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PEEFACE TO NINETEENTH EDITION. 


The original work, now freshly offered to the public, was 
published in 1865, and has remained since that date the author- 
ity in the department which it occupies, and the model upon 
which many books of like character have been constructed. It 
has been in constant demand, and, so far as it covers literature 
up to the date when it was first compiled, remains practically 
complete. A quarter of a century, however, adds materially to 
the stock of fiction, and gives opportunity for fictitious charac- 
ters to become noted and familiar. The publishers therefore 
have deemed it proper to add an appendix to the original work, 
and have entrusted the preparation to the competent hand of 
Mr. Charles G. Wheeler, a nephew of the editor of the work, 
who was associated with his uncle in compiling the companion 
volume Familiar ALLuaiONS. 

In constructing the Appendix, Mr. Wheeler has kept care- 
fully to the spirit and plan of the original work. His main task 
has been to glean from the copious literature of the last twenty- 
five years smdi additions as seem demanded l)y the judgment of 
readers ; but he has also taken the opportunity to supply a few 
omissions in the original work, and for this he has had the aid 
of notes left for the ])urpose by the late Mr. William A, Wheeler. 
The new (‘.ditioTi, therefore, of the DiCTioisrARY represents the 
latest and most thoroughly ordered survey of the field which it 
occupies. 


Bostok, April, 1889. 




PREFACE. 


Ttte author of this volume contributed to the edition of Web- 
ster’s Quarto Dictionary published in 18G4 a Vocabulary 
of the Names of Noted Fictitious Persons and Places ; ” but 
the present woi'k, though based on that Vocabulary, embraces 
a wider range of subjects, contains nearly seventeen hundred 
new articles, besides important modifications of many of the 
others, and is furnished with an orthoepical Introduction, and 
an Index of the real names of persons, places, <Scc., whose nick- 
names, pseudonyms, or popular appellations, are given in the 
body of the book. Notwithstanding the great pains that has 
been taken to secure fullness and minute accuracy, there are 
undoubtedly some errors and numerous omissions ; but no more 
of cither, it is hoped, than are inseparable from a work of such 
multiplicity. And although a casual examination or closer 
scrutiny may bring to light defects of both kinds, it may still be 
affirmed, that, with respect to a very large class of names, there 
can nowhere else be found in a collective form an equal amount 
and variety of information. 

The main design of the work is to explain, as far as practi- 
cable, the allusions which occur in modern standard literature 
to noted fictitious persons and places, whether mythological 
or not. For this reason, the plan is almost entirely restricted 
to proper names, or such as designate individual persons, 
places, or things. The introduction of appellative or generic 
names, such as ahhot of unremon^ lord of murzde^ Mold, &:c-, 
as well as the explanation of celebrated ctistoms and phrases, 
such m fla/p-draf/on, nine-m.eri'S’’niorrice, philosophy of the Porch^ 
to send to Coventry, to carry coals to Newcastle, &c., would open 
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too vast a field of inquiry ; and, besides, there are copious 
special treatises on these subjects already before tlui public, as 
those of Brand, Hone, Piilleyn, Tiinbs, and others. The author 
has been urged to extend his plan so as to include tlie titles of 
famous poems, essays, novels, and other literary works, and the 
names of celebrated statues, paintings, j)alac(^s, country-seats, 
churches, ships, streets, clubs, and the like ; inasnuich as such 
names arc of very common occurrence in books and newspa- 
pers, and, for the most part, are not alphabetically entered and 
explained in Encyclopedias, Dictionaries, or Ciazetteers, That 
a dictionary which should furnish succinct inforruation upon 
such matters would supply a want which is daily fcdt by readers 
of every class is not to be doubted ; but it should constitute an 
independent work. A manual of this description the author 
has for some time had in preparation ; and he hopes to publish 
it, at no distant day, as a companion to the present volume. 

The names from the (Jrreek, Koman, Norse, and Hindu My- 
thologies that arc hero given, ai^e concisely treated, mainly with 
a view to explain frequent allusions in the poets and other popu- 
lar writers, and for the benefit of mere English readers, rather 
than for that of professed scholars. From the Rabbinical and 
Mohammedan Mythologies have been taken some names, which 
are occasionally made the subject of reference, and concern- 
ing which information is not readily obtainable. Trounncncc 
has been given to the d(q)artm(ints of Angelology, Demon- 
ology, Fairy Mythology, and Topuhir Superstitions, which aflbrd 
many of the most important names in Fiction. Paraliles, Al- 
legories, Proverbs, and Mediieval Legends have also furnished 
a considerable number. Ecclesiastical History contributes the 
names of several pseudo-saints, and other imaginary piu'sonages. 
In the Drama, and in Poetry — including the various kinds, 
Epic, Romantic, Narrative, Comic, &c., — the intern tiou has 
been to give the names of all such charactcu'S as ani familiarly 
ref<*rred to by writers and s])eakers at the present day ; and, 
though there may be accidental omissions, it is hoped that under 
tliis head the Dictionary will be found reasonably complete. 
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The principal deficiency is most likely to exist in the depart- 
ment of Trose lionuuice ; for, though there is very little that is 
fictitious in ancient literature which is not included in ancient 
Mythology, yet the field of research continually widens as we 
come down to modern times, until it seems to be almost bound- 
less. In fixing the limits ol the work, the consideration which 
has determined the admission or rejection of names has not 
been the intrinsic merit of a book, or the reputation of its writer, 
but the hold which his characters have taken upon the popular 
mind. There arc many authors of acknowledged genius, and 
hundreds of clever and prolific writers, who yet have not pro- 
duced a single character that has so fallen in with the humor, or 
hit the fancy, of the time, as to have become the subject of fre- 
quent allusion. The lilnglish romancers and novelists whose 
creations are most familiarly known and most firmly established 
are Bunyan, De Foe, Swift, Richardson, Fielding, Smollett, 
Btenie, Goldsmith, Scott, Dickens, and Thackeray. Many of 
the portraitures of these writers may be safely presumed to be 
of more than temporary interest and importance. In regard to 
other and minor characters, from whatever source derived, it is 
to be borne in mind that a dictionary is chiefly designed for 
the use of the existing generation. To what extent names of 
secondary importance should be included was a question diffi- 
cult to determine. Opinions from scholars entitled to the high- 
est consideration were about equally divided upon this point. 
Some favored a selected Hst of the most important names only : 
Others, and the greater number, recommended a much wider 
scope. A xiiiddlc course is the one that has been actually fol- 
lowed. It is evident that many articles which may seem to one 
person of very questionable importance, if not wholly unworthy 
of insertion, will be held by another to be of special value, as 
throwing light ui)on passages which to him would otherwise be 
perplexing or obscure. 

This Diciiottary is, of course, chiefiy designed to elucidate 
the works of British and American writers ; but names occur- 
ring in the literatures of other modern nations have been in- 
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troduced whenever they have become well known to the public 
through the medium of translations, or when they seemed, for 
other reasons, to be worthy of insertion. 

In accordance with the plan of the work as indicated in the 
title, such English, French, German, and other Pseudonyms 
as are frequently met with in books and newspapers have been 
given for the beneht of the general reader. No preieust^, how- 
ever, is made to completeness, or even to fullness, in this re- 
spect. The bibliographer will hncl here little or nothing that 
is new to him ; and he must still have recourse to his Barbiei*, 
Quorarcl, Weller, and other writers of the same class. Names 
like Mdanehthon^ Mercator^ (JjJcohmipmlius^ <*^ 50 ., as- 

sumed by learned men after the revival of classical literature, 
being, in general, merely the Latin or Greek equivalents of 
their real names, and being also the only names by which they 
are now known in history, are excluded as ixot pertinent to the 
work. For a similar reason, no notice is taken of such names 
as Massma^ Metastasio^ Pkilidor^ Psalmanazar^ VoltAure^ <&c. 

Many eminent characters in political and literary histoi*y are 
often known and referred to by the surnames and sobriquets, or 
nicknames, which they have borne ; as, the JTader of Sentences, 
the Scourge of God, the Stagirite, the Wizard of the North, the 
JJttle Corporal, &c. Nicknames,'' said Napoleon, ** should 
never be despised : it is by such means mankind are governed.” 
The Dictionary embraces the more important of these ; but 
names like Oalignla, Giiercino, Tintoretto, &c,, which have (en- 
tirely superseded the real names of the persons clcxsignated 
by them, have not been regarded as propcxdy coming within 
the purview of the present imdcrtaking. Nor has it, as a rule, 
been thought advisable to admit simple epithets, such as the 
Bold, the Good, the Great, the Unready, the Courtier, &c., the 
omission of which can hardly bo consideriHi a defect, since 
their signification and the reason of their imposition arc usuallj 
too obvious to excite inquiry. This rule, however, has not 
been uniformly observed. Here, as elsewhere in the work, 
that discretionary power has been free)y exercised, to which 
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every author of a dictionary or glossary is fairly entitled, and 
which he is often compelled to use. 

A considerable space has been allotted to familiar names of 
Parties and Sects, of Laws, and of Battles ; to poetical and pop- 
ular names of Seas, Countries, States, Cities, &c. ; to ancient 
geographical names which have become interesting from their 
revival in poetry or otherwise ; and to certain long-established 
and important Personilications. In general, nicknames of 
Parties and Sects, such as C/wuans, Ghibellines, Gueux, Method^ 
ists, S/uikers, Ac., which have been adopted by those to whom 
they were at first derisively applied, or which have passed into 
history and common use as their peculiar and appropriate 
names, and are to be found in any good Encyclopaedia or Man- 
ual of Dates, are designedly not included. Most of the his- 
torical by-names inserted, such as Da^ of Dupes, Evil Mmpday, 
Wonderful Darliament, Om'nibus Bill, Western Reserve, &c., are 
those which ax'e not to be found under the proper heads in 
Encycl()pa3dias and other books of reference. Popular designa- 
tions connected with History and Geography have been freely 
given in all cases where they seemed to be well settled, and to be 
fitted to illustrate past or contemporary events or characters. 

A slight departure from the strict limits of the plan has 
been thought allowable in the case of a few quasi-historical, 
or real but obvseure, persons, places, and things, such as Owle- 
glass, John (T Groat, Mrs, Glasse, the Minerva Press, &c., which 
are often referred to in literature or conversation, and of most 
of which no account can be obtained except through an amount 
of research and toil hardly possible to a majority of readers. 

Illustrative citations have been copiously given from no 
small variety of authors ; and, as many of them are gems of 
thought or expression, it is believed that they will be deemed 
greatly to cnbancc the value and interest of the work. Some 
of them, however, have purposely been taken from newspapers 
and maga5!:ines rather than from the classics of the language, in 
order to show, by such familiar examples, the popularity of the 
characters or other creations of fiction to which they allude. 
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There are also some quotations which serve no other purpose 
than that of justifying the insertion of nanies whose claim to 
admission might be thought doubtful, if it were not made to ap- 
pear that they are referred to by authors “ known and read of 
all men.” It will probably be observed that Sir Walter Scott is 
more frequently cited than any other single writer ; the reason, 
however, is not that his works have been exaniiued with more 
care or to a greater extent than those of some other writers, but 
merely that he abounds more than most others in allusions,— 
often remote or recondite, but almost always apt and sugg(‘st- 
ive, — whicli his unusually tenacious memory enabled him to 
draw from the stores of a vast and most multifarious reading. 

In the explanation of names, statements borrowed in great 
part from one author have been diligently collated with other 
statements derived from independent and often widely sepa- 
rated sources ; and they have been freely enlarged, abridged, 
or otherwise modified, according to the necessity of the ease, or 
as would best subserve the purpose of the work. But where 
the information required has been found already stated in tlui 
best way, no hesitation has been felt in making use of the exact 
language of the writer ; and, beyond this general explanation, 
no acknowledgment of indebtedness seems necessary. 

To determine the prommeiation of proper names is inupies- 
tionably the most difficult requirement of orthoepy ; and littki 
or no attention has hitherto been paid to the prommeiation of 
such as are peculiar to the literature of fiction. In the absmice, 
not merely of a trustworthy guide, but of any printed guide at 
all, the author may sometimes have gone astray ; but he has 
been careful to avail himself of all the information be could 
obtain. In particular, lie has made a thorough examination of 
such of our vernacular poets as are esteemed classics, and has 
occasionally adduced passages from their waitings to show the 
accentuation adopted by these “ best judges of prommeiation ” 
as Walker styles them ; or, more rarely, to show the sound they 
assign to particular letters or syllables. If the decisions or 
opinions he has given prove, in general, to be well grounded, 
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the credit will not be wholly due to him, since he has often 
profited by the advice and assistance of gentlemen whose 
superior opportunities of becoming acquainted with the best 
usage both at home and abroad, and whose critical taste and fa- 
miliarity with all that pertains to the subject of orthoepy, afford 
the assurance that they speak scholarly and wisely.’’ To indi- 
cate with absolute accuracy the peculiar sounds of the principal 
languages of modern Europe, including the P^nglish, would ne- 
cessarily require an extensive and elaborate system of arbitrary 
phonic signs ; and such a system would be hard to understand, 
and still harder to reinembei'. It has, therefore, been deemed 
important not to introduce into this work unnecessary and per- 
plexing discriminations of sounds nearly identical, or to em- 
barrass the inquirer with needless intimations of a pronunciation 
obvious or already familiar to him. Hence, diacritical marks 
arc sparingly employed, except in the case of unaccented vowels, 
— which, in f>ur language, are often of doubtful or variable 
value, — and except also in the case of foreign sounds which 
have no equivalent in English. Although the system of nota- 
tion made use of is easy to be midei'stood, so far as it applies to 
most English names, it has been thought desirable to prefix to 
the work observations on some points of English pronunciation 
not familiar to the generality of readers, or concerning which 
professed orthoepists differ. In regard to the sounds occurring 
in the work that are pecnliar to foreign languages, an explana- 
tion is given, in the Introduction, of the mode of their organic 
formation, or of their position and relations in a scientific clas- 
sification of spoken sounds. These observations and explana- 
tions arc contained in distinct paragraphs or sections, consecu- 
tively numhered, and are often referred to from the words in 
the Dictionary. 

The Index at the end of the volume forms the counterpart 
of tlui Dictionary proper, and will, it is hoped, prove servicc- 
al)l(‘. by enabling an inquirer to ascertain at once the distin- 
guishing epithet or epithets borne by a particular person or 
place of which only the real name may be known to him. 
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111 the preparation of this Dictionary, the wide field of gen* 
eral literature has been extensively and carefully searched. 
Moreover, use has been made of a large number of works 
specially devoted to the various branches of literary history ; 
and valuable assistance has been derived from the principal 
Reviews, and the published writings of the best essayists. Not 
a few noteworthy names and facts, incidentally mentioned in the 
body of the articles of Encyclopedias, biographical Dictiona- 
ries, Gazetteers, and other works of reference, but not treated 
in alphabetical order, have been carefully ghianed from such 
works, which have been systematically searched for this pur- 
pose. These sources of information are altogether too numer- 
ous to be particularized in this place, while to specify u few and 
make no mention of others of ecpuil importance waiukl be as 
unjust as it would be unsatisfactory. 

The author would return his sincere thanks to the many 
friends who have contributed in clifierent ways to the complete- 
ness and accuracy of his work. Some of them, whose kind 
assistance he would gladly acknowledge, he regrets that he is 
not permitted to name ; but it affords him imfeigncd phuisuro 
to be able to mention bis great and varied obligations to Dr. 
Robley Dunglison and Dr. R. Shelton IVIackcnzie of Philadel- 
phia, Mr. Charles Folsom of Cambridge, Mr. Samuel Porter 
of Hartford, Mr. Arthur W. Wright of New Haven, and Mr. 
Loomis J. Campbell of Bostoti. 

Believing that the succcssfid accomplishment of a task like 
the present, in its fullest extent, is hardly to b(^ ('xpeeUal of 
any individual, the author, in conclusion, w^ould ask a (uuidid 
criticism of his labors ; and if corrections or suggestions from 
any quarter — especially suggestions of additional mimes, ac- 
companied with explanations, references, or citations — be> sent 
to him through his publishers, they will be gratefully received, 
and used in tlic preparation of a future edition. 
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TO THE SCHEME OF PRONUNCIATION. 

VOWELS. 

jS.^ a, long^ as in Ale, fate, ^eat, pray, range, taste. [Soo § 1.] | 

A, a, shorty as in Add, fat, narrow, raillery. 

A, a, as in Aerial, Israel, chaotic, mortmain. 

A, a, like as in Air, fare, pear, prayer, scarce. [8oa § 3.] 

A, a, like <7, as in All, broad, haul, walk, 

a, like (J, as in W^ii, switllow, gxiadrant. 

A, a, aa in Arm, aunt, gritss, | Kr.j pCito (pftt). [See § 2.] 

A, a, as in [(hu’.j maim (inau), [Fr. J pas (pa). 

A, a, as in Beggar, comma, metal, scholar. 

E, e, /fw/;, as in Eve, mete, beam, ceil, piece, people. 

E, S, shorty as in End, m^it, hiSad, h5ifor, Ifiopard. 

E, as in Eject, appetite, serenity, strophS. 

E, like (I, as in Ere, b6ar, h6ir, wh§ro. [See § 3.] 

E, e, like 7, as in .... Err, term, servant, dofSr. [See § 4.] 

E, §, like <7, as jn Eight, mv5igh, pr5y. 

E, e, as in Brier, general, robber, suitor. 

1, i, long, as in Ivy, ice, pino, child, aisle, height, tie, 

I, i, s/ioH, as in Ill, inn, pin, lily, guilt, sieve. 

1, t, as in Idea, dlnrmvl, triumphant. 

jt, i, like c, as in Marino, pique, police, ravine. 

i, S, like e, as m ... Irksome, fir, girl, virtuous. [See § 4.J 

I, I, as in Elixir, nadir, tapir. 

0, 6, Aw//, as in Old, tone, foe, snow, s5ul, yeoman. [See § 5.J 

5, 6, sJiorf., ns in Odd, 6n, c6t, knSwledge, m^rnl, 

O, 6, ns in ftboy, bnrrdw, [Kr.] hommo 

0, 6, like rr, ns in Orb, 5rdor, godrgio, bSught. 

6, 5, lik(^ (w, ns in Mdve, pii^dve, sbdo, s6up. 

O, 6, like a, as in Odme, d6o«, ddne. bldod, tduoh. 

O, 5, as in fOrr.lbds© [Fr. ] jmxfjdio). [See §§ 43, 40.] 

O, o, as in Axithpr, carpi, ransom, opnnect. 

*0*, u, Aw//, ns in ttso, onb©, tUne, lute, fefidal. [ See § 0. ) 

tt, h, shorf^ as in tts, oiib, tiln, httw'T. 

tl, ft, as in E’nito, agfto, eftpidity, globftlo. 

tl, ft, like (>?>, as in Trfto, rftin, orftdito, virftleut. [Scm^ § O.J 
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Ip", like as in pipl, p^sh, cc^d. 

■Cr, u, as in tJrn, for, furry, incur, purple, f See § 4.] 

ti, ii, as in [Ger.J grun, [Fr.j vue (vii). [See §§ M, 51.] 

y, u, as in Sulphur, glorious. 

Y, y, hng^ as in T^e, fly, style, buy, rye. 

Y, f, sliorf., aa ill ISTj^mph, lYric, m^^thic, sj^mboL 

Y, y, as in Typhoon, hydraulic, l^ceum. 

Y, ft like e, as in Myrrb., myrtle, syrt. [See § 4.] 

Y, y, as in Martyr, zephyr. 

JB, flo, like i\ as in Cassar (long), iBschylus (sAo 7 *j:). 

CE, 00, like as in Croosus CEdipus {ahori). 

EW, ew, like as in . . . Ewe, dew, few, new (—ii), crew (=oo). 

OI, oi, aa in Oil, foible, foist, join, loiter, poignant. 

OY, oy, as in Oyster, boy, employ, joyous, royal. 

OO, do, as in Pdbd, noon, mood, dbao. 

<5^), do, as in Edbt, gdbd, stdbd, wdblly. 

6fr, 6fl, as in 6unco, b&iind, house, p6ut. 

6 W, 6^, as in dwl, iiolJV, td-^or, vowel. 

CONSONANTS. 

9, 9, as in 9®^“^^? flac9id, SUC90SS. 

9, g, as in 9age, goal, gure, flageid, sugeess. 

91*1, gh, as in ghampagne, maghine. 

911, gh, as in 9^asm, ghaos, gharacter, eglio. 

CTI, oh, as in Chance, cheer, church, teacher. [See § 8.] 

(5-, g:, as in Q-et, give, tiller, fog|^. 

<j 1-, g, as in (^em, gender, giant, elegy. 

y, as in [Sp.] Jorge hijo (cc-'Jio). [See § CO.] 

Ijl, as in [Oer.] ach (%), b\ich (hTbl^). [Sec § 71.] 

k, as in [Oor. | ich (ik), durch (demrk). [See § 71.] 

ij, 1, us in [Sp.] Uano, (T^/iio), [It.] gli (IiuO. [See § 82.] 

3^, fx, as in [Fr.] rftgne (rilfl), [Sp.] neno. [See §§ C2, 78.] 

N, IS as in [Fr.'l vin [Fort.] vim (vcc’^). [See § 02.] 

hr, fl, lik(^ 7/f/, as in Ink, undo, anger, anxiety, larynx. 

hrO, ng, as in Singing, hanger, prolong, young. 

PH, ph, as in Phantom, philosophy, seraphic. 

Q/XJ, qu, as in Quantity, queen, quince, banquet. 

B, r, as in [Ft.] mer f**^?*! [See § 64.] 

§, §, lik(^ as in Adviigo, preside, roge, dismal, spagm, 

TH, th, ns in Patfler, then, this, therefore, smooth. 

Y, as ill [Ger.] sohwan fsli^rin), [Sp.] cubo (koo'9o). [Se^ 

WII, wh, as in When, which, while. [See § 11 .] § 08.] 

like //», as in Example, exemplary, uxorious. 

ZXl, zh, as in Azure (rFzlioor), usual (ft^zhoo-al), vision (vizlFun). 
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Ii\ addition to what appears in the Key, the following explanations will he 
needed for understanding the notation made use of in this Dictionary: — 

Diacritical marks have been dispensed with, in the case of English names, 
wherever it seemed that the aceeiituatiou and the division into syllahles would 
be snllicieiit to indicate the true pronunciation to any out! familiar with the more 
general and commouly-imderstood principles of English orthocipy; hut, in all 
exceptional, doubtful, or dilliciilt cases, the appropriate murks are used. Wost 
of the names from modem foreign languages are resptdt. 

In combinations of vowels, where one letter is marked, it is to bo taken a»' 
Tcprescnting the sound of the combination, and the letter or U't tin's which are 
not marked are to be regarded as silent; as iu grdiii^ dBal^ sPizc^^ tle^ <ldoi\ gr'Cmpy 
Jounuiy^ &c. 

The combined letters ce, «, so/, sc, s/i, or occurring before a vowid in a syl- 
lable immediately preceded by an accented syllable, are gciun'ally equivalent 
to sJi ; as iu o^c?can, sapomVccous, coerh'/on, uuigih'/uii, au'cMuit, grah’/ous, 
omiii''sci'ence, nau''6'c()us, traiVij/ent, pa'fiieiico, vexa^'/ious, i)roha^//on, &c. Rut if 
the combination si, when thus situated, is at the same time preceded by a vowel, 
it has the sound represenhul by the digraph zh ; as in eli's/on, (’xplo's/ou, huIIW- 
siou, &c. Such syllables arc not usually respelt, as, iu gcuieral, they will na(,urally 
be pronounced correctly by an English sptuikm*. 

In rcspcilliug for proiuiuciatiou, <tw and cc are often used inslead of /i and S 
respectively. 

In th(! notation of dil and rl//? (as in ware, o/r/), the mark ovtu* the o |*‘| is 
intended to suggest the lirst element of the diphthong, namely, o as in ana 
(marked <t), and the circumllex over the m and the ii\ to indicate the second 
clement, namely, u as in true (marked d). 

The sounds represented by d', it, it, d, ft, are essentially the same in quality 
as the proper long sounds of these vowels, but dilUw in quantity, Ix'iiig h'ss pro- 
tracted in utterance. In respelltng foreign names for pronunciation, ft, ft(or< 5 ), 
and 0 , are generally used instead of «, c, and <5, uidess a full accimt falls upon 
the vow'el. 

1 he marked letters «, c, o, w, ip represent the sound of “ the neutral vowel,’’ 
or w as in ws, w/’n. They occur only in unaeccnitcxl syllabhis. Dja(*ntjcal signs 
plactxl u!>ove these letters ar(‘. inti'uded to indicate tlua'r normal or tluHUHqical 
valiun 1 luis, so/’rn/, ol(,ar^ /dliocky //ioa, sufAn*, Putflot^ co;//Vss, would 

r(‘.gularly be pronounced an/yptd, njuPlM^ //'rb/, htfldiV, 

hut ill ilueiit, and particularly in collequial, nib'muce, the uuaecentiMl 
vowel IS apt to sutler a corruption or change of its dislinetive quality, falllug 
into the easier sound of the neutral vowel, so that the actual or custoiiinry pro- 
nunciation of the words in (iU(»,stion is njm.ffmJ, adtar, Iddlnvkl Idm, 

smlfur, bainat, They may, therefore, Ix^ iirirdod thus: — HnyM, mud- 

The letter s is doubhul, in the ortboepical respi^llhig, to indicate, the “sharp” 
or hissing sound of this member of the alphalxd, in en«es where a single $ 
would be liable to be pronounced like s; as (w/x'wsc. (ekH-penssO. 

In a word having more than one accent, the. primary or principal aec.tmt h 
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denoted by a heavy mark; the secondaiy, or subordinate, by a lighter mark; as 
in Ad' (r> III (s' tor. In the division of words into syllables, these marks, besides 
perlbrming their proper otlic.e, supply the place of tlie hj'phcn. 

An apostrophe [ ’ J is used in the rospelliug of certain h'reueh words to show 
that an unaeeenied e is either entirely mute, or is pronounced with the bidefest 
possible sound of e, in her. It is also used after?/, in some cases, to denote that 
tliis letter is to be pronounced with its consonant sound, as in yird, /yes, ike. 

A tu‘, ["^J placed over two or more vowels denotes that they must be pro- 
nounced without an obvious separation into distinct syllables ; as, /Jauy {fl'iQi'). 

The tigures which follow some of tlie names in the Vocabulary refer to cor- 
responding sections in the following “Remarks*’ and “Rules.” 


EEMAKKS ON SOME POINTS OF ENGLISH ORTHOEPY. 

A. 

§ X. I’hc sound of n in ale^faie. (commonly called “ long a ”), though regarded 
by nuiny wrlt(‘rs as a simjdc element, is in most cases diphthongal, beginning 
■with a sound closely resembling that of the first c in //oov, but slightly less 
open, uiul ending witli a l)nef sound of « in me. (See § <].) This (iiial c sound 
is usually omit.liul iu umuuHuito.d syllables, and in the correct pronunciation of 
th(^ common foreign cupiivalcnt of d; namely, c as in [hr.] ?^6'c, [Cler.] 

ewrir/, &c. (See § JU.) 


A (as in hathy (hnce, &;c.)- 

§ 2. There is a cousiderabh', class of words (chiefly monosyllables) ending 
in (rJJ\ ((fty ashy aspy mt^ wifli a few ending in o«cc, nndy and mU (as Btajfy 
(jrafty mushy raspy (jlasSy last^ lanevy cormwtndy jrmt)y to which must he added 
arst/e, adrumlapOy halfy and some other words, iu the pronunciation of which, 
usages, both in Knglaud and America, is far from being uniform, some speakers 
giving to the vowel t.lu‘, hdl, oinm sound of u< iu far {ti>)y and some the abrupt 
flat, sound of ^ in vian (u), wliile, others, S(!(iking for a eompromise betweim these 
tw(» extremes, either slightly shorten the, A or (hv('Il upon (he d. Of these 
van(*ti('H, the first and seeond {h and d) are tnueb the most coimnon. The 
drnwh'd d was iwvor more than a temporary and local fasliion, which — ac- 
cording to Smart— “haw h(‘en generally laid aside in England, and which seems to 
ho going out of u^e in Ameriea, in those parts where it has hitherto prevailed. 
The bri(T d, — impropiu'ly styh'd “intermediate,” — though ri'commended by 
Worcest(u*, (loodrieb, and some other ortboepists, difl'ers so slightly from the 
fuller foruiii of this vowel, that the distinction attenijded to be set up is practically 
a nugatory one. Words belonging to the class under consideration are in this 
Dictionary marked as having the full s()\jn<l of a in /a?* /but the r('ader is, in 
every instance, referred to this Roetion, and can decide for himself which of the 
Bounds here described ho will adopt in his own practice. 
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A, ti. 

§ 3. The sound of a hoard hi JhrCj lair^ &,c., and of e in ihere^ heir, &c., whow 
thoHO wordH arc corroclly proiiouuo.o.d, is a lenjjfllunicd form of tUo. <- in met., or of 
tlu‘, initial (‘lomo.nt in lon^^ a {a as in niatc)^ sounds which an*, (rlo.soly aUi('d, and 
aro, by sonic wrilora, regarded as identical. Instead of this, liowt^ver, many 
stJcakcrs substitute a prolongation of the win mat, — a mode oC utt(‘.ninee which, 
notwithstanding its iroquency and its ciiual graccfuhiesH, is <ipi)oscd by the ma- 
jority of cultivated speakers, including most of the orllio(‘piHts. 

E, 1, tf, t. 

§ 4. The vowad u beforo r, in such words as fitr, furry, incur, wcurrmy, 
Sii'. (soinelmies called the “ neutral vowel,” trum its peeidiarly dull ami indiscrete 
character), is very common in English, and has a uniform and well-known sound. 
According to the common practice, both in England and America, and ueeording 
to most writers upon the subject, the voweds e, /, and y, and tlu^ digrapli ea, wduni 
similarly situated, liave precis(dy the same sound. Uni, sonu‘ speakers, particu- 
larly among the more rclined and aristocratic classes of Ungiish soeiiUy, give 
them a ditfereiit and peculiar sound, which is best (h*serihe<l as intenmuliate 
l)(dw(‘(‘n that of u in urn, and that of c in met, lu'ing h'ss guttural than (he 
former, ami less palatal than the latter. This “(h'li(‘uey” of pronunciation, 
as it has been tmnne.d, is not observed in unaccented syllahh's, or in “ very 
common words,” cviui by those who arc tenacious of its ohsi'rvance in other 
cases. In this work, all the.se vowids are marked in tlu^ same wuiy {?., i, ft, f/), 
hut the referenee-tigure appended to words in the Dictionary in which they 
occur, will direct the reader to this section, that he may not he left in ignorance 
of the fact that there is a diversity of usage in their jironuneiation. 

O, 6. 

§ 5. The sound of o in old, note, &.c. (commonly ealhul “longo”), though by 
SOUK'. wnt(*rH n^gardiul a,s a simple sound, is in reality diphthongal, midiiig in a 
slight sound of oo in food, or in JooL 'Phe initial element is thc' normal o, 
intermediate in (inality hetwi'cn <fw (as in sam) and do. 'fln^ U'.rmiual oo 
sound is usually oniiltiul in mnureiited syllables. 

In som(^ parts of Anundea, jiarlieularly in New England, it is very common 
to sliortiui the sound of long o in <M‘rlaiu mouosyllahles, and in llu' mu'cntml 
syllable of some otlu'r words, by dropping the. brief final element which propi'Hy 
h(‘longH to the vowel, and at the same time making iln^ initial element slightly 
more open in (piality; but the practice is an unauthori/.ed proviueialism. This 
shortened form of long o is luoird in the words Jtome, intone, irholly, lkr> tl also 
occurs in some foreign hingnages. As it diiTers hut Hllh^ from the sound of un« 
acc(mt(‘d o (in earh/o, coZ/o, &c.), it is, in this Dictionary, ri^tiresented by the 
same <liacriti<'al sign (d). 

t3r. 

§ 6. Tlui sound of n in unit, ndm, mute, tke, (commonly called ‘‘long nd’’), in 
a compound sound formed of consonant y as the initial (dement, and (he m in 
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food as tho final element. The sound of consonant y is distinctly heard when 
u (or any of its equivalent digraphs) makes or begins an initial syllable (as in 
uiiite^ me); when it is jiniccded by any one of the labial or palatal sounds jq b, 
y; 'r, Ic, </ (us ill puUid^ bm/k^ inmir., fusion^ vlvia (== vu), cublc^ (/tiles) ; and when 
it is precelled by any one of the dental sounds i/, f, /, n, itA, provided the preced- 
ing vowel is short and under the accent (as in kl' iicdte^ HPual^ sal'uUiry^ 'mCn'-a- 
ment^ spaiJPulate). Hut when it is preceded, in the same syllable, by any one of 
tlie consonants i/, /, w, a, ih^ it is diilicult to introduce tlie sound of y, and hence 

careless speakers omit it altogether, saying dook^ iooh^ loot, mod, soot, enthoosiasni, 
insliuid of did'e, tube, lute, nude, suU, enthusiasm. The reason is, that, after 
forming these dental consonants, the organs are in a position to pass directly and 
easily to (he labial oo ; but to insert the palatal y belbre the oo, is to go back 
from a medial to a posterior position of the organs before proceeding to an 
anterior position. Although the tendency to get rid of the y, in such cases, is a 
natural and h^gitimate one, it is only so far yielded to by the best speakers as to 
substitute for the y the closely related element short i, made as brief as possible, 
and pronounced in the same syllable as the oo. If, in similar situations, the u is 
preceded by the sound of r, sh^ or zh, it takes the sinijjle sound of oo in food; as, 
ruk (rool), true (troo), vindeM (vlr'oo-lent), sure (shoor), azure (iVzhoor). 
'VVium preceded by ch or J, the practice of dillerent speakers varies, some 
sounding the ti as oo, others as i-od. 


H. 

§ 7. The sound of h in hand, heart, &c., is a pure aspiration produced by an 
emission of breath through whatever coutiguration of the vocal chamiel maybe 
reipiisite for uttering a succeeding vowel or semivowel, the organs being always 
adjusted to the position of the next following sound before the h is pronounced. 
Yet h is palpalily not a whisper of the followingsound. If it were so, a whispered 
he would be nothing more than a prolonged whispered e, whereas the didcrence 
between the two elements is very marked, and is felt not only by the speaker, 
but by the luuirer as well Physiologically eonsidered, h is formed by an expul- 
sion of unvocaliKcd breath through the glottis, which is opened wide through its 
whole extent. In simple whispering of the vowels, on the contrary, the vocal 
chords are brought together, — approximated, though not stretched, or but 
slightly HO, — and the breath, in passing through, is thus not only rendered audi- 
ble, l)ut aiupiires a peculiar and distinctive (quality, which approaches in a 
greater or less dt^greo to actual sonancy. 


OH, J. 

§ 8. The digraph ch (as in church) is regarded by some writers as repre- 
senting a simple sound; but most orthoepists consider that it is compounded 
of i and sh. Nifither view is quite right, nor is either wholly wrong. In forming 
ch, th(we is an attempt at blending t and sh in a single sound, the result of 
which is to modify the former of these elements by causing it to be produced, 
not in tlie ordinary vt&y with the tip of the tongue against the gum of tlie 
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tippor front tooth, bnt with tho flatHurfaoo. of tho tonp^uo, near Iho tip, n])plHMl 
■within the (lomn of tlni palatn at tln^ point. wIum’o, a nliglifc relaxation of iho 
contact, accompanied with an omiHsion of breath, g'ivcH rise to the soimd of a/o 
Considcnufjc the brevity of the two element, s, and lh(‘, peculiar eloseaess with 
whieii th(‘y are combined, we may r(‘^ard eh as a coiiHonant. (Iii)h(honi'^\ or, as 
Milllcr cxprcHHCH it, “only erne whole consonant” cimsistiu^ of “a half t and 
a half 

The Honnd of j — whieh Ls merely a vocal eh — is composed in like manner 
of a inoditied d followed by zh. 


B. 

§ 9. Accordinpf to many English orthoepists, the letter?' has two distinct though 
rclahid fiouiuls, — the one a <lental or lingual consonant, fornnul by a contact of 
the margin of the fore part of tlu‘. t<)ngn(‘. with the imu'r surface, of the nppt'.r 
side teeth, the tip of the tongue, touching, or nearly touching, the gum of the front 
teeth with a slight (ptivering or trcmmlons motion as tlu‘, stream ot‘ intonattul 
breath tlows over it, heard (J.) when this letter is not pr(3eed(Hl by a vowel, as in 
rose, dream, pray^ strike ; and (2.) when it is placed between two voweds of which 
tho 'I’ormer is short, as in drid^ spirit^ edral^ (prk\ s6rry (fc«*Hdry), hhrry 

(«=»hfiry); tho other a guttural sound, nearly resembling a vowel, formed by a 
slight vibration of the root of the tongue and the uvula, heard whe.n the let- 
tor r occurs before any consonant, or is itself the linal consonant in a word, as 
in pnrt^ nrse, mirthy torw, surfy favy wor, slur. In the lirst (aise, r is sonndimes 
strongly trilled or rolled by a violent emission of the vocal eurn^ut; but, in 
ordinary pronunciation, the sound is peculiarly smooth and liipiid, and any de- 
cided vibration of the tongue is laborious, pedantic, and altogi^ther un-lhiglish. 

If r follows any one of the vowels d, <7, I, d, li, (57), a slight sound of tho 
neutral vowel (?i in urn) is insc.rted before the ?•, forming a diphthong with tho 
preceding vowel, or, in the ease of 2, Uy and ()d, a triphthong, 'fluis, carry deavy 
mrCy 7norey /wre, booVy som'y are pronounced ciVur, dii^ir, widir, 111(9111’, Udur, 
biiodir, sdhdir. In English usage, Iluj r is thus Joined to llui preceding vow(d in 
all cases in wdiich this vowtil is in an accented syllable; and if, at; the sanu^ time, 
% vowel follows, the r has, according to some orthoepivSts, hot.h its guttural and its 
lingual sound; as in vary (vilr^y, or var'ry), era (eria, or er^ra), tory (tbr'y, or 
torTy), Inain (burdn, or biiririu), hourl (hi^drd, or hdClrdl), «.^',e. In the United 
States, tins nuxb of pronunciation is, for the most part, eonliiu'd to words ending 
with r or re pnjciHh'.d by one of the above-mentioned vowi^ls, and to tlu3 cb^riva- 
tives of such words. Thus, dearest (from dear) is pronounctid dear'csl, or 
dcarircst; boorish (from boor)y boor'ish, or booririsb; sonrer (from sour)y Hourb*r, 
a?- sourTer, ike. ; but mry is va'ry ; era, e'ra; toryy td'ry, &c. ^Plu^ Scot(‘.h, on tho 
contrary, preservnj the vowel pure even in (brivatives, saying dead'cst, boo^rish, 
soldier, &c., as well as vtlTy, d^ra, t(7ry, ike. 

It must b(3 obs(irv<3d that some very acute and emhuiut pbonoIogistH utU^rly 
deny the existence of the all(5g(‘d double pronuneialion of r, maintaining that 
the lethw has, in English at least, one unvaried sound in all Hitnations, pn»duc(Hl 
hetween the tip of tho tongue and the uppor gum. Others allow that whoa 
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T is preceded by a lonpf or full vowel, a slight guttural vibration accompanies the 
lingual articulation; but they d<i not regard this moditication of the sound as 
atlbrding sulUcient ground for its discrimination into two distinct and inde- 
peiuleut elenients. It is not improbable that the disagreement of authorities 
in regard to t he precise nature of the “ guttural r ” is owing, in some measure, to 
actual <liirerence of utterance. 

It is further to he observed, that, in the best style of pronunciation, t is 
iMivcr silt'ut; but that, when it occurs after a vowel, it is commonly suppi'essed 
by careless or uneducated speakers. 


W, Y. 

§ 10. TIio sounds signified by ?/> and ?/, when these letters occur at the be- 
ginning of n word or syllable, as in ?/r, &c., are considered by some writers 
to bo i<lenlieal with the vowels no and e respectively; they are, however, formed 
by a closer a))proxiination of the articulativc organs, which destroys the pure 
vocality of the vowel sounds, and gives them a consonantal or semi - conso- 
nantal character. They are not, however, perfect consonants; for it is impossible 
to prolong them, and the attempt to do so results only in the production of the 
vowels 00 and e. 


WH. 

§ 11. The digraph wh is regarded by many modem orthoepists as repre- 
senting a simple elcmenlary sound, which is the surd or whivspered correspondent 
of 'W. Of those who take this view, some say that the sound of wh is followed 
by that of w; as in %ohm (wh-w-e-n): others assert that the voice is not heard 
until the following vowel is commenced, w’/zew, for oxamxde, being pronounced 
wh-o-n; but such persons wrongly analyze their own pronunciation. The com- 
mon opinion is, that both letters of the digraph are pronounced witli their usual 
sounds, only in the revijrse order, — //?o, — according to the original Anglo-Saxon 
orthography. But h-^io does not differ from h being an emission of im- 

vocalizcd breath through the position taken by the organs of speech in forming 
die next following clement, as is explained in § 7. 


BIJLES FOE THE PKONUNCTATTON OF GEEEK AND 
LATIN WORDS. 

§ 12. The establislied English pronimciation of Latin words and of Latinized 
forms of (liNudc words is confornuul to the general laws and tendencies of tho 
English language. Hence, the propc*T position of tho accmit and the syb 
labieatiou having been determined, each syllable is to bo pronounced according 
to tins usual powers or Hounds of the letters in English, except in cases specially 
provided for in the following rules. 
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Vowels. 

§ 13, (1.) Any vowel at the end of'au a<^c,(nitn(t t^yllable, and o, and u at tli« 
end of an unaccented syllabU'., have the lon^ KujU'liHh Hound; as, Ca^fOj (Wn'S^ 
M¥(hts^ /S'r/A^a, P(‘4l^(k.% I/u-^cd/nHs. 

§ M. (2.) It* a syllable ends with a consonant, the vowel has its short Kn|j;’IiHh 
sound; as, Me,n¥noii, MiWchas^ PtWllua. 

ExtucrTioN. “ A, in final cs, has its loujjf sound; as in Achlllc.^ (a-kildez). 

§16. (f*l.) vl, i*ndiu|^ an uuacccutcd syllable, is aouiuh'd liken in aomma as, 
A-ri/on. 

§ 16. (4.) E linal is always sounded; as in IfEhc^ Pv-^nrlUhpv. 

§ 17. (5.) The diphthoiifjis (n and o', are jironounee-d as c would be in the, snnio 
situation ; as, Omir (se-'yar), (Enoue (o-uo^ne), l>m(lahts ((UKha-lus), (KdqmB 
(edd-pus). 

§ 18. ((>.) /, (uidiiif^ a final syllable, has its lonpr Knf»’lish sound ; as, K^ptp^o-nt 
Ending' an initial unaccented syllabU', it has in some cases Its lon/j; sound, as in 
M-(¥noi\ t-udm; and in some, its short sound, as in f-^kdlPtt, In all 

other oases, endini,? an unaccentt'd syllable, it has its short sound; as, PiVbl-m. 

§ 19- (7.) I'is pronounced as i would be in the same sitiuition. 

§ 20. (B.) 1711101 07*, n, ol, and v//, not initial, are followed by another vowel, 
and take the, accent on the «, c, o, or y, the i assinncs the sound of consonant, t/, 
and th(5 vowid bel‘or(‘. it has its loufj; sound ; as in Malto (nn7ya), llyycM (hl-ju-'ya), 
Pomptim (pom-pe^yus), Lakda (la-tiVya), /laqyyia (liar-p!^ya). 

Consonants. 

§ 21. (0.) The consonants c and y have their “ soft” sound, like s and /, bo-' 
fore e, i, ?/, o’!, and oi ,• before «, o, and or a consonant, they have their 
*‘hard” sound; as in net, yo. 

Exokption. — When </, having: the sound ofj, is ))recedcd by another y. the 
former of the two is suppressed, or may be H*aid to coalesce in sound witn the 
second; as, Ayymm (a-je''ims). 

§ 22. (to.) The combination ch is pronounced like k ; as, Charon (ka'ron). 

§23. (11.) IMi of the thnu^ <‘onsonanis <!, and t, when preinuled im- 
mediately by the aee.ent, or itsell’ (mdinjL^au aeeented syllable, and follownul by 
?'e, iV, 'A, VO, or V7/., commonly has the sound of »h ,■ as in Por'cla (por'^sbi-a), 
Clydie. (klislEi-e), IloraPil (bo-nVshi-i), JdtoU'hm (r<VHbi“on), fWsbw (kaslEi- 
tis). C has also the same sound, wluui followin/jf an a<’eenl('<l vowel, and stand- 
in^^ before evMUid yo ; as, MviuvA'vv^ (me-n<*.^shc-UH), Ei/oyon (mWUon), 

l^XdKPTioN. When vf/*, immediately preeedid by an aisaMiled vowi'l, is fol- 
lowed by a vowel, the v» takes the sound of cA; as in UvHhul (he^zhi-od). 

I'lniiif^h n()t pnipi'rly an ex<‘(‘p(ion to the rule, it may be stated that .i'/* similurly 
situated is pronouneiul iu the, same inanmn* ; as in* Ali/zht^ (a4izhd-a). /*, 
when pree.eded by another and commonly in the (I'rmination t!foa, has its 
jU’opiu* sound (Inward in Ay;, vam!, &c. ) ; as in Itnd/tPl^ MCtUnit wlum pr<H*<‘d(»d 
l)y K or a’, it has, aeeordiim to some auth()riti(‘s, the sann*. sound; aeeordiufj; iu 
others, th<‘. sound of eh in e/mreh; as in (Hiil-lus-'ti-us, or sal-luHAdu-UH), 

BcxHlm (s(dts4l-us, or s<d<H''chi"Us), &c. 

§ 24. (12.) aS', when linal, if preceded by has the sound of as in 
idm (pf!rd-kh^.i^). 
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§ 25. (13.) A'', ending n.n accented syllable, and standing before i followed by 
anothen' vowel, has the, sound of ; as, Cinx'ia (singk‘'slu-a). 

§ 20. (14.) Combinations of initial consonants which are foreign to the nature 
and habits of our language, drop t]\o sound of their first letter or digraph; 
as in (hu’im (pronounced ne^yus), Ctesiphon (tesd-fon), (Jnntho (ntidho), Mneirws- 
ijno. (ue-mos'i-ne), (ni-tag'o-ras), (sl'kc), Ftohmy (tohe-nae), 

PJithas (thiis). 

§ 27. (15.) The terminations avs and om arc always to be pronounced in 
two syllables; as, Arehela^m^ Alcin^o-us. 

§ 28. (U5.) The termination ws, in proper names which in Greek end in 
SVC) Orpheus^ Frovuthens^ &c., should be pronounced in one syllabic, the 
eu being a diphthong with the sound of “ long uF 

Accent. 

§ 29. (17.) Words of two syllables invariably have the accent on the first 
syllable. In words of more tliau two syllables, if the penult is long in quantity, 
it tak(‘,s the accent; but, if short, the, accent is on the antepenult. When the 
jxmult is common, or doubifiil, the accent is on the antepenult. 

JUri- by (puiutity, iu Greek and Latin, is meant the relative time occupied in 
pronoim<!fng a sylfal)le, wlim ih<m laiif/mt/jss wl'Tv sj)ohen ionf/ui's. A sjdlable 
<u)ntaining a shoVt vow(^l maybe lengtiiened by accompanying consonants; but 
the ancients seem to have Iclt the eficct of these only when tinal, and to have 
made no account of initial consonants — probably because they pronounced them 
with (^Ktnuue bre.vity — iu estimating the duration of a syllable. The general 
nil(‘,s in relation to ((uantity areas follows: — 1. Before r, or any two 
consonants exc(!pt a mute followed by / or 7*, the vowel of 'tlie penult is long Inj 
pimiUnu [This is the language of the grammarians : the votrcl, in such cases, 
was probably short or stoppcil ; but the ^ijllnblo was long, being made so by the 
following consonant or (‘onsonants. ) The digraphs c//, y/q '/7q and //qwhioli rep- 
res(uit simi)l(5 sounds, are nn’koned as single, consonants. 2. A vowel before a 
mute and i or r is common ; that is, either long or sliort. 3. Diphthongs are long. 
4. A vowel before', another vow(‘l or h is short. In other oases, the quantity must 
b(‘ (hfiermiued by (dyinology, metrical usag(\ or the orthography ot the word in 
Gr(‘(‘k; but (‘ve!ry vowel wliich <tannot. be ]»roved to be long, is arbitrarily 
assumed to be slulrt. — ■The, division of words into syllables — which depends in 
part upon the position of the accent, and this, in turn, upon (piantity — must be 
understood belong words can be corrmfily pronounei^d. The rules in regard to 
this subject may be found in any good Latin grammar. 


BKTEF EULER 

FOR TltK TRONUNOIATTON OF TIIK PIUNOTPAb MODERN TANOUAGES OT 
(lONTINENTAL EUROPE. 


Vowels. 

§ 30. ( L ) In the lang-u«g(<s of Hie Gontinent of Europe, tlic vowel a, when long, 
has usually the sound of the Knglish a in f(n\ fntbn'; when short, nearly that 
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of ft hxfaty manf never that of (t in /ate. in Fn'iioli, has a sound resenddinp; 
that of ft in/fw, but deopor and Ichh distinct, verj^ing toward that of a in all: its 
pfHuiIiar quality is due to the retraction of the tonp;tie and tlu‘, soft palatcu A 
briefer vai’iety of the same Bound is heard in the Fr. (h'r. moa/t. In Unu- 
pjarian, a is like o in notj d, like a in far. A, in Swedish, luis a sound int(u'nu‘diji(e 
b(dw(H*.n that of a in a//, and that of o in no/c. For the sounds of <7, a, q, see 
§§ 37, (12. 

§ 31. (2.) A’ fifen orally has n sound similar to that or“lonfy a" h\ fai(\ but 
often like that of “short e ” in me/, or like the latter wlnui )>rf)trncted. (S(M‘ § 1.) 

in French, has the sound of c in or that of the initial (‘h'nu'ut in mate 
(see § 1); e and /i have the sound of the iirst e in there; e (unaccented) is, in 
most cases, either entirely sihnd, or has a vfuy bri(d‘ sound of tlu^ niuitrnl vowel 
(w, in ?/y>, uru). in Swedish, when lonp^, has a sound sonuwhat like that of 
short i (in pin), but more prolon^vd; when short, it is like e in wet. In Hun- 
garian and Tolish, o (unaccented) sounds like e in wet; e nearly likt*. a in mate. 
For the sounds of o, c, s(‘.(‘. § (12. 

§32. (3.) / has usual ly the sound of i in rnffme, which is the same as the 
“long <i” in OT,f', .s/o’, It is often shorteiKMl in fpiantity, lik(‘, th(‘ c in bemoan, 
but tlie fpiality of the sound remains the same, and should not boi sutlered to 
degenerate into that o(‘ % in ill. lids lattfw sound, however, is Inaird in Dutch, 
and sonudimes in (le.rman. In Hungarian, i and i diller only in length, the 
acetmted vowel being more protracted than the nnaccf'utfHl. 

§ 33. (4.) 0 has, for the most part, the sann*,, or nmirly the same, sounds 
that it has in English in the words note, not, north. (Se(\ § 5.) It some- 
times — as in the It. twlj)e — has a sound intenuediate betwinui that of o in 
nnie and that of eo hi food. This is calhul, in Italian, “e ehiam." The “a 
aperto" of the same language is a sound intermediate bid ween the o of note 
and that of n-orth. In Swedish and Norwegian, at. the tmd of a syllable, o has 
the, sound of dd or of do. d, in French, has always the full sound of “ long o ” 
in English. In Hungarian, o is nearly like long o in English; d has a fuller 
and d(uq>er sound. In Polish, o sounds like o in note; 6, like oo m food, or 
in foot. For the, sound of b, see § 4(). 

§ 34. (h.) II, in most of these languages, has, 'when long, the sound of n in 
t7'ue ((Mpiivalent to th<‘. d?i inyiHw/); when short, that of u in fall {(‘((uivaleut. to 
the in foot). In Freneh, — ^and also in Diitelgwlnm at the (MuI of a syllahh',--- 
it has a sound intermediate between (W> and c, fornnul by atl(unpling to ]>r(mounee 
these sounds simultane.onsly, the Ups being placed in tlu', position for uttering ifo, 
and the tongue in that for <1 The sound is sometimes long and Honudimes short, 
l)u(, the, ditrerenee is imwely one of (|uanti(y. In Dutch, n, when short or Htopi»ed, 
is souiuh'd as in nnt. (i, in Swedish, is intermediate betweim 1 and do, hut is a 
pinched and very iSHUiliar sound, ditfering e<msid(U*ahly in its etleet upon the ear 
from that of the French u, the lips being rouiuhul instead of pouted. I'he iu'ar« 
(!st (Hjuivalent in English is oo. In Hungarian, w. (unne<'ented) has tlu', sound 
of (h; u, a long(‘.r ami fulhu’ sound of the same ginuu'al (pmlily. For tlu\ sound 
of il, H(‘e § 51. 

§ 30. (tJ.) ,r, for the most pari, has the aame sound that i has; that is, It Is 
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like “long e” in English. (See § In Dutch, it has the soimcl of the Eng- 
lish “long?*” (i in but in the modem Dutch orthography it is replaced by 

7/. In Danish, Norwegian, and Swedish, it is like the French and Dutch w, or 
the German ii. (Sec § 134.) 

Diphtliongs and “Vowel Combinations. 

§ 36. (7.) Aaj in most languages, has the same sound as single a, — that is, 
the sound of a in far ^ — but is more proh)nged. In Danish, it sounds nearly 
as a hi all^ but verges towards the sound of 0 in note. 

§ 37. (8.) Ae^ or d, when long, is usually sounded like a in fate^ or the first c 
in there; when short, like c in met. (See § 1.) In Dutch, it is like a in far; 
but the reformed Dutch orthography substitutes aa for ae. 

§ 38. (0.) Aeu^ or d/g in German, has the sound of oi in toil, but is dififer- 
ently pronounced in ditrerent parts of Germany. 

§ 39. (10.) ..di and oy are generally sounded like the English adverb ay (yes); 
but in French they have nearly the sound of a in fate, or c in there. (See § 1.) 

§40. (11.) in French, has the same sound as the French au; that is, 
\)f the English “long 0.” 

§41. (12.) has a prolonged sound of the foreign e, which is nearly 
wpiivnlcnt to the English a in fate. (See § 31.) 

§42. (13.) M mid ey are generally like ay in day, when this word is pro- 
nounced with the I’ull di],)hthongul sound of the vowel. In French, they have a 
more open sound, resembling that of e in met, or that of a in mate with the ter- 
minal element of (lu^ a omitted. (See § 1.) In German and Danish, they are like 
the English a<lvcrb ay (yes); that is, they unite the sounds of a in far and' i in 
ill, and lienee lusarly resemble our “long 

§43. (14.) hJ'Ui, in French and Dutch, has — with some variations of quantity, 
and some slight difierences of quality — a sound similar to that of u in urn, but 
more accurately described as intermediate between the a in mate and the 0 in 
note, and formed by an attempt to pronounce those vowels simultaneously. (See 
§ 40.) JCu, in German and Danish, sounds like at in toil. In Italian, Spanish, 
and Portugucsi^, it is equivalent to d'iYo. 

§44. (15.) Je usually sounds like c in me, but, in German, it sometimes 
makes two syllables, and, in French, before r final, forms a diphthong which 
is pronounced <Qt. 

§45. (10.) Jl is equivalent to i — that is, to the English “long e,” as in 
wm— -prolonged. 

§ 40. (IT.) Oe, or d (in Dan. 0), in the Germanic languages, is emmtlally the 
same as eu in French (see § 43), though most authorities recognize a slight 
dilfcreiuse of quality between the two sounds, 0 iucliiiing more to the sound 
of (I, and having the lips more iiursed up for its utterance, than eu. The u in 
urn is tlu‘, nearest Ihiglish approximation to both. In Hungarian, 5^' or 5 is 
merely a Iong(‘r varitdy of ih 

§47. (18.) (Ku, in French, is like m in the same language. (See § 43.) 

§48, (lb.) Gq in Ere neb, sounds, in most words, nearly like wa in was. In 
some words, it formerly bad the sound now given to id, by which it is replaced 
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in tlio modem Fjrvmch spelling?. Oi, in Dmusli, ia like oHn EngliBh; 0* Is 
with the 0 ahort, or l)ric(’. 

§ 49. (20.) Oo, haa the aouiul of oo in door, or o in 'fiote, Koim'wtiat proIonpftMl, 
and without th(,i fiual element of this sound in English. 

§60. (21.) 0 u>, ill Fri'iieh, when lonjif, is like oo in food!; when short, like 
00 hi JhoL In Dutch and NTorwe^j^ian, it has the sound ot' on in the Diif^lish 
word out. In IVirtiiguese, it is usually jironoiinced like (he Kiifflish “ lon|^ o.” 

§ 61. (22.) (le, or a, in the Germanic Uin^,nuigeH, is soumUul like the French u 
(8ce § 34.) In llunpirian, u or u is merely a loiif^'cr variidy of it. 

§ 62. (23.) Ul and i% in Dutch, reacinhle oi in Knglish. 

§ 63. (24.) l/u is like oo in Jood, but longer. 

Consonants. 

§ 54. (25.) in, in German and Danish, at the end of a word, sounds like 
In Spanish, between two vowels, its sound is intermediate betwmm those of thfl 
English b and w, and may be descrilx'd as a v made, without tlu^ aid of thi 
teetli, but with the lips alone, which are pouted and brought llatly and feebl)» 
into contact. 

§65. (2().) 0, in Ilaliaii, Ixdbreeand /, sounds like oh in ohnroh; in Spanish, 
in the same iiositlon, like th, in thin (though in (kilalonia and in Spanisli 
America it has the sound of a). In German and Danish, before e, i, //, a, ii (0), /'i, 
or a diphthong eoinmeneing with anyone of thesi', kdters, and in Polish in all 
positions, it is prououneed like ts. 6, in Polish, blends the sounds of /« and eon*' 
sonant y. (Gomparo § 74.) (/, in French and Portuguese, sounds like «, before 

a, and u, 

§ 60. (27.) /I, ill Gennan, Dutch, and Swiulish, at the end of a word, sonndH 
like G* i» Spanish and Danish, when occurring In'tweim two vowi'ls, or at the 
end of a word, like th in thh, but it is very gently prououneed, so as Homo> 
tiim'.s scarcely to be audible. 

§67. (28.) F, ill Swedish, at the end of a word or syllabh',, sounds as a 
docs in English. 

§ 68. (2!).) (t is always “hard” before <t.o, u, ns it is in the Fiiglish words 
r/(t/ii, (johf, (just. In Polish, it is hard in all sitnations; so also in Hungarian, 
unless follow(‘d hy_/ or y, (See§§ 7(i, 71).) In FnMich, S])ainsh,and Portngm^se, 
before c, and y, it is like tlic y of thesi' languug(‘s. (See § (U).) In Dalian, in 
the same! position, it is like the English y, that is, like y in ye//n (S<‘e § 8.) In 
German, (he slandard and b(‘st promincia(i<m makes //“hard” in every ease 
when it is followisl by a vowel iutlie same word; but when pns'eded and not fob 
lowed by a vowel, it has the sound of (he Gennan oh. (Sih* § 71.) In Dutch, //, 
in all iiositions, bus a liarsh guttural sound, whieb is the Hoiumt or vocnliziul eoi% 
rcHpondfUit of tin* G(*rnuui guttural oh, (See § 71.) In Swedish, Ixdbre e, /, y, d, 
and fi, and when pnx'eiled by any otlnu’ consonant than a, it sounds Iik(* (Ini 
English con.'^oiiant y; in Danish, at tho end of a word, its sound is very soft, 
sonnwbat res<'nibliiig (hat of//. — (fn, in French, Spanish, and Portuguemi, 
before c ami i, sounds like f/u in yweaf., //m7c, the t(> being iuserted to keep tho y 
in its hard sound hefon^ Ihcso vowels. 
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§59. (30.) //, in French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese, is either wholly 
mute, or is very feebly as})irate(l. In the remaining languages of Continental 
lilurope, it sounds as in Jilnglisli. In all of them, it is mute when it follows a vowel 
in the same syllable, its olFice being merely^ to show that the vowel has its long 
sound. In Polish, k is very harslily aspirated, resembling /c, or the German 
guttural ch. (See § 71.) 

§60. (31.) ./, in German, Dutch, Danish, Norwegian, Swedish, Polish, and 
Hungarian, has the sound of the English y consonant. In Italian, it has rather 
tile sound of “ long e.” In French and Portuguese, it has the sound ortho epically 
represented by’ zh ,* that is, of s in irmmre^ or z in azure. In Spanish, it has a 
very^ peculiar sound, somewhat resembling that of a strongly aspirated /a, and 
tliis is substituted for it in Spanish America. “ To pronounce it,” says Ellis, 
“the back of the mouth must be stopped by doubling up the back of the 
tongue, and making an etlbrt as if to hawk up phlegm, the scrape being in the 
palate,, and not in the pharynx.” It is mo.st nearly allied to the Gennan palatal 
cA, but must not be confounded with it, nor with sh, h, or the guttural ch. 

§ 61. (32.) A, in French, in the terminations Ue,, nk, pU., &;c. (as in idbU., 
branle, is colloquially whispered, hut in serious or careful discourse, it 

has its usual vocal sound, and is followed by a faint sound of the neutral vowel 
(w m ip, urii). £, in Polish, has a peculiar, thick sound, formed by placing the 
under side of the lip of the tongue firmly against the hack of the upper front 
tooth, or the upper gum. 

§ 02. (33.) M and «, in French and Portugitesc, when final in a word or 
syllable, and also when not doubled or not followed by a vowel, have no 
sound of their own, hut are mere diacritical letters, or signs, serving to show 
that the preceding vowel is nasal, that is, pronounced by opening the back 
nostrils and allowing the voice to enter the nose simultaneously with its passage 
through the mouth. The nasal vowels in French are as follows ; — 

1. 2. 3. 4. 

am, an ) ^ im, in, (o)in om, on j nm, un 1 

cm, eu ) aim, am ^^v^a aun ) cum, eun ) 

eim, ein 
(i) en J 

In ])ronomicing these sounds, there mn.st bo no contact of the tongue and the 
Hol’t palate, as in forming (he sound of ny in English. Ry some phonctisls, 
(lie first. <)(’ the.se nasal vowels is regarded as eorresi)onding to th(‘, i)ure oral 
vow(d in far; by oilnws, to that in not; but these two sounds are closely re- 
lated, the brief open o of not (o) being intermediate hetween the a of far (a) and 
the 0 ofybr (o, a, or aw), and hence difiering hut little frotn a shortened form of 
th(j opcai Tlnu'e is disagreement, also, as to the quality of the third nasal 
vowel, Honu*. wvferriug it to the o in note, or to its briefer form as heard in the 
New England prommeiatiou of whole, only, &,c, (as is done in this work); while 
others think that it corresponds to the o in form, north, &e. In Portuguese, 
the nasality o(‘ a vowed is sometimes indicated by the sign (originally a 
SUiKTposed m) placed over it. The combinations riqwesenting nasal vowels arc 
U, to, am, an (pron. Hi”); cm, en (pron. iw (pron. ^”); b,om,(m (pron. 
JJ'*); wm, un (pron. «/'). Nasal diphlhongs are &e, tu, <lo, oe. The terminations 
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(lea, wore formerl}'' written aem^ oem. I'lio nanal vow('1b <>' and iP occur in 
PoUhIi, in which hui|j;uagc they arc written a, e , — d/, in convcu'Hatioiuil French, 
is whispcnul, and not voculiy-ed, in wueli words as schhnio. ; hut, in fonnal 
delivery, it has its usual vocal sound, followed hy an iudisliiud, inunuur of the 
mute e. — hdiforc //, in Italian, usually preserves its pure soiiud; iu the otluu 
Continental Kuropoan langua^t;es, or in most of them, it taki^s tlu‘, sound of the 
English n in sink. — iV^, hi Spanish, is a variety of 'a, fornuul hy an attiHtq>t to 
pronounce n and consonant 2/ siniiiltaneously. 'fhe same is true of the Polish n. 
The etfeet is V(jry similar to that produced 1)3^ the insertion of 2 / alter 'a; as in 
minion (mirPyun). (Compare § 74.) 

§ 63. (34.) Qiij in Spanish and Portugnese, wluui followcHl hy e or «, has tho 
aonnd of k; in other situations, that of koo. In French, the eomhiuatioii has 
tho sound of k before every vowel. In (Jermau and Dutch, it is sounded as kio 
would h(‘, in those languages. (See § (58.) In most other languages, its souud 
is essentially the same as in Elnglish. 

§ 64. (35.) at the end of a word or s^yllahle, is sounded more distinctly, 
and in othc.r positions is a[)t to be more strongly t rilled, tluui iu English. By 
us, this hitter is usually pronounced with the under surface of the tip of the 
tongue applied within the dome of the palate, in whicli position the utteraueo 
is naturally very smooth and easy. By foreign nations, r is ordinarily produced 
by appl^dng the upper surface of the tongue’s tip to tho upptir gum at a point 
quite near the teeth, whieli oecasiouH a pecidiar harshness of sound, and most 
generally a decided vibration, or trill. In French, in such words as vhire^ 
apdtre^ amwe, it is iisuall,y pronounced as a whiH])er, hut is sometimes vocalis^ed, 
particularly in serious discourse, forming a syilahle with the obscure c. It 
never admits the interposition of the neutral vowel (a iu a/), urn) between it and 
a preceding vowel, as is often tho case in English. Tims, the French diro is 
pronounced d^i or do/ru, whereas the English dear is pronounced tUFur. 

§ 66. (30.) /S, between two vow<ds, has usually the sound of a in zetd. In 
German, it often has this sound given to it at the beginning of a syllable, hut is 
commonly pronouncesd like .ss, a hiss gliding inslantaneously and almost imper- 
ci'ptihly into a him/.. In riuiigarian, it sounds like sh iu English. in Polish, 
blends in a single utterance the sounds of s and e.ousommi if. (Compare § 74.) 

§ 60. (37.) 7’ has often a more denial sound than iu English, tlu< lip of the 
tongue being placed against (he cutting (ulgc of (he upper (Void; tiielli, and not 
against thi^ upper gum, as with us. Tliis is particularly'' observable iu Spauish. 

§ 67. (38.) P, ill German, Houmls like,/*. In Danish, it is usually like n in 
English, hut someiiim'.H has the sound of fw),* as in havn (h&d)?m, or iiMn); 
when followed hy (!, it has the sound of ./I 

§ 68. (31).) IF, in German and Dutch, is internu'diaii^ hetwiam the English /> 
and Wy on the one hand, and r, on (he otlim*, the inner surfaces of the lips being 
brought (hit against (uieli other, whereas in (Eng.) w (hey ari^ rounded, in 5 (he 
edges are eompressml, and in n the lower Up comes in contact with (he upper 
teeth. (See §54.) By seme writers, this peculiar utterance of w? is said to he 
provincial and dialectical, in German, except in words iu which w is preianled 
l>y a conHoiumt, as, seJmin, In Polish, w, when It preeedes a whispered or muto 
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consonant, is pronounced as f ; in other situations, it has the sound of the 
German lo. 

§ 69. (40.) A", in French, has often the sound of s, and occasionally that of 2 :, 
but more gxuicrally that of H or of //s,a8 in English. In Spanish, it is equivalent 
to the j of that language. (See § 60.) In l‘ortugiiese, it is pronounced like 
&h in &haLL 

§ 70. (41.) in German and Swedish, has the sound of ts; in Spanish, that 
of th in think ; in Italian, usually that of <&. In Polish, z has the sound of this 
letter in the English word zml; the sound of zh^ as in azure (a/zhoor); 
nearly that of rzh. 


Combined Consonants. 

§ 71. (42.) Cli^ in Spanish (except in the Catalan dialect, where it sounds as 
h)^ is pronounced like the same combination in English in the word church. In 
Italian and Hungarian, it has the sound of h ; in French and Portuguese, of s//., 
the exceptions being coulined to words in which it occurs before I or r, and to 
a few words from the Greek, where it sounds like h. In German, Dutch, and 
Polish, when preceded in the same syllable by any one of the vowels a, 0 , or iq 
it has a harsh, guttural sound somewhat resembling a strongly aspirated /i ; as in 
doch^ Imch: it is producctl by bringing the uvula into contact with the base 
of the tongue, and forcing iminlonated breath through the barrier thus Ibrmed, 
the position lakiui by the organs remaining in other respects imclianged. When 
preceded by e, d, <)‘, d, du, cw, /, w, or r, the sound is palatal, and approxi- 
mates clOHidy to that of the lirst two elements in the word hue (li^^oo), the 
tongue being considerably raised in the mouth; as in edit, idi, mdehti^, wdchent-- 
lich^ hitcher, reich, euch, milch, manch, durch. 

Ch, in German and Dutch, before s radical, has the sound of h ,• as in 
Sachsen (szftk^su). 

§ 72. (43.) Cs, in Hungarian, has the sound of ch in church. 

§ 73. (44.) Cz, in Hungarian, sounds like ts; in I'^olish, like ch in church, 

§ 74. (45.) Dj and dy, in Hungarian, is a peculiar sound, organically formed 
by placing the tiii of the tongue in the position for uttering d, and simultaneously 
raising the back part into the position for sounding consonant y, before speaking. 
It closely rcsemblcH the sound of d and consonant y produced in immediate 
succession, as in verdure (verd'yoor), and hence approximates the kindred sound 
of J in Jwt. 

§ 76. (40.) Gh, in Italian, is like yh in the English words gherkin, ghost ; that 
is, like g in get, begin, &c, 

§ 76. (47.) O'j, in Ilungariim, is equivalent to dj or dy in the same language. 
(See § 74.) 

§ 77. (4B,) t/Hiefore i, not followed by a consonant, in Italian, is a peculiar 
liquid sound formed iVom I in precisely the same way that the Hungarian dy is 
fonmul From d. Examples are gli, marsigli, <Scc. (See § 74.) The % is mute, if a 
vowel follows it ; as in hattagUa, miglio, &c- 

§ 78. (49.) On, in French and Italian, represents a peculiar liquid sound 
which is identical with ?1 in Spanish. (Sec § 02, and compare § T4.) 
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§ 79, (50.) %, in ITunfj^avjan, is like dy in that lan{i;uap;e. (See § 74.) 

§ SO. (51.) Kj\ in Swodisli, soiiikIh like c/t in c/mrvh. 

§ 81. (52.) M, in l‘ortugini,se, i.s tin'- .same in Hound with yl in Knuieh and 
Italian, and U in Sjmnish. (See §§ 77, 82.) 

§ 82. (rnh) /J, in SpuniKh, blends the kouiuIs ot* /and (sjusouani ;// in a Hinfi,le, 
thoufifU compound utterance, by an attempt to pronouiuu^ tlu'm .simulta-m'ouHly, 
the back part of the toiijLjfue beinp; placed in the positiou for forming; v/, atid the 
tip at the same time in that for forming;* L Tlie edeet produce', d is V(ny nearly 
the same as in the English words ,//M (tihyal), (mihyun), &c., whcni 

tJie y follows the /, instead of being- amalgamated %vilh it, (doinpan', § 74.) — In 
French, the sound here deserihod i.s, by some Hiu'akers, given to //, winm preeed('d 
by and followed by a vowel; but, neeonling to the m<»deni popular styh*. of 
pronunciation, the .sound of the / i.s dro[)pe(l, while that ol’ y J.s oih'ii whispen'd. 
papUlon i.s pronounced pil'pcFyd^^', or p.^pc^^yda'p y/Z/e^ fdlj or fe^y’? 
mooPyit', or nioo^y/t'. It is to be observed that tins i pK'.e,eding ll is 
silent, il’ itself preceded by a vowel, 

§ 83. (54.) Ly^ in Hungarian, is pronounced like ll in Spanish. (S<'e. § 82.) 

§ 84. (55.) iV//, in Genuau and Swedish, has the same sound as in tlu', Kiighsh 
wt)rds dn(p smyer. 

§ 85. (50.) Nh^ in rortuguese, corre.spondH to the Spanish w. Ny, in Hun- 
garian, has the same sound. (S(‘.c § 02.) 

§ 86. (57.) 1% in all the languagcH of Continental Europe in which it occurs, 
ha.s the same sound, that of,/*. 

§ 87. (58.) Mh is pronounced like simple n 

§ 88. (59.) 7/3, in Polish, is a pex'ailiur sound, said to be uttered by placing the 
tongue in the position for c/r, and trilling tln^ tip, 'which is at liberty ; in other 
words, it is a sinudlaneous proinmeialion of r and zh. 

§ 89. (00.) /Sc, in Italian, before e and, i, is sounded lilu^ di in ihall; in 
other positions, like i-X;. &?, in Polish, unites the somuls of and d. (S('(4 §§ 
05, 55.) 

§ 90. (01.) M, in German, so\mds likes/MU shall; in Italian, before c and 
i, like sch in school,, or sk in skill; in Dutch and Poli,sh, ht'fore all tlu*. vow(',1h, it 
resembles sh, hut is harsher, the oh having (he guttural or palatal souml d<i« 
scribed in § 71. 

§ 91. (02.) in the Oermunic languages, has the same sharp and Inssing 
sound that it usually has in English. 

§ 92. (00.) in (hsrman and Ihmgarian, hoiuhIh lilus s hi mm; in Polish, 
like sli in shall. 

§ 93. (04.) in Polish, is proinnmcxul as shch would b(^ in English. 

§ 94, (05.) 77/, in all the languagiis of (lontimmlal Europe, <n%c(^ptthe Modmii 
Greek (in which I'il, tlu^ grajdiic (H) nival cut of ///., has the same sound that this 
digraph usually has in English), is pronounced Hke/Zdn (hynic,, Thomas,, that is, 
like simple L 

§ 95. (00.) Tj and ///, in Hungarian, blend llu^ soundH of t and consonani ij in 
the same manner that <IJ and <///, in ihes same language, blend the sounds of d 
and y, (See § 74.) Idle msareat English iHpiivaleut is the combination of < 
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and y in the pronunciation sometimes given to the words nature (ndt^yoor^. 
virtm (verl'yot)), &c., though the ch in church is a very similar sound. 

§ 96. (07.) Ts, in Iliingariau, is like ch in churchy being the same as tlie 
Hungarian cs. (See § 72.) 

§ 97. (08.) Tsch^ in Cennan, sounds very nearly as ch in church. (See §§ 
8, 90.) 

§ 98. (09.) in Hungarian, is like zh in English, as heard in the pronun- 
ciation of azure (a-'Klioor), amfudon (kon-fu'zhuu), &c. 

§ 99. (70.) Zsch^ in Gennau, has very nearly the sound of ch in cfmrch} 
thus Zschokke is pronounced almost like chok^kH. (See §§ 8, 70, and 90.) 

§ 100. (71.) Zzj ill Italian, usually has the sound of is. 

§ 101. (72.) The letters k and^; have the same sound as in English. 

§ 102. (78*) Double consonants, in some foreign languages, are dwelt upon 
in a marked manner, producing the ellcct of double articulation, though there 
is but one contact of the organs of speech. ThivS is particularly observable in 
Italian words; as, c. y., hannOj pronounced Sirino, and not Sihio, the two 7i’s 
being prouoiuiccd as distinctly as in the English word mnerve. But if the 
double letters are cc or yy, and the second c or y has the power of ch (m 
church) or of./, in consequence of being followed by anyone of the vowtils 
c, 2 , and y, the first c or y has the sound of t or d; thus uociso is pronounced 
d(>t-clH//.<), not (HhcliG^zo nor ooch-e'zo; oy.yi is od'jcc,not 5/jce,nor oj'ec. In 
like manner, zz is lupiivalent to sometimes to d-dz. 

Einal consonants in French — with the exception of c, /, /f, r, in most 
cases — are not generally pronounced, unless immediately followed, in the 
same Hcutcuce, by a word bogiiming with a vowel. But final consonants, 
in classical and foreign names adopted in French, arc almost always articu- 
lated. 


Accent. 

§103. (74.) The French language, — as unlike the English, has no 

decided accent, all the syllables of a word being uttered with a nearly equal 
stress of voice, (sxcept those in which the mute or obsc.uro e occurs, and those in 
which i, w, or on, pr(‘, cedes a syllable commencing with a vowel. To an English 
ear, however, the French seem to accent the last syllable of a word, because the 
general tendency of our own language is to throw the accent back toward the 
beginuiug of the word. Hence, it is the usual practice in English books, in 
reapelling French words for pronunciation, to mark the last syllable as having 
the accent; at the same time, secondary accents may bo plact'd on the other 
syllables, to pn^vent them from being slurred over, or loo hurriedly and indis- 
tinctly pronounced, as is often the case in the enunciation of uTia('cented syl- 
lables in English. It ma.y be observed, that, in French words derived from the 
Xjatin, the final spoken syllable always represents the aciccnted syllable of the 
Latin ; it Ihcrofore has a right to, and, in point of fact, receives, whatever accent 
tliere is. 

The Hungarian language, like the French, has no accent, the syllables of a 
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word being distinguished from each other solely by quantity, as in Greek and 
Latin. (Seo§ 20.) But in this -work, as in others, an accent is i)Uu'e(l on the 
long syllable, in conronnity with the primuple ohservcul in the aeeiuitnation of 
Greek and Latin words. 

In the Gornnuiic iamily of languag(‘.8, the principal accent fulls upon the radi- 
cal syllable; but, in consequence of the vast proportion of eonipOund words, 
secondarily accented syllables abound, so tliat two, and sometimes even three 
or four, accents of nearly oqtial force may occur in the same word. It is 
evident, that, to those who are familiar with the meaning and composition of 
words in these languages, tlie accentuation must he easy ; but no general 
rules can be given. 

Italian words anj mostly accented on the penultimate syllahht; the same is true 
of Spanish and Portuguese words ending in a vowel, while those (uidiiig in a 
consonant, in these two languages, are generally accented on the last syllable. 
But the exceptions — especially in Italian — are so numerous that the rule is 
not, perhaps, of much practical utility. 

Polish words are invariably accented on the penultimate syllable; while the 
seat of the accent in Russian words is almost always the last syllable. 



EXPLANATION OE ABBREVIATIONS, ETC. 


<1., 

• . . act. 

Am,, or Amer.j 

. American. 

Ar,, or Arab., • 

. . Arabic. 

A.-S,, , 

. Anglo-Saxon. 

K, . , . 

. . . bom. 

CeM., . 

. . Celtic. 

cent,, 

. . century. 

Chald., 

. Chaldaian. 

coll, or colloq., 

. , colloquially. 

Cotnp., 

. . Compare. 

Cyc., 

. . Cyclopoidia. 

<1, • * . 

. . . died. 

D.,, . . 

. , . Dutch. 

Dan., . . 

. . Danish. 

EcUn., 

. . Edinburgh. 

Egypt., 

. . Egyptian. 

Eng,, 

. . English. 

fern,, 

. . feminine. 

For., 

. . h'oreign. 

Ft,, . . . 

. , Ercnch. 

Gcr,, 

. . German. 

Or., , • 

. . Creek. 

mb.. 

, , ITohrcw. 

ffkt., . 

, . History. 

Mung., 

, . Hungarian. 


IceL, 

. Icelandic. 

It., . . . . 

, . Irish. 

JLj or Ital, . 

. . Italian. 

Lat., . . . . 

. Latin. 

Mag., . 

. Magazine. 

Myth., 

Mythology. 

JSforw., , 

. Norwegian. 

Per., . 

. . Persian. 

Pol, 

. . Polish. 

Port., . 

. Portuguese. 

Pr., 

. Proven 9al. 

pron., . pronounced, pronunciation. 

Prov., 

. Provincial. 

Qu., . 

. Quarterly. 

q. V. {quod vide), 

. which see. 

Mev., . 

. . Review- 

Bom., 

. Roman. 

Sansh., 

. . Sanskrit. 

8C., .... 

. . scene. 

Scand., 

. Scandinavian, 

Scot., 

. Scottish. 

Shah., 

. Shakespeare. 

Sp., . . . 

♦ Spanish. 

Sw., , , 

, , Swedish. 


Spaced letters are used to distinguish forms of spelling which are 
not so common or so well authorized as tliose adopted in the vocabulary. 




“AS PEOPLE BEAD NOTtHNO IN THESE DATS THAT IS MORE THAN FOBTY- 
Eioirr HOURS old, i am daily admonished that allusions, the most 
OUVIOUS, TO any thing m THE BEAK OF OUIi OWN TIME NEED EXPLA- 
NATION.” - DB QUINCJiT. 
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A 

A-bad'dSn. [Ilob., from d&nrrZ, to be 

’ ruiucd.J The Mcbrew name of the 
ovil .spirit or destroying angel, called 
Apollyon in Greek. [Utn, ix. 11.) 
8oiue of the inedia'ival deinonogra- 
plun’s regarded him as the chief of the 
demons of the Heveiith hierarchy, and 
as the causer of wars, eomhiistion.s, 
and uproars. Klopstock^ has made 
use of him in his JMessiah,” under 
the name of Ahadoiina, representing 
him as a fallen angel, still bearing 
tractis ol* his former dignity amid the 
distigurements caused by sin. 

Ab'§-ris. [Gr. ‘^AfSapLf;.] A hyper- 
borean priest of Apollo, whoso history 
is entirely mythical. Ho is said to 
have been (ihdowed with the gift of 
prophecy; to have taken no earthly 
food; and to hav(‘, ihlden through the 
air on an arrow, the gift of Apollo. 

Tlift (tart of Aharis, ‘wlilch carrliul tho phi- 
losopher whnrcMocviT Ivc dcHlml it, ffratlflos 
later cntluiHliiHtH in travel uh thocapof For- 
tuuatutt tuicl th« Himi’c-ootnpoUhtp: hootK of 
du) luirijory hero f.Ta<sk tlu» Giaikt-klUvr], 
milrnott. 

Ab^’di-el. [Heb., servant of God.l The 
name of an angel mentioned by tho 
Jewisli ( hibalists. He is represented, 
in Milton’s “ Paradi.se Post,” as one 
of the seraphim, who, when Satan 
tried to stir up a revolt among tlie 
angels subordinate to his autbority, 
alone and boldly withstood his trai- 
torous designs. 


So spake the sernph Ahdiol^ Mthfttl founo. 
AinoiiK the faithless; faithful only he; 
Amoak innuuiembUi false, uujuoved, 
Tlnsliaken, inisoducetl, uuterrUiod, 

Ilis loyalty he kept, his love, his zeal. 

Pw, Zost, M\ V 
You Bhall invoke the Muse, — and certainly 
she ouf!:ht to be propitious to an author, who, 
in an ajJOHtatiziu}? age, adheres witli the faith 
Qt'Abdu’.C to the aucieut form of adoration. 

iSir iP. Saott. 

Ab-h.or'son (-sn). An executioner in 
Shakespeare’s “Measure for Meas- 
ure.” 

A'bSu Has's§,n. Tho hero of one of 
the atorie.s in tho “ Arabian Nights’ 
Eutortainments,” — a young man of 
Bagdad, who, bv a stratagem of Ha- 
ronn~Al-RascM(i, was twice made to 
believe liimHelf caliph, and who at- 
terward became in reality the ca- 
liph’s chief favorite and companion. 

Ah I won’t T caliph fl)r a day, ns honest Abou 
Iftmnn. wished to he, I would scourge me 
th(‘He jugglers out of the commonwealth with 
rods of scorpions. )V. tdcoU, 

Addington fSecrotary of tho Treasury], f>n 
the other hft,n(l, was by no meaiiH inclined to 
descend from his high p;>altU)n. He was, in- 
deed, under a delusion much resembling that 
ofAhou Ikman Intho Arablim tale. Ills hrnln 
was turned by his shoi't and unreal ealipliaU*. 

Mticaultith 

Abraham - Cupid. An expression 
occurring in Hliakospoare’s Romeo 
and Juliet” (a. ii., sc. 1), conjeet- 
nred by TTpton to be a mistake for 
and to allude to Adam 
Bell, the edehrated archer. In Mal- 
li well’s opinion, “the eonjecturo ia 


For the “ Key to tho Schamo of l^ronunclation,” with the accompanying Explanation*, 
find for tho llomarka and Buies to whloh tho numbers after certain words refer, see pp. xiv-xedi. 
1 
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vory plausible, m proper names are 
frenuently abbreviated in early MS8., 
and it huUh the sense and motor.” 
But Dyce thinks that Abraham is 
nuircdy a corruption of auburn^ and 
aappoVlH his view ))y citing sovoral 
passages Iroin old bt)oks where the 
corruption is uinpiestiouahle. Mr. R. 
(}. White remarks, in conlinuation 
of Dyce’s conjecture, that “Cupid is 
always represiuiU'.d by the old paint- 
ers as aul)urn“haired.” 

Abralaam IST ewland, See Ni2wnANi>, 

ABltAHAM. 

Ab'8&-16m. A name given by Dry- 
den*, in his poem entitled “Absalom 
and Achitophel,” to the Duke of 
Monmouth, a natural son of Charles 
n. Like Absalom, the son of David, 
Monmouth was remarkable for his 
)ersonal beauty, his popularity, and 
lis undutifulnoss to his father.* 

Absolute, Captain. A character in 
{Sheridan’s comedy of “ The Rivals; ” 
distinguished for Ins gallant, deter- 
niinetl spirit, adroit address, and dry 
luimor. 

Tlui author will <1<) well to profit hy Captain 
ttUvloo to UIh Horvttut, and nov«r 
tell hhn wore Uoh than arc itullHnouHahly 
«(HU)»rtury. W. Iticotl. 

Absolute, Sir An'tho-ny (4o-). A 
character in Sheridan’s comedy of 
“ The Rivals;” represented ns testy, 
ositive, impatient,, and overbearing, 
ut yet of a warm and generous dis- 
position. 

4^^“* “ Sir Antlumy is an evident copy 
after 8i«<)lU)t,fc’H kind-hearted, hlKli-splr- 
Jfced Matthew llrainble.” Ilazlltt. 

X will no toufjer uviiii invHelf of Hueh weak 
jnlulHterB tiB you? — t will dlHcard you? — t 
will tnihcKOt you, am AVr Anthmit Abmlntn 
«?iy8. *ViV fy. iVcoti. 

Ab-sfr'tus. f(Jr. ’'A^/fvprot;,'] ((h\ 

if Itom. iifyth,) A brother of M(»dea, 
and h('r companion in her flight from 
Colchis. Einding (hat she was nearly 
overtaken by luvr father, she killed 
Absyrlus, n’nd cut; his body into 
pi(‘<;eH, whhdi? she Heaitm*ed along the 
way, that, her tiitlnu* might thus Im 
d(d*ain(ul by gatlnuiug up the re- 
mains of his murdertul son. Heo 
AittJONAUTH and Mkdka. 

|L-buki$h. A w(^allhy merchant of 
Bagdad who tigures in the “Tales of 


the Genii,” by II. Ridley, lie meets 
with various re.markahb’i adventures 
in his (piest for the tjUisnuin of Oro- 
luaiies, which he is driv<*n to scc.k by 
the threats of a little old hag who 
haunts him nightly, and nmkes his 
life miserable. Ih? liuds at, last that 
the inestimable talisman is — to obey 
(Jod and to love bis commandmeuts*; 
and he linds also that all his womh^r- 
ful exp(‘,rienct'-H liav?^ Ixsm but the 
baseless fabric of a dream. 

Like Almdah, hi tlio Amhiiui wtory, he It 
ulwayH looking out, Ihr tlui Kury, aou kiniwt 
that the uijj;ht will eoino, and tint Ineviiablt 
huK with it. Thackvi'itti. 

And there, too, wiw AhutUtfu the nu>reliant, 
with the terrible little old woman hobbling 
out of the box in his bedroom. jlh'ch’m, 

jS.-oa'di-A ( Er. Amdir^ said to lui de- 

* rived from A/iubenaradie^ tlm name 
of one of th(( principal rivtu's of Nova 
Scotia; in ol<l grants called // ActuHr. 
and original, and 

now the poetic, nami^ of Nova Hco- 
tia, or rather of a tract (‘Xt ending 
from the Ibrtietli to the forty-slxtli 
degrtK^ of north latitudt^, wlEudi wa.s 
granhsl, Nov. 8, IdOh, to Do Monts, 
by Henry I V. ol‘ Ernnce, Thci prtistmt, 
province of Nova Scotia t^xttmds 
from lat. 2(E to 45^ N. In 
.Klill, Acadia wjis granttnl by charter 
to Sir William Alexandte', ^ and its 
name changtul to Nava HvofSa, 

ilO)* hi the numerous tllsputes hetwwn 
the I'hiffilHh and french eoloiilHlw iirevlous 
to febls fct'rritory elianpfiid masters 
t<m or a doxeti times, ?>.nd the boundarU'S 
wore widened or narrow<?d aeeordlng to 
the mspeetive views of the onpostng pitr- 
ties. In 1755, the fremeh hdmbltanta 
wer<^ selwul, forcibly rmnoved, ?md dis- 
persed amom? th<» fuKlIsh eolonists on 
the .\tla.«tle eoast. hongtellow has made 
this event thoi subject <»f his ixmhu of 
“ Mvang?iline.” 

.-o©8'ti&a. f(}r. ’A/tf on/t', I {(Hr, tf 
Horn, iVyih.) A son of tlu^ Sicilian 
river-god Crimisns and of a 1’rojan 
w<nuan of the name (d* Egi^sta <»r 
Si^gesta. ACmms^ on his arrival in 
Sicily, was hospilahly' riuadved bv 
him,* and, on revisit mg the iHland, 
celebrahul the anniversary of An- 
cIusch’h <lea(h by varlotw gam<*H and 
feats at arnw. *AI, a trial of skill in 
archery, Aeesli^s look part, and db- 


W For the “ ICey to the Beluimo of ProttunolaHonf witii the aeoompanylug I’lxplaaatloaiib 
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charged his arrow into the air %vith 
such force that it took lire, and 
marked out a pathway of ilamc, until 
it was wholly coiiHiiuied and disap- 
jKiared from sight. 

Thy (IcHtiiiy rcinainK imtold; 

For, likr Arctitra' Hliaft of old, 

The Bwilt thou^^ht kindloH uh it flies. 

And buruB to aHhc» in the skioH. 

LouaftiUov). 

[Gr. {Or. tj- 

JianL H/ijfh.) A companion and 
friend of yEneas. His lidclity was 
extnnplary that, “ lidus Acliates,” 
faithful Achates, became a proverb. 

Old cnouj^h, perhans, but seiirco ■wl«c 
onoujjth, if lie luia chosen this fellow for hin 
“ lidus Achates," Hir If', i^eott. 

A;^h'e-r5n. [Gr. ^Ax^xav ; as if S 
fk’oa', the stream of woe, or from 
it privative and to rejoice, 

the joyless stream.] {Or. tf lioni. 
MytJl.) A son of Sol and Terra, 
changed into a river in hell ; some- 
times used in a general sense to 
designate hell itscll'. 

Abhorred Styx, the flood of deadly hate. 

Sad Acheron, of howvW black aud deen. 

Mlton. 

Jfi-ghiia$§. [Gr. (6V.tf 
Mirm. Myth,.) The principal hero of 
Homer’s “ Iliad,” the son of Eeleus, 
king of the Myrmidons, in Thessaly, 
and of Thetis, a Nereid. He was 
distinguished above all the rest of 
the Greeks in the Trojan war by his 
strength, beauty, and bravery. At 
his birth, he was dipiied by his mother 
in the rivi'.r Styx, and 'was thus made 
inviiliuu'able except in the right heel, 
— or, as some say, the ankles, — by 
whicli she held (dm ; but ho was at 
length killed by Taris, or, according 
to some accounts, by Apollo. See 

An unfortunate country [TTanoverh If the 
KukUbU would but think ; liable tobo«tran- 
gU'd, at any tiriu', for Knglainl's ouarrcla’, tlio 
Achu1e»-hecl to invulnerable Fuglaud. 

Carlt/le. 

of Gemiany. A title 
given, on account of his braverv, to 
Albert, Margrave of Brandimburg 
and Gulmbach (1414-1480), “a tall, 
fiery, tough old gentleman,” says 
Carlyle, “in his day, ... a very 
blazing, far-Heim character, dim as 
ho has now grown,” 


, A-ghit'o-plieL A nickname given to 
tile Earl of vShattesbury (iU2i-l(>83) 
by his contemporaries, and made use 
of by Drydeii in his poem of “Ab- 
salom and Aehitophel,” a masterly 
satire, springing from the political 
comiiiotious oC the times, and de- 
signed as a detensc of Cliarles II. 
against the Whig* party. There is a 
striking reseniblaiice* between the 
character and career ol Shaftesbury 
and those ol’ AcliiU)i)licl,or Aliitlio- 
pliel, the treacherous Irieiid and coun- 
selor ol' David, and the fellow-con- 
spirator of Ab^alonl. 

Of thiK denial aud this apology, wo Bhall 
only Hay that the iirst Heeum vtuy iiiioeryphnl. 
and the necoud would justify any cniiie which 
Machiavd or Achifopnd could uivcutorrec- 
ouuucud, ^ir ir. i'fcott. 

A'cis. [Gr. A tut;-] ( Gr, (}’• Horn. 
Myth.) A Sicilian shepherd, beloved 
by the nymph Galatea, and crushed 
under a huge rock by Tolypheiiiiis, 
the Cvclops, who was jealous of him. 
His blood gushing forth from under 
the rock was changed by the nymph 
into a river, the Acis, or Acinius, at 
the foot of Mount yEtna. 

Tlnifl equipped, be would manfiilly sally 
forth, with pipe in mouth, to besiege soino 
fair daiUHers obdurate heart, — not such a 
pipe, good reader, os that which Ac/s did 
sweetly tuiio in praise of his Galatea, but 
one ot true Deltt inanufaeture, and furnished 
with a charge of fragrant tobacco. 

ir. Jnnnff. 

^-cra'si-S (§-kra^zh!-ft). [From Gr. 
uKpaala, want of self-control or mod- 
eration, intemp(*raiice, from ct priva- 
tive and tephrog, strength, power.j 
A witch in Spenser’s “ Faery Q,neen,’‘ 
represented as a lovely aud charming 
woman, whose dwelling is the Bower 
of Bliss, Hituated on an island floating 
in a lake or gulf, and adorned with 
every thing in nature that could de- 
light the senses. Acrasia typifies 
the vice of Intemperance, and Sir 
Guyon, who ilhistrates the opposite 
virtue, is commissioned by the fairy 
queen to bring her into subjection, 
and to destroy her residence. 

X'oreg, Bob (n'k^rz). A character 
in Sheridan’s comedy of “ The Ri- 
vals;” celebrated for his cowardice, 
aud Ills system of referential or alle- 
gorical swearing. 


and for tho ItuniarkH aiul EuUi« to which the numhortt after certain worda refer, see pp. xlv xtxU 
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As throtigli his palms Bob valor oozed, 
Bo Juan’s virtue ebbed, I know «t)t how. 

Hl/ron^ 

BohIcIcb, terror, as Boh vlorea says of its 
counterpart, courage, will comeaiul go; and 
IbW people can atlbrd timidity emmgh for the 
wrihir's piirpowe wl\o is cUderiulned on *‘lu>r- 
tlfylug ” them through throe thick volunu's. 

® air W. ikott. 

Ao-tS0'§n. [Or. ^kKraioiv.] {Gr. 
Monh. Myth.) A ituiunis himlor, who, 
having Hurprised Diana while bIic 
was bathing, wan chuugod by her 
into a Htag, and, in Unit Ibrin, was 
torn to pitjcOH by his own hounds. 

lie ( Hyn)nl, aHlguoHH, 

Had gazed on Nature’H naked luvelmoHa, 
.dchroM-like, and now he iled UHtray 
"With feobl(! Mtepw o’er the world’s wUdorncBs; 
And his own tlioughts, along that rugged 

Pursued, ^lilee raging hounds, their father nnd 
their prey. iihclk'i/. 

Adam. 1. honnorly a jocular nanio 
for a flerguaut or builhr. 

Not that Adam that lcei)t the paradise, hut 
that Adam that keeps the prison. ahoh. 

2. An agud servant to Oliver, in 
Shakospoarc’s “As You Like It” 

‘‘ Tho setving-tmiu Adam, humbly 
born arid coars(dy nurtured. Is no Insiguif- 
ioanb poraouago in the drama; and wo 
find in the healthy tone of his mind, and 
in hia goneroua heart, whieh, under re- 
verses and wrongs, still preserves its 
charitable trust in his fellows, as well as 
in his kindly, though frosty, age, a. de- 
lightful and instructive contrast to tlio 
cUaraetcr of Jaiiues, which could hardly 
have been accddontal.” Ji. O. White. 

Adamastor ( rid^iJ-inhs'tSr ,* Port. pron. 
fi-dil-inis-tbr/, (Id). Tlio Siiirit of tho 
Stonily Capo, — i. f'., tho Dapn of 
Good "Hoi)o, — a hidoous phantom 
doscribed by (lamoens, in tho lilUi 
canto of tho* “ Lusiad,” as apiioaring 
by night to the lleet of Vasco da 
Gama, and predicting tho woes which 
would berall subHoipient expeditions 
to India. MicJde supposes that by 
Adamastor the gonius of Mobmn- 
medanism is iiihnuled. According to 
Barndo, he was one of the driants 
who nuule au attack on heaven, and 
weni killed by th<^ gods or buried 
undiT various mountains. 

Wiu'e Adammtor to appear to him Tthe 
“ giuiilu ” of Piu’IhI, he would HhoutotU, “ llal- 
le there, eld llug-a-beol” ft Uuf/o, Trann. 

Adam Kad'm^n. Tn tho Gabalistic 
doctrine, the name givmi to the lirst 


emanation from tlio Eternal Foun- 
tain. It signiluis the Kirst Man, or 
the first production of diviius energy, 
or the Son of God; and to it the idirer 
and inferior euuiuatioiis are subor- 
dinate. 

Adam, Maator. Siu^ Master Adam. 
Adams, Parson Abraham. A (*ouu- 
try enrnie in Fielding's uovid of 
“‘.Joseph Andrews;” distinguished 
for his goodness of heart, iioverty, 
learning, and ignorance of the worlll, 
combined with eo u rage, modesty, aiul 
a thouMUud oddities. 

“As to Parson Adams, and his 
fist, and his good lu'jirt, and his d'lHohylus 
which lu) couldn't see to read, and Ids 
riyoloing ut being delivered from a ride 
in the carriage with Mr. Ihd.m* Ihnmeo. 
whom ho InuUuToneouHly compUnumUal 
on tho sniallnosH of his pareehial nutans, 
lot every hoily ri'jolee that tliore has lUHm 
a man iu tho worul called Henry fielding 
to think of Hucli a character, and thou- 
sands of good peoplo sprltikkal about 
that world to answer for tho truth of 
it ; for had there not boon, what womd 
have boon its valiufi' . . . lie Is one of 
tlio Hiinplesb, but at the same time mau- 
liost of men ; is anxious to read a man 
of the world his sermon on ^ vanity ; ’ 
>reachcs pathnu'o under ailihdlon, and 
s ready to lose his S(mH('H on the death 
of Ms little hoy ; in short, has ‘ every 
virtue under lienveip’ except tliat of 
superiority to the eoinmou falUugs of 
lumianifcy, or of bidng able to resist 
knocking a rascal down when he Insults 
the innocent, Ue is very poor ; and, 
agreeably to the notions of refinement in 
timse ilays, Is tmatml by the rich as if 
he were fifctle Jadter than a servant 1dm- 
solf. Kven their stewards think it a een- 
descenskm to treat him on eiiuul terms,” 
Lf'ifji'h fBmt., 

“The humanity, Ixmevolenee, and 
ttoodnesH of lu«u’t HO eonspleueuH hi Mr. 
Adams, his unswerving int(*gr!ty, his 
xeal In the oanse of tho eppwHsed, Ids 
nniUreeted nature, indc'pendent of Ids 
talent and learning, win our esteem and 
)«'spect, even while Ids vhtnous rimnHo- 
ity provokes our smiles; and the little 
predicaments Into which he fidls, owing 
to his ahsenee (jfmind, are Bueh as excite 
our mirth without a shadow of derision 
or malovolcnee,” lliorntm Humw* 

As to Ids {lingo von Trlmbergkd Inward 
num, w<'! can stUi be nure that he waa no 
mere htJokworm, ortihuple Bamm Adaiim. 

< ViWiS/lA 
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Ad'di-fion of tlie la'ortli (acVdi-sn). 
A sum am 0 somotimes given to lieurv 
Mackenzie (1745-1831), the Scottisli 
novelist, whosti stylo, like Addison’s, 
is distinguished for its rotinemont and 
(lelicacy. 

Addle, or Addled, Parliament, 
{Jvn(/. A name given to the 

English rarliainent which assembled 
at London, April 6, 1(314, and was 
dissolved on the 7th ot‘ the following 
June. It was so called because it 
remonstrated with live King on his 
levying “benevolences,” and passed 
no acts. 

Ad-me'tus. [Gr. ’'A J^Tyrof.] ( Gr. c} 
Jionu Afydi,) A king of rht‘ne, in 
Thessah^ Ini^bandof Alcestis, famous 
for his inistbrnnics and piety. Apollo 
entered Ills service as a ^shepherd, 
having been condemned by Jupiter 
to become the servant of a mortal lor 
one year as a punishment for slay- 
ing the (Jyclops. Lowell has matle 
this incident the subject of a short 
poem entitled, “ The Shojiherd of 
King AdmetuH.” Sec Alcestis. 

Admirable Oriohton. See Cnicii- 
TON, The Admiuaulk. 

Admirable Doctor. [Lat, Doctor 
Mirabilu,] A title lasstowed upon 
Uoger Bacon (T214-12.)‘2), an English 
monk, who, by the power of his 
genius and the extent of his learning, 
raised himself above his time, made 
many astonishing discovericH in sci- 
ence, and contributed much to the 
extension of real knowledge. 

j^d'o-naTs. A poetical name given 
by Shelley to the poet Keats ( 17U(i- 
1821), on whose untimely death he 
wrote a monodv blearing this name 
for its title, l^ie name was coined 
by Shelley probably to hint an anal- 
o^y between Iveats’s fate and that 
of Adonis. 

A-do'nis. [dr. 'AJon^4S'.] (Gr. if' 
Modi. Myih',) A beautiful youth, 
beloved by Venus and Proserpine, 
who (piarreled about the iK>Hst‘,sHion 
of him. The tlispule was settled by 
Jupiter, who de<!i<led that he should 
spend eight months in tlie upiier 
world witb Venus, and four in the 
lower with Proserpine. Adonis died 


of a wound received from a wild boar 
during the cnase, and was turned 
into an anemone liy Venus, who 
yearly bewailed hiiii on the anni- 
versary of his deaih. The myths 
connected with Adonis are of Orient- 
al origin, and his worship was widely 
spread among the countries border- 
ing on the eastern portion of the 
Mediterranean. The sloiy of V enus’s 
love for him was made the subject 
of a long descriptive poem by Shake- 
speare, and is often alluded to by 
other poets. 

Beds of hyacinths and roses 
Whero young Adoim oft reposes, 
Waxing well of his deep wound 
In slumber soft. Milton- 

A-dras'tus. [Gr. "'Adpaerrog-.] {Or. 
if Modi. Myth.) A king of Argos, 
and the institutor of the Nemeaii 
games. He was one of the heroes 
who engaged in the war of the 
“Seven against Thebes.” 

A/dri-a'n| (or ad^ri-an'i). Wife of 
Antipholus of Ephesus, in Shake- 
speare’s “ Comedy of Errors.” 

Adversity Hume. A nickname given 
to Joseph Hume (1777-1855), in the 
time of “ Prosperity Robinson,” and 
in contradistinction to him, owing to 
his constant presages of ruin and dis- 
aster to befall the people of Great 
Britain. See PiiosinfiiiiTY Robinson. 

JE'A-ous. [Gr.‘A4a/c(5^-.] (Gr.ifMom. 
Myth. ) A son of Jupiter and iEgina, 
renowned for his justice and piety. 
After his death ho was made one of 
the throe judges in Hades. 

[Gr. ’Aiyatwv.] {Gr. cf 
Rmri. Myth.) A huge monster with 
a hundred arms and (ifty heads, who. 
with his brothers (lottus and Gyges, 
coiKjiiered the Titans by hurling at 
them three hundred rocks at once. 
By some he is reckoned as a marine 
god living under the /Egean vSea; 
Virgil numbers liim among the gods 
who stormed Olympus; and (Jallima- 
chus, regarding him in the same 
light, places him under Mount ilitna. 

J3J-ge'^n. A mercimnt of Syracuse, in 
.Shakespeare’s “ Comedy of Errors.” 

iEgeria. See Egeiha. 

[Gr. Alytwg.] ( Gr. cf Mom. 
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Myth.) A. king of Athena from whom 
the iEgean S(ia recoived its nauio. 
IHh Kon 'fhcHouH went to C,/roto to 
(lelivor AtluuiH from tlio tribiito it 
luul to pay to Mhiow, promiaing that, 
on luH rciturn, ho would hoist white 
sails as a signal of his safety. This 
he forgot to <lo, and d^igtuis, who was 
watching for him on a rock on the 
sea-coast, on percciiving a black sail, 
thought that his son had perished, 
and threw himself into the sea. 

(t/r. t/ Horn. iMytih) A 
daughter of the river-god Asopus, 
and a favorite of .) upiter. 

.iE'gis. [CJr. AZ/4'.J (bb*. d* Rmn, 

Myth.) 1. The shield of dove, 
fashioned by Vulcan, and d(^seril)e(l 
as striking terror and amay.emciit 
into the beholders. 

3. A sort of short cloak, worn by 
Minerva, which was coverml with 
scales, set with tins tJorgun’a head, 
and fringed with snakes. 
JG-gis'tlius. [<lr. AlywiSof.] {(h\ 
d Aom. Myth . ) A son of Thyt‘st(‘s, 
and the paramour of (Jlytenuicstra, 
whose husband, Agamemnon, ho 
■treacherously murdeaH'd at a rei)aHt. 
He was subscnuently killed bv Ores- 
tes, a son of Agamemnon, who thus 
avenged his father’s death. See 
Titykhtkh. 

JEiglo (egde). [Or. AJ:7^?;.] {Or. if 
liom. Myth.) 1. One of the Iles- 
perides. 

2. 'fhe most heautdhl of the Na- 
iads, and the mother of the (iraees. 
^-^yp'tus. [(Jr. A/yamos-.] {(h\ if 
liom. Myth,,) A son of Ikdiis, and 
twin brother of Damuis. lie had by 
several wives lifty sons, who were 
married to their fifty cousins, the 
daughters of Danaus, und all but. one 
of whom were murdered by their 
wives oil the bridal night. 

LmTi-? Oris'pia. The un- 
known Hubp'et of a very celelmited 
eiiigmaticaf inscription, preserved in 
Bologna, which has ])im/jed the heads 
of many hiariuHl men wlio have at- 
tempted to explain it. It is a» fol- 
lows : — 

^OltaLmlla Cdupls, 

Ncc vSr, u(*« uuiUcr, luic luulroia'yntti 
Noo pucUa, nw juvMilH, uw, luiuHj 


iEL 


Noc mcrotrix, iicc piultcai 

Hod onmia: 

Sxibtata no<iiui tUnu', tioo torn), ncauo vtmenot 

Sv'd omulbiiH; 

Ncc ctwlo, HOC nquis, iioo torriH? 

Sod ul»i(|ii(‘ jiioot. 

Luoiim Ai?ullui Pi'inouM, 

Noc nuirttiiH, uoc luuator, ii(‘c nocoHaarlufU 
Noipic iuan-onh, uo<ino gaudoiui, no(iuo lloii«; 

Sod onmiu; 

Ilauc xuKiuo. uudoin, iu‘<nio pynuidiU'm, uo- 
qjH' Hopiilolirnni, 

Sod ot, iioHoil (ntid poBUorit, 

Hoc cat, HC'piilohnim hitim oaduvor non 

ludlOIlH! 

Hoc ciMt, ctidavor, Mopulchruni, oxtrtl non, 
IiuIm'un; 

Hod omtuvor idem oat, ot; HopnlcJu’um 
Hibl. 

itilhi Ladia (tdaptH, noItUor man, nor ■wom- 
an, nor hormiiphnxllto? noithor nor boy, 
nor <»ld woman! noitlun* luirlot nor vii'KiiM 
but all of thoHo; doHtioyod noltborby hiinimc'r, 
nor HWord, nor poiwtm? but by nil of thorn j 
IloH noithor in hoavon, tior In tho wiiU'r, nor 
in tb<» ground, Imt ovorywlioro. ImoluH Aga- 
tho PrjHcua, noltlior hor luiHband, nor lior 
lovor. nor lior kiiiHuum ! noithor wad, glad, nor 
wooping, bid all ut onoo; kuoWH and knowa 
not wlnit 1)0 huM l)nllt, whloii 1 h rndtlior a 
ninoi'ul-piio, nor a pyruinUt, norn tomlu timt 
id, a tomb witliontaoorpHO, a oorpao wtllmut 
a tomb; tor corpue and tomb tiro tmo and the 
Humu. 

VnrioiiH exphunitions of the mean- 
ing of this curious epitaph hnve, from 
time to time, bei'u put forwurii ; but 
there is much reason for doubting 
whether it has any. Home have thought 
the true Interpretation to be rain-water ; 
some, the so-culled “materia prhna { ” 
some, the reasoning faculty ; some, the 
^ihiloHophor’s stone ; some, love; some, a 
clisseided person; some, a shadow ; some, 
hemp ; some, an embryo, ih'ofessor 
SoUwarta;, of (loburg, explained it. of the 
Oliristiau (Ihurch, rid'orring, in support 
of his oplnitd), to ill 28, »« 

“There is neither »Iew nor (Jrci'k, there 
Is neither bond nor friH), there is neither 
male nor female; for ye are all one in 
Ohrist.lesuH.” Hpendaiius, in his “ Voy- 
age d’ltalie,” afllrms that the inseriptlori 
Is only a. copy, and that it is not known 
what has hi'eome of the original. He 
denies Its autkiuiiy, regarding It as the 
ludle.iams fuiiey of a modern ant.hor, 
who, ho insists, was Ignorant of the prin- 
ciples of balhi Ihmlly nomenelardire. 
But yranekenstein says that this asser- 
tion has been eonfutvd by Misson, in the 
appendix to Ids “ Travels.” 

I might, add what attmefed eonMldemWo 
notice id tl)o time, — atid Ihst is aiy paper In 
the “ (Jentloa)ua's Mugsrine’' upon the tn» 
Korlption .fUta /Anitt. wlileh I aubHorilanl 
UOdlpus. *SV/‘ IP. 

Ibioon^M system is, In Its own lornis, nn idol 
of tlie ihetdor. U would searooly guide a 
man b) a solution of the riddle /.o Ih 
fWsafu, or to tlud of the olmriule of 8ir Hilary 
Iky rracd]. J, IP. nmpen 
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Wife of ALpfeon, and an 
abbcHs at Ephesus, in Shakespeare’s 
“ Comedy of EjITofs.” 

JE-ne'Ss. [Gr. ’ALVEiacJ\ {Or. 
Eoni. A Trojan prince, the 

hero of Virgil’s ‘C'Eiieid.” lie was 
the son of AnchiscH and Venus, and 
was distingaished for his pious care 
of his father. Having survived the 
fall of Troy, he sailed to Italy, and 
settled in Latiuin, where he married 
Tavinia, the daughter of Latinus, 
whom he succeeded in his kingdom. 
See CitKusA. 

JE'o-lus. [Gr. AloAof.] {Gr.(fEam. 
Myth.) The ruler and god of the 
winds, who resid(‘d in the islands in 
th(‘, 'ryrrhejiian s('a, which were called 
from him the A^h)liau Islands. 

ifes'ii-cus. [Or. AtaciKoc.] {Or. cf 
Jiant.. Myth.) A son of Priam, who 
wois enamori'd of the nymph Hes- 
peria, and, on her death,"throw him- 
S(‘lf into the sea, and was changed by 
Thetis into a cormorant. 
.uEs^cu-la'pi-us. fGr. 'Aa/c/lT/mof. 1 
{Or. ()’• lion. Afytk.) The sou of 
Ai)ollo, and the god of the medical 
art. He was killed with a Hash of 
lightning by Jupiter, because he had 
iHistored st‘.veral persons to life. 

-a53'’s5]a. [Gt, A40’gjv.] {Or. if Rom. 
I\l'yth.) The fat her of Jason, lie was 
restored to youth by Medea. 

AtMo. A poetical contraction of Af- 
rkd. 

VVIuiro H»mnv fountnlns 

ItoU (town tholr goldcu Baud. Jlcber. 

Ag4-m©m'n§ix. [Gr. 

( Or. ()'■ Horn, ^fyth.) King of My- 
cenm, brotluu* of Mcuclaus, and com- 
mander -in -chief of the Greeiau 
forces in the Trojan war. See 
A<hJtHTttUH. 

AR^A-mp'pe. [Gr, 'Ayavmixri,'] {Or. 

Rom. JA/if//.) A fountain at the 
foot of Mount Helicon, in Iheotia, 
consecrated to Apollo and thcMuseSj 
and b(dieved to have the power of 
inspiring those who drank of it. 
The Muses are sometimes called 
Aydwppitle^. 

Agapida, Fray Antonio (M 4n- 
tohie-o jl-gft-pe/thft). The imaginary 


chronicler of the “ Conquest of Gra- 
nada,’ ’ written by AT ashington Irving. 

A-ga've. [Gr. ’Ayaw;.] {Or. (f Rom. 
Myth.) A daughter of Cadmus, and 
the mother of rentheus, whom, in a 
fit of frenzy, she tore to pieces on 
Mount Oitlueron, believing him to be 
a wild beast. 

A'gib. The third Calendar in the 
story of “ The Three Calendars,” in 
the” “Arabian Kights’ Entertain- 
ments.” 

Agitator, The Irish.. See Iiiisn Ao- 

ITATOU. 

Ag-la'i4 (20). [Gr. ’AyAat?/.] {Or. 
if' Rom, Myth.) One of the three 
Graces. 

Ag'nSg {Fr. pron. Sn'yes').* 1* A 
young girl in Moli6rc’s'“L’Ecole dcs 
Eemmos,” who is, or affects to be, 
remarkably simple and ingimuous. 
The name has jiassed into popular 
use, and is apidied to any younj^ 
woman unsophisticated in affairs of 
the heart. 

jK© • Agnt‘8 is th<% oripjinal from which 
Wycherley took his Mrs. hiuchwile, in 
the “ Oountry Wife,” subseq^ucntly al- 
tered by Uarriclc into the “'Country 
Girl.” 

2. A character in Dickens’s novel 
of “ David Coppertield.” See AVio'K- 
FIELl), Aunes. 

Ag'ni. [Sansk., fire.] {Hindu Myth.) 
The god of lightning and the sun’s 
iire. 

Agramante (ft-giA-mftn'tS), or Ag'rA- 
mant. King 'of the IMoors, in Bo- 
jardo’s poem of “ Orlando Inna- 
morato,” and in Ariosto’s “Orlando 
Furioso.” 

Ag'rA-rAine, Sir. A knight of the 
Round Table, celebrated in the old 
romances of chivalry. Ho was snr- 
named “ V Orgmiikva;^^'' or “ The 
Proud.” 

A-Gr©en, Georg©. Sec Gkokoe 

A-(iKKKN. 

Agrioan© (^i-grc-kS'nft), or Ag'ri-can. 
A fabiilons king of Tartary, in fio- 
jardo’s “Orlando Innamorato,” who 
besieges Angelica in the castle of 
Albracea, and is killed by Orlando 
in singh^ contest. In his clying mo- 
ments, ho requests baptism at the 
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hand of hia conqueror, who, with 
great tcndcrneaa, bcHtowH it. IIo ia 
represented as bringing into the tield 
no fewer than two million two hun- 
dred thousand troops. 

Such forcoR nic't not, nor m wide n cninp, 
Wlxon At/ncan, with all hln inn'theru powers, 
liesiegod Albraccti, as ronuincers toll. 

Milton. 

Aguo-oheek, Sir Andrew. A tlc- 
lightful simpleton in Sliakospcarc’a 
“ Twedfth Might.” Sec Slendek. 

Jljfir)" “To this straight-haired cmmti'y 
Rquiro, life ennsists only in eating and 
drinking ; eating h(‘(‘f, he hlmHclf tears, 
has done harm to his wit; in fact, he is 
Btupid even to silliness, totally deprived 
of all thshion, and thus of all self-love or 
self-conceit.” Gerrinus^ Trans. 

1 Huppose T mn«t say of .TofTroy as Sir An- 
tirow Affno.-chock Hiiltlv: ** An 1 had known ho 
was HO cunning of fence, I had scon him 
dauuiod cro I hud fought him." lij/ron. 

i-has'u-e'rus (A-hazh'oo-c/rus, 10). 
Sec Jkw, The Wandeiuno. 

Ahmed, Prince. 8co rniNOK Ah- 

med. 

Ah'ri-m^u, or Ah''ri-ma'niSa. [Per., 
from Sansk. ari^ foe.J A 

deity of the ancient Persians, being 
a personilieatiou of the principle of 
evil, dk) his agency were ascrilxul 
all the evils existing in the world. 
Ormuzd, or Oromasdes, the principle 
of good, is eternal, but Ahriman is 
creah'.d, and will one day perish. 
See Okmuzd. 

I recognize the evil spirit, Sir, and do 
honor to A/irimam>s in taking otf my hat to 
this young man. Tharkrmit. 

jSLi'denn. An Anglicized and dis- 
guised .spelling of the Arabic form of 
tlie worn Edm; used as a synonym 
for the c<d(mtial paradise. 

Tell this Houl, witli Horrow laden, if, within 
the distant Aidmn, 

It shall clasp a sainted maiden, whom the 
angels name I.(enoro. Poo, 

Aimwell. A gentleman of broken 
fortunes, master to Archer, in Far- 
quhar’s comedy, “ The Beaux’ Strat- 
agem.” 

[Or. Akf.] (Or. cf Rom. 
Mfijth,) 1, A son of Telamon, king 
of Salamis. Next to Achilles, he was 
the most distinguished, the bravest, 
and the most beautiful, of all tim 
<Jroek8 l)oforo Troy. Aceouuts ditfer 
as to Iho cause and mainier of his 


(loath. A tradition niontionod by 
Pausanias slates, that from his hhaul 
there sprang uj) a purple (lower, 
wliieli bore the lettirrs ai on its leaves^ 
which were at ouc(\ tlu^ initials ot 
his name ami a sigh. 

(Jad I HhoHhootH hcrgliuicoHas shnrply from 
bohind the nhl piln yotidcr, aw Touerr from 
btihind A/ajr' Tolainoii'» NhUdd. Sir IT. Scott, 

2. A son of Otlcus, king of the 
Locrian.s. lie was one of tlu^ great 
heroes among tln^ Greeks in tlu^ T’ro- 
jan war, hut inferior to tin' sou of 
Ikdamon, whence he is called the 
fessrr AJ<rx. 

ills hUiiUh, Uko tboHO of tho Irmr /(/ar, 
worn dlfl(duirg<‘(l more readily that the nreher 
was InaceeHslble to erUielsm, i>ei'HonaUy 
apeaking, us the (Ireehm archer umh*r hfi* 
brother’s Hevenfold shield. Sir If. Scott. 

JL-Iad'din. A charatder in the. “ Ara- 
bian Nights’ Knlerlainimmls,” who 
becomes ]) 0 ss(',sse(l of a wonderful 
lamp, and an etpially wondtu'ful rin^j 
on rubbing wliieh two frightful gt'uii 
appear, who an*, respt'etivt'ly tln< s!av<» 
of (h(^ lamp and tlu^ slave td’the ring, 
and who cjcecute. tlu', bidding of any 
one who may have these talisnum’s 
in his lo'eping. 

iBTiflt’’ By menus of the lamp and ring, 
Aladdin is euahh'd to nuUTv a daughter 
of tho sultan of Olilon, amt builds in a 
single night a magidth'ent pahee eon» 
talidng a large Imll with fouranntdwentv 
windows In it deeorah'd with ,jew(\h of 
(^verv description and of untol'l value, ono 
window only being excepted, wUleir is 
left <inlte plain tiliat the Nultan may 
have tlie glorv of Ouishlug Uu' p rt.uient, 
But all tin' tr('’iHtires of hisiuupire and all 
the skill of hlsjeweh'rs ami goldsuiltiisare 
not sudieient to ornament even one side 
of the wlodow ; wheretiptui Almldin, aftier 
havitig the materials whieh have been 
used rrnuoved and returned to tl»e sultan, 
directs the genie to complete the window, 
whielv Is Imnu'diately <lone. At lengtli, 
a malignant nmglelan fraudnleiitlv ob- 
tains tho miraenlotw lamp, during th§ 
temporary ahsonee of the <nvtief, and ln« 
stantaneously transports the palace to 
Africa. But tlie ring still remains tn 
Aladdin, and enables him to pur'^ue and 
olreumvent tho thief, mid to recover the 
lamp and restore the palace to former 
situation. 


The ephemeral kingdom of Weatphnlla, the 
ftOP'iU'ige of ,rewme nonapt\fte,«*ompoHed out 
of the HpoUs of theae prlnelpiilltleH, vanished 
Into (dr, like the palace of AhnhUn, in tim 
Arabian tidw. Sir If' Hvoti 
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It wan abBolutcly imiiofiRihlc that a family, 
hoJdinp a document wlticlt Rave them un- 
limited ncccMB to the patronage of the most 
pow<‘rful nobUnmiii hi Scotland, should have 
BUflered it to roninin unemployed, like AUid- 
din'n rusty lamp, while they struggled through 
three generatloiiH in poverty and disappoint- 
ment. iS’cjiior. 

All I who shall lift that wand of magic power. 
And the lost clew regain? 

The unfinished window in Aladrlin's tower 
Unllnisluid must remain. Lonafellow. 

Alaric Oottin. (S-'li'rek' kot'taJi ')• 
nickiiaino ^'iven Voltaire to Fred- 
erick the (.ircat, kmg of Prussia, who 
was distinguished lor his niilitaiy 
cnius, anti was also known as a dab- 
Icr in literature, and a wi’itcr of bad 
F roach verses. The first name refers 
to the famous Yisigothic king and 
warrior, while the second proliably 
refers to the Ahln!', C'olin, a mediocre 
poet of the sov('ntc('ntli cc'iitury, who 
was severely satirized by Boileau, 
Morri're, and other writers of his time. 
Bee Tiuhsotix. 

i-las'n^m. 'I'hc hero of a story in 
the “Arabian Nights’ Kntertain- 
monts ” entitled “The Hi.story of 
1‘rinee Zeyu Alasnam and the Sultan 
of the (ieiiii,” which relates how ho 
came into the pos.sossion of immense 
wealth, including eight statues of 
solid gold; how be was led to seek 
for a ninth statue more precious still, 
to place on an empty ])edestal; and 
Iiow he found it at last in the person 
of the most beautiful and ])urest wom- 
an in the world, who heeaine his wife. 

It! tblB brillbmt (umicdy (dougreve’B 
“JiOVC for Iaivc”], lluM’c is imnity of brlghl 
aiul Hpiu'kllug (’hiu’iU'fcrH, rich us wit and 
Imiigiuution cun make them 5 hut there is 
wanting nne jnirnnml perfect mndcl nf slin- 
plc nature, and lliat one, wherever it is to he 
nmnd, Is, like Ahmiam'fi lady, .... worth 
tluun all. »SVr W, kSrott. 

jSL-las'tor. [(itr. ’ATiMcrmp^ from d 
privative, and Xttd'dv, to forget] In 
cJassicul mythology, a surname of 
Zeus or flupiter; also, in general, a 
punitive deity, a house-demon, the 
ne,ver-forg(»ttiug, revengeful spirit, 
who, in eoiiscMiuence of some crime 
pen^petrated, persecutes a family from 
generation to gimemtion. Plutarch 
relates that Oieoro, iu his hatred of 
Augustus, meditated killing himself 
by the firesidi? of this prince in order 
to beeonu^ his Aldsfor. In the P^o- 
roastrian system, Alastor is called Uic 


Executioner or Tormentor. Origen 
says he is the same as Azazel. 
Others confound him •with the Ex' 
terminating Angel. By Wierus and 
other media'val demonographers, 
Ala.stor is described as a devil In the 
infernal court, and the chief execu- 
tive olhccr in great iindTcrtakings. 
Shelley, in his poem entitled “Alas- 
tor,” makes him the “ Spirit of Soli- 
tude.” 

Al-ha'ni-^, ) A name given to Scotland, 

AX'b|i-n.j^. j or the Scottish High- 
land .s, in the old romancc.s and his- 
tories. It is said lo have been derived 
from a certain fahulousyP/^uwoei!, who 
received this portion of the island of 
Albion, or Britain, from his iather 
Brutus. See Albyn. 

Al'’biS;-’a;^ Regency. A name popu- 
larly gi\en in the United States to a 
jnr.tc of astute Democratic politicians, 
ha,ving their head-(|ua.rtcrs at Albany, 
who controlled the action of the 
Dtmocratic party for many years, 
and hence had gn-eat 'W'eiglit in na- 
tional politics. The elfort to elect 
William 11. (Jiwford president, in- 
stead of John Qiiiiicy Adams, was 
their first great struggle. 

AlTji-Sn. An ancient name of Britain, 
said to have been given to it on ac- 
count of the lol'ty white clifls (Lat. 
ahu% white) on the southern coast. 
Others trace the word to the Celtic 
albj dlp^ high. 

Tu the fabulous history of Eng- 
lund, it is related that, the fu’St inhab- 
itants were subdued by AUnon^ a gia.ut 
and a son of Neptune, who called the 
island after his own luuno, and ruled it 
forty -four years. Another legoud derives 
the name from a certain Albina^ the 
eldo.st of fifty daughters of “ a strange 
T)iocl<‘s!an king of Syria,*’ who, having 
murdered thrir husbands on their mar- 
ringn-uight, one only excepted, whom his 
wife’s loyalty saved, wore by him, at the 
suit of his wife, their sister, not put to 
death, but turned out to soa in a ship 
untnanued, and who, as the tale goes, 
were driven on this island, whore they 
had issuft by the inhabitants, — none but 
devils, as some write, or, as others assert, 
a lawless crew, without head or governor. 
Milton cliaracterizos these stories as “too 
absurd and too unconscionably gross” 
) for credence; but ho remarks, “Sure 
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enough wo are that Britain hath boon 
aiiehnitly termed Alhioti^ botli by tlio 
dreekH and Homans.” 

Not yet eiiHlavcd, not wholly vilo, 

O Alfiion^ O my mother IhU'I Colendgc. 

Al'bi-Sn, Wew. A iianic formerly 
ji;iveu to lui extciisivc (nic.t of lau<l 
on the north-west coast of North 
America. It was orif>’injiIly apitlied 
by Sir Francis Drake, in 1578, to the 
whole of what was then called Cali- 
fornia; but it was afterward eontined 
to that part of the coast which ex- 
tends from 45'^ to 48^^ N. lat., and is 
now included within the State of 
Oregon aud Wasliington 'ferritory. 

AlBorak (^1 hflWdk). [ Ar., the light- 
ning. 1 A n imaginary animal of won- 
derful form and <iualilie.s, on which 
Mohammed preleinhul to have per- 
formed a nocturnal Journey from the 
temple of Mecca t(> Jerusalem, aud 
thence to the scve.nth heaven, under 
the conduct of the angel Cahriel. 
Tills marvidous stc(‘d was a female, 
of a milk-white color, and of in- 
credible swiftness. At every step, she 
took a leap as far as the longest sight; 
could reaeli. She had a human face, 
Init the ehe(‘,kH of a horse; her eyes 
were as jacinths, aud radiant as stars. 
She had eagle’s wings, all glittering 
with rays of light; and her whole 
form was re.MpUsndent with gems and 
. precious stones. 

Albracoa (ftl-britkddt, 102). A castle 
of (lathay to which Angelica, in Bo- 
jardo’s Orlando fnnamorato,” re- 
tires in grief at heing Hcoriiod aud 
shunned by Uinaldo, wilh whom she 
is deeply hi love. Here she is be- 
sieged by Agrieaue, king of Tarlary, 
who resolves to win her, notwitli- 
standing her rejeciiou of Ins suit. 

jSj'byn (ilVbin). The aneietit Oeltic 
name of Scotland, aud, until (hesar’s 
time, the appellation of the whole 
island of (J-reat Britain. It is said to 
be derived from tin*! ( hltic alp or n//;, 
meaning ///////, and hm, an island. 
The Scottish ( ielts denominate them- 
selvi'.s (htvl Albtnn,^ or Albinnkh^ iu 
distinction from the Irish, whom tliey 
call hirlimlch; and the Irish 
ihemselvt^H call the Scottish Gad 
Albanmueh^ while their writers, so 


late as the twelfth century, call the 
country of the Scottish (bud Alban, 
[ VV rittea also A I b i u and A 1 1) I n n. ] 

a’lui jx'opU* of lOi'in und Afh}/n liiut, 

in Hhort, a Htylo of pootry pioiHu*!/ ('uIUmI 
national, thoujmli Mneplu'moa wiih ratlu'f an 
pootthau afalthCiiUfdUoi’and tranM- 
Itttor. JSir ff'. i^votL 

Th<^ pnro (bildocH 

Wore Alhiai^n <‘atdl(‘Kt of (Jod, 

Krc yot an iHland ot lioa houh 

By foot of fc^axon aumk wuh trod. 

( ^tmphflL 

But woo to his kindred and woo to hia canHo, 
"Wlien Alhin hor clayiuon^ indlguanhy drawa, 
UatnpbHL 

Alcost© (AbsostO* The hero of Mo- 
lie re’s comedy, “Le Misanthrope.” 

Alcesl'ic is an upright and manly 
diameter, bur. rude, aud impatient, even 
of the ordinary civUili(»H of life, and the 
harmlesH hypocrisies of com|dalHaiiee, by 
wliieli the ugliness <»r Immau natum Is 
in some degree disguised.” Sir Scott. 

Moliem exhibited, iu his ^ Misanthrope,’' 
a pureaiKl noble mind wlileli had Ihh'U 
sorely vext'd by the sifrhf of piu'tlily aud 
imdevoUmee ilisgidsed under the forms of 
politeness, lie adopts a standard ofgood 
and evil (Uvei'tly opposed to tliat of the so- 
ciety whieli surrounded him. dourtesy 
seeiiiH to him a vkie, and those stern vir- 
tues wliieh lire m'gleeted hy the fops and 
coipiettes of Paris hiMsmie too I'xeluslvely 
the ohjeets of his veneration. lie is often 
to blame, lie is often rltUeulous, Inlt he 
is always a good man.” Macmtlay. 

Al-oes'tis, or Al-oos'to. [Dr. 
anc, or ’A^awn/.j (f/r. Ham. 
Afijth.) A daughter of Ihditis, and 
the wife of Admetus. To save her 
hushamrs lii’c, she <lic(l in his stead, 
hut was brought hack to the upper 
world l>.y Uertuiles. 

MeUinught I saw my hde oupmmM salnti 

Ilreught to me like .l/ccNfis tVom the grave* 

Whom .hmfs great sou Ui her glad hiiHband 
gi've, 

Kescued (Vein death by tloree, though tiak 
und lUlnt. Miltoiu 

[Dr. {Or* tf 

ItmiK A patronymic or title 

of Hercules, the gratulsou ofAlcams* 
Hee IlKiuuJJ.KH, 

Adoina (AbcluFnA). A fairy in Bo* 
jardo’s “Orlando Innamorato,” whew 
she is represeuted as carrying otf As- 
tolftn Sme re-appears in gn'M sjden- 
dor in Ariosto’s “Orlando FurioMO.” 

The seeue, thmigh pleiislng, whs net (pdtti 
e<iiud to the gardens of Alritta, Sir IF, SootL 


mr Tor the “ Key to tine Boheme of l*roaftnclution,” with the accompanying HstplanatUmii, 
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Al-cin'o-us. [Gr. 'kluvoog,'] (Gr. 
(/• Myth.) A kiiif? of Lrepaiie, 
or, as Homo say, of IMuoacia, who oii- 
tortainod the Argonauts on their re- 
turn from Colchis, and Ulysses when 
ho was shipwrecked. 

Al'ci-phrGn. [Gr. from 

uak^, strength, spirit, and 
heart, breast. I 

1. A IVeetfdiiking interlocutor in 
Bishop Berkeley’s work of the same 
name, — otherw'isc called the “Mi- 
nute bhilosopluu’,” — a work “writ- 
ten with an intention to expose the 
weakness of inlidolitv.” 

2. The hero of Thomas Moore’s 
romance, “The Epicurean,” and also 
the title of a poem by the same au- 
thor. 

Wo lonj? to Hoo ono ffooit Holid rode or tree, 
oil whiolv to ruHtou our attention? but there i» 
none. Like Alcitifir<m we Hwlnp; in air and 
(larkneaH, and know xiot whither the wind 
blown UH. Putnam's May. 

Alc-me'nS. [Gr. {Gr.4 

Jioni. Myth.) 'flic wife of Amphit^ 
lyon, and the mother of Hercules by 
Jupit(jr, who visited her in the dis- 
guise of her husband. Sec Amphit- 
ItVON. 

AlooMbas Haaier (M'koTro/hft' ni'- 
HtOl^ 44). An anagram matic pseu- 
donym of Eranvois Rabelais (1483- 
1553), the celebrated Trench ro- 
mancer. 

Al-cy'o-ne. [Gr. ’AA/cwv77,'| {Or.<f 
Jioni. Myth.) A <laughter of Ailolus, 
and the" wife of Ceyx. On hearing 
ofludriiushamrs death by shipwreck, 
she threw herseir into the sea, and 
was changed by the gods into a 
kingtishei*. [W'ritton also Halcy- 
on e.| 

Al'da (AEdit), or Al-da-belTa (Al-dA- 
beEht, .102). Tlu‘. name given to the 
widi of Orlando, and sister of Oliver, 
in the romantic poems of Italy. 

ll^dl-bo-ron'te-phos^oo-phor'nl-o. 
1. A character in Henry Oarey’s play 
of “ Ohrononhotonthohigos.” 

1 feU »w if tny mulerHtandInfr wore no 
lon^j;«r niy own, but woh iiltcrniitcty under 
the dominion of JlhUhownti'plioscanhtn'nio^ 
and tliat of hiu fUcetlous friend l%dutn Fun- 
jddos. >!nr W. iicoU. 

2. A nicknamt*! given by Sir Wai- 
ter Scott to his school-mate, printer, 


partner, and confidential friend, 
James Ballantyne, on account of his 
solemn and rather pompous manner. 
See Kigdum Fuxh’inos. 

Al'din-gar, Sir. A character in an 
ancient legend, and the title of a 
celebrated ballad, preserved in Per- 
cy’s “Rcliques,” which relates how 
the honor of Queen Eleanor, wife of 
Henry H. of England, unpcached by 
Sir Aldingar, her steward, was sub- 
mitted to the chance of a duel, and 
how an angel, in the form of a little 
child, appeared a.s her champion, and 
, established her innocence. 

A-lec'to. [Gr. ^aXtikt^,'] {Gr. f 
Rani. DJyth.) One of the three Furies. 
Alexander of the IJTorth. A sur- 
name conferred upon Charles XII. of 
Sweden (i(i82-l m 8), whose military 
genius and success bore Rome re- 
semblance to those of the Macedonian 
^ eoiupieror. 

A-lex'is. A youth of great beauty, of 
' whom the sliephi'rd Corydon, in Vir- 
gil’s second Eclogue, was enamored. 
Alfadur (APm/d(ror). [That i.s, All- 
Father.] {Bcand. ^fyth.) A name 
given to the kSupronic 'Being, the un- 
created, eternal, and omnipresent 
Deity, whose nature and attributes 
were unknown. The name was also 
used as a title of Odin. See Odin. 
Allen-Sr-Bale. Tlie hero of an old 
ballad’ which relatc.s how his mar- 
riage to his true love — who was on 
the point of being forcibly wedded 
to an old knight — was brought about 
by Robin Hood. Allen-a-Bale is de- 
scribed as “a bravo young man,” 
gayly dre.ssed, who 

“(lid iViHk it over the plain, 

And chauted a roundelay.” 

Wlujro iR Aftcn-a~7)(ite., to chronicle me in a. 
ballad, or if it were hut a lay? kSVr ff. Scott. 

Alliance, Grand. See Grand Ai.r- 
hanck; and for Holy Allianoe, 
QiTADiuJpmu Atjaance, Triple 
Allianoe, see the respective ai^jec- 
tivo.s Hoi.t, Quadkufle, &c. 
AJl-the-Talents Administration. 
An administration formed by Lord 
Grenville on the death of Mr. I^itt 
(June 23, 18(K) ). The friends of thia 
ministry gave it the appellation of 
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“AU-tbc-Talo,nt8,” which, boinpf^xch- 
ood ill derision by the. Opposition, be- 
came fixed upon it ever after. The 
d(‘at,h of Mr. hox, one of the mem- 
bers, Sept. Id, 180(), k‘d to various 
di{ui{j!;es, and tiiis ministry was liiially 
dissolved in March, 1807. 

JBi^^The members composing it wore 
as follows : — 

Lord Oreuvillti, Idrat Lord of the Treas- 
ury. 

Karl KitewilUam, Lord President. 

Viscount Hidmouth (Honry Adding- 
ton), Privy Seal. 

lit. lion. Ohurle.s Jamoa Fox, Foreign 
Seal. 

Karl Spencer, Home Bccri'tary. 

Wdlliain 'Windham, (jolorual Sw.retary. 

Ijord Erskiiie, Lord (Ihancellor. 

Sir Kharlea lire.y (afterwards Viscount 
Howhde, and Karl Oro.v)' Admlrtdty. 

Lord Minto, Board of Oontrol. 

liOrd Auckland, Board of Trade. 

Lord Moira, Master - General of the 
Ordnance. 

Mr. Sheridan, Treasurer of the Navy. 

Et. lion. lUcliard KiliZiiatriek. 

Lord Kllenbonmgh ( Lord Uhief Justice) 
had a seat in tlio Cabinet. 

Allworthy, Mr. A charaettn- in 
.Fielding’s iiovtd of “Tom Jones,” 
distinguished for his worth and 
bcncvolcnco. T'his eharaetor was 
drawn for Fielding’s iirivato frimid, 
Kalph Allen, of whom ro}io said, — 

“ Lot Imniblfl Alh'ii, wltli nn awkward Hhiune, 

Do good by stealth, mid tduHh to Had it 
fame.’* 

The sturdy rectitude, the large rdinrlty, die 
good naliire, tlu' inodoHly, the independent 
epidt.tlu) ardent philanthropy, the unnireeted 
Jndillerenee to money and lo fiime, make np 
(I eliuraeter, wUleh, while it has nothing un- 
xuiturtd, seems to us to aiiproaeh nearer to 
ix'rfeethm than tiny of the (h'lUUUHons and 
jlllm>rt/ii/s of lletlon. Maravht}/, 

Al-main'. fl.ow Lat. Ahumnnin^ Fr. 
Alkmaqne^ Sp. AUmanht; fronwl/c- 
^nttmwVl'hc coilcctivi' name of stwcral 
an ci(mt (German tribes in the vicinity 
of tho Lower and MidtUo Main; 
from (Iclt. ciUinan^ a stranger, for- 
eigner, from n//, another, place.] 

An old Bhiglish name for (Icnnauy. 

I have seini Aluiaiu'tt proud ehaniplons 
pnmeei 

Have seen tliegolUmt knights oFKrnneej . . . 
Have scam the sons of Euglmul true 
■yViehl the iu'owu hill and lieitd the yew. 
Beiireh Franco the fidiMuid England iVoo, 
But honny Blue-cap still hir me I OUl 

AJ-man''5s5r. A promiiuuit character 


in Dryden’s tragedy of “Tho Con- 
quest of Clranada.” 

After all, 1 sav with Afnmiznr,-^ 

“ Know that 1 alone am king of me.” 

iSir fr. Scoff. 

Almiglity Dollar. A pt'rsonilicntion 
of tho supposed ohjeet of Amorioan 
idolatry, inlendml ns a satire upon 
the prevailing jiassion Ibrgtiln. 
expression originaled with WashtfiS- 
toii Irving. 

The Ahoiqhtv Dollar, that gri'nt ohje^C^ 
tmiversal devotion throughout our laud, 
seems to liave no genuine diwoti'cs hi thfiw 
peculiar villuges. ^\j 

ii'‘. Irriitu, The (Ycotc t'ilfaffc. 

Alp. The hero of Byron’s “ Bi(‘gc?^()f 
(’orinth.” ™ 

Alph. A river numtioiu'd l)v ( ’olmiljgo 
in his po('in enlitled “ Kuhla Khan,” 
composed during a dmun, imide- 
diaiely after a perusal of Furchas’s 
“ Pilgrimage,” and written down 
from memory. J’liis name is not 
found in 1‘urehas, but was invented 
by Coleridge, and was proliably sug- 
gested by the Alphens of elasHieal 
mythology. 

“ In Xanadu did Kuhla Khan 

A stately pleusurc-ilome deevof, 

■Where Ali>h, the sacred river, nm 
Througli caveniH meimureless to man, 
Down ton, suuh'HS sea,” I 

Alqnifo (ftl-ke/ttl). A pt'i'sotiagt* wflo 
tigures in almost tdl tlu^ hooks of the 
lin<‘age of Anuulis as a (mtent wigai|,L 

Then , . . tlion hndst not, as now, . . . con- 
verted, in thy vain Imitglutitloii, honesi ^if- 
llths, chi/.en and hrole'r, , . , Into wupe . 
sage Altnufc, the mysllenl ami nuigletil pro- 
toetor of lliy peerlesa (lesllny. 

Sir fr. ,ikiff. 

AI Bakim (Ar lA-keinnC* | Ar., from 
rakmn., to wri(t\ rnkhiivh, .somcdhijpjf 
written or sent,] A fabnloim 
connected with tin* legend of the 
Seven Sleepm’s. ’fhe MobammwlnnH 
have given him a ])laee in Faradise, 
where he has tin' of all h'tfers 

and correspondence. Bim Siwkh 

SLKKPKItH. 

Al-8S<'ti-$ (al-sn^sh!4)* ^ popitlftr 

name formerly given i to WhitiTHiu's, 
a precinct; in i.ondon, without Jne 
Tcmiile, and west of BiaeklViars. It 
was for a long time an asylum or 
sanctuary for insolvetit diduors and 
persons *who had olfended agfiiii|Mt 
the laws. I'he scene of* Sliadwelri 
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comedy of the “ Squire of Alsatia ” 
iR laid in this plaee ; and Scott has 
rendered it familiar to all readers by 
his “ Fortunes of Nigel.” 

“It is not aulik('ly that tho 
Ltuid^^rawiato of Alsa('(< tbor. Etscuss^ Lat. 

tho frontier province of 
Jjh'aucc, on the left bank of the lihine, 
long a cause of (‘ontontion, often the scat 
war, and familiarly known- to many 
British soldiers — 8ugt?osti‘d the applica- 
j^tion of tho name Almltn to the precinct 
of Whihifriars. 'I'his privileged spot stood 
in tho same relation to the Temple as 
’Alsace did to Franco and tim central 
powers of Furopo. In the Temple, stu- 
>^ents were studying to observe tbc law ; 
axid in Alsatiii, adjoining, debtors to avoitl 
and violates it. Tne Alsatians were troub- 
los<mie neighbors to tlie Tern pin, rs, and 
tho Templars as troublesome neighbors 
I to tho Alsatians.” Cu,nii()i}>hani. 

The fnrions Gernian o.omcs, with his clarions 
and Ills drums, 

Ilis bravocs of Almthi, and pages of 'Wlxitc- 
liall. MocauUii/. 

JL Sirat (^ts se-rftt')* [Ar., the path.] 
A bridge exteudlug from this world 
to the iiexl, over the iil)yH.s of hell, 
which must be passeil by every ouo 
who would enter the Moluimiuidhm 
niradise. It i.s very narrow, tho 
ircadth beiiijLC less tl'iaii the thread 
I of a famished spidcir, according to 
some writers; others compare it to 
411(5 edge of a sword, or of a razor. 
•*rhe, deceu.sed cross with a rapidity 
I proportioned to their virtue,. Soiiui, 
If. is said, pass with the swiftm'HS of 
lightning, others with the speed of a 
Jhorse at fidl gallop, others like, a 
niorsi5 at. a slow pue(5. othe.rH still 
'^slo w(5r, on account of the weight of 
' their sins, and many fall down from it, 
and are pr(5cipiluted into hell. 

d© GAul. [Sp. AmarUs (h 
Gauliu] Tdie hero ()f an ancient 
and celebrated romance of chivalry, 
oiaginally the work of a Portugueso, 
Vasco de Lobeira, who died, as Tick- 
nor conjcctur(5H, in i40.‘h It was 
•jtranslatt^d into Spanish by Montalvo, 
Aietwe(5u 141)2 and 1504. The Por- 
^ V 'gu(!N<5 original is no long(5r <5xtanfc. 
1 A French version was made by 11(51’- 
Tbt5ray, and was print<5d, in 1555*, im(U5r 
)the mistranslated tiths of “Aniudis 
dca (JauU'.H,” m(5aniiig France. In 
tlio original romances, GmiUhm VValcfl; 


and the subject, characters, and lo^ 
calities are l^ritish. The other Am-* 
adises that iigurc in romance are 
represented as chiscendants, more or 
less remote, of Aniadis do Gaul. Ho 
himself was a love-child of a iiabulous 
King Perion of "VValcfc, and of Elisena, 
a British princess. 

J’.-mai'mdn, or j^-may'mon. An 
imaginary king of the East, one of 
the principal devils who might be 
bound or restrained from doing hurt 
from the third hour till noon, and 
from the ninth hour till evciiiiig. 
lie is alluded to in ShakespeareV 
“ 1 Henry IV.” (a. ii., sc. 4), am? 
“Merry \\’'iv(\s of Windsor” (a. ii., 
sc. 2). According to Holme, he was 
“ the chi(5f whose dominion is on the 
north part of the infernal gulf;” but 
Mr. Christmas says he ruled over the 
easternmost of the four provinces 
into which the world of devils was 
thought to h*5 divided. Asmodcnis 
wa.s his lieutenant. 

Am'ai-thse''^. [Gr. ’hiMi7Sua.'] ( Or, 
(j- Jioni. iMifth.) Th(‘ name of a goat 
with -wdiosc milk the infant Jupiter 
was fed, and on (5 of ndiose horns he 
is s,aid to have broken off, and given 
to the daughters of M'dissoua, a 
Cretan king. This he GndoT’'»'C5d with, 
such pow(5rs, that, whenov(5r tln^. pos- 
sessor wished, it would instantane- 
ously become tilled with whato,'*er 
miglitho desired: lumoo it was called 
tlK'. cornucopia, or horn of jilenty. 
According to other accounts, Anial- 
tlnca was the naim'. of a nymph by 
whom Jupiter was nursed in his in- 
fancy. 

The BritaTnnic Fountniu . . , flowed llko an 
Amnitima's horn for Bcven yenrH to come, rc- 
fl'cshing Austria and all thiraty Pragmatic 
Nationa, to defend tho Kesy-stono of tins TTnl- 
vor«e. Carlifle. 

Am^ft-ryllis. Tho name of a country- 
girl in the Idyls of Theocritus and m 
the Kclogiies of Virgil, adopted into 
modern pastoral poetry as the name 
of a mistress or swce.theart. 

To sport with AmarylU» in the shade. 

Milton. 

Am'$-zo'3ai-$. A nam(5 given by 
Ernncisco Ondlana, in 158d, to the 
country on (5itlH5r si(l(5 of the river 
Maramm, from the companies of 
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women in arms whom ho obsorved 
on its banks. IIo also | 2 ;avo the name 
Amazon to the river, and it has since 
been orally known under this 
designation. 

(07' ^-nuuihy^). 1. The 
title of one of I’ielding’s novels, and 
the name of its heroine, who is dis- 
tinguished for her conjugal tender- 
ness and atleetion. ^I'he character 
of Amelia is said to have hisen drawn 
for Kiclding’s wife, even down to an 
accident whicdi distigured her beauty. 

JdCiSf ’ To have iiiventod that character 
is not only a trianipU of art, but it is a 
good nc tion . ” Tkacknay. 

2. A young w’omau killed in her 
lovtir’s arms by a stroke of lightning, 
who forms tlie subj(;ct of a well- 
known episode in the munn or“ Sum- 
mer,” in Thomson’s ‘‘Seasons.” 

Lmoricaii Pa'bi-us. An appellation 
ol'ten given to (leneral Washington 
( 17<'f2- 17i)0), whose military ])(>liey 
resembled that of the Itomaii general 
Q.uintus kahilis Maximus Verrucosus, 
who conducted opera! ions against 
Hannibal by declining to risk a bat- 
tle in the open lield, liarassing him by 
marches, counter-marches, and am- 
buscjules. 

L-mlno'. A character in the “ Ara- 
bian Nights’ b’ntertaimneuts ” who 
leads lier three sisters by her side 
as a leash of hounds. 

Hmmte (^/nuYUZ, (S‘2). The asstimed 
name of a female^ clmracter in Mo- 
lii'n'c’s celebrated ctanedy, “ Les 
.Prfeie.use.s Uidlcules.” ^^er real 
name is OitJian^ which she has dis- 
card(‘d for a more sentimental one, 
in accordance wilh the prevailing 
fashion. She (HHinisses Inn* admirer 
for proposing to marry her, scolds 
her uncle (see (JouninnH) for not 
posHCHsing the air of a gentlemuu, 
and is takim in by a valet whom she 
boliev(‘,s to be a nobleman, and who 
easily imitates tlie foppery and sen- 
timentalism which she so much ud- 
miriis. 

anlet, Biohard. The name of a 
gamester in Vanbrugh’s “ (Joufed- 
eraey,” 

MivJuml ICwq., in thci play, Im a nota- 


ble instance of tlui dimulvaiitngcfi to which 
thiH chhiUM'ical notion of iUlinity.<’onHtitiitlnB 
n claim to acquuiutaucc may Hiih'u'ct tUcHpli’it 
of a KciiUcmau. f Viar/c>t Lamb. 

Am'mdn. (Hr. 'A ////.<«) j ] (t»V. (f 

liom. Myth.) 'riu‘. name of an 
Ethiopian or Libyan divinity, iden- 
tilied by the (ifet'ks and iioinuus 
witli Jupiter, lie was repri'simltMl in 
the form of a rum, or as a humaa 
being with the h<‘nd of a rum, or 
sometimes with only the horns. 
[Written also Uammon.j 

Am'o-ret/. The name of a lady mar- 
ried to Sir Scudamort*., in S))t'ns(n'’« 
“ kaery (,^,iuh'U.” She. expn'sses the 
atlectionale devoteduess of a loving 
and tender wile. 

Am-phi'^n. [Hr. ’A/zt/uTm.] {Or. 
<)’• Rom. Myth.) A son of Jupiter 
and Antiope, wlio built a wtill roinul 
the city of 'fhebes by the music of 
his lyre. It is said,* (hat, wlum ho 
playtsl, the stont's moved ol‘ their 
owii accord, and (ittt'd themselves to- 
gtMbcr so as to form the wall. 

It wart like a hiuUIcii pauio' In onc' of At>t- 
couutr.v-thmccH, when Uic luit« which 
W(‘i'c to form the fiiturci 'riichcH jhifKlng 
It to hlH lute. *S'iV M. SrotF. 

Am''phS!-tri'to. [(Jr. ’A /u/tr rpf T7/. ] 
( LV. <j^ Rom,. Myth.) The wife ot 
Neptune, goddess of (he sea, aiul 
mother of Triton. 

Am-pliit'ry-^n. [(Jr. ’A/a/itr/jriwe.'l 
{Or. Rom. Myth.) A son of Al- 
cu'us and lUppomeue. He was king 
of ThiJies, and hushaml of Alemena, 
who bore at (lu^ simu' lime IphieleS) 
his son, and lh>reuh‘S, tlu' sou of Ju- 
piter. See AncMKNA. | Written also 
Amphitryo. 1 

Am'rl. See Tati i nut oh' Ki^urrv. 

Amrita (Am-ri'dA). [fRudn Myth.) 
A bevtu'age of iimuorlality, churned 
from the sea by (he gods, who w<wo 
mortal until they diseovered this po- 
tent elixir. 

X'mysand4s-myVi-^n. Two faith- 
ful and Hori'Iy tried friends, the 
l^ylades and Oresti's of the feudal 
ages, “—whose adventures are the 
subj(‘ct of a vtny aiteiiuK. rmnance 
hearing these mimes for its title. An 
ahslraet, of the story is givini In Kl- 
lis’s “ Hpeeimens of Fairly English 
iVletrieal Konumees.” 


s&r ITor th© “Key to the Scheme of Fronunclutlon,*' wltji tlie ttocompauyhig toplattdlioiKI 
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An'l-Sliar'sis Clootz (kldta). A 
name assumed by Uaron Jean Bap- 
tiste (Uoolz, who was born at Cleves, 
in ITbf). lie eoneeiv'ed tlm idea ot* 
refonninj'- tlie human race, and trav- 
tded through England, (icrmany, 
Italy, &e., denouncing; all kings, 
princes, ami rulers, and even the De- 
ity. He called himsell' AmichnrsiSj 
ill allusion to the Scythian philos- 
opher of this name, who tlourislied 
about six centuries bet ore the t'hris- 
tiau era, and who travelul to Hreece 
and other countries i'or the purpose 
of gaining knowledge in order to im- 
prove the people of his own eountry. 

jL-nac'r 0 - 6 n Moore. A name some- 

* times given to 'fhomas Moore, the 
)oet, who, in 180L, published a traus- 
ation of the Odes ol* Anacreon. 

, Tulin Hnt within a« pretty a bower 
Ah e’er held hourl iu that heiithenlKlii heaven 
iJoHcrihod by Mahomet and Anacruou Moore.. 

Mj/run. 

A-nao're-$n of Painters. A name 
given to Francesco Alhani (1578- 
IddO), a distinguisluHl painter of It- 
aly. He was so called on account of 
the Hoftness of his styU‘, and his avoid- 
ance of Hubjects wfiich rtupiire spir- 
ited and energetic treatment. 

4-nac'r©-6n of Persia. A title 
sometiim'H given to llaliz (d. 1388), 
the Bersian poet, wliosc odes and 
lyric, compositions, like those ol’ 
Anaenum, cek‘.bratc the pleasures of 
love and wine. 

A-nao're-^n of the Guillotine, A 
name giv<m by the French to Ber- 
trand Bardro (or Barrdre) do Vieuzac 
(175.1-184.1), president of the Nation- 
al (Convention in 171)2, on account of 
the llowcry and pmdical language in 
which he spoke upon all the incas- 
nrcH of the reign of terror. See 
WrrinN<f of Tkuuoh. 

An/as-ta'si-us (anhlH-dl'zht-ns). The 
liero and title of a iiovel by Thomas 
Iloiie ( I77()«”1831 ), — a work purport- 
ing to be the autobiography of a 
Greiik, who, to escaiie the eonsc- 
(pKniceH of his own crimes and vil- 
lainies of o.VMy kind, becomes a ren- 
egade, ami passes through a long 
series of the most extraordinary and 
romantic vicissitudes. 


Anastasius Griiu. Sec GntrN, Anas- 

TASIUS. 

An-cse'us. [Gr. ’Ay/caZoi;.] ( Gr. ^ 
Rom. Mijih.) A son of Neptune 
who, having loft a cu]) of wine un- 
tasted to pursue a wild boar, was 
killed by it, which gave rise to llie 
proverb, “ There ’s many a slip be- 
tween the cup and the lip.” 

Au-gliBs^g. [Gr. "kyxLa^ic,'] {Gr. (.f 
Rom. Myth.) A son of Gapys and 
Themis, and the father of Akueas by 
Venus, lie survived the ca])ture of 
Troy, and was carried by yKneas on 
his shoulders from the burning city. 

Ancient Mariner. The hero of Cole- 
ridge’s poem of the same name, 
who, for the crime of having shot an 
albatross, a bird of good omen to 
voyagers, sidlers dreadful penalties, 
together with his conipanioiis, wdio 
have made themselves accomplices in 
his crime. These penalties are at last 
remitted in consequence of his re- 

E entance. He reaches land, wdierc 
e encounters a hermit, to whom lie 
relates his story ; 

“ Since then, at an uncertain hour, 

The agony retuniB,” 

and drives him on, like the Wander- 
ing Jew, from land to land, compelled 
to relate the tale of his sutfering and 
crime as a warning to others, and as 
a lesson of love and charity towards 
all God’s creatures. 

The conception of this poem and 
the mystical imagery of the skeleton-ship 
are said by Dyco to have been borrowed 
by (ioleridge front a friend who had ex* 
perieiiced a strange dreaut. But De 
Quiucey asserts that the germ of the story 
is contained in a passage of Shelvockoj 
one of the chissieal circmimavigators of 
the esirth, who states tlmt Ms second cap. 
tain, being a melancholy man, was pos. 
soHsed by a ftmey that some long soasor 
of foul weather was owing to an albatrosi 
which had steadily pursued the ship, 
upon which he shot the bird, but witlx- 
oiit mending their condition. 

Andrews, Joseph. The title of » 
novel by Fielding, and the name of 
its hero, a footman who marries a 
maid - Hcrvant. 'fo ridicule B-ich- 
ardaoii’a “ Bamela,” Fielding made 
Joseph Andrews a brother of that 
renowned lady, and, by way of con- 
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traat to Richardson’s hero, repre- 
sent(Hl iiim as a model ol' virtue and 
excclUuice. 

" The aecounfcs of Joseph’s brav- 
ery nuil i^ooil (lualitiidH, his voice too luasi- 
«al to halloo to fcUt^ cIokh, his bravery iu 
riditijj; raevs for the Koiifclctaon of fcho 
county, and his constancy iu refusing 
bribciH and temptation, have sonn^thing 
refreshing in their tuiimtt* and freslmess, 
and prepossess one iu favor of tiiat hand- 
some young Inu'O.” Thacktiray. 

An-drom'it-ghe. [Gr. ^Avdpofiuxv-l 
(Gr. cjf* Rinn. lUi/tJt.) A daujLflitcr 

of Eiition, ami the fond wife of Hec- 
tor, by wlioin slie had Astyanax. 
She is oihi of the noble, si and loveli- 
est ftunale characters iu llonierVs “Il- 
iad.” 

An-drom'o-dS. [(ir. | 

{Gr. 4’* Myth.) A (laugliter 

of Cepheus, kiiiif of Ethiopia, and 

of (Jassiope.ia. tier mother liaviim 
boasted tnat her beaiuty surpasseci 
that of the N’creiils, "Andromeda 
was exposed to a s(ai-monstor, but 
was found, saved, and married by 
Perstjus. 

An-K©l'i-o$. An infidel princess of 
exquisite beauty and consummate 
coqmitry, in Bojanlo's “Orlando In- 
namorato.” She is represented to 
have come all the way from farthest 
Asia to HOW disHiuisiou among the 
Christians iu Paris, who were be- 
sieged by two liosts of inlidtds, one 
from Spain, and another, wliich had 
landiul m the south of Krauce, from 
Afric'.a. Among many others, Oi'- 
land{> falls desperately in love with 
her, forgetting, for her sake, his wife, 
Ids sovereign, lus country, his glory, 
in short, (jvery thing ex(5ept his relig- 
ion. Slu',, howev<!r, cares nothing 
for him, having fallen madly iu love 
with Rinaldo, in consecpienee of 
drinking at an enchanted fountain. 
On tin? other hand, Uinaldo, from 
drinking at a neighboring fountain 
of oxachly the op])osite (piality, can- 
not al>I<l(!! h(n\ various adventures 
arise out of these circumstances; and 
the fountains are again drunk, with 
a mutual reversal of their eflec.ts. 
Ariosto, in his “ Orlando Purioso,” 
took lip the tliread of Angeluui’s 


story where, Uojardo had left it, and 
making the jilt hill in love lu'rscdf 
with oledoro, an obsoiin? youtliful 
H(juire, he rcjuvscnls Orlando as 
driven mad by Jealousy and indig- 
nation. Angelica is celebrated lor 
the possession of a magic ring, which, 
ptaceil on the ling(U', (leleiuled (ho 
weare.r from all spells, and, coneealed 
iu the mouth, rendered the person in- 
visible. See Aiuuoank. 

Angelica, notcil in romance u» 
the faitUlcHS lady Tor vvhos(^ Halic* Orlaudfli 
lost his heart ami hlH scusew, was a gra. 
tuitous invontlou of Uojardo and Ariosto; 
for Hpanlsli ballads and earlier Itatlaii 
poctH make him the falttiful husband of 
Alda or llclluda.” 

The lliircHt of her sex, AiigcKt'a, 

. . . Hought by many jji'owcMt knlghtu, 

Iktth immlui and thcpeiirH nf llharUumdn. 

MitUm. 

Angelic Doctor, [hat. Doctor An^ 
(jc(icm.'\ 'riiomas Aquinas (Ii2:2T- 
*P27‘l), the most lamous of the mudi- 
icvul schoolmen and lUviues. 

Atiulmis was cxtruvagantly ad- 
mired l)y his foIlow(U’H. One of his eoiu- 
menfcators endcjivors to ])rove that he 
wrote with a special infusion of tlic Spirit 
of Uod ; tiiat lie received many tilings by 
direct rev(dat!on, and tiiat (Hirlst had 
given autleipatorv testimony to his writ- 
ings. Peter halils’) says, that, as he 
learned some tlilugs IVoni tlie angels, so 
he taught the angels some tilings ; that 
he had said what Ht, Paul was not per- 
mitted to ntt(U'; and that lie speaks of 
(lod as if he had seen Idiu, and of Ohrist 
as if he had lieen Ids voice. 

We extol Bacon, and s.U'er nfc .Ainihias, 
But, if the sltuidSona luul Ix'eii changed, 
Bacon uiiglit have been the Angela* Ihtgor. 

MfUHtitlaih 

Ang^lique (rm^/Jilt/hllG, 02). 1. Tim 
heroine of MoliiU'c’s comedy, “ Lo 
Malade hnagiuaire.” 

2. The wife of Geor|.je Dimdhi, In 
MoUC‘re’H comedy of lliis name. Am 
Daniun, IjBoiuatj. 

An'go-lo. 1. The th?pu(y of Vlnccm- 
tio, ih Hhakespi'anfs “ MiHWure for 
Measure.” At tlrst he exereisi^s hi« 
delegated powm* with rigor and seem- 
ing conscien(iousn<‘SH, Imt only to 
enable him the more safely to gratify 
his base iiassiou for Isaln^lla, the sis- 
ter of a young nobleman nanuHl 
(haudio. His dcHign, howt^ver, i« 
thwarted, and liis hypocrisy un- 


uar For tUo “ Ivey to tliu Soliomo of l*roiiunol«tlim,” with the accompanying Fxplanathmiii, 
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masked, by a counteracting intrigue 
oi‘ Viiicentio’s, which, aided and fa- 
vored by chance, rescues Isabella, 
and punishes Angelo by com])elling 
him to many Mariana, a woman 
■whom he luul a long time belbre se- 
duced and abandoned. 

2. A goldsmith in Shakespeare’s 
“ Comedy of krrors.” 

Angel of the Schools. A title given 
to Thomas Aquinas, the most cele- 
brated metaphysieian of the Middle 
Ages. Sec ANciKiao Docxoit. 

Angurvardel (itng-'gimr-v&f 'del). [Teel, 
a stnoim ol' anguish. J The sword of 
hrithior. I'he blade was inscribed 
■with rnnic letters, whic.h shone dimly 
in peace, but gleamed with a won- 
drous ruddy light in time of war. 
See KiuTuioF. [Whtteu also Ali- 
gn r wadel.j 

OloriouHly known was the sword, the first of 
ttU Hwords hi the KorthUmd. 

JSp, U'cijndi', Trans. 

Aaine, Sister. See Sister Anne. 

Aii-tfl 0 '''us. [Gr. ’Avratof.] {(Jr. if 
Mom, Myth,) A son of Neptune and 
Terra, a famous Libyan giant and 
wrestler, whose strength was invinci- 
ble so long as he remained in contact 
with his mother earth. Hercules dis- 
covered the source of his might, lifted 
him up from llio carta, and crushed 
him in the air. 

Ah wluMi Enrtlt’H hoti Anfmm (to compare 
Small thiugH with irvtmtost) In ImHRii Htrovo 
With thivcM AloitlOH, and, oft fbllcd, «tlU rose, 
IlccolvinKlVom hlH inothor earth new HtrcnKth 
FroHli fi‘om hlw ftiU, and llcrcorirmpph' iolnedj 
Throttled at Unigth in air, oxpiroa and foil; 
So, lU'tor many a foil, tUo tomptor proud, 
ll<nuiWluK fVoHh aHHdultH mnldHt h!« prido, 

EcU wluuvco ho Htood to hco Ids vicUir fl\H. 

MiUm. 

A.Tat'0-r6s. [Gr. ’A%'Tf;po)f.] {Or. (f- 
Mom. A dtnty opposed to 

KroH, or 'ld)ve, and ligliting against 
him; usually, howevcu*, regarded as a 
|jf<)d who aveiig(Ml slighted love. Ho 
is Homtd'imes r<‘ pro, .sen ted as the synir 
bol of Hduprocal a(le<dion. 

An'tl-ghrxst* Literally, the opponent 
of tlie anointed, or of the Messiah. 
The name of Antichrist was given by 
the Jews and (lliristians to tTie, great 
enemy oftriK^ rciligiou, who shall, ac- 
cording to the Holy ScrintureH, ap- 
pear before the tsomhig of me Mossiali 


in his glory. The name occurs in 
the Bible in the Ibllowing placiis 
only: — 1 John ii. 18, iv. b; 2 
John 7. The “man of sin,” whose 
coming is (brclold b}'- !St. Paul, 2 
Tiu'ss. ii., is sui)posod to bo the sumo 
■with Anticlirist. Eniblematic descrip- 
tions of him occur in the I2tli and 
13th chapters of the Revelation. The- 
ological writers have indulged in 
many and the most diverse and faii- 
cilul speculations respecting this great 
adversary of Chrisuanity; but the 
prevalent opinion among Protestant 
divines has always eoimected him 
with the Roman Catholic church. At 
the Council of Gap, in 1003, the re- 
formed ministers there assembled in- 
serted an article in their Confession 
of h'aith, in which the I’ope is pro- 
nounced Antichrist. Grotius and 
most Roman Catholic divines con- 
sider Antichrist as symbolical of Pa- 
gan Rome and her persecutions; Le- 
clerc, Lightfool, and others, of the 
Jewish {Sanhedrim, or of particular 
Jewish impostors. Many are of opin- 
ion that the kingdom of Antichrist 
comprehends all who are opposed to 
Christ, openly or secretly. 

An-tig'o-ne. [Gr. ’AmyrW/.] {Gr. 
(.f Mom, Myth.) A daughter of CEdi- 
pus by his mother Jocasta. She was 
famous for her lilial piety. 

An-tin^o-us. [Gr. ’AvnVoof.] A page 
of the Emperor Hadrian, celebi'ated' 
for lus extraordinary beaut v, and for 
Hadrian’s extravagant affection for 
him. After his death by drowning 
in the Nile, — about a. d. 122, — he 
was eiuYdlt'd among the gods, tem- 
ples were erected to him in Egypt 
and Greece, and statues set up in al- 
most every part of the world. 

An-tPo-pe. [Or. ^ kvTto'FT).'] {Gr. f 
Mom, Myth.) A favorite of Jupiter^ 
by whmh she became the mother ot 
Amphion and Zctlms. See Lycus. 

An-tiph'o-lus of Eph'e-sus. i Twin 

An-tiph'o-lus of S’Jx'ft-cuse.l broth- 
ers, sons to Ailgcon and /Emilia, in 
Shakespeare’s “ Comedy of Errors,” 
and 

“ the one ho like the other 
At could not ho (llHtinguiBhcd hut hy names.** 
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TlicirattendantH wore DromiooPEph- 
c«us aiul Uroiiiio oC {Syracuse, also 
twins, and both alike in their per- 
sonal appearance, 

An-to'iii-o, 1. The usurping Duke 
oP Milan, and brother to J^rospero, 
in Shakespeare’s “ 'Ikunpest.” See 

PltOSPKUO. 

2. The lather of Proteus, in Shake- 
speare’s “Two (ientieineu of Vero- 
na.” 

3. A minor character in Shake- 
speare’s “ Much Ado about Noth in|j;‘.” 

4. 'J’he “ Mertdiaut of V(‘nico,” in 
Shakes] )eare’s play of that name. 
See J\)irriA. 

6. A sea-captain, friend to S<‘baH- 
tian, in Shakespeare’s “ Twelith 
Night” 

A-nu'bis. [Gr. '*Avovp {Ktj'ijpL 
Myth.) A divinity, a son of Osiris, 
worshiped in the lorin ofa dog, or of 
a hiinian being with a dog’s head. 
Ho aceoiniianied the ghosts of the 
dead to tluj under-world. 

Ap/o-mart'tiis. A cluirlisli philoso- 
pher, in Shakespeare’s i)hiy, “ Thnou 
of Athens.” 

Their air<icl('d inohnu'holy showed like the 
cynieimn ol' A/x'iiKUitun eoutniHtod with the 
real ujisautlinjpy Air H'. SroiL 

Aph''ro-di'to. [Gr. ‘A^podmy.] (bV. 
Jfyt/i.) 'fhe (n’eek mune of Petma, 
the goddess of love, beauty, and de- 
sire." SeeVKNUs. 

jSu'pis. [Gr. ^A7r/:f.] (ICyypL Myth.) 
The chi(‘,f deity of the I^gyptiaus, 
worshi])ed under the fonu of ahidl. 
He is Honu', times ide-utified with Osi- 
ris and Sevapls. 

A-pollo. f Gr. ’ATToH/lwJb l (frV. if- 
Monk Jfy///. ) The sou of ,1 upiter and 
Latona, and the brollier of Diana, 
Itovtraye.d with llowing luair as l>t‘ii\g 
over young. Tie was (he god of song, 
mnsie, ])ro])hecy, and archery, the 
punisher and destroyer of the wic.Utul 
an<l ov('.rb(‘aring, the protector of 
flocks and cattl(», the avtuder of evil, 
the alfordin* ol'ludp, ami the god who : 
delighted in the foundation of towns 
and the establishment, of civil consti- 
tutions. Py the later Gret^ks lie was 
identitied with the sun. Ills favor- 
ite rcisidenee was at JMount Parnas- 


sna, and he had oracles at Delphi and 
Delos. 

A-polly-^n, or iL-poll'ySn.. [Gr. 
^ATTO/Oihwr, IVom daoilAnrfU, to de- 
stroy uU<‘rlv, lo ruin.] In tlie .b'w- 
ish demonology, an evil sniril, iuilled 
in Hebrew Atxuhton^ jiini (h'seribed 
ill MiV. ix. 11, as “a king, tin* an- 
gel of the bottomless jiit.” He is 
mlrodiiccHl by Hnnyan in his allegor- 
ical romance of tlu! “ Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress.” 

Apostle of Ardennes (afdhnd, (54). 
A title given to St. Iluberl, (d. 7S7), 
IJislio]) of JMaestreeht and Lit‘g(‘., and 
son of liertraiul, Duke of A(]ui(aine. 
He. was so calhul IVom his y.eal in de- 
stroying rcmnanlK of hlolatry. 

Apostle of Germany. A tith^ giv(*n 
to St Doniface. ((580-755), \vho, for 
more than thirty y(‘a.rH ol’ his liCe,, 
labonsl in tlm work of <M)nv('rting 
and civiliy.iiig tlui rude lu'alhen na- 
tions of (h'nnany. 

Apostle of I’ntldelity. A name 
somelinu'H givim lo Voltaire (1(51)4- 
3778), a bigoted and intolerant (hast, 
who avowed a (h‘sign of destroying 
the ('hristian ndigion, and was" un- 
ceasing in his attacks iijuin it, and 
ii])on its defeiKh'rs. 

Apostle of Ireland. St. Patrick, 
bora lu'ur tlie end of the fourth cen- 
tury, died in 48.'5 or 408. He was 
moved by visions, as be ndnl(‘H in 
hiHCouU^ssions, to muh‘rlak(‘ the eon- 
version of (he Irish to GhriHlin.n^ly^ 
lie established many chuveheH and 
schools, and imuhi many converlH. 

Apostle of Tomporanoo. An hon- 
orarv ap])(41alion giv(m to the Kev. 
Theobald Matlu'W (170(5-185(5), a dis- 
linguished (empt*nmc(^ relbrmer in 
Ireland and England. 

“ llowiwer. im l*i’ot<*Htatit,n, we may 
<]uoHt;i()u the da,lm of (hiparh'd wdntn, 
her<‘ Is a, living nilniuhn*, if he may be 
udfxisl ft*eu> eno work, vvlu> (l<’Herv<^H to 
)o eanmilKetl, and whom' name Hbould be 
placed in the calendar not (hr Is'low the 
apostlcH.” Jh, (Vm.»abr/f, 18*41. 

Apostle of the English. S(,. Augus- 
tiue, or Auslin, who lived during (he 
laKer part of the Hi.xtli century. lie 
was sent with forty monks, by Pope 
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Gregory I., to cany Christianity into 
England. Such was his success that 
he is said to have baptized 10,000 
persons in a single day. Ho has the 
merit of having allowed no coercive 
measures in the jiropagation of the 
gosixd. 

Apostle of tb.e French. A name 
given to St. Denis, the first bishop of 
Paris, in the third centiny. He was 
sent from Koine, about a. d. 250, to 
revive tlie drooping clmrehos in Gaul, 
and proceeded ns iar as Lutetia ( Par- 
is), where he made many converts. 
He became the patron saint of the 
kingdom, and his name served, for 
many ages, as a rallvhig cry in bat- 
tle, A- yfontjim SL f)e7us ! 

Apostle of the Frisians. An ap- 
iHillatiou commonlv given to Saint 
Vilbrord, or W^illibrod (dOT-TOS), a 
native of the Sa.xon kingdom of 
■Northumbriaj who spent forty-eight 
years of his life in Kriesland in preach- 
ing ('Jliristianity, and endeavoring to 
convert the people from paganism to 
the true faith. 

Apostle of the Gauls. St. IreineiiSj 
presbyter, and afterward bishop, of 
Lyons, near the close of the second 
century. 

Jft#* “ The immortal \postlo of the 
Oaulrt, who, in Ids oarlwst youth, had 
sat at the feet of Polyearp, at Smyrna, 
started from the school of Asia Minor. It 
was during n. gniat ci-isis that Ifrovideneo 
brougiit this gem of Asia into the West. 
Inmmns possessed tho apostolioal pa- 
tience, as well as the tiory zeal, of froly- 
carp. Ho learned (Holtic, in order to 
pnwmh the gosfKil to tlie harbariana in 
tlndr own language, and rejoiced in bo- 
hohiing tlic progress f>f the good work in 
which he was engaged iii tho parts of 
(Jermany bordering on Gaul.” Biimen. 

Apostle of the Gentiles. A title 
assumed by St. Paul, who, in con- 
junction With Barnabas, was divinely 
appointed to tin*, work of preaching 
the gospel to all mankiml, without 
distinction of race or nation. His 
labors lasted throngh many years, 
and reached over a vast extent of 
country. See Acts xiii., Mom. xi. 13, 
and 2 'Tim. I. 11. 

Apostle of the Highlanders. A 
name given to Ht. Columba f 521-597), 


one of the earliest teachers of Chris- 
tianity in Scotland. He e.stablished 
himself in the island of Iona, and is 
believed to have been the founder of 
the Culdees, who had their head-quar- 
ters there. 

Apostle of the Indians. An appel- 
lation given to the Uev. John Eliot 
(1503-1 (590), a celebrated missionary 
among the Indians in the Colony of 
Massachusetts Bay, many of whom 
he converted to Christianity. 

Tlie Apostle, — and truly I know 
not who, since I’cter and Paul, better 
deserves that name.” A Everett, 

Apostle of the Horth. 1. A title be- 
stowed upon Aiischar, Anscharius, or 
Ansgar (SOl-Sbl), because he intro- 
duced Christianity into Denmark, 
iSwedon, and N’orthorn Gonnany. 
At the instigation of tho Emperor, 
Louis le Dt'homiaire, he went to Den- 
mark, and, after many disappoint- 
ments and persecutions, converted 
the king and the greater part of the 
nation. The Catliolic church has 
placed him among the saints. 

MW' “ He [Anschar] was tlio Colum- 
bus and tho CortoH of tfiat unknown 
world whither ho penetrated with no 
other weapon than his dauntless faith 
and the name of Rome.” 

Michelet, Trans. 

2. A title conferred uix)n Bernard 
Gilpin (1517-1583), an Eiigli.sh re- 
fonner, and the lirst who undertook 
to preach the, Protestant doctrines to 
tho inhabitants of tho Scottish Bor- 
der land. 

Apostle of the Peak. A title given 
to William Bagshaw (1028-1702), a 
non-conforming divine, distinguished 
for his zeal and usefulness in tho cause 
of ndigion in the northcni parts of 
1 )erl )y shi n’t, Engl and . 

Apostle of the Piets. A name given 
to 8t. Ninian, a British bishop of the 
latter half of the fourth and the be- 
ginning of the lifth centuries, on ac- 
count of his labors for tin*, conver- 
sion of the Teutonic inhabitants of 
Cumbria. 

Apostle of the Scottish Pefbrma- 
tion. A title givtni to John Knox 
(1505-1572), tho most active agent 
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in the overthrow of the Boman Cath- 
olic roli|j^ion, iind the estahlishmeiit 
of the Kelorined kirk, in Scotliuid. 

A-postle of the Slaves. A (ille given 
to St. Cyril (ninth century), who con- 
verted to Christianity the Chasars, 
dwelling by the Caspian Sea, lahonul 
in the sain(‘t cause among the, Inuitheiis 
of Bulgaria, Moravia, and Bohemia, 
and, with the assistance of some of 
his ]uipils and his hrotlnn*, made a 
translation of th(‘. Holy Seriptures, 
wliieh is still used by ali Greek-Cath- 
olic Christ iauH. 

Apostle to the Indies. A titl(‘, often 
giv'cu to St. Kraneis Xavier, a distin- 
guished Roman (hilholie missionary 
of tlui sixteenth eenlury, who spent 
jnore than tea years in laborious ef- 
forts to introduce Chrisliauity into 
the East. 

Apostolic King. A tithi given by 
the Holy See to tln^ kings of Hun- 
gary, oh account of the csxtensivc^ 
pr(>i)agation of Christianity by Ste- 
phen 1., the founder of tlui royal line. 

Ap'po-li'no. ['fhe. same as Apollo^ 
the sun.'l An imagiiiury deity, sti])- 
posed by the peoph^ of Western Eu- 
rope, during the Middle Ages, to l)e 
worshiptul by the Mohammedans. 
See Tkiima(uvnt. 

Aq'ui-lo. {Ihni, A pcmsonill- 

cation of the north wind; the same 
as Borcfts. See Bokkah. 

Arabian Tailor. See Lkahnki) Tai- 
lor. 

A.r''ft-bj?-. A p()(d'i(uil form of 

Fftrciwoll, — AircweU to thro, Arahji'n 

t((r. J/oo/'c. 

A-ragVne. fOr. ‘’Afmxvr}.'] (dr, (f- 
Rom. ilfijith.) A Lydian tnaidtm, so 
pnuid of her skill hs a, weaver that 
she chall('ng(*d Mhiersm to coniptde 
with her. Slu' was suee(‘SHrul in the 
contx^st, but, Ixhng insulted by the 
goddess, hung hersidf In despair, 
and was <*hang('d into a spid(*r. 

fthnll wo tMMublr Ixiftn’iM'lotli-wobHniul col)» 
wrttH, wlictlior woven in ArkM'riKhtloom«,or 
by ttui Kn(int/lro(r//)e'« tivat wii«.vo ttnn'HtlniJCly 
hi our liniigliiiitlon ? 

Ar'ol-djt. A poetical form of A rem/Za, 
a pastoral dlstrK'.t of the Pelopomui- 
fius (Morea) in Greece. 


Archer. Servant to Aimwoll, in Far- 
<inhar’.s “ Beaux’ Slratagimi.” 

Ar'gM-ma'go, or Ar'ghi-mA^o. 
|hroni Gr. d,p,\y., chief, in I'omposi- 
tion, and pit )><>(;, magician, j An en- 
chanter in Spenser’s “ Fai'ny ()u(M'n.” 
He is a typi^ of Ilyiiocrisy, Or Fraud, 
and, as opposed to Christian Holiness 
embodied in the Red-cross Kniglut, 
may also r(*preH(*nt Satan, th(' inear- 
ikU(‘ nrineiple of evil. He wins the 
c.oiiti(lence of the knight in the dis- 
guise of a reverend hermit, and by 
tiu*. help of Diu'ssa, or Deceit, sepa- 
rates him from Una, or Truth. 

Ry luH jutj^lity hcIoucoIk' could lake 
Ah uiuny (bnuH iimlKhapi'H In Hccming wiho 
Am over RrotcuH to liimKclI'could nmke t 
Souudhnc a, Cowl, itonnditnc a lltdi Jn lake, 
Now like a fox, now like a (lrn)i,'ou l‘clb 
Tlutt oriilinHcli'hc ofl, for f<’iir would (|nako, 
And ofl, would tly away. Oh, wlio can l(dl 
'^I’lu! hidden |)oW('r (tf Ik'iIih, and niUditof 
maKlc aiadl? l'\vh\ii (Jiurn,, 

lllin foll<tw<<d hla coinjmnlon, dark and na;xc, 
Ah he, niy MimUtr, Huiiji: the danacrouM Ar- 
rhiiii<n/r. *SVr M’’. ScoH. 

■Whatever momentary henedl may n‘Hnlt 
h’oui Htdlre, it iHch'iir that Ihi hillimncc, In tho 
lonji: run, Ih inJurlouH to llh'ratiirt*. 'Phe nat- 
Iriat, like a nmU),riiant Air/n'tiiUffo, ereatea a 
falHO niedlnm, thron^h whleh poHterlly Ih 
obliired to look at hia eontiannorarleH,*- a 
medium whleh ho relVaeta and dlHlorlM their 
imaKeM, that H Ih ahnoMt out til’ the uneMtion 
to Hoe thorn oorreetly. AHtuith' ahnthlif, 

Ar'etto. A e.luiniettn* in the “ Knight’s 
Tale,” ih (.Ihancer’H “ (huitt'rhury 
Tales.” See RAiiAMoN. 

Ar'don, Knooh. Ium'o of Ttniny- 
son’s ]>oem of the Htime name, a sea- 
man who is wri'eki'il on an tminliah- 
ited ami randy visited (ropieal island, 
wlH*r(>! he spends many yiairs, nml 
who returns hoiui' at last imly to Ibid 
that his wife, ludh^ving hiin to be 
dead, has manm'd again, and is pros- 
lerons and hapjiy. In a H])irlt of 
leroie stdf-saerillee, he determines 
not to tmdee.t'ivt' her, mid soon tlkw 
of a hroktm ht'art. 

ArdonnoB, Wild Boar o'f. Sea 
Wun> BoAtt OF AnOKNNMH, 

A'r^ig. f'Gr. "Afn/f.l {(>r, ,1///Z/o) The 
god of war; the same tis dA/ra. See 
MAILS. 

Ar''o~t'h,u'HA, fGr. ’Apn^m/fia,! ((#r, tf 
Horn. Miilfu) ()m‘ of I In* Mendds, 
and an attendant upon Diana. She 
presided over a famous fountain of 
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the «ame name, close by the margin 
of the sea in the islaiul of Ortygia, 
near Syracuse. According to Ovid, 
the river-god Alpheus became enam- 
ored of her while bathing in his 
stream in Arcadia. Diana, however, 
took pity on her, and changed her 
into a well, which llowed under the 
Adriatic to Ortygia. But Alpheus 
still purHued her, and, passing by 
the same under-ground chamiel Trom 
Greece to Si(uly, re-appeared in the 
fountain, and mingled his waters 
with those of the ii^nnph. [Written 
also, poetically, A r e t fi u s c . ] 

Tlmt n'Tiowned ilood, bo often Bung, 
Divine Alpheus, who, by secret sluice. 

Stole under seas to meet his Arcthuse. 

Jt/ilton, 

Axetino, The Only (ft-rit-te/no). [It. 
A’ (Mao ArHinoA An honorary aj)- 
pellation given by his admirers to 
llernardo Aecolti, Im Kalian i){)et of 
the sixteumth century, cudehrated for 
his wondorfid jiowers bfimprovisation. 
Tlie (h'signutioii seems to have b(*en 
intended to express his superiority to 
his uncle, Francesco Aceolti (d. 148J1), 
Burnamed ArHimis, wdio was also a 
poet, and to Pietro Aretinoj a distin- 
guished contemporary satirist. 

Axgalia (ai'-gil-hFJt). A brother to 
Angelica, in Uojardo’s romantic 

E oem, the “ Orlando Innamorato.” 

le is celebrated as the nosvscssor of 
an enchanted lance which threw 
whomsoever it touched. Fcrraii 
eventually killed him, and Astolfo 
obtained the lance. 

Ar'gft-lns. An unfortunate lover in 
Sir 'Philip Sidney’s “Arcadia.” See 
PAUTinCNtA. 

Argan. (ar^gda^, 02). The hero of Mo- 
here’s comedy, “T^.e Malade Irnagi- 
naire,” an liypochondriac patient, 
whose loves of nnulicine is acscompa- 
nied by a spirit of iiarsimony which 
leads liim to take eviwy ukkIc that 
may diminish thes expense of his 
supposed indisposition. 

“ Argun ... is diseovorod tax- 
ing his apothecary’s hill, at, once delight- 
ing hlH ear with the (lowery language of 
the Ihiannaeopfxda, and gratifying his 
ftugal disposition by clliiping off somo 
ihaim and reducing otluTS, and arriving 
at tlio double eonolusion, first, that, if 


his apothecary does not become more 
reasonable, he cannot afford to be a sick 
man any longer ; and, secondly, that, as 
ho has swall<iwed fewer drugs by one 
third this month than he had done the 
last, it wjiH no wonder he was not .so well. 

. . . file] is at last persuaded tluit the 
surest and clioape.Ht way of securing him- 
self against tlie variety of maladies by 
which he is beset, will bo to become a 
doctor in his own proper person, ile 
modestly I'oprosents his want of pre- 
liminary study, and of the necessary 
knowledge even of the Latin language; 
but he is assured that by merely putting 
on the robe and cap of a physician be 
will find himself endowed with ail the 
knowledge necc.«isfiry for exercising tlie 
profession, . . . This lead.*? to the inter- 
lude which concludes the piece, being 
the mock ceremonial of receiving a 
physician into the iEsculapian college, 
couched in macaronic Latiuity.” 

Sir ‘ir. Scott. 

Argante (af''gC)"P, 02). A character 
ill Molic‘re’s comedy, “ Lea Foiu*beries 
de Scaphi.” 

Ar-gan'te. A terrible giante.sR in Spen- 
ser’s “ Faery (^.ueen; ” a very mon- 
ster and miracle of licentiousness. 

Argantes (af-gSiPtess). The bravest 
of the intidcl heroes in Ta.sso’a epic 
poem, “ Jerimalem Delivered.” 

Bonaparte, in these rtlsjointod yet sigrtifl- 
eant threatB, Btood before the deputies like 
the Arffuntcjt of Itnly’B lieroic poet, and gave 
them the choice of peace and war with the 
air of a superior being, capable nt once to dic- 
tate their mte. Sir fV. Scott. 

Ar-gier'. An old form of Alr/iers^ 
found in Shakespeare’.s “Tempest.” 

Ar'go. [Gr. ’Apyo), from dpyof, swift.] 
{Or. (f' Mom. Myth.) A llft^-oared 
ship in which tKxson and his com- 
panions made their voyage to Colchis 
in scarcli of the golden fleece. See 
Aiuionauts. 

Harder beset 

And more endangered, than when Arpo 
passed 

Through Bosporus betwixt the justllng rocks, 
MiUon, 

Ar'go-hiuts. [Lat. Argonmiim; Gr. 
'Apyowiirat.] (Gr. cf Rom. Myth.) 
The heroes and demigods who, ac- 
cording to the traditions of the (ireeks, 
undertook an expedition to Colchis, 
a far-distant country on the coast of 
the Euxinc, for the purpose of ob- 
taining a golden decce, which was 
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uarded by a alctiplcas and lorriblo 
rag'on. 

A Ixitly of Bantillo horocH, tolerably coin- 
plctt', (Uu i^o.t tom'tluu' ?— eoinimrablc to the 
Atyoiutiits liopinjjf to eudurv like them. 

(hrJifle. 

At'KHS. [dr. ‘'A/Jyof.] {Or. cj'' Horn. 
Mtjtlt.) A fabiilouH bciiif? ol* eiior- 
luous stnui^^dli, who bad a Uiuulrod 
eyes, ol’ wliich only two won*, aslot'i) 
at onco, wbciice. lie waa named ,/Vra- 
opfM^ or (he All - weein^j;*. tiauo ap- 
pointed liiiu to watch over lu (ace lo), 
t)ut lAIercuiT kilhul him, and Juno 
traust’erred hi.s cyea t:o the tail of the 
peacock, her tavoriU bird. 

Spaiifyled with eycH ini>r« luunorous than 
thoHe 

Of Ai'tm, (Uid mon* wakeful than to drowHO, 
Charmed with Arca<llan pipe, the puHtoral 
reed 

Of IlermcH, or hla opiate rod. Milton. 

A'ri-ad'ne (t)). [dr. ’Afiz/wW.] {Or. if 
Jtim. Miith.) A (hui|;'htcr of Mimw, 
kinji; of' drct(h who, from the love 
Hhc bore to TIu'scuh, /»:ave him a clew 
of thnhul, which ^i^niided Iiim out, of 
the dretau labyrinth. Thc.s<*,uH in 
r<5l,uru iiroinirti'd to marrv her, and 
she at'(‘()rdiii|ely h'l’l the island with 
him, but was slain by I )iaiia in Naxos. 
Accordinjj'’ to nuotlicr tradition, .she 
was married to Ihuu'hus, who, after 
her death, pive lier a phuui amon|r 
the ^ods, and placed her wiuhlin^ 
crown as a oonstcllatiou in the sky. 

A'ri-el (9). 1. In the demonolop^y of 
the Cabala, a watiu’-spirit; in tli'e fa- 
bles of the Middle Af^es, a spirit of 
th{‘, air, “thes ^jtuardian anpd of inno- 
cence; in Shakespeare’s “Tempest,” 
fin airy and tricksy siiirit, repri'scMihul 
as bavin jr been a servant to Syeorax, 
ji foul witch, by whom, for some acts 
of disobt'dientm, he was imprisonml 
within the rift of a cloven imie-trce, 
where he remained for Iwidve years, 
until re.lcn.Mcd by Crospero. luKi'at- 
itude for his (h'liverance, he became 
the willing messmiger of I'rosixM'o, 
assuming any shape, or rendering 
hiinseir invisible, in order lo execute 
the commands of his nmster. 

On the hearth the llghtt'd Io^m are tfUiwhiK, 
And, like Ariol In the <<lt>ven pine-tree, 

I’or ItM IVetHlom 

Groaxxi and Hlgha tlm alrimprlMoned In tlunn, 
ImutWow. 


2. The name of a sylph in Pope’s 
“llape of the Lock.” ' 
jiai^ •“ Pope’s faiiy ri'gion, compared 
with Mliakespeare’s, was what a drawing- 
room is to tiui univ(u-sm 'I’o give, thero- 
I’ore, to tile sprite of tlie ^ Ra,p<i of tho 
hock ’ the nanie of the spirit in th« 
‘ Tempest ’ was a hold earisti'ning. Pros- 
pero’s Ariel could have pulled iiim out 
like a tap(U*. Or he would have snulled 
him up as an essenee, by way of jest, and 
found Iiim Hat. Hut, test(*d by less potent 
senses, tlie sybih species is an ex<puHit<9 
cremation. lie is an abstvaet (d’ the spiritr 
of lino life ; a suggester of fashious ; aa 
iuspirer of airs ; wcaild l)e cut to pi«c«g 
ratnei* than see his will eontradieted,* 
talms his station witli <lignity ojx a pict- 
ure-cord ; and is so nice aii adjust^jr of 
claims tliafc lie ranks liearts with neck- 
laces. . . . The lumisluuents iullleted or. 
lilm when disobedient liave a like iltuess. 
lie is to he kept hovering ovm* the fumo« 
of the diocolate ; to be trausllxed with 
plus, clogged with pomatums, and wedged 
iu tlie e^es of bodkins.” lijl'A Hunt, 

Ariodantoa ( IL prm. ^-rc-o-ditiPtess). 
'I’he lover of (liiu'vru, in Ariosto’s 
“ Orhuulo Furioso.” 

Ju-ri'6n. ((«r. ’A/>/wp.| (b>. <)• Roni, 
J///M.) An anciimt (iriH'k bard and 
musitdan of the ish^ of Is^sbos. On 
bis return to Oorinth from Italy, on 
one occasion, Uu*. marhu'rs Ibrnm.d a 
plot, to murder him for hisriclu's; but 
being for(nvarm*d of tlnnr intention, 
he played upon his Jute, and, by the 
charms of his music, brought a nuim 
her of dolphins around the vessel, 
when he threw himself into th<^ sea, 
and was carried on llu^ back of one 
of them to Uu*. promontory of Tama- 
ruH in (be Pt‘loponm*HUH. 

JLrT«-t8o'uB. [dr. 'hfmraht:.] ( Or, if 
Mom. An ancient (Jreck di- 

vinity, worslnp(‘<l as (he prottsdor 
of vilie and oliv(s ])lnn(alions, and of 
liunt(*rH and h(‘rdsmen. IIi* was also 
thought to have ins(niel<‘d men in the 
management <»f lu'i'S. Aeeonling to 
the (‘omimm tnidltiotn In* was a son of 
A]mllo and (he water-nymph ( ■yrenu. 

la Hueli n pnlnee AHutO'm haiiul 
Ovnaie, when he hare the pliihdive tale 
Of his hmt bees to her muteraal ear 
<hwjm' (on t/ic A*<t"p«/o<'c of Jane <g‘ /fiwtod 

^ [dr. ’’Ap/ffmg'. ) ( Or, if 
Mom, .Uyi/L) A fabulous indng, who 


HU*" For the “Key to the Hchemo of XVotiuuelation,” with the ucoompauyliig I'ljepltmfttoa** 
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has been styled, the “ Wandering 
Jew ” of popular tradition in ancient 
Greece, lie appears lirst as a teacher 
of Llomer, and rc-appears in dilfcrent 
ag(^s and places in very dilfcrent 
characters. Herodotus and Suidas 
assert that he was a magician, whose 
soul could leave and re-enter its body 
at pleasure. 

Aristophanes, The Modern. See 
Modern Aristowianks. 

Arleochino (ar-lek-ke/no, 102). See 
Hajjlkouin. 

Armada, The Invincible. {Eng. rf 
iSp. Hist.) A famous naval arma- 
ment, or expedition, sent by Rhilip 
11. of Spain against England, in the 
year 1588. It consisted of IJO ves- 
sels, 2l;}0 great guns, 4575 quintals 
of powder, nearly 20,000 soldiers, 
above 8()0() sailors, and more than 
2000 volunteers. It arrived in the 
Channel on the 10th of July, and was 
defeated the next day by Admiral 
Howard, who was seconded by Drake, 
Hawkins, and Frobisher. Eiglit lirc- 
ships having been sent into the Span- 
ish licet, Ihe.y bore olf in gnnit dis- 
order. Droliting by the panic, the 
English fell upon them, and captured 
or destroyed a number of their ships, 
and Adhiiral Howard maintained a 
running light from the 2lKt of July to 
the 27th, with such effect, that the 
Spanish commander, despairing of 
siiecesH, resolved to return home, and, 
as (>, scape through the English Chati- 
n(‘l was jircvented by contrary winds, 
he imdertook to sail around the Ork- 
neys ; but the vessels which still re- 
mained to him w(U’e dispersed by 
storms, or shipwrecked among the 
rocks and shallows, on dilferent parts 
of tli(^ Scottish and Irish coast, and 
upwards of 5()()() nuni were drowned, 
killed, or tnkmi prisoners. Of the 
whole ArnnuUi, 511 shi])H only returned 
to S])ain, and these in a wretched con- 
dition. The English lost but one ship. 
Armado. See Don Aduiano de Aii- 

MADO. 

Armed Soldier of Democracy. A 
name givcm to Napoleon Konaparte. 

Armida (ar-nuFdft, 04). One of the 
moat prominent female characters 


in Tasso’s “Jerusalem Delivered.’’ 
The stor^' of Armida is founded upon 
a tradition related by Pierre Delanere. 

J9&#” The poet tells us, that, wiicu the 
Crusaders arrived ac the Holy City, Satan 
held a council to devise some means of 
disturbing tlie plans of the Christian 
warriors, and Armida, a very beautiful 
sorceress, was employed to seduce Iti- 
naldo and other Crusaders. Biualdo was 
conducted by Armida to a remote island, 
where, in her splendid palace, surround- 
ed by delightful gardens aud pleasure- 
grounds, he utterly forgot his vows and 
the gretit object to which he had devoted 
his life. To liberate him from his volup- 
tuous bondage, two messengers from the 
Christian army, Carlo and Ubaldo, came 
to the island, bringing a talisman so pow- 
erful that the witchery of Armida was 
destroyed. Kinaldo escaped, but was fol- 
lowed by the sorceress, who, in battle, in- 
cited several warriors to attack the hero, 
and at last hoi'self rushed into the fight. 
She was defeated by kinaldo, who tlmn 
confessed liis love to her, persuaded her 
to become a Christian, and vowed to be 
her luithful knight. The story of Armi- 
da has been made the subject of an opera 
by both Oluck and llossiui. 

*Twa« but a doubt; but ne’er magician’s 
wand 

Wro\igbt change with all Armida's fairy art 
Like wlmt this light touch left on J nun’s 
heart. Huron. 

The stage (even as it then was), after the 
rccluBcncHH and austerity of a college life, must 
have appeared like Annida's enchanted pal- 
ace. Jlazlitt. 

The grand mansionB you arrive at in this 
waste, howling solitude prove sometimes es- 
Bontially robber -towers; and there may bo 
Armida palaces and divine-looking Arnddas, 
where your ultimate fUte is still worse. 

Carlyle. 

Araolphe (aPnolf)* A selfish^ and 
morose cynic in Mali^ire’s “ L’Ecole 
de.s Femmes,” whose pretended ha- 
tred of the world springs from an ab- 
sorbing regard to his own gratification. 
Ar’oun-dtght (-dtt). The sword of 
Lancelot of the Lake, 

It is the sword of a good knight, 

Though homespun was his mall; 

What matter if it be not named 
Joyeuse, Colada, Dnrhululc, 

Excalibar, or Arotmdiyht f LongMlow, 

Ar-sin'o-e. A prude in Moliiire’s 
comedy, “Lc Misanthrope.” 
Ar'te-gai. 1. A mythic king of Britain 
mentioned in the Chronicle of Geof- 
frey of Moiimoulh, and in IMilton’s 
History of Britain. See ErdDUUK, 
2. f Written also Artogall, Ar- 


Biid for the Eomarks and Kules to which the numbera after certain words refer, see pp. xiv-xxxli. 
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clioj^al, and Arte^^alo.] A char- 
acter ill S]K‘iiscr\s '•‘h'acry Quocu,” 
reprcsciilative of flii.stiee, and also of 
tlui jioct’s I'riciid and patron, Lord 
Cirey. lli.s main ohji'.ot is to roBeiie 
Irena from tlui tyrau'uy of (L-aiilorLo; 
but, like a eliivalrous" kiiight-orranl, 
ho i.s ready to turn aside and subdue 
the spirit ot‘ mischief and vioknice 
wherever it may be ciicoimtered. 

Every obligation, aceordlufr to tha maxim 
of tlio Civil laiw, iH made void in Iho aamo 
inanuor in wlibsli it Ih ronckrod l>imliuK » 
ns Arth<‘i/al, the ouiblcmutie cdnuunlon of 
JnHtioe in Si)onHor’H allegory, docriM'H uh law, 
that what the t^iua huM brought the aea may 
I'OHunie. JSii' IF. ^S'roie. 

Ar'te-mis. [Gr. ‘'Apregtc-] 

Myth.) One of the great divinities of 
the ancient Greeks; the same as />i- 
ivna. See Diana. 

ArtM BodKor. A sobriquet of one 
of the eliaraclers in Dickims’s “Oli- 
ver dbvist.” lie is a young thief, 
and an adi'pt in villainy. 

Arthur. See Kinc AuTimit. 

Ar'uii-del. The stiuul of Bevis of 
Southampton. Sec Uiovihoe South- 
ampton, Sir. 

Ar-vlr'^-gus. A son of Ovmbeline, 
in Shakespidire’s ])lay of this name, 
passing under the assumed name of 
eVahm/, and sunpost'd to be a sou of 
Bidarius. Sec ItiouARiUH. 

As-ool'A-phus. [Gr. 

(GV. (f* Horn, Myth.) A son of Aelie- 
ron, who, haviilg declared that Pros- 
erpine — whom Iduto had given per- 
miHSion to return to earth, providi'd 
she had not <‘ate.u any thing while iu 
the iind(‘r-world — - llad tasted of a 
pomegranate, was iunuhl by Geres 
into an owl, for his mischiet-making, 

As-ca'ni-us. [Gr, ^AiTAiamc.] (Gb*. 
if Jiovi. Arym.) A son of Ahn'as 
and tlreusa, He aidvnnpanied his 
father to Italy, succeeded him in the 
kingdom of Latimis, and built the 
city of Alha Longa. [Called also 
/wlm] S<H5 /Knkah. 

The Ibrmor hcloug to that daaa ‘Who, like 
tlie you UK Af>runli(H, aro ever hoiUluK about iu 
QiU'Htofatawtiy Ilou, tluHiKh they are tuueh 
moi'Ci au('ee»»i'ul lu now and then atnrlhiK a 
groat botr. tSlr Jg. UkutH. 

As'oll-part. Tlie name of a giant 
whom Bevis of Southampton con- 


quered, according lo tlu^ old romance. 
His clhgy may be si'ca ou tin*, oily-. 
gat(‘s ol' Southampton. He is said lo 
have lieeii thirty foot, high, and to have 
carried Sir Bevis, his wife, and horse, 
under his arm. AllusionH to liim 
o<*ciir in Shakespcjirc', Drayton, and 
other Kli/.alHOlmn writtu's.^ Accord- 
ing to VVarton, he is a eharacUu* in 
very old h'rencli romances. 
lOaeh man an .-Iwo/koV, <tf Htrt'iigth to toHs 
Eor <i,iioltH both 'L'lnplo-bar iiud tUuirhig. 
croHH. 

Ilo wiiH n man whoHo Imjto Htntnre, tbown, 
pinowH, and hulk in [ironorUon, would havo 
ouahhul lilm to oniict lloUiraml, .lwo/aoV,or 
any other giant of romance, without ruLing 
lihuHctf nearer to heaven even by tiu* aUltndQ 
(tfaeliopin. Sir U\ SroU, 

As-croc'lln Sago. [Lat,. /Iscruvw se-^ 
lu'ui. j A name givum by \'irgil, in 
his sixth Kclogue, to Ilt'siod, who 
was born in th(‘, eighth century, u. o. 
at A.sc.ra, a village of Iheotia, in 
Greece. 

Asgard(.As'gard). [Old Norst*, yard, ot 
abode, of llie Asir, or gods. ] (S’enad. 
,i1//g/i.) A eidestial city orTerritory, 
the dwelling of the gods, situated m 
tlie center of the universe, luul acces- 
sible only by the bridge IlilVhsti (tlie 
raiubowi. Ibu'c each of the princi- 
pal deities had ari'sidcnet' apart from 
tln^ ri'st. [ W rit t (di also A s a g a r d, ] 

Ash'f^vd, Isaac. A pi'asant in 
Grablxf H “ Barisli Register,” de« 
scribeil as 

“ A wl»o good man, contented to be tmor,’* 

Ash't$-roth. (J/t///n) The name 
givmi in the Bible to Astarti*, an 
aneieni Syrian deity, who was adored 
as tlie goddess of the moon; lumec 
.hTcmiali calls her “the (pu'en of 
heaven,” Solomon built; her a Icuk 
pie on the Mount of Olives (2 Kinyn 
xxiii. Bl), hut luw chief temples were 
at Tyiy and Sidon. Her worship, 
according to anchuit accounts, was of 
a liceulions chamctcr. See Aht A rtk. 
[ Written also Asia r o t h and 
ABtoreth.] 

M'oojuVl Adtarnfh, 

Hoftven’a (jneen and luotlmr both. Milftm. 

Ash't^n, Xiitcy. Tim htu'oine of Sir 
Waller Scott’s novel, “The Bride of 
Lamimwinoor; ” daughter of Sir Wil- 
liam Ashton, and betrothed to Kdgar 
Kavenswood. 


MtiT* Eor tlus “ Key to tho 8(jU«m«t of Prcnmnclallon,” with the nccompanylng ICxphmattmakl, 
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Ash.'t6n, Sir William. The Lord 
Keeper of Scotland; a prominent 
cbaracler in Scott’s “ Bride of Lam- 
mermoor.” 

Asir (S^sef). {Scand. Myth.) The 
most powerful, though not the oldest, 
of the deities: usually reckoned as 
twelve gods and twelve goddesses. 
The gods are — Odin, Thor, Bald ur, 
Niiu'd, Fre^, Tyr, Bragi, Ileimdall, 
Vidar, Vali, UUur, and Forseti; the 
hest"ktu)wn of the goddesses — Frig- 
ga, Freyja,lduna, and Saga. [Writ- 
ten also* As or, Asar, and iBsir.] 

A§''mo-d&i. The same as Asmodeus. 
See Asmodeus and Belial, 

Ag'mo-de'us. [Heb. Ashnedai, the 
destroyer.] In the Jewish demonol- 
ogyj an evil .spirit, the demon of 
vanity, or dress, called in the Tal- 
mud “ king of the devils,” whence 
some a.sHiinio him to be identical with 
Beelzebub, and others with Azrael. 
In modern times, he has been jocu- 
larly spoken of as the destroying de- 
mon of matrimonial happiness. 

In tho Apocryphal book of Tobit, 
ho is represoutod as loving Sara, tho 
daughter of llagucl, and causing tho 
death of seven husbands, wlio marriod 
her in succosaioii, on the bridal night. 
Tobias, instructed by Kaphael, burns on 
‘•■the ashes of perfume” tho heart and 
liver of tho fish which he caught in the 
Tigris ; “ tho which smell when the evil 
fipirit had smelled, ho lied into tho utmost 
arts of Egypt, and the angel bound 
im.” Those demonographers of tho 
Middle Ages who reckoned nine kinds of 
evil spirits, placed Asmodeus at the head 
of tho fourth rank, which consisted of 
malicious, revenging devils. According 
to other authoritic.s, ho is tho lieutenant 
of Amaimon. Wi(?ru8, in his description 
of the infernal court, make.s him superin- 
tendent of gambling-houses. Lo Sago 
has made him the companion of Don 
Cleofas, in ‘‘ Lo Diablo Boltoux,” or *'■ Tho 
Devil on Two Sticks,” in which occurs 
tho celobnitod adventure known as As- 
moUeus’s flight. By direction of the 
demon, Don (Jlcofas takes hold of Asmo- 
deus’s cloak, and is immediately borne 
through tho air like an arrow, and perched 
upon tho steeple of St. Salvador. Ar- 
rived at this spot, the demon stretches 
out his right arm , and at once, by his 
diabolical power, tho roofe of the houses 
are taken off, and, notwithstanding the 


darkness of the night, the interiors are 
made visible, 'fhe scholar beholds, us at 
noonday, the inside of all the houses, as 
one might view the inside of a pie from 
which the crust had been removed. 

4®** “It is impossible to conceive a 
being more fitted to comment upon the 
vices, and to ridicule the follies, of hu- 
manity, than an i sprit foUet like Asmo- 
deua [in ‘ Le Diable Boiteux ’], who is as 
much a decided creation of genius, in his 
way, as Ariel or Caliban. VVithout pos- 
so.ssing tho darker powers and propen- 
sities of a fallen angel, he presides over 
the vices and follies, rather than the 
crimes, of mankind ; i.s malicious rather 
than malignant; and his delight is to 
gibe, and to scoff, and to tea.se, rather 
than to torture ; — one of Satan’s light- 
infantry, in short, whose business is to 
goad, perplex, and disturb the ordinary 
train of society, rather than to break in 
upon and overthrow it. This character 
is maintained in all Asmodeus says and 
does, with so much spirit, wit, acuteness, 
and playful malice, that we never forget 
the fiend, oven in those moments when 
he is very near becoming amiable as well 
as entertaining.” Sir W. Scott. 

Could the reader take an Asmodem-flight^ 
and, waving open all roofs and prlvivcies, look 
down from tho roof of Notre-Dame, what a 
Paris wore hi Carlyle. 

A-so'pus. [Gr. *A(TW7r(5f.] ( Gr. ^ Rom. 
Myth.) A son of Oceanus and Te- 
thya, clianjged into a river for rebel- 
lin/j af^ainst J upiter. 

As-pa'si-$ (a8-pil''zhl-§). A female 
character in Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
play, “ The Maid’s Tragedy.” 

“ Her sorrow.s are so deep, so 
ure, so unmerited; she sustains the 
reach of plighted faith in Amyntor, and 
tho taunts of vicious women, with so 
much resignation, so little of that ter- 
magant resentment these poets are apt to 
infuse into their heroines ; the poetry of 
her apeeche.s is so exquisitely imaginative, 
that, of those dramatic persons who are 
not prominent in tho development of a 
story, scarce any, even in Shakespeare, 
are more interesting.” Hallam. 

Asaaasinatioii Plot. ( Eng. llist,) Tho 
name given to a conspiracy formed 
in 1696, by the Bari of Aylesbury 
and others, to assasainato King Wil- 
liam HI., near Richmond, as he re- 
turned from the chase. It was dis- 
covered Feb. 15, the day before that 
fixed upon for the execution of the 
plot. 
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As'isi-en'to. fSp., seat, contract, 
a^i;r(j(uncnt.J A tn^aty or convention ,* 
spccilically ///«/. )i a couv'cntion 
between tlio kiiif:; ol' Spain and some 
t’orei^^n power ibr the supply of n(‘- 
groes ibr the Spauisli Aiueriean coin- 
nicH. I'lic iirst Assiento was eonelnd- 
ed with tlie Kleiuin^'S by (diaries 1. 
of Spain. In 17 Id, it wnis translerred 
to En^-knd by the treaty of Utrecht, 
and afterward made over tor thirty 
years by the Knf 4 'lisli |j;'overrmieat to 
the South-Sea ( lompany, wliieh, how- 
ever, in 1750, rcliiKpiished its rip^hts 
to Spain, upon the payment of .£1 ()(),- 
OOO, and the ctmcession of certain 
couimercial advanta;jf(.‘s. [Written 
also, though rarely in English books, 
A s i e u 1 0 , whi(di is the proper Span- 
ish orthography.] 

As-tar'te. {Muth.) ddic Ihinic name 
of the Syrian aeity iiamexl Aslitaroth. 
See A.SIITAKOTII. 

"Wltli tUene In troops 

Caixui Antoreth, whom th« PIkxjuIoIiuib calloA 
(pioon (»r lusavon, with ovoHocnthoriiHj 
'To wliOHii briffht imuKo iiiphtly by tlui moon 
Hkloiiiau virKluH paid tlicir vows ami Hoagm 
In Mien al«o not unsniii?, wh<*iT stood 
Her tomple on tlui ofltniHlvo mountain. huUt 
By that uxorlouH kinK, wluwo heart, ihonglK 

Boguiluif by Mr idolatreHaca, foil 

To i(l(dH foul. Milton. 

Aa'to-lat. The name given to (luil- 
tbrd, in SuiTCy, in the old romaniies 
ot‘ the Arthurian cycle. 

Aa-tol^fo, or As-tol'pho. A celelirat- 
ed character in the romantic tales 
and poems Ibundcd upon (ho sup- 
posed atlvinitures of (lhavlemagne 
and his paladins, Astolfo is repre- 
sented as the English cousin of Or- 
lando, being equally descended with 
him from Charles Martel. He is a 
boaster, and is iierpetually under- 
taking great fidits. which he is unable 
to peri’orm; but lie is generous, and 
brave to fool - hardiness, courteous, 
gay, and singularly handsome. In 
Ariosto’s “Oiimido EurhisoJ’ he is 
made to cuni Orlando’s madimss by 
bringing home bis lost wits in a phial 
from the moon, an<l is noted for his 
magic horn, that routed armies witli 
a blast 

In th« hamlH of Antony Van Oorlmr, thl« 
windy Inatnanewtltho truinimtj «j>i)attred to 


him nB potont as tlni horn of the pfitndin 
wAo, or ovou tliu tuoro clUHHki Imrn oi’ Ah'olo. 

ii‘. /roi'o/A 

As-trao'l. 1. [Or. 'Acrrprwa.J ((//•. 
HotfL AftffJt.) 'fhe goddess of justice, 
a daughter orjujiiter and Tliemis, 
or, aceording to othiM's, of Astneus 
and Aurora. She was tlie last of all 
the deities who left the earth whim 
the golden age had passed away; 
and, when she departed, shocked hv 
the impiety of mankind, she toolc 
her place in heaven among the stars, 
as the con.stellatiou “ Virgo," in the 
zodiac. 

2. A poidiwd name assumed by 
Mrs. Ajihara, or Aphra, Helm, a 
dramatist anil miseellaneous writer 
of the seventeenth century, notorious 
for the license of her life and writ- 
ings. 

Tliti staiifc how looBOly dooB Antt‘<va tread I 

As'tro-phel. [A sort; of metagram- 
matic traiishition of PHL S’m/., an 
abbreviation of Philip i^i(L 

being taken as a eontraetion of the 
Latin wVn«, a star, in (ir. utTTpov, and 
J^liiL standing for (jfthnp a friend. 
Hene.e, Astrophil^ star-friend, or friimd 
of the star [Stella], ehanged to 

which is (he name of a dower- 
ing plant ealled also starwort.] A 
name given by Sir Philip Sidney to 
himself in a series of poems entftled 
“ Astrophel and Stella," in which he 
celebrated the nraisiw of Peiudope 
Devereux, to whom he was at; one 
time betrothed. Spenser innhalmed 
the mutual tViimdship of Sidney and 
hiiuHelf in a pastoral ode entitled 
“Astrophel," See STraa.A, 1. 

The lona-whuUul Ktroi»luin of tlui divlmi 
JiftroiiftH. Air ir. Arott* 

Aa-ty | ( * r. ’A crTvmmS J ( ( '>'* 
<jf- Ham. Mi/tk,) 'fhe only son of 
Hector and’Andromae.lie. 'After tlie 
capture of 'froy, the (Jreeks Imrletl 
him down from the walls of the city 
to prevent the raKllhnimt of a demve 
of fate, according to whieb he was to 
restore tlie kingdom of 'froy. 

At^ljt4aii't|, (Hr. (Pt\ 

4 fiom, mijlL) A prinw^sn of Scy- 
roH, or, aceording to others, of Ar<’a« 
dia, who was famed for lier beauty. 
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Slio consented to marrs^ that one of 
her mniK'i'ouH suitors who should oiit- 
nin her; but he was to die who lost 
the prize. After luiiny luul perished, 
llipi)()nu'iu's olferecl himself; and, by 
dr<)i)piiig at iiiteivals three golden 
apph'<H from the garden of the lles- 
perides, which Atnhiuta stopped to 
pick ui), arrived lirst at the goal, and 
thus obtained her hand. 

jA'te. [Gr. "Ar/;.] ( 6V. Rom. 

Mijth.) A daughter of Jupiter, and 
the goddess of discord. The tragic 
writers describe her as the goddess of 
retribution. 

Atli'el-stSin©. A prominent character 
ill Sir Walter Scott’s novel of “ Ivan- 
hoc.” lie is tliain^. of Goningsburgh, 
and is surnamed “ The Unready.” 

A-the'no. [Gr. 'Ai9//W7.] {Ifyth.) 
One of the great lemale divinities of 
the Greeks; the same as the Mbierva 
of the Romans. Sec Minkuva. 
[Written also Athena.] 

Athenian Bee. A title bestowed 
upon Plato (n. r. 4:2!)-r'148), who was 
a initive of Athens, in allusion to the 
sweetness and beauty of his style. 

Athens of America. A name 
sometimes given to Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. See Modkun Atiikns, 2. 

Athona of Ireland. A popular des- 
ignation of the city of Gork, the 
birthplace or n'siden'cc of very many 
of the most cultivated and eminent 
Irishmmi ot* th(‘. pn'.scnt day. 

Athens of the north. See Noimr- 
KK.N Atukns. 

At-latVt^§ ( It. pran. ilt-l?tiritnRs). A 
famous (uudianter, who ligiircs in 
Bojardo’s “Orlando Innamorato,” 
anil Ariosto’s “Orlando Euxdoso,” as 
the, tutor of Rogero. 

Tliou inayHfclaufJih, . . . hut It ftho ahadow 
of a hoi'Ha with two ridai'K] reminded mo of 
the mai?lehm on UIh Ulppogdtf with 

tt kniirht truHsed up balilnd him. 

^ air ir. floott. 

At-ian'tis. [Gr. ’Ar/lavrtf.] A vast 
island supposed by the ancient (}re<d<M 
and Romans to luive been situated in 
the westtu'u ocuum, beyond the Bil- 
lars of Hercules. It was tirst men- 
tioned by Plato, who tells us that ho 
obtained" bis information from the 


priests of Egypt. ITc gives a beau- 
tiful picture of the interior of this im- 
aginary land, and enriches it with a 
fabulous lii.story, lie says, that, nliui 
thousand years bcibre his time, the 
island suddenly sank into the sea, 
rendering it innavigable ever since 
by reason of the shoals of mud caused 
by tlic submersion of so great an ex- 
tent of land. 

At-ian^tis, The Hew. The title of 
an allegorical fiction bv Lord Bacon, 
and the name o(‘ an island described 
in it as being situated, like the At- 
lantis of the ancients, in the middle 
of the Atlantic Ocean. Bacon rep- 
resents himself as having been 
wrecked on this island, and as tind- 
iiig there an association for the cul- 
tivation of natural science and the 
promotion of improvements in the 
arts. 

AtTSs. [Gr. ‘'ArAag'.] {Gr. Rom. 
3fyth.) One of the Titans, son of 
lapetus and Clymenc. Being con- 
(piered by Jupiter, he was condemned 
to the labor ol' bearing on his head 
and hands the heaven he had at- 
tempted to destroy. Another ac- 
count makes him a man meUunor- 
plumed into a mountain by Perseus. 

Atlas, Witoh of. Sec Witch of 
^ Atlas. 

4--tos^sS. [Erom jitossa, the daughter 

’ of Gyinis, queen of Cambysi‘s, and 
afterward of Darius llyslaspis, by 
wliom she had Xorxos. Herodotus 
speaks of her as a follower of P-ap- 
pho.] A poetical name given hy 
Pope to Sarah, Diicihess of Marlbor- 
ough, a great friend of Lady Mary 
Wortloy Montagu, whom Pope calls 
Sappho in his “Moral Essays,” Kp. 

But what are thoso to Rroat At^mi's mind? 
Scarce once UcrKcll’, by tuniH all womankhid. 

Pope. 

A'treils. [Gr. ’A rpe?V-] {Gr. cf Rom. 
3fyth.) A son of Pelops and Ilippo- 
damia, grandson of Tantalus, and 
father of Agamemnon and ]\lenelaus. 

[Gr. ^Arpeab/!;.] {Or. (f 
Rom. jffyth.) A patronymic used to 
designate Agamemnon" the son of 
Alreus. 
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At'ro-p5s, ^ [Or. “ArpoTTOf, the inflex- 
ible, troiu a privative, and rptiTcvtv^ to 
chanj4*e.J {(Jr. <}' Roni. One. 

of tlu‘ three I’nrea^, or Kates; the 
one that, eiil, the thrc'ad of life. 

Attic Boo. An npp(>llnti(>u eonfiM-red 
by tlu', aneii'id.s upon I’Udo (4;28-;M7, 
the famous ])iiilosoi)lu*r of 
Athens, on neeount of the ])urity of 
his style, and the uiirivnled beauty 
and sweetness of his productions. 

Attic Muse. A title bestowed by the 
Greeks upon Xenophon (n, c.'dflO), 
the cehd>ra,lt‘d historian, on aecounfc 
of line merit of his style, whieli was 
rep^ardtul as a moder of sim])IieJty 
and elet?ane.e. lie is soinetiines 
called Thr Mme of (Jrerev.. 

At'ti-ous. 1. A ])oelieal namt'. fjjiven 
by Rope to Addison in the “ Kpistlo 
to Dr. ArbutJmot” which forms the 
ProlofJi’ue to tlu'i Satires.” AtUrm 
was an t'.pithet applied hy the Ko- 
inans to a p(irson dislinj^aiished for 
his learniiijn; or ehxpuuiee. 

2. A name f;*iven to (leorg'e Kaulk- 
iier (d. 1777)), to whom DordDluister- 
lield addr(‘Hsi‘d, under this title, a 
series of ironical letters, which at- 
tained p,Tent ('(‘.[('.brity. 

3. A nanu', jL?iven to Itiehard Ile- 
ber ( 177;j-18f‘W), a famous Kn^,dish 
book-hunter, in Dibdiu’s “Biblio- 
mania.” 

Attornoy-Genoral to tho Lantern. 
[Kr. Prooitrour’-iJmeral do bt Lan- 
fcmc.] A tith' adopted by (jamille 
Desmotdins ( lT(ii2-17t)4), tmo of tho 
earliest instifu'ators of the Kreneh 
Kevohdion, iti n^enmee to the sum- 
mary {'.xetmtions in the stretds, when 
the *mob took the law into tludr own 
hands, and hau#.;'ed those whom they 
cousidt'nul their opponents, by meatis 
of th(». loiijLt ropes to which the lamps 
were siispended. 

A'tys. [Ur. *'Aru<:.] {(h. (f Rom. 

M’llth,) A b(iautifnl IMtryginn shep- 
herd, h(h)ve<l by Gybe h»', who made 
him lun* pnhist on eomlition of per- 
petnnl ehnstily; but he broke his 
vow, hecam(‘ fiisam^, nnmauned him- 
sidf, and was ehanuted into a (ir-tnm. 
[Written also Aliys, Attis, At- 
te s, A 1 1; i n. ) 


Audhumbla (ow<l-h(H)ntd)l;iL). {Scand 
MilUt.) 'Ihe name of a wond('rfu\ 
cow formed by th(‘. hat ot* Alfudnr, at 
the ereation of the uuiv(‘.rs(‘. Slie 
fostered the p;iant Ymir, and, by lick- 
ing' the. salt rocks in Ginmuip,'a-p,ap 
(from which she. obtained her own 
uourishuuml ),sheocca.sioin'd tlu‘. birth 
of Biiri, the prop;(mitor of the g'ods. 
Audhnmhla ropresmits tin*, power of 
natun*. acting’ upon chaos. [ Written 
also A u d u m b 1 a and A n d h n m- 
1 a. J 

Aud'loy, John. A innne nsi'd hy 
theatrical jterfoi'mers, in tin* phrase, 
“ We willdolin Audl(*y it,” wlu'ii tiny* 
inlc'.nd to al)ridjL;v an* aid or a phy% 
[Wrilt(‘,u also John C) r d (* r 1 lyv. J 
j0iip>*“ln the year IT-ll), HlmUn* was 
inastor t)f a droll at. llartlioloiiuiw Kn,ii‘, 
and it was his mode to leniu;Mi(*n the ex- 
hlbiliiou until a Mullleicnt tmmhev of piw- 
sons were fj;uth<n'(Hl a.b tlie door to till the 
house. TIds event was HiKolIh'd by a 
fellow |)<>ppin|j; his hea.tl hi at the ^jjallery- 
door, and Ixdlowiiip; out, ‘./a/ni Audbf'' 
us If ill net of liitiuiry, thon|a;li the lnt‘«*n« 
tion was to let Hliiitcr know that a IVi'sh 
auill(‘n(‘.(^ were in hip;h (‘X,i)('eta,tlou below. 
The eous<M|U(»nce of this uotilli'atiion was, 
that the ent.ertuimuentH were inimediately 
ooiiehuled, and the gates of the booth 
tlirowii open for a new auditory.” 

Piti/ri/n, 

Au'droy. A country wench, in Shake- 
speanfs “ As You* Dike It ” 
fits') ■’ “ Audrey is the uiosb TX'rfiiet spe- 
chiien of a wondering hIk^ -gawky, , 

She thanks the gods she la I’oul. ami, if 
to he poetieal is not to be honest, shfi 
tliauks the gods also that she Is not 
poetieal.” (huoPt'n (7<tt'kr. 

She floevlHlied the swUeh she ht'Ul la her 
hand, (h'npiH'd a etiurt(‘sy its low iih ii lady at 
u 111 rth night in trodni'l ion, n .'ovi'i'etl herMclf 
seeudagly tiet'ui'ding to 'I'nufhatnae’rt dlrne- 
tlous to .tod/r//, audo|ii'ae<l tlu* eouversiUldU 
without waiting till any iiueadniis were mtked. 

ail' ir. acAitf, 

AWko-Hs. |Gr. Ahyfw;.] {(Jr, if 
Rom. i'ifi/tin) A, kinp' of Kdis, om^ of 
the Arg^onauts. It was (ho llllh of 
the twelve labors of Iloreuli'S to 
tdeanse his slahlcH in one day of tho 
tillh which had l)eon produced in 
tlumi by flOOO bend of entile duriiiif 
thirty yiMirs. 'riiis he nceomiiUsbeil 
by londiuig tho waii'r.s of the Alpheim 
ami th(^ Pem'u.M tliroug'b them. 'Pho 
fable of (be Au|.f;enn stuliloH is often 
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alluded to in declamations on politi- 
cal corruptions and the like. [Writ- 
ten also A uji;ias.J 

Auld Ane. ['riiat is, the Old One.] 
A vui|i,'ar name lor the Devil in Scot- 
land and the Morlh of Eiif^land. The 
epithet “old,” pretixed to so many 
of the titles ol' the Devil, sei'.ms to 
iudieaU*. the common opinion that he 
can only appear in the shape of an 
old man. 

Auld Clootie. A Scottish name for 
tin', Devil, supposed to allude to his 
cloven feet. 

Auld Hangie. A name popularly 
given in Scotland to the Devil. 

Auld Hornie. Among the Scotch, a 
familiar name for the Devil, who is 
oden dcHcnbcd and represented with 
horns. 

0 tlvoul whiitpvor tltk Huit thco, 

Avltf /larnW, Hatan, Nick, or Clootie, . . . 

Hear me, AuUt Iltinwic, fora woe, 

And l('t iiooi* dainuod bodioH bo. Jiitms. 

Auld Reokie. A designation given 
to Edinburgh on account of its 
stnoky appc'.araiu'.e, as seen from a dis- 
tance i or, according to others, on ac- 
count of the uucleauliiiQss of its pub- 
lic Htri'.etH. 

jtirgf' " This dcHiirnarion [Auld Reeldc] 
reminds one, that the (piartcr of the city 
to vvliioU It particularly r<dcr.s, pr(5Honts, 
oven to tiiis day, the siKWtacleof the most 
llngrant violation of the most elementary 
rules for die pr<‘Kervatioa of public 
health and the maiuteuance of domestic 
decern*, y.” Lonilon licinHw. 

Hindi, sirs, bnt yo Vo gotten a naaty, cauld, 
wefc day for roniini!: Into JaZeZiteeAn'e, as you 
klntrn volka eu’ Kmiiro. X /dw/any. 

When iny mind was unite made up to make 
Auld k*r(d't(‘ my li(*ad onarterH, I beirnn to ex- 
plore, in )j:()(>d earni'Ht, for the punioHC of dia- 
eoveritur artultahle Indiltation. air IV. acott. 

Au-ro''r$ (h). [Dr. "Aoptof clipa, the 
golden hour-l {Horn Myth,) The 
godde.ss ol’ tint morning,* or of the 
dawn; sonu'limes diiserihed as the 
goddt'.ss of' day. Slie had a passion 
An* mortal yi’mths, and earned olf 
(Uitus, Orion, and Tilhonus. 

Aus'tfr. {Roui. Myth.) A personiti- 
catio’n ol* the soutll wind. 

Austrian Hyena. An apiiellatiou 
giviui to dulins .lakoh von llayiiau 
(178(5-185;}), an Austrian general dis- 
tinguished lor his shuHter appearance, 


and notorious for his ruthless cruelty 
to the prisoners — particularly the 
female political prisoners — captured 
by tile forces under his command, in 
the wars against Oharles Albert of 
Sardinia and the Hungarians under 
Kossuth and Gorgey. 

Authentic Doctor. [Lat. Doctor Au-^ 
thiniticus.] An honorary appellation 
conferred upon Gregory of K,imini 
(d. i;}57), a celebrated scholar of the 
Middle Ages. 

Au-tol'y-cus. 1. [Gr. kvroXvKO^,'] 

( Or. <f' Rom. Myth..) One of the Argo- 
nauts, a son of 'Mevenry and Ohione. 
He is very famoiiH in* ancient story 
as a successliil robber, who had the 
power of mi'tamorphosing both the 
stolen goods and himself. 

2. A witty rogue in Shakespeare’s 
“ Winter’s Tale.” 

A lively, bu.stlTnjx, arch follow, whoao pack 
and oaken ell 'Wuiul, Htndded, duly with brasB 
points, denoted him Lo lie of Aut'olfiunn's nro- 
IVosion, oeeupied a eood deal of the attention, 
aud funiisbed inucli of tlie amusement, of tho 
eveuiu};. air If'. Srott. 

Av'S46n. Tn Middle-Age romancej 
the name ol‘ an ocean island, and or 
a castle of loadstone upon it, “not 
far on this side of the terrest,r]al par- 
adise;” represnuted as the abode of 
Arthur and Gberon and Morgaine 
la Ede. It is most fully described m 
the old Ereuch Itomancc of “ Ogier 
Ic Danoia ” 

K)®' “Avalon was perhaps the Island 
of tho Blest of the (loltic mythology, and 
then tho abode of tho f (sos, through tho 
Broton Korrigan. Writers, howiwer, 
seem to ho unanimous iu regarding it a, nd 
Ghustonhury ns the same place, —called 
an it is stated, as being made nearly 
such by the * viveris embrucoinont ’ It 
was nained Aralan., wo are told, from the 
British word aval, an apple, as it 
aliounded with orchards ; and Ynys 
givififrin., 8a.x<m (rla.stv-ey^ glassy isle, 
(Latin from the green hue of 

tho water siu'roundiug it.” KeighUnj.[ 

Aveuel, White Lady of. See Whith 
Lady okAvenhu. 

A-ver'nus (4). [Gr. ’'Aopwf.] {Rom. 
Myth.) Dropt'.rly, a small, deep lake 
in Gampania, occupying the crater 
of an extinct volcano, and almost 
conipleh'ly shut in by stee^i and 

I wooded l''dghts. Erom its gloomy 
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ftrid awful aspect, it was descrihod by 
the Latin pne.ls as the entrance to the 
lower world; hut the uuine was ofUui 
xised lo desijj;'iiate the lower world it- 
Helf. Avernus was also reijjarded as 
a (liviiKi 

Ay'xn^rf Prior. A jovial llenedictine 
monk, prior of dorvaulx Ahhey, in 
{Sir Walter Scott’s “Xvanhoo.” 
/5.y''na6ii. (/'V. jtdudU''', 02.) A 
seani-in^dhical charaetcn* who lifj;‘ures 
in the romances and roinnntic poems 
of th(‘, Carolinn se.ries. Uo is reju’e- 
pcntcd as Duke of Dordona (Dor- 
dopie), and father of four sons, Ui- 
naido, (iuii'.elavdo, Alardo, atul Ilic- 
ciardetto (or Reiiaud, (iuiscard, Alard, 
and Richard), whosci adventures are 
the: sul>|ect of an old Krt'nch romance, 
ent.ilh'd “ L(‘.s tXuith’c-ldh'i'Ayinon,” 
hy Huoa de Vllleneuvc, a Krcncli 
t) 0 (‘t, of the a|^o of rhilii) 11. (Jltif)- 
i22a). 

i5.-za'2:0l. Araoiiji; the ancient Jc.ws, 
tin's name inscribed upon on(‘. of (ne 
lots cast by the hi^j;h priest, on the 
day of atoiieimmt, to (hdennim', winch 
of the two ^j^ojits sc'.leeted as a sin-of- 
f(isrin)4' should he the senp('!-/j;'oat. and 
whiclx should he saerltlced to .ieho- 
vah. ({See /w'n. xvi.) 'fhens has l)e<m 
much discussion amonji,’ hihlieal in- 
terpreters as lo (he mcuuinfj^ of the 
word Azttzd. Sonu', re)j;’ard it as a 
dosifi;natlon of th(». f!;oat itstdf; some 
as the mime of the place to which he 
was sent; and oHum's as the nanu' of 
a personal hein};< to whom he was 
sent, 'riioluck and olluw erities ren- 
der the word “for complete seudinjjf 
away.” Rwnld considers Azazel to 
have been a (hnnon belou^iujiif to the 
pre-Mosaie r(diji»;ion. Another opin- 
ion idenlilica him with {Satan, or the 


Devil. Milton makes him Satan’s 
Htau(lard-h(*a,rin‘. 

a'luU, proud hnnoi clulnu'd 
A^nrzel tiK liiH rijU'lU, «, <'lu>rul) tiUl! 

\Vlu> fortltw'lth from IUh ^’litUu'hifc HtuU’ un- 
t’urU’(i 

Tlu' luipcriul wliii'li, I’ull lujJtU ad- 

vmicod, 

SlioJu* like a uu'toor Htroiuuiiijf lo tlu^ wind, 
Wltli mmiH iokI M'oldcii liodt-r rioli oinhhuca, 
iSrrapliIc artUH and tropliioK. l\tr. /.out, Uk. A 

A'zd. 'rhe name Afiven by Byron to 
the Briiuu' of Ksh'., in lus imem of 
“ Burisina.” 'I’he ])0(Mn is founded 
on fact, and tlie real name ol* the 
prince was Niehohis; hat Lord Byron 
suhstiluled Axo as hiuji^Lf nudricully 
preferable. See Bauisina. 

A2;'r&-el. ^ fllcl)., help of Bod.] In 
the th'wisli and the Mohanumulau 
inyth()lo|i,’y, tlu'. name of an ann'el 
who wmlelies ov(‘r the d,yin.e;, and 
separates the soul from the body. 

The Mohaumusliui doetors . . . 
say fcliat. Azrael . . , vvjih coiumisslotied 
to iutlict the p('nalfcy of itoath on all 
mankind, and that, until the time of 
Maliornet, i»e viHihly struck down Ixd'oro 
the, eyes of the Hvlujji; t.hose whose time 
for death was <',ojne ; atid altliougli not 
invariably seen hy by-stunders, yet he 
was supposed to h(( always vislbhs In tlie 
very aet of lullielbui; the mortal blow, to 
tliose whoso souls he was summoned to 
take away. Mahom<*t, stniek hy the ter* 
ritlc elTeet which this tirodimed upcm 
men, (ujtreaited tiuit tlie auiJiC'l of ihaitU 
should take aavay the souls of men with- 
out this vlsilile a.pp(‘ara,uce ; and, In eon- 
se((uenee of the praym’S of the prophi't, 
it was no longer permitted, hut num’s 
souls were taken without tludr ladiuldiug 
tho angelie form which rianovial them.” 

Iktu'i/ tV/m/rntw. 
Kven d.smcA h'om Ids di'iidly (i at vim- 
'When lUcH that Hlmn, ami (l.v It must, 

That parts all idnc, Mhall deem for ever 
Our luHU'tM to muUvIdcd dust. Ayrea. 
MiulneHS . . . hivlidhlc, hmailpahlo, and yid 
no lilaek AisMcf, with whiKS Mpread over half 
ucoatliieat, with awoi’d awccphin h'om aca U> 
(joa, could he a truer reality. < WWylc. 
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Ba'ai. [Heb., lord, master.] {Myih.) 
A f^enoral appellation of honor used 
— ■ sonietinies in the plural form, Ba- 
alim — to designate many dillerent 
gods among tlie ancient “nations of 
iho East; but specilically applied to 
the principal male deity of the Phoe- 
nicians, who was also worshiped in 
Assyria, Egypt, Carthage, and other 
countries. He was the god of the 
sun. tSee 1 Kings xviii. 

jC® •“ The word BiiUl is frequently found 
coupled with some epithet, and siiems, in 
such cases, to have denoted a dilTcrent 
deity, or perhaps the same deity regarded 
as exercising a different function. Thus, 
wo have IhiUl - Beroth, the Covenant 
Ijord,” worshiped hy the people of Sho- 
chein ; Badl-Peor, the Pri!n)us of the Mo- 
abites and Midiauites ; and Beelzebub, or 
Badl-zebub, — the Fly-god,” — the idol 
of tlio Philistines at Bkrou. 

Baba, Ali (itdo/ blldjcl:). A character 
in the “’Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
ments,” wdiieh relates the stoiy of 
his advcMitnres with the Forty Tlnevcs 
(y. 77.), whom ho discovers from his 
hiding- i>lace in a tree, and whose 
cave he e,nt era by the use of a magic 
pass- word, “ Sesame,” which he has 
accidentally overheard. 

Baba, Oassim (kits/sim bS^htt). A 
character in the Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments ; ” the brother of Ali 
Baba. See Fokty Tiiikvks. 

The Hi)(*U loses Its power, atid he who should 
then hope to eonjuro with it would ilnd him- 
self as much nustaken as (^amm . . . when 
ho stood erying, “Open, Wheat,’* “Open, 
Barley," to the door which obeyed uo sound 
but “ Open, Besame.’’ Macaulay. 

Baba, Hajji (liSd^joe bftdilt). The hero 
of a novel ol' the same name, by James 
Morier( 1780-1 84-t)); a sort of’Persian 
picaroon, on the Gil-Blas model. 
Babes in the Wood. See Ciiil- 

3>KKN IN THE W(K)D. 

Babes of the Wood, (/m/t Tlht.) 
Insurnudionary hordes who infested 
the monntains of Wicklow and the 
woods muir Enniscartliy, toward the 
end of the eighttdinth “century, and 
who w<‘.ro guilty of the greatest 
atrocUii‘8. 


Baboon, Lewis. Louis XIV. of 
France; — so called in Arbutlmot’s 
“ History of John Bull.” 

Baboon, Philip. A nickname given, 
in Arbuthnot’s “History of John 
Bull,” to Philip, Duke of Anjou, 
grandson of Louis XIV. of Eranc'e. 

Bac'ghus. [Gr. Bd/<xos, the noisy or 
riotous god.] {Gr. if Rom. Myth.) 
The son of Jupiter and Semele, and 
the god of wine; represented as a 
beautiful but effeminate youth. 

Bachelor of Salamanca. See Don 

CiiEiiuniM. 

Backbite, Sir Benjamin. A censo- 
rious character in Sheridan’s “ School 
for Scandal.” 

But coidd this and, thoughtful countenauce 
bo Iho Humo vticant: face of folly . . . that 
lookt'd out m formally fiat in Kopningh n, ho 
IVothily pert in Tattle, so impotently busy in 
I iackintc f Ch arks Lamh. 

Bac'tri-an Sage. An epithet given 
to Zoroaster, the founder of the JMa- 
gianreligion, and a native of Bactria, 
the modern Balkh. 

Badebec (bilidd)ek'). The wife of 
Gargantiia, and mother of Pantag- 
ruel, whose birth was the cause of 
her death ; which is not to bo won- 
dered at, since he came into the 
world accompanied by eighty -one 
fcllers of salt, each leading a mule 
by a halter; nine dromedaries, lad- 
en with ham and smoked tongues; 
seven camels, laden with eels; be- 
sides twenty -live wagons full of 
leeks, garlic, onions, and shallots. 

Badger State. A name popularly 
given to the State of Wisconsin. 

Badinguet (blt'dii^'^gii', 02). A nick- 
name given in France to the em- 
peror Napoleon III. 

Ba'don, Mount (bn/dn). The scene 
of a battle which is said to have been 
fought by King Arthur against the 
Saxons who invaded his kingiloin, 
and in which the latter were signally 
defeated. By some writers, lladon 
has been identified with Bath, by 
others with Berkshire. 

Bag'stook, Joe. A wooden-featured, 
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Mno-facod major in BichonR’a “Pom- 
bey and Son,” s(‘ir-al)Horl)ed, and for 
ever talking (f “ J. Ji.,” “old J. B.,’' 
“Joey B.,” (Jkc. 

Baillio Nicol Jarvie. See Jakvik, 
BAinmK Nkiol. 

Baiaer d© Lamourette, L©. See 
I^AMOllKKri'K’W Kisa. 

Bajardo (l)ilL-<^~ardl()), See Bayari>. 

Bal'der-atftn©, Caleb. Tn Sir Wal- 
ter Scott’.s “ BrkUi ol' faimnn^rmoor,” 
die fiiilhrul old bull{;r of the Master 
of Uavenswood. He struggles most 
virtuously, without food, furniture, or 
comfort, to maintain an appearance 
of atllueiKH', juul is always ready 
with Hoino ludicrous shift to upholcl 
tlie fallen dignity of his patron 
J9f2r“ “ Of all our author’s tbolH and 
boros, Iks ih tho most portlnaoions, the 
most intruHivo, and, froui tho nature of 
his ono uiouidonouH note, tho loost par- 
(lotial)l(s in his intruMion IBs silly 
bulTooiK'ry is always miiruiup;, with gross 
ahsur(liti<sH and dogivuling assoedatioKs, 
Homo soono of tondorticss or dignity.” 

ASVa/or, 

Tins Galllo forny was oron siioro h'rrllilo 
ntKl fatal thios Routnn vaaitv (dioHo to iwtw. 
It was in«' (\ih>h /tffA/rra/o/a"’.'»thundor-Htonii, 
Or Edward tUo Fimt’a doatiaudUai of (duirtom, 
far it uttorly ruinud oarly Houuiu hiatory- 
Yotif/r. 

B.nldur (bABd<rof). Norse, bril- 
liant, beautiful, powerful j (Senud, 
iMulh.) The second son of Odin and 
Kiigga; the god of the smuine.r sun; 
reprcscnt(Hl tis Iht^ noblest, gtmtlest, 
and wiscist of all the gods, and so fair 
that a brilliant whiter light Hlreunmd 
from his person. In consequence of 
tins ninchinations of lAoki, h<i was 
slain l)y his twin brother, ithdur, the 
blind god of war. IBs death typllies 
th(' disappearance of the smi tVoni 
the horizon iluring the winter mon I Im 
in the North. [WnUevi also Bal- 
der and Ball dr.) 

palisardo (hft-le safklo). fTt.") Tim 
nanu^ of a sword whieh, according to 
Ariosto, in his “<>rhindo Kurioso,” 
would entevmi enehanted suhstances, 
and was made by a imtmit. sorceress, 
nanuMl hkilerinu, to kill Orlando with. 
It IxHunne the pro])eiiy of Ruggiero. 

Balloageigb, Goodman of. See 

Goodman of Balokn<}kioii. 


BSBmS-'wliilp'plG (-pi). A stupidly 
obstinate Scottish laird who ligures 
in Scott’s novel of “ Waverhy.” 

Balmung (bitbiiKmiig). A sword of 
great poteiuy, belonging to Slegfrkul 
m the (h'rnian eims, the “Nihelun- 
geii Lied.” Von dcr llageu secuis 
to think it merely the sword Mimung 
und(‘r another luime. See MiivufN<.i 
and WiFLANo. 

Young hriirtH, genorntinn flUor gonorntlon, 
will tliinlt wiUi thcnuu'lvcK, 0 worthy of wor- 
Hliii), thou 1<iug*<I<'H('(>iKlt<(l, go(l“(l('Hi'('ntl('(l, 
nnu poor HiHtor-wonmu |lho I’i'Iikm'hh do l.nm- 
bdlloJI why wns not I then' [ut h«ir ox('ou- 
tion|? aud sonio Kwonl Httfiuunu^ or 'rhor’a 
Iltmmuir in iny hand? (Urlj/lc. 

BilBni-bar'bi. A land oecupiiul by 
projectors, vi.sited hv Gulliver m hm 
famous imaginary Truvuds.” Sec 
CUlDDIV FH. 

Bol-tliass'ar. 1. A mcreliant in Shake- 
speare’s “ Gomedy of ICrrors.” 

2. A servant to Don IVdro, in 
“Much Ado about Nothing.” 

3. A nanu' assumed by Portia, in 
Shaki'spenrc’s “ MiMvhaut of Ven- 
ice.” See PoirriA. 

4. One of the “ Kings of ( Cologne,” 
— (he three magi wlio caiiu* from the 
Past to worshi[) the infant Saviour. 

Bolwory, Groat Witoli of. See 

GuFAT WlTtUl OF Baiavfuy. 

Bfi-lVliid-dor, Tho Bov. Mioah 
(bilPliwhh-up). A Scottish Pri'shy- 
teriaii pastor m Galt’s “ Annals of 
the Parish,” imbiu'd with all old- 
fashioned national feelings aud pnj- 
iidiee.s, hut thoroughly siuecre, kind- 
hearted, and pious.* Be is easy, 
gaiTuloiiSj foiul of a miiet joke, and 
perfectly ignorant of the world; dili- 
gent, Id'ameh'SH, loyal, and ('.xemplary 
m his life, hut without the (lery /aud 
and “kirk-tilling ehupu'uee ” of the 
siqiporters of th(\ Goveuuut. 

Ban, King. The father of baucelofc 
du Lae, and a famous knight of the 
Roiiml Table. Be was a king <»r 
Brittany, and a faithful ally of King 
Arthur* 

Banou, Pori Siu\ PAHiUANotr. 
Bafi'quo (hangIGwo)- A Scottish 
thane and warrior of tlu^ ehwenth 
Ciuitury, and progenitor <»f llu^ royal 
House' of Stuart, immortalir.ed in 
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SbaivOBpearc’s tragedy of “Mac- 
beth.” 

Liko /idiiqno's mnrdftror, there was blood 
on hiH face, ns well a,H upon the rowclH of his 
spui'K, and the Hides of Iuh ovcr-riddon horse. 

(SYr JV. Scott. 

Ban'shee. In tine popular supersti- 
tioiiH of th(‘. Irisli, a sort of tutelary 
female demon, called the wife of the 
fairicH, who is thought to give warn- 
ing of an approaching death by wail- 
*ngR and sluiclcs which she utters. 
[Written also B e n s h i c.] 

Baph'o-met. A mysterious idol, or 
ratlK'T symbol, which was in use 
among tin', Templars. It was a small 
human liguri’i, cut out of stone, and 
cove,rerl with emblems of unknown 
aigniltcalion. It had two heads, one 
male and the otlier female, wnth the 
rcist of the body purely fcinminc 
Specime.ns are to be found in some 
cl th(‘, museums of Contiuental cities 

jaiiW'Tho word l^nphomct is supposod 
to Ix^ a corruptiOTi ■ - arisinK frotn the 
ii<'gligon('<‘, of soiuci transcriber — of fciio 
niuiK^ Mahomet., occiirnrig in tin* deposi- 
tions of witnesses against the unfortunate 
T(!int)lnrs, who wesre accused of having 
a leaning to the faith of the Arabian 
propliot, 

Baptiste, Jean (zhd^ b^t'tcst', 02). A 
Hobriiiuct given to the French Cana- 
dians, these being very common 
Christian names among them. 

Barataria (bS-nt-t^t re-A). [Sp , from 
Ixmtto., cheap j Saiicho Panza’s isl- 
and-city, in Cervantes’s romance of 
“ Don (Quixote ” “ Saneho then, 

with all his attendants, arrived at a 
town containing about a thousand 
inhabitants. They gave him to un- 
derstand that it was called th(‘. island 
of Barataria, cither because Barata- 
ria was really tin*, name of the place, 
or because', lui obtauu'd the, govern- 
ment of it at so cheap a raU',. On 
bis arrival m'ar the gates of the 
town, the municipal olHcers came out 
to rc,ceiv(‘. him. Presently after, with 
certain ridiculous cere.inoines, they 
presented him with the k(yH of the 
town, and eonslitiiled him perpetual 
governor ol’ tlie island of Barataria.” 

Btuudio Ptmzn, lu UIh IhIiuhI uf liarntaria, 
iwlthor «ulmhdHUiml.iu«tk‘,u iiujru wisely, nor 
WUH liiteiTupbMl n»or« provoklugly in hf« per- 
Houul ItxilulguiicoH. Shtlley. 


I don’t ent PulC'ClIslxoa; nnd m for the roant 
beef of Old JCiiLdiuid, why, the tnwit was pui 
on the table and whisked away like Sancho’s 
inauguration feast vA Barataria. Thackeray. 

Bar'ba-son (-sn). The name of a 
fiend mentioned bv Shakespeare, 
“Merry Wives of Windsor,” a. ii., 
sc. 2, and “ Henry V.,” a. ii., sc. I. 

Barber Poet. A name sometimes 
given to Jacques fIa.smin(17DB-18()4), 
a popular poet of Gaseony, and a 
barber or hair-dresser by occupation- 

Bar-dell', Mrs. A widow landlady in 
Dickens’s “ Pickwick Papers,” cele- 
brated for the suit which she brought 
against Mr- Pickwick for an alleged 
breach of promise to many her. 

Bard of A'v6n. A surname often ap- 
plied to Shakespeare, who was born 
and buried in Btratibrd-upon-Avon. 

Bard of Ayrshire. A name olten 
given to Robert Burns, the great 
p(‘asant-poftt of Scotland, who was a 
native and resident of the county of 
Ayr. 

Bard of Hope. A title sometimes 
given to Thomas Oamphell (1777- 
3844), author of “ The Pleasures of 
Hope,” one of the most beautiful di- 
dactic poems in the language. 

Bard of Memory. A name used to 
designate the poet Rogers (1762- 
1855), author of “The Pleasures of 
Memory.” 

The Bard of Womorjf Bliimbennl on hia 
lanielB, tiiul he of Hope had Kcurce begun to 
attract his ahure of public attention. 

Sir IF. ScotL 

Bard of Olney. An appellation 
soinctiines conferred upon the poet 
(lowper, who residt'd lor many years 
at olney, in Buckinghamshire. 

Bard of Rydal Mount. A surname 
sometimes applied to the poet Words- 
worth (1770-1850), who resided from 
1818 until his dt'alh at Rydal, a cluq)- 
elryof Fngland, in the couutyof W est- 
mondand. His dwelling conimanded 
a beautiful viiw of the lake ot‘ Rydal 
and of a part of Windi'-rmere. 

Bard of Twiok'en-ham. A name 
often given to the poet Pope (1688- 
1744), who rfjsided at Twickenliam 
for tlu'. last thirty years of his life. 

Of nil the abject tmd despicable driveling, 
over driveled by clerk or layman, ia all that 
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Into drlvolhiff about tho otorunl prlnciploa of 
pootry, and iho gouiu« of tlu', JUird of Tirirk~ 
(‘Ilham, Bltwkioooirit JAtj/. 

JBar'dolph. A followdr of KalHljUr, a 
bravo, and a humorist:, in Shako- 
Hpoar«’s “ Meny Wives of Windsor,” 
and ill the two parts of “ Kin{>' Ilonry 

Wo nro much of tho nilutl of FalatiiirH tailor. 
Wo inunt Imvo boltor uhhui'iuu’o for Sir John 
than /Uuufoliih'n, Wo Uko not tho Hocurlty. 

lUai'aiilaif, 

Thoufth, liko Ilttrdolph, 1 have uotluu)^, 
audomvnot ov<'u coin iu.y u<mo for KidJU'UH, or 
lay blood for (IracIunaH, it is not tlio Iohh thd- 
torlnw to a muii’a minor vauitioH to rooeivo a 
boKsieR letter. Sala, 

Btire'bftne’g Parliament. (AVt//. 
/fist.) A nitdcuanie cmiterred upon 
tlu‘. Pjirliamiuit convened by Crom- 
well, July 4, KifiJ. It was composed 
ot' b'li) persons, who reHi;j;‘ned tlndr 
authority Dec. 12, ami it, was 
HO called Iroin a lanatical huvther- 
Heller uanK'd rraisci-Cod Bun'Bone, 
who was one of the principal numi- 
Ih'rs, and was notorious for his loiif*; 
liraytu's and .sermons. [(Jalhsl also 
IJtlk. iHtiiiiunmt. I 

Bar'ffuost. {I<''ainj Mifth.) A frifrht- 
ful i^i’oblln, arnuid with (tudh and 
claws, wliich is an objt'cfc ol* terror in 
the North of Riifi'la'nd. According 
to Ritsoii (“ hairy J'ale.s,” p. hH), the 
Barf^'iicst, beside, s its^ mauy^ other 
])rankH, would Hometime.s, in the 
dead of uif^ht, in iiassiujj^ throu;»‘h 
the dillere.nt streets, set u|) (he most 
horrid aiul eoutinnous shrieks, in or- 
der t.o seare the poor fi^irls who mijjtht 
hapiieii to he out of bed. It was 
^•eiu'rnlly helieveil that tho 'faculty 
of s(ufiu|j^ this ^ijoblin was peculiar to 
certain indivkluals, hut that the ^itl. 
could he imparted to another, at the 
time of the g:host’s appearance, by 
the imwe act of iouehind'* 

Bar'kis, earrim" in Dickens’s novtfl 
of “ David Coppcriield,” in love with 
a He.rvaut-u‘irl luuneil Dei^u'otty, whom 
he solicits in murriap^e by writiuj^and 
displaying before luu’' eyes a proposal 
imi(pudy worded, “ Barkis is willin’.’* 

Barloyoom, Sir J okn. In Bugland 
and Seothuul, a jocular name for ale 
or Ixicr, which is made, of barley, 
Sir,Iohn is the subject of a fatuous 
old ballad of the same name. In a 


! whimsical English tract of ancient 
(late, ciititle.d “The Arniigning and 
Indieting of Sir John Ihirltyeorn, 
Kilt.,” h(‘, is deserihc'd as of “ noble 
blood, well beloved in England, a 
great sui)})ort(ir of the. crown, mul a 
niaiiituincr of both rich and poor.” 
The following list of tlu', Jury is euri- 
oiis: — 

Timothy Toss-pot. Richard Stantlfiist. 
Ronjamin lUuuper. Small Stout. 

(liles lJck-Hj)igot. .lolm Nevor-.solxw. 
Rnrnahy Full-j)ot. Obadiah Tldasty. 

hanc('lofe Tojxn’. Nicholas Spend-thrift. 

John Slx-go-(lomis. Edmund I'lmpty-purHo. 

Sir John is tru'd in regular Ibrm, the 
J ury returning a verdict of N ot ( 1 uilty. 

InHi>irIng bold Jolni lUuivuconp 
Wbat dangci'H Hum catiHl. make us HOorn! 

WP tli»i)cnny wc fear mie evil? 

Wi’ uH(Hiebao we 'll face Uu) devill liai'm. 

Good John, Ihv'U'iK'oni^ also, who nlwaya 
heightens ami exuKg?'i’‘iten the provallhiK ptis- 
shms, be they angry or kindly, was ?\ot w?uit- 
iug upon this oeeiiMUm, ,sVr IT. iVrofit. 

John /iarh'i/i'oi'ii has ghu'ii his very heart to 
this ihiuor lJ.l\o “ Ai’chdescon "It it) Is a sn- 
jterlor Idnd <)f itle, tlu' Prhiee of Ales, with a 
rlehor Ihivor ami a mightier splrU th?ui yon 
euu llud elsewlmre In this weary world. 

//ititithomu 

Bw'nxo-oitio, Tho. A prince of tho 
illustrious family' of the same name, 
which tlomisluMl at Bagdad contem- 
lioraimously with the (hiUph Harouu" 
Al-Uasehulaudhis pnalceessors ; rep- 
resented in the “Arahiuiy Nights’ 
ICuh^rtuiumenlH ’’ as ordering rich 
viands for a famished la^ggar namml 
Shaeahae, and, helbrc they could be 
brought, culling upon him to heli) 
hiinself to tho ditlcnuit dishes. —* 
muniug thmn oiu^ aflt'.r anothia’. 'riio 
beggar humonul tlu'. jok(^, prettaid- 
iiijj^ to cat, and praising the eutcr- 
tamimmt, and even tirotestiug that 
he could eat no more. In (he end, 
the ('ccentric host, pleased with thi^ 
patient comiJaisauee of his gmmt, 
erdmx'd a real and sumptiimiH t'nter- 
taiument for him, in place of llk|(|t, of 
which he had previously partaken 
only in imagiuutum. 

It i«, to bo Huvo, wmudhlug Uko the tbast 
wluob fiarim^Hilo mrvm( up to Aluiw(*lmr 
(Sluumimoh uud wo oamud ojcpot't to ff?'t tUt 
upon svu'U (Hot, Hit* If. HeatL 

Thi\ /UmnorMe^s ditintu' to Blm<«ilnio w«ui 
only ono dogroo roinovod fi’oiu tlu'so siiloinu 
bivn<j,uotH. IVuwkmmi, 
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Aa for Karl Albert, be bad hia new plcanant 
dream of novoreij^nty at Prag: Titular of Up- 
per AuHtria, and now of liblunen as well, anti 
cnjoyt'il Ilia b'caat of the linmievido, and glo- 
rious rdspoHO in the captured metropolis utler 
dilliculty overcome. Carlyle. 

Bar'na-bj^, Widow. Thu title of a 
iiovi'i by Mrs. Trollope, and the 
name, of its heroine, who is distin- 
guished for her husband - hunting 
Bcliemes, her pretension, vulgar as- 
Gurance, and want of principle. 

JBarnaby Budge. See Rudge, Bab- 
NAur. 

Bar'iiS-diue. A dissolute and reck- 
less character, “ fearless of what ’s 
past, present, and to come,” who lig- 
ures in Shakespeare’s “ Measure for 
Measure.” 

Barn-burners. 1. Lawless individ- 
uals who secretly set lire to the barns 
of tlu% gnuit lauded proprietors in the 
State of New York, in the first half 
of the nineteenth eenturv. 

2. A nickname formerly given to 
the more radical and progressive sec- 
tion of the Democratic party in the 
United States, who aimed at remov- 
ing the abuses connected with banks 
and corjjorations, in allusion to the 
story of an old Dutchman who re- 
lieved himself of rats by huriiing his 
barns, which they infested. 

Barn'well, George. The hero of 
Lillo’s tragedy of the same name, 
founded on an old ballad. Barnwell 
is a London ai>prentico hurried on to 
ruin and murder by an infamous wo- 
man, who at last cfolivcrs him up to 
justice and to an ignominious death. 

Barons, War of tRe. See War of 
TiiK Barons. 

Barrel-Mirabeau (mlr'ljl-ho). [Fr. 
Mlmhcm- A, nickname 

given to Boniface Ri(iiietti. Viscount 
do Mirabeau ( 1754r-‘171)2), brother to 
the great tribum*,. He was so called 
tVom his hulk, and the quantity of 
drink ho usually held. 

BS-r'rett, Clerk, Walter. A pstmdo- 
nym of doseph A. Hcoville (d. 1804). 
author of “The Old Merchants of 
New York.” 

Barriers, Battle of the. See Bat- 
tle OF THE BARKIERH. 


Bartholo (baf'todo')- A doctor who 
plays a proiniuent part in Beaumar- 
chais’ comedies, “J..e Mariage do 
Figaro ” and “ Le Barbier do Seville.” 

Bar^thol'o-mew’g Day, St. [Kr, 
La J^t.~/Jarlhi‘l<atiij ; Ger. Barihokh 
7nausii(tckt, Bartholomew’s Night, or 
BUlkaclizeUy Blood-wedding. j {Fr. 
I/lsL) The appcdlation given, in 
English hooka, to a dreadful massa- 
cre of French Frotestauts, couuneuced 
ill I’aris on the eve of the festival of 
St. Bartholomew, August 24, 1572 
The massacre was secretly orderei} 
by the king, Charles IX., at the iih 
stigatiou of his mother, the queem 
dowager, Catharine de’ Medici, and 
was attended by circumstances of 
the most lieudish cruelty. It is esti- 
mated that ill all 80,000 (some au- 
thorities say 70,000) persons were 
murdered. jUalled also Tha Bavikol- 
onuun, aiul Tha Alassacre of St. Ra?’- 
tholonu'W.'] 

Basile (bS'zel'). A character in Beau- 
marchais’ comedies, “ Lc Manage de 
Figaro ” and “ Lc Barbier de Se- 
ville; ” a calmmiiator, a bigot, and a 
niggard. The name is used geiier- 
icalTv in French, to designate any 
similar character. 

Bas'i-lis'co. A foolish and boastful 
knight in an old play called “ Soli- 
man and Persoda,” so popular that 
his name became proverbial. 

Bas-s&'ni-o. The lover of Portia, in 
(Shakespearo’s “ Merchant of V enice.” 
See Portia. 

Bastard of Orde-ang. [Fr. Bdtard 
iV OrUa^is.l An appellation applied 
to Jean Dunois (1408-1408), a natu- 
ral sou of Louis, Dulce of Orleans, 
brother of CharU's VI. He was one 
of the most brilliant soldiers that 
France over produced. 

B&-ta'vi-$. The ancient Latin name 
of Holland, — often used in modern 
poetry. 

Lo 1 wliorc, tlirough flat Batavia's willowy 
groves, 

Or by tho la-zy Seine, tlie exile roves. 

Wordmmrth. 

Bateman, Bond. See Lord Beicii an. 

Bath, Maid of. See Maid of Bath. 

Bath, Major (2). The name of a 
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character in IHcldinpj’s novel of 
“Amelia;’’ a poor and ]H) 1 u])()uh, 
but noble-inimled pjentlemau, who 
Hweai’H, “ 1)/ the, honor and di^^uily 
of uuui,” and cookin.i;; some 

ginud la a saucepan lor his ailing' sis- 
ter. 

Bath, 'Wil’o of, Se<i Wih’Moi*' Bath. 

Bath’ft-Qhohny-o-rna'slh-A S('e 
iiATriJo OK 'I’riK t'luxJH ANi> Mick. 

Battle, The Toarloas. [ (Ir. ‘'AduAfWf 
fid:pl.\ (h'r. //<«/.) An eagag(‘ment 
belwiH'U tins Laeiuhvmonians, under 
Are.bulannis 11. , and the Arcadians 
and Argivi's (u. (u 11(17), in which 
the lulh'.r wiu'i^ defeated with great 
ulaughter, wink', not, one Hpartan tell. 
Hence, saj's riulareh, it was “ known 
by tlie name of the 'fearless Battle.” 
[(lalUidalso The 'Tearless TAvor^.J 

Battle of Spurs. [I'V. Joanive des 
h'^wivns. ] (h'r. liisl.) 1. A uaine 

giV('i) to the, battle, of (lourtray (duly 
Jl, i;i()2), tlu-i tirst great enga'gtnneilt 
bciwiuni the nobles and the burghers, 
■which, with the. sid)H(‘(pieut l>altle.Hor 
Bannoekhurn, (h'lu’y, and Boietiers, 
(lee.ide.d (In^ fate of feudalism. In 
this eneounlm’, the knights and ge.n- 
tknnen of f'enmuMvi'n*. entiindy ovm'- 
thrown by the, citizens of a I'leinish 
manufacturing town. 'flic. Frmich 
nobility ruslu'd forward with loose 
bridles, and kdl headlong, one aft(‘r 
anotluu', into an enormous dileli, 
•which lay bciwiaui tlunn and their 
emuni((S. * 'fhe, whole army wasaimi- 
bilated; and wduni the sjKfds were 
gathenul, tlierc were found 4(K)() 
golden sjuivs to mark the extent of 
the kniglitly slangldiw, and give a 
ime to thc cugagtnnmd,. 

helu'ld t,ht‘ KloniHh weaver», with Nwinur 
imd .Iiillci’M Itold, 

Jlilandiloa iHiiiu'Wiu'd IVom the bloody HnHU'. 
m'thr iS/iun oC tJold. 

2, A name givmi to an affair 
at (jruinegal<t near (lalais (August 
18, 15 Id), in wliicli the Knglish 
troops nnd(‘r He.iiry VlH. de.lcalml 
the kiHUich forc(^s. 'riie, allUHioii is 
said to 1)0 to the mnisual emu'gy of 
the beaten party in riding otf the 
field. 

Battle of tBo Barriers. {Fr, l/kt.) 


The name of a bank' fought under 
the walls of Paris, on (he, dOth of 
Alarch, IHll, ludwtum tlve forces un- 
der Napoh'on and llu^ armies of tlai 
allied soverc’igns. 'fhe latter, after 
aa obstinate <'onl<\s(, gained (lies vi(',- 
tory, whieh h‘d (o (In' capitulation of 
Paris, and tlu'. abdieation of Napo- 
h‘t)u. 

BatUo of the Books.^ 'flu' subjeet 
of a satirical composition by Swift, 
eiitilh'd “■ Tln^ lhdll(^ . . . hetwemi' 
the Ancient and Moih'rn Books in 
St. dames’s Lil)rary,” allnding to a 
<u',l(‘hrate(l (u>nlroversy among tlu^ 
literary num of his day U'garding tlu^ 
rtfspeclivi' merits of anciemt, and mo<l- 
orn learning. 

Battle of tlio Frogs axid Mioo. ( ( « r. 
/lar/K/,,\o/(^uo//,(zy/n, bat. /iairarhoiny-^ 
<i/n(trhia.\ 'I'lu^ subject of a nnxdi- 
heroii* poem, nserih('d to Iloiner, but 
eviilently of a. inuch later origin, and 
apparently (U'sigued to travesty tlu^ 
“ Iliad ” iiad “ Odyssey.” 

Battle of tho Giants. {Fr. tlisU) A 
nam(‘. givmi to the. celehrati'd haltf 
of Marignano (Midegnaao), Sept. 15, 
1515, in which Knineis 1. of trance 
fought against the Swiss, who w(‘rt 
led by tlm Didu' of Milan, hrancis 
lost, upon this occa,sion, KOOO of his 
b<‘S( troops, lad dis))hived exlraonli- 
nary gtauwalship, ami atapdred cx- 
(('nsivc fame. 

Battlo of the Horrings. (A?///, I list.) 
A mime given by hislorians to an 
cugagemmit wbh>b took place Id\b, 
Itil, 1‘PJi), in wliieh Sir *lolm h'aKlolhb 
uu Knglish general, at tlu' head of 
1500 num, gained a victory over (JOOO 
Kreuehmeu near Orleans, and lu'ougld. 
a convoy of stou's in snh'ty to the 
English *eam|) bi'fore that pllua*. 'fhe 
Htor(‘,.s comprised ti large ipiantity of 
herrings. 

Battlo of the Kogs. The sulijeid. 
and title of a mo(d<-heroie poem' hv 
Kramds Hopkinson (ITdH 1701). 'rhiH 
ballad, very famous in the tinu^ of 
tbo Auu'nenn Pevidution, was oeea** 
siomul by a real incident. 

“ derhdu ameldties in the 
of UegH, (duuwxl with guapowikw w<*r« 
Hontdowu the river to jumoy the brltiWi 
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phippUng thou at. Philadelphia. The 
dang(*r of these nmehiiios being di8- 
covered. the British uuunied the wharfs 
and Hhipi>iog, n.nd discharged their small- 
aruKs and cannons at every thing they 
fljuv lloatiug ill the river during the ebb- 
tide.’'’ Aut/iorK'i Note. 

Battle of the Nations. A name 
Hoiuetiincs jn’iveii to the battle of 
Leipsic (IBIB), one of the greatest 
and uiost saugiunary battles o(“ niod- 
era times, on aeeount of the various 
nationalities, French, Austrian, Rus- 
sian, Prussian, &c., which wore there 
represented. 

Battle of the Poets. The subject 
and title of a poem (1725) by fJ'ohu 
Shellield, Duke of Buckingfliam, in 
which he brings all the versilicrs of 
the time into the held. 

Battle of the Standard. ( Plug, HlsL) 
A name givim to an engageuieut be- 
tween tile English and Scotch at 
Northallerton, Yorkshire, Aug. 22, 
ll.'lS, resulting in the defeat of the 
latter. It was so called on account 
of a high crueitiK borne by the Eng- 
lish upon a wagon as a military en- 
sign. 

Battle of the Thirty. [Fr. Combat 
Trenf.i'.] (Kng. c)^ /A-. I list.) A 
name given to a cekdirated engage- 
ment which took place at a H])ot 
known as Midway Oak, half-way 
between the castles of Josseliii and 
IMoerincI, in France, March 27, 1^51. 
The French (hmcral Beauiuanoir, 
coinniauding the fornicr po.st, being 
(mraginl at tlu* di'predations comniit- 
ted by Bemhorough, the English 
gi'uenil, otHupiving the latter posi- 
tion, challengeil him to light. Upon 
this, it was agreed that thirty knights 
of ea(‘h parly should meet, and de- 
cide the coute.st. The two chiefs 
presmiti'd Ihemstdvi^s at the, head of 
their lie.st soldiers, an^l the battle be- 
gan in earnest. At the lirst onset, 
the English were suciHissful; hut 
Bemhorough ha,viug been killed, the 
F'rench reiiewc'd ilm struggle with 
redoubled courage, and linally won 
the victory. 

This W 1 I.H one of the tnost heroic 
explolfc.s of the ag<^. and gained such 
popularity, that, more than a hundred 


years later, when speaking of a hard con- 
test, it was usual fo say, ‘‘ There was 
never such hnrd figiitiug since the Battle 
of the Thirty.” 

Bau'eis. [Gr. Bd'D/ctf.] {Gi\ cf Horn, 
Mlfth.) An agt'd Phrygian woman, 
wdio, with her husband, Philemon, 
hospitably received Jupiter and Mer- 
cury, after every one else in the place 
hail refused to entertain them. The 
gods visited the country with an in- 
undation, but saved Baucis and Phi- 
lemon, and converted their humble 
dwelling into a magnificent temple, 
of which this pious couple became 
the Having expre.ssed a 

wish to die together, when the time 
of their departure should come, Ju- 
piter granted their request by chang- 
ing them simultaneously into two 
trees before the temple. 

Bavieca (bit-ve-h^k^). The name of a 
i’amous steed of the Cid. He sur- 
■^dved his master two years and a 
half, duiing which time" no one w?< 
permitted to mount him. When he 
died, he wa.s buried before the gate 
of the mona.stery at Valencia, in the 
])ublic place, and two elms were 
planted upon the grave, the one at 
ids head, the other at his feet. 

Bay'Srd {Fr.pnm. bi'af')* 1* A fa- 
mous horse, of incredible swiftnes.s, 
belonging to the lour sons of Aymon. 
(See Aymon.) He was of the ordi- 
naiw size when only one of them 
wished to ride, but, when all four 
were to be carried, be had the power 
of elongating bis body till it was 
of the ri'ipiisitc dimeii.sions. Many 
wonderful things are related of him. 
It is said that one of his foot-prints 
is to he seen in the forest of Soignes 
in Brabant, and another on a rock 
near Diiuuit. 

2. The same name is given in the 
old romances and romantic poera.s to 
Rinaldo’s famouH steed, a wonderful 
animal of a bright bay color, which 
had formerly hulongml to Amadis lie 
Gaul. He was found by Malagigi, 
the. wizard knight and cousin to Ri- 
lUildo, in a grotto, togidher with a 
suit of arms ami the sword Fiisberta, 
under the watch of a dragon whom 
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he chamed. llavin^j obtained the 

F iize, ho bostowod it upon Rinaldo. 
u the Eroiich roinances, he ib roprc- 
souted to be yet alive, in moiik' ol’ the 
forests of Eraiice; hut. runs oil* on he- 
boldinf!; any one; on 'vvliie.h lU’eoimt 
all hop(‘. of .scicuriii^.? him is vain. 
Bayeg. 'fhe name of the prinei])al 
charaet(',r in ^ ''Hie Rehearsal,” a witty 
and eelebratod farce, ostensibly aiul 
chielly written by Geor^jfo Villicrs. 
l)uk(M>f Iiuekinji;'ham, and intende(l 
as a satire upon the heroic or rhym- 
ing' plays of his time. It was hrst 
brought out in the year 1(171. In its 
original form, the ciluiract.er of Baye.s 
was meant lor the lion. Edward 
Howard (for whom Hir William 
Davenant was afterwards substitut- 
ed); but, in its jjiresent form, the hero 
of the satire is Dryden, who had 
stood Ibrth not only as a praetieer, 
but as the ehampion*, of this peculiar 
species of the drama. He is repre- 
flented as greedy for applause; impa- 
tient of ctmsure or criticism; inordi- 
nately vain, yet meanly obsecpiious 
to those wdio, he hopi^s, will grutilV 
him by returning his llattery in kmcl; 
and, Unally, as anxiouslv and dis- 
tressingly mindful of tlie minute 
parts or what, even in the whole, is 
scarce worthy of attention. 

In short, Hir, you tiro of opinion willi 
— What thct (lovll (loea tlm plot Hip:nU*y, ox- 
copt to lii'Injj; in lino thliinn? ” *S7r tV. 

Bayou State. A name sonudfimeH 
given to the State of JiliHsissippi, 
which abounds in liayous, or creeks. 
Bay Stato. A popular naim^ of Mas- 
sachustdts, which, before the adop- 
tion of the Federal (hnistitution, was 
called the (Jolony of MaHsaehusetts 
Bay. 

Lift again iho stately ernhletn on tho linj/ 
ruHted Miilehl, 

Give to Northem wIikIh the pIno»troe on otir 
Uiimier'M ta,ttaretl lloldl W/tiUhr, 

When flrut the IMlgrhna landed on the Itau 
A7a0f’« iron ahore, 

Tho word went forth that alavery Bhould ono 
day ho no inoro. 

B^au Bean, Bon'aid. A Highland 
robber- chief in Sir Walter Scott’s 
novel of “ Waverley,” 

BiSarnaia, Bo (lu bft'af/nft'). A sur- 
name given to’ Henry IV., king of 


Franco and Navarre ( 3 553-1 598 
from his native province, Le Bdarn. 
He was HO called in especial by the 
J^eaguers (ws* Lka<hif,, 'fmOj^who 
nd'nsed to recognize him as king of 
Erane.c., or even as king of Navarro. 

Bear Stato. A name, by wlii<;h the 
State of Arkansas is sonu'linn'.s d(iH- 
ignated, on aeeoimt of tlu‘. number 
of bears that infest its forests. 

Be'$- trice {H. pnm. bft-il-trcEdiS), 
1. The Ohristian name ol' a young 
Florentine hul;;^ of the illustrious 
family of Bortinari, for whom the 
poet Dante eoneeivtul a strong but 
purely’' 1‘latonie atlection, and whom 
lie represents, in the “ Divina dom- 
nu‘dia,” as his guiile through para- 
dise. 

2. The heroine of Shalt(‘,speare’» 
“Much Ado about Nothing.” 

’ “ Th<* (‘xtraordinary huccoss of 
this play in ShakespeartfH own day, and 
over Hlnee, in Knglajul, is to Iki n,HVrlhed 
more particularly to the parts of lloiio- 
diek and Beatrice, two InmierHonKi be- 
ings, who inecHsantly attack each otlu^r 
with all the rcsourccHof raillery. Avowed 
r(‘lK*ls to iov<h they an* both entangled In 
Its net by a uu'rry plot of their tVh*ii(ls to 
make them l)(‘lit*ve that each is the ohjeefc 
of the secret passion of the other.” Sc/dc» 
Tmns. — “ In Beatrice, high intellect 
and higli animal spirits in<‘et, and exelto 
each other like lire and air. lu her wit 
(whieh is brilliant wUliout being Imagina- 
tive) there is a touch of insolence, not in- 
fteipient in wonum when tlie wit predoin- 
inat(*H ov(*r relhHitlon and imagination. 
In her temper, too, tliere Is a slight in- 
flisiou of the termagant; and In^r satiri- 
cal liunior plays with such an nurespeet- 
ive levity over all subjts^ts alik<\ tlia,fc it 
reqniiNid a prolbund knowledge of wonum 
to V>rUig such a <iha.ract<n* within tins palo 
of our sympathy. But Beatrice, though 
willful, IS not wayward ; she is volatile, 
not unftading. Bhe lias not only an 
oxuberance of wit and gay(>ty, hut of 
heart, and Boijl, ami energy of spirit.” 

ilfw, Jammon, 

3. Soo BitAtrnFUb BAimioiDie. 

Beatrix:. 8ce Cabtlkwooi), Bea- 

TUIX. 

Boau^ol&70 (bo'-). [Fr., llm^ scholar. 1 
A Hurnmne of llenry 1, of Knglimd, 
who ree.eived a more literary laluca- 
tion tliau was usually given, in Ida 
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time, either to the sons of kings, or I 
to laymen of any rank. i 

Beau Tibbg. A prominent character 
in (lohlsinith’H “ Citizen of the 
AYorhl; ” said by llazlitt to be 
“ the best comic " sketch since the 
time of Addison; unrivaled in his 
iinery, his vanity, and his poverty.” 

Beautiful Corisande (ko're'zoJKl', 
62). [Er. La JJeUe. Corisfmde.] A 
sobriquet given to Diane d’Andou- 
ins (1554-1()20), Countess of Guiche 
and Grammont, and widow of Philip 
de Grammont. 

Beautiful Gardener. [Fr. La Belle 
J anlhiihre.'] A sobriquet given to a 
mistress of Henry IV. of France. 

Beautiful Parricide. A name given 
to Beatrice (>enci (d. 1500), who is 
alleged to have murdered her father, 
a wealthy Homan nobleman, on ac- 
count of the revolting and incestu- 
ous brutality with which he treated 
her. For tliis crime, she was cen- 
demned and put to death. Some 
historians maintain that she had no 
part in the murder, but was the vic- 
tim of an infernal plot hatched by 
two robbers, or by unknown persons 
whose agents they were. The story 
of Beatrice ha.s lieen made the sub- 
ject of a powerful tragedy hy the 
poet Shelley. 

Beautiful Kopemaker. Sec Rope- 
MAKKK, TtIE BKAUTIFtrL. 

Beauty and the Beast. fFr. La Belle 
el la Bete.] Idie hero and heroine of 
a ceh‘,bratcd fairy talc — written in 
French by Mmo. Villcneuve — which 
rcdat<iH how a vounjpf and lovely wom- 
an savc.d the lil’e of her father ‘b^' put- 
ting berself in the power of a fright- 
ful, but kind-hearted monster, whose 
respectful adection and deep melan- 
choly dnally overcame her aversion 
to tiis hideousness, and induced her 
to consent to many him, whereupon 
he was freed from the enchantment 
of which ho had been a victim, and 
appeared to her in his proper form 
and characdor of a handsome and 
grac<d’ul young prince. 

So hIio [Oiiroliru! <»f Anspaeli, aflcnvtird 
qiA(‘(‘n of (Jcorpfo IT. of Englaiull lived at Ber- 
nn, brilliaut tliouprliii nnportUmwl, with the 
rough cub FHodrldv Wllludm much following 


her about, nud passionately loyal to her, as 
the /le<uit was to Beauty ; whom she did not 
mind except ns a oub loyal to her, being five 
yetirB older than he. Carlyle. 

Beauty of But'’ter-m^re. A cele- 
brated and lovely English girl, named 
Mary Robinson, who was married, by 
niean.s of the most odious deceit, to 
John Hatfield, a heartless impostor, 
■who was executed for forgery, at 
Carlisle, Sept. 3, 1803. 

Bede, C'uth'b^rt. A pseudonym a- 
dopted by the Kev. Edward Bradley, 
a popular English humorist of the 
present day. 

Bede, The Venerable. A famous 
English monk of the eighth century, 
wdiose surname was given him in 
honor of his eminent talent.s, virtues, 
and learning. 

Thvre is an old story that a tnotik 
in vain attempted to write an epitaph 
upon Bede, and fell asleep, leaving it 
thus : “ Ildc sunt in Bedss . . . 

ossa;” and that, when ho awoke, he 
found, to his great surprise and satisfac- 
tion. the long-sought epithet supplied by 
an angelic hand, — the whole lino sbiud- 
ing thus : 

“ liac Bunt in fossa Bedai vmerabilis ossa.” 

Bed'i-vere, Sir. King Arthur’s but- 
ler. He ■was a knight of the Round 
Table, and a prominent figure in 
many of the old romances of chivalry. 
I W ntten also B c d v e r .] 

Bed^red-din' Has's^u. A charac- 
ter in the story of “Noureddin and 
hi.s Son, and Shemseddin and his 
Daughter,” in the “Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments.” 

She jEfRt’ Dean si ainuRcd herself with vis- 
iting the dairy, in which she hud so long boon 
asHistiint, aiul was so near discovwing herself 
to Muv Hetley, by betraying her ucjuuiint- 
nnoe with the aclcbrated receipt for Dunlop 
cheese, that she eoinpared herself to Be/lre<U 
ilin whom the vizier, liin father-iu- 

law, discovered by his sup^^'dative skill in 
composinir creain-torts with pepper in them. 

Sir ir. Scott. 

BeeFing-tfin, MS-lor'. A cliaracter 
in “ The Hovers, or The Double Ar- 
rangement,” in the poetry of the 
“Anti-Jacobin.” He is an English 
nobleman in exile by the tyranny of 
King John, previous to the signature 
ol‘ Magna Obarta. 

“ Will without power,” said the sagnevoas 

I CuHimir to UUm' tiecfmgUm, “ is like children 

i playing at BOldierB.” Macaulay. 
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Be-eBzie-bub. [I lob. hntd^ lord, and 
lly.l {3/ijtli.) 'I'hu title of n 
lu'alhcir (U‘ity, to whom the Jews 
ascribed tlic sovcrci^j!,’nty of the evil 
spirits. Milton, in his “ Baradisc 
Lost,” makes lilin second in rank to 
fSatan ; but Wicrus, the celebrated de- 
mon()^'rai)bcr()f thcsixtecailli century, 
says, tiial, Matan is no loa^^^cr the sov- 
orcifji'ii of bell, but that Ueel/ybub 
reijU’iis in his place. Other mcdijcva.! 
writers, wdio reckon nine ranks nr 
orders of <leiuons, place Beelxebuh at 
the bead of th(‘, tirst rank, which 
eonsists of the false g’ods of the Oen- 
tiles. 

fVhk’h ■vvlion Hoi'lzi'huh lanwlvtst, thnu ■whom, 
SuUiii I'Ncopt, luuu' liijulu'r (Jaj', with >;;mvo 
ArtiiiVt ho I'oso, and hi hia I'lnin/j; Hi'eiucil 
A pilltir orHliitO! iloi'i) on lila rtoiu. iMi^raviMv 
J>olihfi’«ti(in Hiilatid imhtic eai'«>; 

And iii'inei'ly oouitsid in iim liu’o yet Hlnme, 
Mnji'Kthi tliouKli hi iniiii: Hiin'o he Hlood, 

With Atlantoan Nhoiildot'rt ill to botii' 

Tlui Wi‘ip:ht 111 ' iniKhtioKt mouarcUieH. 

Mitton.. 

Bofana, La (lit bft-fjVn.^). [It., a eor- 
rnptionof (Jr. ’E/r/.(/)f/7'An., the. Epiph- 
any.] In Italy, a eonnnon ]>ersoni" 
fieation of the' hipiphany, or Eeslival 
of the ManHeslation of ( Hirist to th<‘. 
(Jenliles, — variously rt^itresented as 
a saint and as a fairy. Aceordlnj*’ to 
otluM' necounls, she is tln^ Italian hnp;- 
bcjir of nan{.’’hly children. 

4iirf) • Tlie Ejiiphany (.Ian. 0) is tlni day 
for tilie presentation of (Ihristm.iH flirts in 
lt,al,v, and there is a plensant lieliion tluifc 
fn. Ihdum goes about; afi night like Ht, 
Nicholas, carrying prosents (o children. 
Whether from thus personifying tiho 
HCJiHon, or from whatiwer t)t,lier civuse, 
a tlgure, callint IjUi Ih'fa.na, Is suspcuihMl 
outsidi^ the doors of houses at the begin- 
ning of heufc. 

Beiohan, Lord. Htat Loud Ukkuian. 

Bel. {(Viitld. Mijth.) 'Tbe same as 
Bdm and BadL See Baai^, Buiath. 

Bo-la'rf-ns (!)). d'lu^ tinme of oin^ 
of th(». cbnnic.ters in Sluikespeanfs 
“ (\vinbelin(‘.,” 

Belch, Sir To'by. Uneb^ to Olivia, 
in Sjmkespenre’s “Bwtdrih Nijght.” 
Ih^ is a ty})c of tbn n‘<'kh‘ss, jolly 
roist(‘rer oi' the IClizabethan period, * 

IhUnmwhnpple wns young. Htont, nnd nc- 
tivei hut tlm Huron, itdlnhely iiiofi* neiHlet* 
of hiK wi'npun, would, life «SVe ‘/'ut// AV/e//, 
tmve tickled his uji)HiucntH otlicr gtileM Uuin 


he (lid, bad tie not been under the infliu'ncc 
of “ Uim Mnjor” (a driiiking-eup mo e dledl. 

»S/c ir. Srott, 

BeBlbrd- A friend and correspond- 
ent ’ of Ijovi'laee, in iiielnu'dson’s 
novel, “The History of CUurissa liar- 
low.” 

tt Is well for thee, tliiit, Lovehiee-nod-AVi!- 
./o/'(/-like, we eaim* under _ii eonveiitiou to 
pardon every Hiieeles of liherlv whieli wo 
may take with ctudi otlier. .SVr IF. *sVo/t. 

BeTi-ai. ./aVti, 

useful. I A Hebrew word mcaninpf 
?/,vh7///(.s.su/cs.s, and liciicc rcrk'lvuHtirss^ 
Idii'lcssKCiis, 'The trunslntors of the 
Bible have frcipu'ntly treated the 
word as a proper name, tbong'h tht‘re 
can b(‘ no (piestion that in tin'. Old 
Testament it is a mere aitpcilalivc. 
In the New '.rcstanicul, the aposlhi 
Haul, in ordt'r to indicnti' in the 
Htrong;('s(. tt'nns the high (U'grct'. of 
virtue after which thi^ (Ihrislimi 
should st riv('., plaet's Ohrisl indirect 
ojiposition to Bi'lial. “ \\'luU con- 
cord hath Chri.sl, with Belial?” (il 
(kd\ vi. Lb.) 'The L'nii as luu'i' used 
is f»;(‘n('rally imdi't'slooil as an Jippi'l- 
Inliveol’ Sa.lan, as (he. |u'rsonilicaliou 
of all that was had; tlioiig'h lU'iig’cI 
e.splains it of Anlit'hrisl, as niont 
strictly (he o})p()sitc of (’hrisl. Mil- 
ton in' Ills “ Barailise Lost ’’('xpressly 
(lisiingjuishes Ib'lial from Satan, an’d 
he. assigMis him a. nromhu'id plact', in 
Bandcmoniuin. Those mcdla'val dc- 
monog’npihcrs w]io reckoned nine 
ranks of evil spirits, pinei'd Bi'lial a, I 
(he hi'ad of (he third rank, whieii 
cousistt'd of invi'iilors of mischief 
and veissi'ls of ang'i'f. Ai'eordhig to 
VVieruH, who, following old authori* 
ties, ('stnlilishes a. complete internal 
eourl, Belial is its nuibassador in 
'rnrkey. 

/tvfitd Clime lust, tlnuv wlmm a siitrlt nmro 
li'wd 

Fell luit from hcnvcit, or nutcc grosH to love 
Vice for itm'lf. 


A f.iIi'iM* person hmi not liciivcn i he seemed 
Fordlgntty <*oiu(ios(‘d und high cxploltJ 
Hut nil wiiH f.ihie and hollow i lUongh Ida 
tongin* 

Dropped in'unia, luid emdd m.ike the worse 
uppeur 

Tin* UeH.(»r retison, to pei'pU"i und diisli 
MaturcMt eounsetsi for Ids thoughlH were low, 


/H/VrA the dlHsolulest. sfilrit tlud fell, 

'riie sensnniest, olid, iifler Asmodiii, 

'riie lleHldk'st lueulms. d/rVtow, 
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But, could he tiiake an offcctnal stmpfflc, 
lie tnij^hfc depend uium the aid ol’ the nervile 
Barrei'e, a hort ol* Hvlial in tlie CoJiveutlon, 
the nieain'at, yet jiot the leawt able, amon^ 
th()H(‘ Iklleu Hpirits, who, with j'reut ailroituess 
and iriKennUy, ah well us wit and ehxiuenee, 
can;j;ht opportunities as they arose, and was 
einiueiitly dexterous in heinjjf always stronjjr 
upon the strouf^est, and sale upon the sulest, 
side. tiir IK JScott. 

Belianis. Soc Don Bbhanis of 

Giikio(’k. 

Bo-lm'dS. 1. The poetical name of 
the heroine', of Tope’rt “ Uiii)e of the 
Lock," whoHC real lunue was Arabella 
Eernior. A frolic of f^'allanlry in 
which Lord l^etrc cut off a lock of 
this lady’s hair — a frolic so much 
resented that the intercourse of the 
two families, before very friendly, 
was iuterruplcd — was the oceasitm 
of tlie poem, which was writ ten with 
the d('.si|j;n of l)riii^’iu|j^ the parties to 
a better temper, and ellectiiig a rec- 
oncilialiou. 

2. The heroine of Miss Edgeworth’s 
novel of the same name. 

Boll, Ac'tSn. A pseudonym of Anne 
lirontt'^. (d. 1849), an English novelist, 
author of “Agues Grev” and “The 
Tenant of Wildfeld Hall." 

Bell, Adam. The liero of a famous 
old ballad having this name for its 
title; a wild, nortli -country outlaw, 
ceh'.brated for his skill in archery. 

Boll, Bessy. A character in a ballad 
by Allan Ihimsay, lounded on fad, 
aiul entilh'd “ Bessy Bell and Mary 
Gray.” 'riiesc*. were daughters oV 
two\’ouiitry' g(nitlemen in the luugh- 
horhood of Berth. Wluui (lie plague 
of broke, out, tln*y huill. (ln'in- 
selves a, bower in a very reliretl and 
roma,nti(^ spo( called Bum Braes, 
where tiny wun’e Hiippli(‘d with food 
and other uect'ssaries by a young 
giuitlemau who was in love with both 
of them. Afl(‘r a time he himself 
caught (he (liseas(‘, and, having un- 
wittingly commimicaled it to (hem, 
they aU threi' sickened and died. 

Mi'h. Le Bliinc, a yoniim; wonmu fair tu ]o(tk 
upon, with luM' y<uinp: inthnt, hnw to liv« in 

? 0'(‘un wood, liko a Ix'inittfal /Jew// /k*// of hook, 
uv bowtu’ ilmti'hotl witli ruHlu'Hi — <‘at<‘hlng 
promaturo rhoumatlHUi. (hidfilc. 

Bell, Ctir'r^r. A (isiMidonym adopted 
by Mrs. Ni<‘, bolls (( !harl<>tl(‘ BrouBL 
— " I8t()’~l855, — sister of Anne and 


Emily Bront<5), -wife of the Kcv. Ar- 
thur Bell Kicholls, and a distin- 
guished English novelist, author of 
“daue Eyre," “Shirley," and “ Vil- 
letle." 

Bell, Ellis. A pseudonyiu of Emily 
Bronte (d. 3848), sisterof Anne and 
Charlotte Bronte, and author of 
“ Wutheriiig Heights.” 

JdCg-'" “ Averse to pex\sonal publicity, 
we veiled our names under those of 
Currer, Acton, and KHis, Bell, — the am- 
biguous choice being dictated by a sort 
of couscientious scruple at assuming 
Christian names po.sitively masxmline, 
while wo did not like to docliirc ourselves 
women, because — without at that time 
suspecting that our mode of winting and 
thinking was not wha,t is called ‘ femi- 
nine ’ — wo ha,d a vague impression that 
authoresses are likely to bes looked on 
with prejudice ; wo had noticed liow 
critics sometimes use for their ehastise- 
mont the weapon of personality, and for 
their reward a Battery which is not true 
praise.” C. Brontd. 

Bell, Peter. The subject of Words- 
worth’s poem entitled “ Peter Boll, a 
Talc in Verso.” A parody on this 
poem appeared soon after its publica- 
tion, and Hhcllcy wrote a burlesque, 
entitled “Petor'Bell the Third,” in- 
tended to ridicule the ludicrous pu- 
erility of language and sentiment 
which Wordsworth often affected in 
the championship of the poetical 
system he had adopted. 

Bel'l^s-toii, Lady. A profligate 
character in Pielding’s novel, “ I’ho 
History of Tom .loiies, a Eouudhug.” 

SuixpoHC wc were to (h'seribc ilic <lohi}.w of 
HXicU a iHM'Hoii UH IMi'. I ,oY('liice, 01' nxy f^nUi 
Ui'Umtuii ... V Ihiw the. iiure tuul outraged 
Niueh'eutli Ocntur.v would bluHli, Hcreain, 
run out of tlic roon, call away the young 
ladicH, uiul order Mr. Miulic never to Kcnd 
ono of tluit (xliouH autlu)i’’H books again I 

Thttckerny. 

Belle France, La (1ft Ixd fr6'‘ss, 02). 
[Er., beaut;Iful Franct'.] A ])opular 
name applied to France, correspond- 
ing to the e])ithet “ Merry England,” 
as applied to England. 

Biddy Fudge, though tleliglihMl to And lior- 
Bclf iu La. Fraiirf" wan yet Koniewlmt 
disapp<»luted at tlu' uiipicturcwnu'iU’KH of tlKS 
country betwixt (laluis and AiuicuH. 

‘ Lrit. Ik For. Rev. 

Bel'len-den, Lady IVCargaret (heP- 
len-dn). An old Tory lady, mistress 
of the Tower of Tillietudlcm, in Hit 
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"Walter Scott’s novel of “Old Mor- 
tality.” 

Bel-lSr'o-pliSn. [Gr. BeTiXepotltQv,] 
(6V. if Lat. Mytlu) A beautiful son 
of the Corinthian King Glaucus, and 
a grandson of Sisyphus. With the 
help of the winged steed Pegasus, he 
killed the Ghimaira. He afterward 
attempted to rise with Pegasus into 
heaven; but Jupiter sent a gad-fiy, 
which stung the horse so that he 
threw the rider, who became lame 
and blind in consequence, and wan- 
dered lonely through the Aleiaii field, 
consumed by grief, and avoiding the 
paths of men. 

Upled by thee [Urania], 

Into the heaven of heavens I liave presumed. 
An earthly guest. . . . With like satety guided 
down, 

Eeturn me to rny native element; 

Lest from this flying steed unreined (as once 
Belhrophon, though from a lower sphere). 
Dismounted on tlie Alcmn field I fall, 
Enoneous there to wander aud forlorn. 

Milton. 

Bel-le'rus (9). {Myth.) The name 
of a Cornish giant. 

Sleop’st by the fable of Belhnis old, 

Where the great vision of the {niarded motint 
Looks toward Namancos and Bayoua’e hold. 

3Ulton. 

Bel-lo'n&. {Rom, Myth.) The god- 
dess of war ; the companion and 
sister or wife of IVlars. Sue prepared 
the chariot of Mars when he was 
going to war; and she appeared on 
the battle-field with disheveled hair, 
a torch in her hand, and a whip to 
animate the combatants. 

Tier fbatures, late so exquisitely lovely in 
their paleness, [were] now inflamed with the 
fury of frenzy, resembling those of a Hel- 
lo nn. Sir fV. Scott. 

Imminent blood-thirsty K(*giinents eainped 
on the Champ dt‘ Mars*; disiierst'd National 
Assembly; red -hot cannon -bulls (to burn 
Paris); the rand War -god aud Jtelhma's 
Bounding thongs. Carlyle. 

Bell-the-Cat. A by-name given to 
Archibald Douglas (d. 1514), a Scot- 
tish nobleman, from an incident that 
occurred at Lauder, where the great 
barons of the realm had assembled 
at the call of the king, James III., 
to resist a threatened invasion of the 
country by Edward lY. of England. 
They were, however, less disposed to 
advance against the English than to 
correct the abuses of King James’s 
administration, which were chiefly to 


be ascribed to tie inftuence exerted 
over him by ?nean and unwmrthy 
favorites, particularly one Cochran, 
an architect, but termed a mason by 
the haughty barons. 

J8®=* Many of the nobility and barons 
held a secret council in the church of 
Lauder, where they enlarged upon the 
evils which Scotland sustained through 
the insolence and corruption of Cochran 
and his associates. While they were thus 
declaiming, Lord Gray requested their 
attention to a fable. ‘ The mice,’ ho said, 
‘ being much annoyed b}’’ the persecution 
of the cat, resolved that a bell should bo 
hung about pu«s’s neck, to give notice 
when she was coming. _ But. though the 
mea-sure was agreed to in full council, ic 
could Jiot be carried into effect, because 
no mouse had courage enough to tie the 
bell to the neck of the formidable ene- 
my.’ This was as much as to intimate 
hih opinion, that, though the discontented 
nobles iniglit make bold resolutions 
against the king’s ministers, yet it would 
be difficult to find any one courageous 
enough to act upon them. Archibald, 
Earl of Angus, a man of gigantic strength 
and intrepid courage, and head of that 
second family of Douglas whom I before 
mentioned, started up when Gray had 
done speaking. ‘ I am he,’ he said, ‘ who 
will bell the cat ; ’ from which cxpre.ssion 
he was distinguished by the name of 
Bdl-the-Cat to his dying day.” 

Sir W, Scott. 

He was equally worthy of blazon with him 
perpetuated in Hcottisb Bong and atory by the 
surnanu* of Hell-thc-Cat. ' II’. Irx'mg, 

Beloved Disciple. An appellation 
often given to John the evangelist 
and apostle, who enjoys the memo- 
rable distinction of having been the 
chosen and favored friend of our 
Tjord. Sec John xiii. 23; xix. 26, 
27; XX. 2; xxi. 7, 20. 

Beloved Merchant. A title bestowed 
bv Edward III. of England upon 
Michael de la Pole, an eminent Lon- 
don merchant, who in the following 
reign became lord chancellor, and 
was raised to the peerage as Earl of 
Siiflblk. 

Beloved Physician. An appellation 
sometime.s used to designate, KSt. Luke* 
It was first confern'd iqxni him by 
the apo.stle Paul ( Col. iv. 14). 

Bel'phe-gor. {MyJt.) A Canaanitish 
divinity, worshiped particularly by 
the Moabites, wieinis calls him the 
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mbassador in France from the in- 
riial court of Beelzebub. According 
> Piilci, he was a Mahometan deity; 
L'cording to Macchiavelli, an arch- 
end who had been an archangel, 
.-plioe'be. [Fr. beautiful, and 
Diana, j A huntress in Spen- 
ir’s “Faery Queen;” intended as 
likeness of Queen Elizabeth, the 
Oman, as contradistinguished from 
le queen, who is imaged in Glori- 
aa. 

“■ Flattery more highly seasoned 
lay have been offered her LQ,ueen Eliza- 
ethj, but none more delicate and grace- 
il than that contained in the finished 
Drtrait of Belphoebe. She represents 
lat pure and high-spirited maidenhood 
liich the ancients embodied in Diana ; 
ad, like her, the forest is her dwelling- 
lace, and the chase her fivorite pastime- 
he breezes have imparted to her their 
ivn fieetuesa, and the swaying foliage its 
raceful movement. . . . 8he is passiou- 
!3S and pure, self - sustained and self- 
ependent, * in maiden meditation fancy 
•ee,’ and shines with a cold lunar light, 
nd not the warm glow of day. The 
uthor has mingled the elements of her 
ature so skillfully that the result is 
othing harsh, unnatural, or unfemi- 
ine ; and has so combined the lofty and 
ae ideal with the graceful and attractive, 
hat we behold in her a creature . . . 

■ Too fair for worship, too divine for love * ” 
Oeo. S. Hillard. 

Ited Will. A title bestowed upon 
.ord William Howard (15Ga-16iO), 
warden of the western marches. 

Ilia Bilboa blade, by Marchmen felt. 

Hung in a broad and studded belt; 

Hence, in rude phrase, the Borderers still 
Called noble Howard, Belied Will 

Sir W, Scott, 

It is within the memory of even middle- 
ged persons that the south-western portion 
t our country was in as lawless a state as 
ver were the boaiei’s of England and ticot- 
xnd, and with no Belted Will to hang up 
uiRuns to swing in tlie wind. 

Atlantic Monthly. 

Itenebros (bel-ta-nii-brds^). fSp., 
he darkly beautiful, or fair forlorn; 
rom Se/Zo, beautiful, and teiiebroso^ 
lark, gloomy.] A name assumed by 
Lmadis de Gaul on retiring to a 
lenuitage, after receiving a cruel 
etter from his mistress, Oriana. 

/lus. [Gr. BpAog.] ( Myth.) The 
tncestral hero and national divinity 
>f several Eastern nations, especially 


the Chaldteans and Assyriait<». He 
is the same as Baal. See Baal. 
[Called also Bd.l 

BePvi-de'rl (9). The heroine of 
Otway’s tragedy of “Venice Pre- 
serv’ed; ” remarkable for her beauty, 
conjugal tenderness, spotless purity, 
and agonizing sutterings. SeeJAF- 
FIEK. 

More tears have been shed, probably, for 
the sorrows of Beividera and Monimia than 
for those of Juliet and Deadeiaoxia. 

Sir TF. Scott. 

Bendy, Old. See Old Bendy. 

Ben'e-diek. A young lord of Padua, 
in Shakespeare’s “ Much Ado about 
Nothing,” who combines the charac- 
ters of a wit, humorist, gentleman, and 
soldier. He marnes Beatrice (though 
at tirst he does not love her) alter a 
courtship which is a contest of wit 
and raillery. The name is often used 
as a synonym for a newly-married 
mail, and is sometimes written Bene- 
dict^ though this is not Shakespeare’s 
orthograpliy. See BIL^.TliICE. 

All these, like Benedick's brushing his hat 
of a morning, were sigua that the sweet youth 
was in love Sir If. Scott. 

In the first-named place, Henry found hia 
dear Benedick, the married man, who ap- 
peared to be rather out of humor with his 
matrimonial chain. Thackeray. 

Ben'en-geli, Old BCam[et [Sp. Ode 
Uameie Senengeli^thQ’dt. a-ma'tS bd- 
nen-b^dee]. An imaginary Moonsh 
chronicler from whom Cervantes pro- 
fesses to have derived his account of 
the adventures of Don Quixote. 

.<^='“The Spanish commentators . , 
have discovered that Cid Hainet 
geli is, after all, no more than an Ara- 
bian version of the name of ('Cervantes 
himself. (7/V/, as all the world knows, 
means lord or signior. Ujamet is a com- 
mou Moorish prefix. JBejtengeli signifies 
the son of a stag, which, being expressed 
in Spanish, is hijo del ciervo^ cerveU^ or 
cervanteno.''^ Lockhart. 

I vow and protest, that, of the two bad 
cassocks I am worth in the wo'-ld,! would 
have given the latter of them, as freely as ever 
Cid Hamet offered his, only to have stood by 
and heard my Uncle Toby’s accompaniment. 

Sterne. 

But thou, at least, mine own especial pen ! — 
Once laid aside, but now assumed again,— 
Our tusk complete, like JJamet% hluilt he 
free. Byron, 

Be-nd'ei-S Boy. A sobriquet given 
to John 0. Heenan, a noted American 
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pugilist, who resided for a time at 
Benicia, in Calit'oruia. In 1800, he 
had a famous tight witii Tom Sayers, 
the champion prize-tighter of ling- 
land,” wiiich lasted for more than two 
hours, and was tlieu stopped by the 
interference of the police. 

Ben-nas'kar. A wealthy merchant 
and magician of Oellii,“in Ridley’s 
“Tales of the Genii.” 

Like t]ae jeweler of Delhi, in the house of 
the rnajjician IJennashar, I, at length, reached 
a vaulted room dedicated to secrecy and 
silence. Sir If. Scott. 

BerL'net, Mrs. A demure, shy, in- 
triguing, equivocal character in Field- 
ing’s novel of “Amelia.” 

Benshie. See Banshee. 

Ben-vo'li-o. A friend to Romeo, and 
nephew to Montague, in Shake- 
speare’s tragedy of “ Romeo and 
Juliet.” 

Berehta. See Bertha, Frau. 

Berkeley, Old Woman of. The 
title and subject of a ballad by 
Southey. 

Ber-lin' Decree. ( Fr. Hist ) A de- 
cree issued at Berlin, on the 2 1st of 
November, 180G, by the Emperor 
Napoleon I., declaring the whole of 
the British islands to be m a state 
of blockade, and all vessels trading 
to them to he liable to capture by 
French ships It also shut out ail 
British vessels and produce both from 
France, and from all the other coun- 
tries which gave obedience to the 
French. 

Ber-mdb'fB.Ss. An old form of Ber- 
murflas, and the Spanish pronuncia- 
tion of the name of the first dis- 
coverer of these islands, BentiiuleZy 
who sighted them in 1527. 

In the deep nook, where once 
Thou eallcdatme up at niiduight to fetch dew 
From the Htill-vexed Bennoothes, tlioro she ’» 
liid. Shak. 

Bfr-imi'dai. A cant term Ibrmerly 
applied to certain obscure and intri- 
cate alleys in London, in which per- 
sons lodged who had occasion to live 
cheaply or be concealed. They are 
supposed to have been the narrow 
passages north of the Strand, near 
Covent Garden. 

Ber-nar'do. The name of an officer 


in Shakespeare’s tragedy of “ Ham- 
let.” 

Bernardo del Carpio. See Carpio, 
Bernardo del. 

Berserker (bcf-sefdcer). [Old Norse 
bare, naked, and sarkt\ a shirt 
of mail.] {Saind. Myth.) A re- 
doubtable warrior who went into bat- 
tle unharnessed, his strength and 
fury serving him instead of armor, 
which he despised. He had twelve 
sons, who inherited his name as well 
as his warlike ferocity. 

Bertha, Prau (fr6\v herds). [0. Ger. 
Peracta., shining, white; from the 
same root as the Eng. briyht.^ In 
Germany, an impc'rsonatioii of the 
Epiphany, corresponding to the 
Italian variously represented 

as a gentle while lady who steals 
softly to neglected cradles, and rocks 
them in the absence of careless nurses, 
and also as the terror of naughty 
children. She has, besides, the oveiv 
sight of spinners. She is represeutod 
as having an immensely large foot 
and a long iron nose “ The legeml 
concerning her is mainly of Christian 
origin, but with some admixture of 
heathen elements. [ W ritten also 
Frau Berehta and Frau 
Precht.] 

BerThta with, the Great Poot [Fr. 

Berthe an Graivl Pied ] The moth- 
er of Charlemagne, by King Pepin, 
and the great -granct- daughter of 
Charles Martel; — said to have been 
so name<l Ixu'ause she had one loot 
larger than the other. 

Bertram. Count of Rousillon, a char- 
acter in Sliakespcare’s “All ’s Well 
that Ends AVell.” 

Bess, Good Queen. A sobriquet by 
which (iiHHm Klizalxdh of England 
is often familiarly relerred to. Her 
reign, take it all in all, was a happy 
as well as a glorious om* lor England, 
and the contrast it oH’crs to that of 
her predcc(^ssor is very striking. 

Bes'sus. The name, of a cowardly 
captain in Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
play, “A King and No King.” 

ThcBtory which Chirondou t<»ll8 of that af- 
faix’ [the panic of the royal troops at Naaehyf 
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rernlndfi us of the excuses by which Bessvs 
and Bobadil explain their cudgelin;rh. 

Macaulay, 

Bettina (bet'te'na). [A diminutive of 
Elizabeth.] Tlie name under which. 
Elizabeth Brentano (b. 1785), after- 
ward the wife of Ludwig Achim von 
Amim, corresponded with Goethe. 
This correspondence, under the title 
of Goethe’s Letters to a Child,” was 
ubiished in 1885, and was translated 
y Bettina into English. 

Beulah.. tSee Land of Beulah. 

Beuves d’Aygremont (bbv dag-'r’- 
mdii', 43, 6"2). The father of Mala- 
gigi, or Maugis, and uncle of Rinaldo. 
He was treacherously slain by Gano. 

Be'vis of South.-ainp't 9 n, Sir. A 
famous knight of romance, whose 
marvelous exploits are related in the 
second book of Drayton’s “ Poly- 
olbioii.” Heylin claims him as~a 
real Earl of Southampton. He is 
the Btuvts de IIuiiiorLe of the French, 
the Bmvo (V Antona of the Italians. 
[Called also Bcvis of Hampton.^ 
yteno’s oaks —-beneath whose shade 
Their tlieine the merry minstrels made 
Of Ascapart and B&vU bold. Sir Scott. 

Be-zon'ian ( -yan ). A name given by 
Pistol to Shallow in Shakespeare’s 
“ King Heni^^ IV.” (Part IT., a. v., sc. 
3 ) . It comes'from the Italian word, 
sogno (need, want), and is frequently 
used by the old dramatists as a term 
of reproach, meaning beggar^ hw 
fellow^ or scoundrd. Strictly, it is 
not a proper name, hut it is com- 
monly thought to be such in the iu- 
stane'e referred to. 

Bi-aii'ca. 1. A daughter to Baptista, 
in Shakespeare’s Taming of the 
Shrew.” 

2. Mistress to Cassio, in the tragedy 
of “ Othello.” 

Bibulus, Consul. See Consul Bib- 
ulus. 

Bick'er-stSffj Isaac, Esg,, Astrolo- 
ger (2). The assumed name under 
which the Tatler ” was edited. 

jgeg* “ Isaac Bickerstaff, Esquire, As- 
trolojiier, was an iinaurinarv person, almost 
as well known m that acre ( Adflison’s] as 
Mr. Paul Pry or Mr. Pickwick in our-*. 
Swift had assumed the name of Bicker- 
staff in a satirical pamphlet against Par- 
tridge, the almanac - maker. Partridge 


had been fool enough to publish a fu- 
rious reply. Bickerstaff had lejoined in 
a second pamphlet, still more diverting 
tha n the first . All th e wi ts had c om bi n ed 
to keep up the joke, and the town was 
long in convulsions of laugliter. Steele 
determined to employ the name which, 
this conrroversy had made popular ; and, 
in April, LOy, it was announced that 
Isaac Bickerstaff, Esquire, Astrologer, 
was about to publish a paper called the 
‘ Tatler.’ ” Macaulay. 

‘‘ Swift is said to have taken the 
name of Bickerstaff from a smith’s si^, 
and added that of Isaac, as a Christian 
appellation of uncommon occurrence. 
Yet it was said a living person was act- 
ually found who owned both names.” 

Sir ir. Scott. 

Bicome. See Chicheyache. 

Bid'den-deu Maids (bicLdn-dn). A 
name given to two unmarried sisters, 
named Mary^ and Elizabeth Chulk- 
hurst, born "at Biddenden, in 1100, 
and joined together, as tradition 
states, by the shoulders and hips. 
They lived for thirty - four years, 
when one died, and the other, persist- 
ing m a refusal to be separated from 
the corpse of her sister, succumbed 
six hours after. They are said to 
have left twenty acres of land, called 
“Bread and (Jheese Land,” where, 
on the atternoon of Easter Sunday, 
SIX hundred rolls are distributed to 
strangers, and two hundred and sev- 
enty loaves, weighing three pounds 
and a half each, with cheese in pro- 
portion, are given to the poor of the 
parish, — the expense being defrayed 
by the rental of the land. Halstead, 
in his “ Histoiy” of Kent,” rejects this 
stoiT as fabulous, so far as it relates 
to tKe Chulkhurst sisters, and asserts 
that the “ Bread and Cheese Land ” 
w^as left by tw'O maiden ladies by the 
name of Preston. 

Bifrost ( biPri’st, 46 ). [Old N orse Ufa., 
to move, and space.] {Scand. 
Myth.) The name of the bridge 
betw’een heaven and earth, fryiitled 
by' the rainbow^, and supposed to be 
constructed of stones of various col- 
ors. It was extremely solid, and 
built with great art. 

Big-endians, TKe. The name of a 
religious party in the imaginary em- 
pire of Liliiput, who made it a matter 
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of duty and conscience to break their 
eggs at the large end. They were 
regarded as heretics by the law, 
wiiich required all persons to break 
the smaller end of their eggs, under 
pain of heavy penalties in case of 
disobedience. Under this name the 
Homan Catholics of England ^ are 
satirized, and under that of Littk- 
endians^ the English Protestants are 
ridiculed. See Lilliput. 

The Vatican is "veat; yet poor to Chim- 
borazo or the Peak of Teneritfe; its dome is 
but a foolish Bw-attfidii or Little-endian chip 
of an ojrjj-bhcU compared with that star- 
fretted Dome where Arcturus and Orion 
glance for ever. Carlyle. 

Big'lSw, jMr. BCosea. The feigned 
author of a veeries of hutnorous satiri- 
cal poems, in the Yankee dialect, 
really written by .lames Hussell Low- 
ell, iind directed mainly against slav- 
ery, the war between the United 
States and Mexico, and the late Re- 
bellion of the Southern States. 

Bimini (be'mo-nee). A fabulous isl- 
and said to belong to the Bahama 
group, but lying far out in the ocean, 
where, according to a tradition cur- 
rent among the natives of Puerto 
Rico, was a maiwolous fountain pos- 
sessing the power of restoring youth. 
This was an object of eager and 
long-continued quest to the celebrat- 
ed Spanish navigator, Juan Ponce 
de Leon. 

BPon-del'lo. A serv^ant to Liiccntio, 
in Shakespeare’s “Taming of the 
Shrew.” 

Birch, Har'vey. A celebrated char- 
acter in Cooper’s novel of “The 

Bireno (be-ra'no). In Ariosto’s “Oi*- 
laiido Eurioso,” the lover and husband 
of Olimpia, whom ho abandons. 

Biron (hc-rdnO* A “merry mad-cap 
lord” attending on the king of Na- 
varre, ill Shakespeare’s “ Love’s La- 
bor ’s Lost.” 

Bishop, Madame. The name given 
to a mixture of port, sugar, and nut- 
meg. 

Bishop Bun'yan. A sobriquet given 
to John Bunyau (1G28-1088), because 
he visited liis religious brethren in 
various parts of England, exhorting 


them to good works and holiness 
life. 

Bishop of Hip'po. A title by which 
St. Augustine (354-4.‘K;) is often re- 
ferred to, he having held the office 
for many years. 

Black'^-cre, Widow (-S-ker). A per- 
verse, bustling, masculine, pettifog- 
ging, and litigious character in 
Wycherley’s comedy of “ The Plain 
Dealer.” 

“ The Widow Blackaore, bejond 
comparison Wycherley’s best comic char- 
acter, is the Countess in Unci lie’s ‘ Plai- 
deurs,* talkinj? the j irgon of English in- 
stead of French chicane.” Macaulay. 

Black Act, The. A name given in 
England to an act passed in 1722 (9 
Geo. L, c. 22). It was so called be- 
cause it was occasioned by, and was 
designed to put an end to, the wan- 
ton destruetion of deer, game, plan- 
tations, &e., by persons calling them- 
selves Blacks, and having their faces 
blackened or otherwise disguised. It 
was repealed June 21, 1827, by 7 and 
8 of Geo. IV., c. 27. 

The acts of the Scottish Parlia* 
ment from James I. of Scotland to 158& 
or 1587 were called Mack Acts, because 
printed in black or Saxon characters. 

Black Assize, The. A common des- 
ignation of the sitting of the courts 
held at Oxford in 1577, during which 
judges, jurymen, and couns(‘l were 
swept away by a violent epidemic. 
The term is also used to denote the 
epidemic. 

Black Captain, The. [Fr. Le Capi- 
tdine Noir.’l A name given by the 
I’rench to Lt.-Col. Dennis Davidolf, 
an officer in the Russian army, in the 
time of the French invasion. 

Black Death, The. A name given 
to the celebrated Oriental plague 
that devastated Asia, Europe, and 
Africa, during the fourteenth (century. 
It took this name from the l)lack 
spots, symptomatic of putrid decom- 
position, which, at one of its stages, 
appeared upon the skin. 

Black Dick. A sobriquet of Richard, 
Earl Howe (1725--17U9). the English 
admiral who was scut with a s(puul- 
roil to operate against U’Estaiug 
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■who commanded the French forces 
on the coast of America daring the 
war of the Revolution. 

Black Hole of Calcutta. A name 
commonly given to a certain small 
and close dungeon in Fort IVillinm, 
Calcutta, the scene of one of the most 
tragic events in the history of British 
India. On the capture of Calcutta, 
hy Surajah i)o\vlah, June 18, 1756, 
the British garrison, consisting of 
146 men, being made prisoners, were 
locked up at night in this room, 
which was only 20 feet square, and 
poorly ventilated, never having been 
intended to hold more than two or 
three prisoners at a time. In the 
morning, of the 146 who were impris- 
oned, only 28 were found to have 
survived "the excruciating agony of 
pressure, heat, thirst, and want of 
air. In the “ Annual Register ” for 
1758, is a narrative of the sutferings 
of those imprisoned, written by Mr. 
Holwell, one of the number. The 
Black Hole is now used as a ware- 
house. 

Black Knight, The. See Fain£a:nt, 
Le Noir. 

Black Man, The. A common desig- 
nation for the Devil in the tim« of the 
New England ^ritchcraft. It is a 
popular belief that the Devil is black. 
In the “ Golden Legend ” there is a 
story representing him as appearing 
in the guise of a man clad in black, 
of great height, and mounted on a 
superb horse. 

These wild doctors [the Indian medicine- 
tnen] were supposed to draw their pharma- 
ceutic knowledge from no jrracious source, 
the Black Man himself being the principal 
professor in their medical school. 

Haiothome, 

Black Monday. (Eng. Hist.) A 
memorable Easter Monday in 1351, 
very dark and misty. A great deal 
of hail fell, and the cold was so ex- 
treme that many died trom its effects. 
The name afterward came to he ap- 
plied to the Monday after Easter of 
each year. 

My nose fell a-bleeding on, Black Mondcn/ 
last. Shak. 

Black Prince, The. Edward, Prince 
of Wales, the son of Edward III. of 


England ; — so called from the color 
of his annor. 

To portray a Roman of the age of Camillivi* 
or Curiiis as .superior to national antipathies, 
as treating conquered enemies with the deli- 
cacy of the liluch Prince^ would be to violate 
all dramatie propriety. Macaulay. 

Black Bepnblieans. See Republi- 
cans, Black. 

Black Saturday. A name given, in 
Scotland, to the 4th of August, 1621. 
On tliis day, the Parliament sitting 
at Edinburgh ratified certain articles 
introducing Episcopalian fashions in- 
to the church, — a proceeding highly 
repugnant to the religious feelings 
and convictions of the Scottish peo- 
ple. A violent storm which occurred 
at the same time, and was accompa- 
nied hy thunder and lightning and 
“hea\w darkness,” was thought t<i 
he a inanifest token of the displeas- 
ure of Heaven. 

She was to remind a neighbor of some par- 
ticular which she was to recall to his memory 
by the token, that Thome Reid and he had 
set out together to go Ui the battle which took 
place on the Black Saturday. Sir W. Scott. 

BH'dud. A legendary’' king of Eng- 
land, who is said to "have built the 
city of Bath, and dedicated the me- 
dicinal springs to Minerv^a. 

Winifred Jenkins and Tabitha Bramble 
must keep Englishmen on the grin for ages 
yet to come; and in their letters and the story 
of their loves there is a perpetual fount of 
sparkling laughter as inexhaustible as BJo- 
ataTs well. Thackeray, 

Bl^nclie'fl.etir. [It. Blancqfim'e.'] A 
lady beloved by Flores. Their ad- 
ventures make the principal subject 
of Boccaccio’s “ Philopoco,” but they 
had been famous for a long time 
previously, as Boccaccio himself in- 
forms us. They are mentioned as 
illustrious lovers by Matfres Eymen- 
gau de Bezers, a Languedocian poet, 
in his “ Breviari d’ Amor,” dated in 
the year 1288. Boccaccio repeated 
in the “ Decameron ” (Day 10, novel 
5) the storj’- of Flores and Blanche- 
fieur, but changed the names of the 
lovers to Ansaldo and Dianora. 
Chaucer took it as the foundation of 
the Frankelein’s tale in tlie “ Can- 
terbury Tales,” though he professes 
to have derived it from “ a British 
lay.” Boccaccio’s novel is unques- 
tionably the origin of the episode of 
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Iroldo, Prasildo, and Tishina, in 
liojardo’a “ Orlando Innamorato.” 
There is also an old English romance 
entitled “■ Eiores and Blanchetieur,” 
said to have been originallywritten 
in Erench. See Pkasildo. 

The chronicles of Clmrlennigne, 

Of Merlin and the Mart d’Aithurc, 
Mingled together in his brain 
■With tales of i'lores and Jilanchejleur. 

Loiia/'dlow, 

Bias, Gil. See Gil Blas. 

Blatant Beast, The. A bellowing 
monster, ill Spenser’s “P'aery Queen,” 
typical of slander or calumny ; or it 
is an impersonation of what we now 
call “ Vox Popuii,” or the Voice of 
the People. 

Ble-fus'cu. The name of an island 
mentioned in the imaginary “ Trav- 
els ” of Lemuel Gulliver, wTitton by 
Swift. It is described as being “ sit- 
uated to the north-east side of Lilli- 
put, from whence it is parted only by 
a channel of eight hundred var4s 
wide,” and as being ruled over By an 
emperor. The inhabitants, like the 
Lilliputians, were all pygmies. 

4©* “ Blefuscu is France, and the in- 
gratitinle of the Lilliputian court, which 
forces Gulliver to take shelter there 
rather than have his e^'es put out, is an 
indirect reproach upon that of England, 
and a vindication of the flight of Ormond 
and Bolingbroke to Paris.” SirW. Scott. 

Bli'fil. A noted character who figures 
in Fielding’s novel entitled “ The 
History of Tom Jones, a Foundling.” 

Blim'ber, Miss Cornelia. A char- 
acter in Dickens’s novel of “ Dombey 
and Son;” a daughter of Dr. Blim- 
ber, the lu'ad of a lirst-class educa- 
tional eslahlishment conducted on 
the forcing or cramming principle. 
She is a very learned, grave, and 
precise young lady, with “ no light 
nonsense about her,” who has btyome 
“ dry and sandy with working in the 
graves of deceased languages.” 

It coHts her nothing to tlinown tho slight- 
est ftctiuanitimee with the (lend languages, 
or science, or any thing that ealls for ubstmet 
thought. In the opinion of those whose ap- 
proval she most caves for, she might as well 
aaatitne Mm lllimher's spectaclea aa shine in 
any one of thenn. 

Essays from the Saturday Review, 

Blind Harry. A name commonly 
given to Henry the Minstrel, a wan- 


dering Scottish poet of the fifteenth 
century, of whom nothing else is 
known except that he was blind from 
infancy, and composed a romantic 
poem entitled “ The Life of that No- 
ble Champion of Scotland, Sir Wil- 
liam Wallace, Knight,” which has 
been handed down to the present 
time. 

Blind Preacher. A popular sobri- 
quet given to William Henry IMil- 
burn (b. 1823), a blind American 
clergyman and lecturer, noted for 
his ability and eloquence. 

Blind Traveler. A name given to 
James Holman (d. 1857 ), a lieutenant 
in the English navy, and author of 
various books of travels. In 1812, 
a disease contracted in the discharge 
of his duty destroyed his eyesight. 

Bloody Assizes. A common desig- 
nation of the horrid judicial massacie 
perpetrated, in IGSSj by George Jelf- 
reys, Lord Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench, while on a circuit through tha 
we.stern counties of England. About 
three hundred persons were executed 
after short trials; very many were 
whipped, imprisoned, and tinea ; and 
nearly one thousand were sent a« 
slaves to the American plantations. 

Bloody Bill. A name given to tha 
statute of the “Articles” (31 Henry 
VIIL, c. 14), by which hanging or 
burning was denounced against all 
who should deny the doctrine of 
tran substantiation. 

Bloody-bones. The name of a hob- 
goblin fiend, formerly much tearecl 
hv children. The “ V’yll of the Dev- 
ylll ” is said to he “ written by our 
taithful secretarvea hobgoblin, raw- 
bed, and bhotJyhove, in tho spiteful 
audience of all the court of hell.” 

Made children with your tones to nm for’t 
Ah bad aa Jiloody-hones or Lunsford. 

Hudihrat. 

Bloody Buteber. A sobriquet given 
to the Duke of Cumberland, second 
son of George IT., on account of his 
barbarities in the suppression c)f the 
rebellion excited by Charles Edward 
Stuart, the Younger Ti'etender. 

Bloody Mary. A name commonly 
given to Mary, a Koman Catholic 
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qiieen of England, whose reign is 
distinguished for the sanguinary 
persecutions of the adherents of the 
Church of England, no fewer than 
two hundred persons having been 
burnt at the stake witliiii the space 
of f(jur years, for their attachment 
to the reformed doctrines. 

A coiintr}’’ girl in 
Gay’s i^astoral ]-)oein, The Slie]>- 
herd’s Week,” which depicts rural 
Ili’e in its character of poverty and 
rudeness, rather than as clothed in 
the colors of romance. 

We, fair, fine ladies, who narfe out our lives 
Prom coimnon hlieep-piilhis, cannot lielp the 
crows 

From over; we ’re as natural still 

As lilomalinda. Mrs. J£. IS. Browning. 

Bine— beard. [Er. La Barbe Ble^Le.'\ 
The hero of a well-known story of 
the same name, originally %vritten in 
I'rench by Charles Perrault. He is 
represented as having a blue beard, 
from which he gets his designation, 
and as marrjdng a beautiful young 
woman, who" has all the keys of a 
magnificent castle intrusted to her, 
with injunctions not to open a certain 
apartment. She gratifies her curios- 
ity during the absence of her lord, 
and is horrified to find the remains 
of his former wives, the victims of 
his boundless lust and cruelty. Her 
disobedience is discovered by means 
of an indelible stain produced on 
the kej which opened the door of the 
interdicted room, and she is told to 
•prepare for death, but obtains the 
favor of a little delay, and is happily 
rescued by the timely arrival of 
friends, who instantly dispatch her 
brutal husband. 

It is said that the original Bine- 
heard was Giles de Laval, Lord of Raiz, 
who waj3 made Marshal of France in 1429. 
He was distinguished for his military 
genius and intrepidity, and was possessed 
of princely revenues, hut rendered him- 
self infamous by the murder of his wives, 
and hia extraordinary impiety and de- 
haucheries. Mezeray says that he en- 
couraged and maintained sorcerers to 
discover hidden treasures, and cormipted 
young persons of both sexes that he 
might attach them to him, and after- 
ward killed them for the sjike of their 
blood for his charms and incantations- / 


At length, for some state crime against 
the Duke of Brittiiny, he wsis sentenced 
to he burned alive in. a field at ivantes, in 
1440. Holinshed notices another Blue- 
heird, in the reign of Henry TI., anno 
1450. Speaking of the committal of tne 
Duke of Suffolk to the Tower, he says, 

Tins doing so much displea^ed tne peo- 
ple, that, if politic provision had not 
been made, great nii'«chief had imme- 
diately ensued. For the commons, in 
sundry places of the realm, assembled 
together in great companies J and chose 
to them a captain, whom they called 
Blue-beard ; but ere they had attempted 
any enterprise their leaders were ap- 
prehended, and so the matter pacified 
without any hurt committed.-’ Blue- 
beard is also the name by which King 
Henry YIII. lives in the popular super- 
stitions of England. The German poet 
Tieek, in his ‘‘ Fhantasus,” has a tragedy 
which is grounded upon the common 
nursery tale. Dunlop notices the strik- 
ing resemblance between the story of 
Blue-beard and that of the third calen- 
dar in the Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
ments.” 

A dark tragedy of Sophie’s this; the Blue-, 
beard chamber of her mind, into which no 
eye but her own must ever look. Carlyle. 

Blue-ooat School. A name popu- 
larly given to Christ’s Hospital, Lon- 
don, — - a charitable institution for the 
education of orphans and foundlings, 
— on account of the blue coats or 
gowns worn by the boys, llieir cos- 
tume has continued unchanged ever 
since the foundation of the school in 
the reign of Edward VI. 

Blue Hen. A cant or popular name 
for the State of Delaware. This so- 
briquet is said to have had its ori- 
gin in a certain Captain Cald-well’s 
fondness for the amusement of cock- 
fighting. Caldwell was for a time 
an officer of the First Delaware Eeg- 
iment in the war of the Revolution, 
and w’-as greatly distinguished for his 
daring and undaunted spirit. He 
was exceedingly popular in the regi- 
ment, and its high state of discipline 
was generally conceded to be due to 
his exertions; so that when officers 
were sent on recniiting service to en- 
list new men in order to fill vacancies 
caused by death or otherwise, it was 
a saying, that they had gone home 
for more of Caldwell’s game-cocks ; 
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but, as Caldwell insisted that no coek i 
could be truly game unless the mother 
was a blue hen, the expression “Blue 
Hen’s chickens ” was subs^tkuted for 
“ game-cocks.” 

I>tluware State Jovrnat^ 1860. 

Flue Laws. A nickname given to 
the quaint and severe regulations of 
the early government of New Haven 
Plantation, when the public authori- 
ties kept a sharp watch over the de- 
portment of the people of the colony, 
and punished all breaches of good 
manners and good morals, often with 
ludicrous formality. Some account 
of these laws is given in a small w’ork 
published in 1825 (Hartford, by Silas 
Andrus), entitled “ The Code of 1650, 
being a Compilation of the earliest 
Laws and Orders of the General 
Court of Connecticut,” &c. The 
ancient records of the New Haven 
colony bear witness to the stern and 
Somber religious spirit common to all 
the first settlers. The cliapter of 
“ Capitall Lawes,” in the code of 
1650, is almost verbally copied from 
the JMosaic law. 

jgSf* “ After the restoration of Charles 
II., the Puritans became the subject of 
every kind of reproach and contumely. 
The epithet blue was applied to any one 
who looked with disapprobation upon 
the licentiousness of the time. The 
Presbyterians, under which name all 
dissenters were often included, were more 
particularly designated by tins term. 
Thus Butler : — 

‘ For his reliffion, it was fit 
To match liis learning and his wit, — 

’T was Presbyterian true blue,'’ 

Jffudibras. 

That this epithet of derision should find 
its way to the <X)lonies wjis a matter of 
course. It was here applied not only to 
persons, hut to customs, institutions, 
and laws of the Puritans, by tho.se who 
wished to render the prevailing system 
ridiculous- Hence, probably, a belief 
with some that a ilistiuct system of laws, 
known as the ‘ bine laws,’ must have 
somewhere a local habitation.” 

Kingsley. 

Blue-HTose. A nickname popularly 
^iven to an inhabitant of Nova Sco- 
tia or New Brunswick. The appel- 
lation is supposed to have been orig- 
inally applied from the efieet u;pon 
the more prominent parts of the face 


ftf the raw easterly winds and long- 
continued togs which prevail in these 
provinces. Others say that it was 
tinst applied to a i)articular kind of 
jiotatoes which were t'-xteiisivel^' pro- 
duced by the inhabitants, and that 
it was atlerward transierred to the 
inhabitants themselves. Others still 
assert that its use is accounted for by 
the custom among certain tribes of 
the aborigines of jiainting the noso 
blue as a punishment tor a crimg 
against ciiastity. 

Blueskin. A nickname given to 
Joseph Blake, an English burglar, 
on account of liis dark complexion. 
He was executed Nov. 11, 1723. 

Blue-Skins. A nickname applied to 
the Presbyterians, from their alleged 
grave deportment. 

Bluestring, Bobin. See Eobin Blue- 
STRII^G. 

Bluff, Captain Noll. A swaggering 
coward in Congreve’s comedy of 
“The Old Bachelor.” 

Those auclcnts, as iVo7Z Tilxtff might say, 
Were pretty fellows in their day. 

ISir rr. Scott. 

Bluff City. A descriptive name pop- 
ularty given to the city of Hannibal, 
Missouri. 

Bluff Hal, or Harry. The sobriquet 
by which King Henry VIII. of Eng- 
land is commonly known. [Called 
also Burly King tiarry.’] 

Ere yotin scorn of Peter’s pence, 

And numbered head and shrift, 

Blujf ' Ilan’i/ broke into the spenco, 

And turned the cowls adrift. 

Tennyeon. 

Bo^$-ner'g§g. [Gr. BoavepyeV, from 
Heb- bme-r<?ge$^ the Aramaic pro- 
nunciation of which was bonne-^'ef/es.l 
A name signifying “ sons of thun- 
der,” given by our Lord (Mark Hi. 
17) to the two sons of Zebedee, James 
and John. I^robably the name had 
respect to the fiery zeal of the broth- 
ers, signs of which may be seen in 
Luke ix. 54, Mark ix. 3*8. 

Boar of Ardennes, Wild. See Wild 
Boar of Ardennf.s. 

Boast of England. See Tom-a-lin. 

Bob'^-dil, Captain. A beggarly and 
cowardly adventurer, in Ben Joiison’s 
comedy, “Every Man in his Hu- 
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mor,” who passes himself off with 
young and simple people for a valiant 
soldier. He says (a. iv., sc. 7): “I 
would select nineteen more to nn’self; 

. .. gentlemen they should be^ of good 
spirit, strong and able constitution. 

. . . We twenty would come into the 
field the tenth of March, or there- 
abouts, and we -would challenge 
twenty of tlie enemy: they could not 
in their honor retuse us. Weil, we 
would kill them: challenge twenty 
more; kill them: twenty more; kil! 
them: t\venty more; kill them too. 
And thus we would kill eveiy man 
his twenty a day, — that’s twenty 
score : twenty score, that ’s two hun- 
dred; two hundred a day, five days, 
a thousand; forty thousand — forty 
times five — five times forty — two 
hundred days kills them all up by 
computation.” 

Bobadil, -with his hig words and 
his little heart, with his sword and his 
oath, — " By the foot of Pharaoh ! ’ — is a 
braggart of the first water. He is, upon 
the whole, the best invention of the a-Q- 
thor, and is -worthy to inarch in the same 
regiment with Beasus and Pistol, and 
Parolles and the (Jopper Captain.” 

£. W. Procter. 

The present avthor^ like PobarJil, had 
taught nis trick of fence to a hundred gentle- 
men, — and ladies, — who could fence very 
nearly or quite as well as himself. 

iHr W. Scott. 

The whole province was once thrown in 
amaze hy the return of one of his campaigna, 
-wherein it was stated, that, though, like 
tain BdbadiU he had only twenty men to back 
him, yet in the short space of six months he 
had conquered and utterly annihilated sixty 
oxen, ninety hogs, one hundred shtep, ten 
thousand cabbages, one tliousand bushels of 
potatoes, one hundred and fifty kilderkins of 
small beer, two thousand seven hundred and 
thirty-five pipes, seventy-eight pounds of 
sugar-plums, and forty bars of iron, besides 
sundry small meats, game, poultry, aud gar- 
den-stutr ; — an achievement unparalleled 
since the days of Pantagruel and his all-de- 
vouring army. W. In-fng. 

Koyalism totally abandons that 
metiiod of contest. Cariffle. 

Bobbies. See Peelers. 

Bceuf, Front de. Sir Reginald 
(fr^ di^ bbf. 431. [Fr. ox-face, ox- 
head.] A gigxntic and ferocious per- 
sonage who figures in Sir Walter 
Scott’s novel of “ Ivanhoe ” as a fol- 
lower of Prince John. 

Bogy. See Old Bogy. 


Bo-lie'mi-a. A recent cant de.sigua- 
tion of those parts of London inhab- 
ited by gay young fellows who hang 
loosely “ about town,” leading a sort 
of noiiiadic life, like the gypsies ( Fr. 
Boliemitus), and living on their wits, 
— as journalists, politicians, artists, 
dancers, and the like. 

In France, La BoMine is used of 
Paris in a similar way. 

Bobemian Tartan. Perhaps a gypsy; 
or a mere wild appellation designed 
to ridicule the appearance of Simple 
in Shake.speare’s “ Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” a. iv., sc. 5. 

B5Hi6rt, Sir, or King. A knight of 
the Round Table, celebrated in the 
old romances of chivalr}^ He was 
the brother of King Ban, and uncle 
to Lancelot du Lac. [Written also 
B 0 r s, B o r t-] 

Bois-G^uilbert, Brian de (br^a/Ju 
bwo'gePbef'). A brave but cruel 
and voluptuous Preceptor of the 
Knights Templars, in Sir Walter 
Scott’s Ivanhoe.” 

The most resolute courage will sometimes 
quail in a bad cause, and even die in its armor, 
like Bou- Guilbert. Atlantic Jlonthly. 

BorndDS. A sobriquet given to Ferdi- 
nand n. (1830-1859), late king of the 
Two Sicilies. 

Bomba is the name of children’s 
play in Italy, a kind of prisoneris-hase, 
or what used formerly to be called, in 
England, ‘ King by yonr leave ; ’ and 
there -was probably an allusion to this 
pastime in the nickname; especially as 
his majesty was fond of playing the king, 
and had a predilection for childish 
amusements besides, and for playing at 
soldiers. But the name, whatever its 
first cause, or its collective significance, 
is understood to have derived its greatest 
weight from a charge made a^dnst his 
majesty of having called upon his soldiers 
to bombard ’ his people during one of 
their insurrections. ‘ Bombard ’em I 
bombard 'em ! ’ he is said to have cried 
out ; that is to say, ‘ Sweep them away, — 
cannonade ’em ! ’ Ilis apologist, Mr. 
Macfarlane. not only denies the charge, 
but savs his cry wsis the very reverse ; to 
wit. ‘ Spare my misguided people ! 3Iake 
prisoners ; do not kill ; make prisoners ! ’ 
. . . The book entitled ‘ Naples and King 
Ferdinand ’ repeats the charge, however, 
in the strongest manner. It says that he 
kept crying out, ‘ Down with them ! down 
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with them ! ’ adding, in a note, what was 
stated to be the particular expression, 
‘ Boinbardare ; ’ and hence, says the au- 
thor, * arose his well-known sobriquet of 
L^igh Hunt. 

The name Bomha is often mis- 
interpreted as having some allusion to 
bombardments. It is not so. In Italy, 
when you tell a man a thing which he 
knows to be false, or when he wishes to 
convey to you the idea of the utter worth- 
lessness of any thing or person, he puffe 
out his cheek like a bagpiper’s in full 
blow, smites it with his forefinger, and 
allows the pent breath to explode, with 
the exclatnatio'i, ‘ Bomb-a.’ i have wit- 
nessed the gesture, and heard the sound. 
Hence, after 1S49. when regal oaths m 
the name of the Most Holy Trinity were 
found to be as w’orthless as a beggar’s in 
the name of Bacchus or the Madonna, 
when Ferdinand was per'eived to be a 
worthless liar, his quick-witted people 
whispered his name. He was called King 
Bomba, King Puff cheek, King laar, King 
Knave. The name and his character were 
then so much in harmony that it spread 
widely ; and they have been so much in 
harmoJiy ever since, that he ha.s retained 
it till now, and will retain it, I suppose, 
till he is bundled into his unhonored 
grave.” Dublin Evening Gazette. 

After Palermo’s fatal siege, 

Across the western .seas lie fled 
In good King JJoniba's happy reign. 

LonofcUow. 

Bom-bS-s't^s Fa-ri-o'go. The hero 
and title of a burlesque tragic opera 
by Thomas Barnes Rhodes, which 
was intended to ridicule the bombast 
of modern tragedies. 

Falling on one knee, [he] put both hands on 
his heart, and rolled up his eyes much after 
the manner of Bomhaates Furinao making 
love to Distaffina. Sargent. 

Bo'nS De'a. [Lat, the good god- 
desb\] ( Myth!) A Roman divinity, 
otherwise called Fauna, or FAtua, 
and described as the sister, wile, or 
daughter of Faiuuis. Her worship 
was so exclusively conlinecl to wom- 
en, that men were not even allowed 
to know her name. 

Bo-nas'sns. [Gr. Bovacrw?, Bovao-cro*:, 
a wild ox.] An imaginair wild 
beast, with which the “ Bttrick Shep- 
herd ” (James Flogg), in the “Noctes 
Ambrosianne ” (No. XLVIIT. April, 
18 JO), is represented as having had a 
most remarkable adventure. A huge 
animal of the genus Bison — Bison 


bonctssus — had been exhibited in 
London and other parts of Great 
Britain a few yeans belbre. 

I must have been the Jlonassm himself to 
have mistaken myselffor a genius. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Bom Chevalier, sams Peur et sans 
Keproche, Be (lu bo^^ sh\aideQi' 
sd» ptir ti ru-p’roshO- See Good 
Kxigiit, &c. 

Bo'ney. A corruption or diminutive 
of Bonaparte^ often used by English 
writers and speakers in the first part 
of the present century. 

No monks can be had now fbr love or for 
money, 

(All owing, papa says, to that infidel Boney). 

J/oore. 

Bon Gaul'ti-er. A pseudonym adopted 
by Profea.sof William Fdmonstoune 
Aytoun and Theodore Martin, under 
w'hich they published a popular book 
of ballads, and contributed to a num- 
ber of periodicals. 

Bomhomme, Jacques (zhak bo'- 
nom')- [Fr., Jack or James (xood- 
man]. A derisive name given by 
the French barons of the fourteenth 
centiirv to the peasants of the coun- 
try The insurrection known as the 
Jacquevie — which derived its name 
from this epithet — was a terrible up- 
rising of this class against the nobles, 
in 1358. 

Jnemm Bonliommc had. a lr>nj>cr memory 
than hia roprcHcntutivo on this mde of tho 
water [England]? and while the descendants 
of Wnt Tyler’s followers were comfortable 
church-and-king men, when the grc'nt trial 
came, in 171).% tlic men of the .Taequerie were 
boiling with revenge for centuries of wrong, 
and povired forth the eoneentnited wrath or 
generations on clergy, noble, and crown. 

Jlcv. John ninte. 

BoWi-face. Tho name of a landlord 
ill Farquhar’s comedj^^ “ The Beaux’ 
Stratagem,” — one of the best rep- 
resentatives of the F-iigliah innkeeper 
in the language,* hence, a landlord 
in general. 

“Oh! I bog your pardon,” replied the 
Yankee Bon\face; “I meant no oflhnse.” 

Bntnani's Mng. 

Bono Jolinny. Tho sobriquet by 
which, in the East, the English are 
commonly di’.signated. 

Bontemps, Koger (ro-^zlnl;' Ikinqbn' 
C>2i). A })opular pemmiliration, in 
F'rance, of a state of leisure, and free- 
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dom -from care. The equivalent, 
among the French peasantry', for the 
English proverb, “ There ’s a good 
time coming,” is Roger Bontemps.” 
This character is the subject of one 
of Btiranger’s most celebrated songs, 
written, in 1814: — 

To show our hypochondriacs, 

In days the most forlorn, 

A pattern set before their eyes, 

Iloger Bontem2JS was born. 

To live obbcurely at his will, 

To keep aloof from htrifc, — 

Hurrah fbr fat Roger JJcnttemps / 

This IS his rule of life. 


Ye envious poor ; ye rich who deem 
Wealth still your thoughts deserving ; 

Ye who in search of pleasant tracks 
Yet find your cap is swerving; 

Ye who the titles tliat ye boast 
May lose by some disaster,— 

Hurrah for fat Roger Bontemps I 
Go, take him for your master. 

Beranger, Trans. 

Booby, Lady. A female character 
of frail morals, in Fielding’s novel 
of “ Joseph Andrews,” who is unable 
to conquer the virtue of her footman. 
She was designed as a caricature of 
Richardson’s “ Pamela,” and is rep- 
resented as a vulgar upstart, whom 
the parson is compelled to reprove 
for laughing in church. 

Bo-o'tS§. [Gr. Boojttj?, the ox-driver.] 
{Gr. cf Boin. Myth.) A son of Ceres, 
and the inventor of the plow. He 
was translated to heaven, and made 
a constellation. According to another 
account, he was a son of Lycaon and 
Callisto, and was slain bv his father, 
who set him before Jupiter for a re- 
past, to try the omni.science of the 
god. Jupiter restored him to life, 
and placed him among the stars. 

Booth.. The husband of Amelia, in 
Fielding’s novel of that name. His 
frailties are said to have shadowed 
forth some of the author’s own back- 
slidiugs and experiences- 

Bo-ra'cM-o. A follower of Jolm 
(bastard brother of Don Pedro, 
Prince of Arragon), in vSliakespeare’s 
“ Much Ado about Hothing.” 

Borak, Al. See An Borak. 

Border, The. In historj^ and in popu- 
lar pliraseolog;\q the cobimon frontier 
of England and ilcotlaiid, which, until 
comparatively modern times, shifted 


to the north or to the south, accord- 
ing 10 tho surging tide of war or di- 
pJomacv. From the eleventh century 
to about the beginning of the eight- 
eenth century, ruthless wars between 
the two countries, and leuds and 
forays of clans and lainilie.s, caused 
almb.st constant disturbance on the 
border. Strenuous eliorts were made 
during the reigns of Elizabeth and 
James VI. to preseiwe peace; but it 
was not until the legislative union of 
1707 took place, that the long course 
of misrule was finally brought to a 
close. 

Border Minstrel. A title often given 
to Sir Walter Scott, who traced his 
descent from the great border family 
now represeixtecl by the dukes of 
Buccleuch; resided at Abbotsford on 
the Tweed ; edited, in early life, a col- 
lection of bid ballads under the title 
of “ The Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border;” and afterward VrTote “ The 
Lay of the Last Min,strel,” and other 
original poems upon border subjects. 

When last alonj; its banks I wandered, 
Through groves that had begun to shed 
Their golden leaves upon the pathways, 

My steps the Borrier Mmstrel letl. 

Wordsworth, Tarj'ow Revisited. 

Border States. Previous to the 
Rebellion, a common designation of 
those Slav^e States, in the American 
Union, which bordered upon the line 
of the Free States ; namely, Delaware, 
Marj'land, Virginia, Kentucky, and 
Missouri. With the abolition of slav- 
ery throughout the United vStates, 
the name vill soon pass out of cur- 
rent use. 

Border-thief Sebool. A name fop 
merly given, to some extent, to Sir 
Walter Scott and his poetical imita- 
tors, who celebrated the adventures 
of various predatory chiefs of the 
Scottish border. 

With your Lake Schools, and Border-thief 
BchooU, and Cockney and Satanic Schools, 
there has been enough to do. Carlyle. 

Bo're-as (9), [Gr. Bopea?.] ( Gr. (f 
Rom. Myth.) The north wind, a son 
of Astrseus and Aurora- He is fabled 
to have carried off Oritliyia, the 
daughter of Erechtheus, and by her 
to have had Zetes and Calais, wunged 
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"warriors, who accompanied the Ar- 
gonautic expedition. 

Bors, or Bort, King. See Bohort, 
Siii. 

Boston Bard. A pseudonym as- 
sumed by Robert S. Coffin (1797- 
1827 ), an American versifier wffio lived 
for some years in Boston, Massachu- 
setts. 

Boston Massacre. (/l?we?\ Mst) 
A name popularly given to a disturb- 
ance which occurred in the streets of 
Boston on the evening of March 5, 
1770, when a sergeant’s guard be- 
longing to the British garrison lired 
upon a crowd of people who were 
surrounding them and pelting them 
with snow-balls, and Idlled three 
men, besides wounding several oth- 
ers. The leader of the towns-people 
was a black man named Crispus At- 
tucks. The affair is of historical im- 
portance, as it prepared the minds of 
men for the revolutionaiy struggle 
which followed. 

Boston Tear-party. A name popu- 
larly given to the famous assemblage 
of citizens in Boston, Dec. 16^ 1773, 
who met to carry out the non-impor- 
tation resolves of the colony, and 
who, disguised as Indians, went on 
board three English ships which had 
just aiTived in the harbor, and de- 
stroyed several hundred chests of 
tea. The British parliament retali- 
ated by closing the port of Boston. 

Bottle, Oracle of the TLoly. See 
Holy Bottle, OiiACLE op the. 

Bottle Biot. A disturbance which 
took place at the theater in Dublin, 
Dec. 14, 1822, in consequence of the 
unpopularity of the Marquess Welles- 
ley (Richard Oolbv, the younger), 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland; so called 
from the circumstance of a bottle 
being thrown into his box. [Called 
also The Bottle Co7isjjiracy.] 

Bottom, UTick. An Athenian weaver, 
who is the princiiial actor in the in- 
terlude of “ Pyramus and Thisbe,” in 
Shakespeare’s “ Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream.” Oberon, the fairy king, 
desiring to punish Titania, his queen, 
commissioned Puck to watch her 
till she fell asleep, and then to anoint 


her eyelids with the j nice of a plant 
called love-in-idleness, the ehect of 
which, Avhen she awoke, was to make 
her dote upon Bottom, upon whom 
Puck had fixed an ass’s head. 

“ Bottom ... is a compound of 
profound ignorance and omnivorous con- 
ceit; but these are tempered by good- 
nature, decision of character, and some 
mother-wit. That which gives him his 
individuality does not depend upon his 
want of education, his position, or his 
calling. All the schools of Athens could 
not have reasoned it out of him ; and all 
the gold of. Croe.sus would have made 
him but a gilded Bottom after all. . . . 
His descendants have not unfrequently 
appeared among the gifted intellects of 
the world. When Goldsmith, jealous of 
the attention which a dancing monkey 
attracted in a coffee-house, said, ‘ I can 
do that as well,’ and was about to at- 
tempt it, he was but playing Bottom.’’ 

R. G. White. 

Indeed, the carcases which this partiality 
leads him [Milton J to bestow on “Sad Elee- 
tra’s poot,’^8onietinics remind ns of the beau- 
tiful queen of fairy -land kisbiiif!; the long 
cwm of Bottom. MocmtUiy. 

Pit 3 ' poor Hobinaon [Sir Thomas Robinson], 
O Engnsh reader, if you can, for indignation 
at the businesH he is in. Having the liberties 
of Europe! thinks Robinson eonfldently : 
Fotinding the English National Debt, an- 
swers Fact; and doing Jlottovi the IVenrer, 
with long cars, in the nnserablust Pieklo- 
herring tragedy that ever was! Carlyle. 

Bountiful, Lady. See Lady Boun- 
tiful. 

Boustrapa (boo'strlt/pS'). A sobri- 
quet given to the Emperor Napoleon 
III., ill allusion to his imsiicccssful 
attempts at a coup d'etat at Rowlogne 
(in 1840) and /S^rnsbourg (in 1836), 
and his successful attempt at Prtris 
(in 1851), while President of the 
French Republic. 

Bower of Bliss. 1. A garden belong- 
ing to the beautiful enchantress Ar- 
mida, in Tasso’s “Jerusalem De- 
livered ” It is described as lovely 
beyond description, every thing in t he 
place contributing to harmony and 
sweetness, and breathing forth the 
fullness or bliss. Here Rinaldo and 
Armida, in love with each other, pass 
their time; but at last two knights 
come and release Rinaldo from his 
enervating and dishonorable servi- 
tude. See Armtda. 

2. The dwelling of the witch 
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Acrasia, in Spenser’s “ Faeiy Queen,” 
Bk. ir., c. 12. Acrasiii i.s represented 
as a beautirlil and lat^cinating woman, 
and her residence, which is situated 
upon a tloatinji; island, is described 
as being embellished with every 
thing calculated to charm tire senses 
and wrap the soul in obli\ious indul- 
gence. 

Bdw'ling, Tom. The name of a cel- 
ebrated naval character in Smollett’s 
novel of “ Roderick Random.” 

4®=* “ The character of Tom Bowling, 
in “ Roderick Random,’ . . . will be re- 
garded in all age-? as a happy exhibition 
of those naval heroes to whom Britiiin is 
indebted for so much of her happiness 
and glory.” Dunlop. 

Box and Cox. The title of a “ dra- 
matic romance of real life,” by John 
M. Morton, and the names of its 
principal characters. 

Boy-bishop, The. An appellation 
conferred upon St. Nicholas (fourth 
century), on account of his early con- 
formity to the observances of the 
Roman Catholic church, of which 
the old legends relate marvelous in- 
stances. 

Boy-et'. A lord attending on the 
princess of France, in Sliakespeare’s 
“ Love’s Labor ’s Lost.” 

B5z (&?/ some pr'on. bbz). A pseudo- 
nym "under which Charles Dickens 
contributed a series of Sketches of 
Life and Character ” to the “ London 
Morning Chronicle.” Of this mm de 
plume he has given the following ac- 
count: — 

jg®* ‘‘ Boz, my signature in the ‘ Morn- 
ing Chronicle,’ . . . was the nickname of 
a pet child, a younger brother, whom I 
had dubbed Moses, in honor of the ‘ Vicar 
of Wakefield,’ which, being facetiously 
pronounced through the nose, became 
Ro.s'fi.f, and being shortened, Bm. Bnz 
wa.s a very familiar hou.sehold word to me 
long before I was an author, and so I 
came to adopt it.” 

Tlioti^h a pledge I had to shiver, 

And the longest ever was, 

Ere his vessel leaves our river 
I would drink a health to Boz. Mood. 

Boz'zy. A familiar diminutive of the 
s:!rname of James Boswell (1740- 
1822), the friend and biographer of 


Dr. Samuel Johnson, by whom the 
nickname was coined. 

BrS-ban'ti-o (hrfi-ban/shi-o). A sen- 
ator of Venice, in Shakespeare’s 
play of ” Othello.” 

Brad'a-mant, or Bradamamte (brt- 
da-man'ta). A Christian Amazon, 
sister to Rinaldo, and mistress of 
Ruggiero, in Bojardo’s ‘"Orlando 
Iimamorato ” and Ariosto’s ‘"Or- 
lando Furioso.” She posse.ssed an 
irresistible spear, which unhorsed 
every antagonist whom it touched. 
See Ruggiero. [Written alsoBran- 
damante.j 

ji^=” “ I do not think Bradamante or 
Bmudaraaute is ever mentioned in old 
romances, and I greatly suspect her to 
he Bojardo's own invention.” Fanizzi. 

Brad'war-dlne, Baron. A brave 
and gallant, but pedantic, character 
in Scott’s “ Waverley.” 

Brad'war-dlne, Bose. The heroine 
of Sir Walter Scott’s novel of “ Wa- 
verley;” the daughter of Baron 
Bradwardine, and the lover of Wa- 
verley, whom she finally marries. 

Brag, Jack. The hero of a novel of 
the same name by Theodore Hook 
(1789-1841), a spirited embodiment 
of the arts employed by a vulgar 
pretender to creep into ' aristocratic 
society. 

In renlitv, however, he was a sort of liter- 
ary Jack Brag. As that amusing creation . . . 
mustered himself with sporting gentlemen 
through hi.^! command over the technicalities 
or slang of the kennel and the turf, so did 
Hazlewond sit at the board with scholars and 
aristocratic book-collectors through a fn.*e ti.so 
of theirtechnical phraseology. J. IB Burton. 

Bi^ag, Sir Jack. A sobriquet of Gen- 
eral John Burgoyne (d. 1792), who 
figures in an old ballad entitled Sir 
Jack Brag.” 

Bragi (br.Vgee). fOl^ Norse hraftgrt., 
to adorn, embellish. Comp. Eng. 
hraq.'\ {Bcrind. Myth.) The son of 
Odin and Frigga, the husbantl of 
Iduna, and the god of poetry and 
eloquence; represented as an old 
man with a long, flowing beard, and 
a brow mild and unw-rinkled. [Writ- 
ten also Bragur, Braga.] 

Bra.giiiardo, Janotiis d© (^ja-no^tus 
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de "brag'mar-do ; Fr. pron. zhl[/no' - 
tiiss' cUi brag'marMo', 102). The 
name of a sophister in Rabelais’ sa- 
tirical romance of “ Gargaiitua,” sent 
by the citizens of Paris to i-emon- 
strate with Gargantua for having 
carried off the bells of the church of 
Notre-Dame, which he had taken to 
suspend at the neck of his mare. 

j3rah.'in$. {Hindu Myth,) The su- 
preme, self-existent god of the Hin- 
dus, usually represented with four 
heads and four arms. He is regarded 
as the creator of the universe, and 
forms, with Vishnu, the preserver, 
and ISiva, the destroyer, the divine 
TrimuHi^ or triad, consisting of the 
three principal gods of the Brahrnin- 
ical faith. It is said that he has de- 
scended upon the earth nine times, 
in various forms, and is 3 ’-et to appear 
a tenth time, in the tigiire of a war- 
rior upon a white horse, to \’isit retri- 
bution upon all incorrigible offend- 
ers. [Written also Brama, and 
sometimes B r u h m a.] 

Brainworm. A curious, tricky char- 
acter in Ben Jonson’s play of “ Every 
Man in his Humor. " 

Bramble, Matthew. A well-known 
character in Smollett’s novel, “ The 
Expedition of Humphry Clinker;” 
described as “ an odd kind of humor- 
ist,” afflicted with the gout, and “al- 
ways on the fret,” but full of gener- 
osity and benevolence. 

To have all literature swum away before us 
in watery extempore, and a spiritnal time of 
Noah supervene, — that, siirely, is an awful 
reflection, w'orthy of dyspeptic Matthew Bram- 
ble in a London fog. Carlyle. 

Bramble, Miss Tabitha. An un- 
married sister of Matthew Bramble, 
in Smollett’s “ Expedition of Hum- 
phr^’^ Clinker.” She is character- 
ized as “ a maiden of forty-ffve, ex- 
ceeding starched, vain, and ridicu- 
lous,” soured by her unsuccessful 
endeavors to get married, proud, im- 
perious, pi*ying, malicious, greedy, 
and uncharitable. She finally suc- 
ceeds in disposing of herself to Cap- 
tain Lismahago, who is content to 
take her on account of her snug little 
fortune of .£4000. Her personal ap- 
pearance is thus described : — 


She is tall, raw-boned, awkward, 
flat-chested, and stooping ; her complex- 
ion is sallow and Ireckled ; her eyes are 
not gray, but greenish, like those of a 
cat, and generally inflamed; her hair is 
of a sandy, or, rather, dusty, hue; her 
forehead low ; her no>e long, sharp, and, 
toward the extreinity, always red in cool 
weather ; her lips skinn> ; her mouth ex- 
tensive ; her teeth straggling and loose, 
of various colors and coiiforuiatiou ; and 
her long neck shriveled into a thousand 
wrinkles.” 

BrS-mme', The. A name given by 
Sterne (1713-1768) to Mrs. Elizabeth 
Draper, a young woman of English 
parentage, born in India, for whom 
he conceived a most violent and in- 
judicious affection. In calling her 
“The Bramine,” he obviously in. 
tended a reference to the country of 
her birth. For himself he provided 
a corresponding name, — “ The Bra- 
min,” — suggested apimrently by his 
profession of a clergyman. In 1775, 
ten letters of Sterne' to Mrs. Draper 
were published under the title of 
“ Letters to Eliza.” 

Bran. The name of Eingal’s dog. 
See Fingal. 

“ Our Highlanders have a pro- 
verbial saying, founded ou the traditional 
renown of FingaPa dog. ’If it is not 
Bran,’ they say, ‘ it is Bran’s brother.’ 
Now this is always taken as a compli- 
ment of the first class, whether applied 
to an actual cur, or, paraboucully, to a 
biped.” Sh W. 

In process of time, the noble dog slept with 
Pran, Liiarth, and the celebrated lionndH of 
antiquity. *%> JV. JS('ott. 

Brandan, Island of St. See Island 
OF St. BitANDAN. 

Bran'di-mart. fit-, swords-lover.] A 
character in Bojardo’s “ Orlando Tn- 
namorato,” and in Ariosto’s “Or- 
lando Furioso,” king of the Distant 
Islands. 

Brandy IVan. A nickname given to 
Queen Anne, in her lifetime, by the 
populace, in allusion to her fonilness 
for brandy. 

Brang'ton§, The. Characters in the 
novel of “ Evelina,” by Miss Burney. 
Their name b(‘came fi s^monym fbi 
vulgarity, malice, and jealousy. 

Brass, Sally. Sister to Sampson 
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Brass, whom she surpasses in vil- 
lainy. See infra, 

Brass, Sampson. A knavish attor- 
ney in Dickens’s ‘‘ Old Curiosity 
Shop,” distinguished for his servility, 
dishonesty, and affected sentimental- 
ky. 

Bravest of the Brave. [Fr. Le 
Brave des BravesJ\ A title conferred 
upon the celebrated Marshal Ney 
(1769-1815) by the French troops at 
Friedland (1807), on account of his 
fearless braven’’. He was in com- 
mand of the right wing, which bore 
the brunt of the battle, and stormed 
the tOAm. Napoleon, as he w'atched 
him passing unterritied through a 
shower of balls, exclaimed, “■ That 
man is a lion; ” and henceforth the 
army styled him the Bravest of the 
Brave. 

Bray, The Vicar of. See Vicar of 
Bray. 

Brazen. Age. [Lat. JEnea retas.] ( Gr. 

<^' Rom, Myth,) One of the four ages 
or eras into which the ancient poets 
di\ided the history of the human 
race. It was a period of wild war- 
fare and violence, presided over by 
Neptune. The silver age precede'd 
it, and the iron age followed it. See 
Iron Age, Silver Age. 

Bread and Cheese Land. See Bm- 
DENDEN Maids. 

Breeches Bibles. A name given to 
editions of the so - called Genevan 
Bible (first printed at Geneva, by 
Rowland Hall, 1560, in 4to), from 
the peculiar rendering of Gen, iii. 7. 

Breeches Heview. A name formerly 
given, among booksellers, to the 
“Westminster Re\iew,” from a Mr. 
Francis Place, a great authority with 
the “ Westminster.” This Place was 
at one time a leather-breeches maker 
and tailor at Charing-cross, London. 

Bren'dS. Daughter of Magnus Troil, 
and sister to Minna, in Sir Walter 
Scott’s “ Pirate.” 

Breng'w^in. The confidante of Isolde, 
and a prominent character in the ro-' 
mances which treat of the love of 
Isolde and Sir Tristram. [Written 


BRI 

also Bringwain, Brengein, 
Brangwaine, Brangivayne.J 

Brent'ford, The Two Kings of 
Two characters in “ The Rehearsal,” 
a celebrated farce, written by George 
Yilliers, Duke of Buckingham (3627- 
1688), with the assistance of Butler, 
Sprat, and others, in order to correct 
the public taste by holding up the 
heroic or rh^nning*^ tragedies to ridi- 
cule. 

The two Icings are represented as 
walking hand in hand, as dancing to- 
gether, as singing in concert, and, gen- 
pally, as living on terms of the greatest 
intimacy and affection . There seems to 
have been no particular rea.'jon for mak- 
ing them kings of Brentford rather than 
of any other place. Bayes says (a. i., 
sc. 1), Look you, sirs, the chief hinge 
of this play ... is, that I suppose two 
kings of the same place, as, for example, 
at Brentford : for I love to write famil- 
iarly.” Colonel Henry Howard, son of 
Thomas, Earl of Berkshire, wrote a play 
called ‘'•The United Kingdoms,” which 
began with a funeral, and had also two 
kings in it. It has been supposed that 
this was the occasion of Buckingham’s 
setting up two kings in Brentford, though 
some are of opinion that he intended 
them for the two royal brothers, Charles 
II. and the Duke of York, afterward 
James IT. Othera say that they represent 
Boabdelin and Abdalla, contending kings 
of Granada. But it is altogether more 
probable that they were designed to bur- 
lesque the two kings contending for one 
and the same crown introduced by Dry- 
den — the Bayes of the piece — in to sev- 
eral of his serious plays. Persons who 
have been known to hate each other 
heartily for a long time, and who after- 
ward profes.s to have become reconciled, 
and to be warm friends, are often likened 
to the Two Kings of Brent ford , 

This piece of gen erosily reminds us of the 
liberalitv' of the Kings of Brentford tc iheir 
Knightsbridge forces. Sir W. Scott. 

Brewer of GHent. A descriptive 
‘title bestowed upon Jacob ArteVeld, 
a brewer of metheglin in Ghent, who 
became a great popular leader in the 
early part of the fourteenth century’’, 
drove Louis I., Coimt of Flanders, 
into France, ruled that province, and 
supported Edward III. of England. 

Brt-a're-ULS (9). [Gr. Bptdpew?.] ( Gr. 
tf Rom. Myth,) A son of Ccelus and 
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Terra, a giant -with a hundred arras 
and iifty heads. According to He- 
siod, he defended Jupiter against the 
Titans; but other poets say that he 
assisted the giants in their attempt 
to storm Olympus, and was buried 
alive under iUouut ^-Etna as a puiiish- 
inent. [Called also 

Brick, Mr. Jef'far-son (-sn). A 
iiery American politician, who ligures 
in Dickens’s novel of “ Martin Chnz- 
zlewit.” 

Jejfermn Brick, the American editor, twit- 
ted me with the inuUifurious patented anom- 
alies of overp;rown, worthless JDukes, Bishops 
of Durham, &:c., which i)oor Enjjlish society 
at present labors under, and is made a sole- 
cism by. Carlyle. 

Bride of the Sea. A poetical name 
of Venice, having its origin in the 
ancient ceremony of the espousal of 
the Adriatic, during which the doge, 
in the presence of his courtiers, and 
amid circumstances of great splendor, 
threw a ring into the sea, uttering 
the words, Desponsnnms fc, more, 
ill ftifjnwii reri j';e?yje/wif/«e domimi^^'' 
We wed thee, O sea, in sign of a true 
and perpetual dominion. 

Bridge'nortli, Major Balpli. A 
Roundhead who ligmres conspicuously 
in Scott’s “Feveril of the Peak.” 

Bridge of Asses. See Pons Asino- 

KUM. 

Bridge of Sighs. [It. Ponte dd Sos- 
pui.] The name popularly given to 
the covered passage-way which con- 
nects the doge’s palace in Venice 
with the state prisons, from the cir- 
cumstance that the condemned pris- 
oners were transported over this 
bridge from the hall of judgment to 
the place of execution. Hood has 
used the name as the title of one of 
his poems. 

Bridget, Mrs. The name of a char- 
acter in Sterne’s celebrated novel, 

“ The Life and Opinions of Tristram 
Shandy, Gent.” 

Bridlegoose, Judge. [Fr. Juffe Bn- 
doyeA The name of a character in 
Rabelais’ famous satirical romance 
of “Fantagruel,” who decided causes 
by the chance of dice. 

Brid’oison (bre'dwo'zon', 62). A 


BRI 

stupid judge in Beaumarchais’ “Ma- 
nage de irigaro.” 

Briguella (bre-gelda). [It., from 
brifjci., trouble, restlessness.] A 
masked character, in the Italian pop- 
ular comedN', representing a ])roud, 
bold, and crafty plebeian of Brescia. 

Brigliadoro (brel-ya-doT-o). [It., bri- 
dle of gold.]^ The name of Orlando’s 
steed, one of the most famous cours- 
ers in romance, and second only to 
Bajardo. 

Bri-se'is. [Gr. Bptcryjts.] ( Gr, ^ 
Rom. Myth.) The daughter of Bri- 
seus, a priest at Lyrnessus. She fell 
into the hands of Achilles, but was 
afterward forced from him by Aga- 
memnon. [Called also Hlppodamia.'l 

British. Ar-^is-ti'd^g. An epithet fre- 
quently applied to Andrew JMarvuill 
(1620-1678), an influential member 
of the House of Commons during the 
reign of Charles II., and a firm op- 
ponent of the king. His integrity 
was such that he refused every ofter 
of promotion and a direct brilie ten- 
dered him by the lord treasurer, and 
died in poverty, being buried at the 
expense of his constituents. 

British Jeremiah. A title given by 
Gibbon to Gildas, a British historian, 
who is said to have flourished in the 
first half of the sixth century. W right 
considers him a fabulous person. 

The British Jeremiah ... is so pleased to 
ftnd, or 80 determined to invent, toiiies for 
declamatory lamentation or praise, that it is 
difficult to cliatinguiHh the baslH of truth from 
the fantastic superatrncturc of exaggeration 
and falsehood with which he has overloaded 
it. Jidin. Jiev. 

British Pau-sa'ni-as. A name 
conferred upon William Camden 
(1551~X62-3), one of the most dis- 
tinguished scholars and learned anti- 
quaries of his age. 

Brit'o-mar'tis, o?* Brit'o-mart. [Gr. 
BptTcJjuaprt?, from the Cretan words 
iSpcTvV, sweet, and p.aoTw, maid.] 3. 
{Gr. if Rom. Myth.) A (jrctaii 
nymph, daughter' of Jupiter and 
darme; a Cretan epithet of Diana, 
who loved her, assumed her name, 
and was worshiped under it. 

2. “A lady knight,” representing 
Chastity, whose adventures are re- 
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lated in Spenser’s “Faery Queen.” 
She is represented as being armed 
with a magic spear, which nothing 
could resist. 

She charmed at mice, and tamed the heart, 
Incamparable Britotnat't 1 Sir ff. ScotU 

Brittany, Eagle of. See Eagle of 
Brittany. 

Broad Bottom Ministry. {Eng, 
Hist.) A name derisively given to 
an administration comprising nine 
dukes and a grand coalition of all 
parties of weight and induence in the 
state, formed in Nov. 1744, and dis- 
solved by the death of Mr. Pelham, 
March 6, 1755. 

The names of the original members 
were, — 

The Rt. Hon. Henry Pelham, First Lord 
of the Treasury, and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

Duke of Dorset, President of the Coun- 
cil. 

Earl Gower, Lord Privy Seal. 

Duke of Newcastle, ) Secretaries of 

Earl of Harrington, 3 State. 

Duke of Montagu, Master of the Ord- 
nance. 

Duke of Bedford, First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty. 

Duke of Grafton, Lord Chamberlain. 

Duke of Richmond, Master of the 
Hor.se. 

Duke of Argyll, Keeper of the Great 
Seal of Scotland. 

Marquess of Tweeddale, Secretary of 
State for Scotland. 

Lord tiardwicke, Lord Chancellor. 

From this administration, the particu- 
lar adherents of Pulteney (newly cre- 
ated Earl of Bath) and Lord Carteret 
were carefully excluded- 

Brob 'ding-nag. An imaginary coun- 
try described in Swift’s celebrated 
romance entitled “ Gulliver’s Trav- 
els.” The inhabitants are repre- 
sented as giants, about “ as tall as an 
ordinary spire-steeple.’ ’ Every thing 
else is on the same enormous scale. 
[Written also B r o b d i gn ag, an 
orthography which, though not that 
of Swift, has acquired a prescriptive 
title to be considered well authorized.] 

Greatness with Thnon dwells in such a 
draught 

As brings ml before your thought. 

Pope. 

When Sir Thomas Ijawrence paints a hand- 
iiorae peeress, he does not contemplate her 
through, a powerful microscope, and transfer 


to the canvas the pores of the skin, the hlood- 
ve^els of the eye, and all the other beauties 
which Gulliver discovered in the Brohdig- 
maids of honor. Macaulay. 

Bron'zo-mar'te. The name of Sir 
Launcelot Greaves’s steed, in Smol- 
lett’s ‘“Adventures ” of that celebrat- 
ed hero ; represented to be “ a tine 
mertlesonie faorrel who had got blood 
in him.” 

Brook, Master. A name assumed 
by Ford, in Shakespeare’s “Merrj’’ 
Wives of Windsor,” with a desi^ 
to dupe Sir John halstaff, who is in 
love with Ford’s wife. The amorous 
knight duly reports to Master Brook 
the progress of his suit to Mrs. Ford, 
and the various contrivances by 
which he escapes the search of her 
jealous husband, one of which was 
that of being carried out of the house 
concealed in a heap of foul linen. 

Brother Jonatban. A sportive col- 
lective name for the people of the 
United States. 

^©“•■When General Washington, after 
being appointed commander of the army 
of the Revolutionary war, went to Massa- 
chusetts to organize it, and make prep- 
arations for the defense of the country, 
he found a greiit want of ammunition 
and other means necessary to meet the 
powerful foe he had to contend with, and 
great difficulty in obtaining them. If 
attacked in such a condition, the cause 
might at once be lo.st On one occasion, 
at that anxious period, a consulbition of 
the officers and others wa.s had, when it 
seemed no way could be devised to make 
such preparation as was nece.-’sary. Jon- 
athan Trumbull, the elder, was then 
governor of Connecticut, and, as Wash- 
ington placed the greatest reliance on his 
judgment and aid, he remarked, ‘‘We 
must consult Brother Jonathan on the 
subject.” He did so, and the governor 
was successful in supplying many of the 
wants of the army. When difficulties 
afterward arose, and the army was spread 
over the country, it became a by -word, 
“ We mast consult Brother Jonathan.” 
The origin of the expression being soon 
lost sight of, the name Brother Jonathan 
came to be regarded as the national sobri- 
quet- The foregoing account is from the 
““ Norwich (Connecticut) Courier ; ” but 
it has more recently been suggested that 
the expression originally had reference to 
Captain Jonathan Carver (1732-1780), an 
early American traveler among the In- 
dians, from whom he received large grant* 
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of lands. In the deeds con yeying which he 
is repeatedly styled “ our dear brother 
Jonathau.’’ Carver published in London, 
in 1T7S, a!i octavo volume entitled. Trav- 
els through the Interior Parts of North 
America, in the 3 ears 17(jfc), '07, and ’bS.” 
As the work was exteiihively read, the 
author became a sort of representiitive 
man of his countrymen; and it is not 
difficult to SCO how the odd de.signation 
given him by the Indians might be caught 
up and applied to all Americans. The 
following citation, however, from an old 
pamphlet, satirizing the Puritan innova- 
tions m the arrangement and furniture 
of churches, would seem to imply that 
the name originated at a much earlier 
day, and that it was at first applied to 
the Roundheads, or parliamentary party 
in the time of Charles 1.: — 

“ Queen Elizabeth’s monuinent was put up 
at iny charge when the regal government had 
fairer credit among ua than now, and her 
epitaph was one of iny Brother Jonathan's 
best poems, before lie abjured the University, 
or had a thought of New England.” 

Tfic Reformado precisely charactered hy a 
transformed Churchwarden at a Vestry, 
London, lOlli. 

If you knock my old friend John Bull on 
the head, I mean to take up with Brother 
Jonathan, — who, after all, is a very decent 
fellow, and, in my opinion, more likely to 
have peace and quiet under his own fig-tree, 
by and by, than any other gentleman of our 
acquaintance. Nodes Ambrosiance. 

Bro'vm the Tounger, Thomas. 
A pseudonym under which Thomas 
Moore, in 1813, published the “ Two- 
penny Bost-bag,” a series of witty, 
playiiil, and very popular satires, 
directed against the prince regent 
and his ministers. 

Brh'in. [D. bniin, brown.] In the 
German epic poem of “ Reinecke the 
Eox,” the bear is called by this 
name ; hence, a bear in general. 

Brunehild (broo'nS-hiltG, or Brun- 
hilde (broon-hihdS). [0. II. Ger. 
brunihilt, from bnmi, hrunja, coat of 
mail, and goddess of war, from 
hili^ battle, contest.] A proud war- 
rior-virgin in the German epic, the 

Nibelimgen Lied,” who promised 
to be the bride of the man who could 
conquer her in three trials, in hurling 
the lance, in throwing the stone, and 
in leaping after the stone when 
thrown. By the arts and bravery of 
Siegfried, she was deluded into mar- 
rying Gtinther, king of Burgundy; 
but, discovering the trick that had 


been put upon her, she planned and 
accomplished the destruction of Sieg- 
fried, and the humiliation of Chriem^ 
hild, his wife, who was her rival. 
The story of Brunehild forms a lai-ge 
part of tlie cycle of ancient German 
roniauee. Bee Ciikiemiiild. [Writ- 
ten also Brim hilt, Bryn hi Ida, 
and Bryn hild.] 

Brti-neBlo. A thievish dwarf in Bo- 
jardo’s “ Orlando Innamorato,” who 
besides other exploits, steals Angel- 
ica’s magic ring, and, b}' means of 
it, releases Eogero from a castle in 
which he is imprisoned. 

Brute, Sir John. A character in 
Vanbrnghhs play, “ The Brovoked 
Wife,” distinguished for his absurdi- 
ties and coarse, pot-house valor. 

Bubble, Daw’s. See Law’s Bubble. 

Bubble, South-Sea. See South-M£A 
Bubble. 

Bubble Act. {Eiig. Hist) The name 
popularly given to an act (G Geo. I., 
c. 18) passed in 1719, and designed 
to punish unprincipled adventurers 
who proposed schemes — popularly 
called Bubbles — merely as baits to 
extract money from the ignorant or 
thoughtless. It was repealed July 6, 
1825. 

Bu-ceph'S-lus. [Gr. ^ovKedidha^, Ma- 
cedonian, ^ou/ce<ji)aAa 9 , bull -headed, 
from bullock, anclKeij^Ay), head.] 
The name of a celebrated horse of 
Alexander the Great, who wms the 
first to break him in, and who thus 
fulfilled the condition stated by an 
oracle as necessary for gaining the 
crown of Macedon. 

Buckeye State. The State of Ohio; 
popularly so called from the buck- 
eye -tree {jtEscuIus Jiava)^ which 
abounds there. 

Buddha (bdbd'l). [Sansk., wise, sage, 
from budd^ to know.] One of the 
beings worshiped or venerated by the 
Buddhists, a sect of religionists in- 
cluding more than one third of the 
human race, and spreading over the 
greater part of Central and Eastern 
A.sia, and the Indian island.^. The 
term is used to designate cither the 
historical founder of Buddhism, — a 
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Hindu sage named Gautama, who is 
thought to have lived in the sixth 
century, b. c., — or one of his fab- 
ulous prototypes or successors, of 
whom there are many, of ditierent 
classes. [W ritten also B u d h a, 
Boodh, Bhood, Budh, and in 
many other ways. Hardy, in his 
“ Manual of Buddhism,” gives a list 
of more than tifty varieties which 
had fallen under his notice.] 

BuH, J ohn. A well-known collective 
name of the English nation, first 
used in Arbuthnot’s satire, “The 
History of John Bull,” usually pub- 
lished in Swift’s works. In this 
satire, the French are designated as 
Lewis Baboon, the Dutch as Nicholas 
Frog, &c. The “ History of John 
Bull ” was designed to ridicule the 
Duke of Marlborough. 

MS" “There is no species of humor in 
which, the English more excel than that 
which consists in caricaturing and giving 
ludicrous appellations or nicknames. In 
this way, they have whimsically desig- 
nated, not merely individuals, hut na- 
tions ; and, in their fondness for pushing 
a joke, they have not spared even them- 
selves. One would think, that, in per- 
sonifying itself, a nation would be apt to 
picture something grand, heroic, and im- 
posing; hut it is characteristic of the 
peculiar humor of the Engli.'Jh, and of 
their love for what is blunt, comic, and 
familiar,- that they have embodied their 
national oddities in the figure of a sturdy, 
corp ulent old fellow, with a three-cornered 
hat, red waistcoat, leather breeches, and 
.stout oaken cudgel. Thus they have 
taken a singular delight in exhibiting 
their most private foibles in a laughable 
point of view, and have been so .success- 
ful in their delineation, that there is 
scarcely a being in actual existence more 
absolutely present to the public mind 
than that eccentric personage, John 
Bull.” W. Irving. 

of Brazenose. A name given 
fn Wilson’s “Noctes Arabrosianse ” 
to John Hughes (of Oriel College, — 
not Brazenose, — Oxford), author of 
an “ Itinerary of the Rhone,” and of 
otlier works. 

Bully Dawson. See Dawson, Bully. 

Btmn'ble, Mr. A mean and cowardly 
headle in Dickens’s “ Oliver Twist,” 
puffed up with the insolence of office. 


BuneiL, Mother. See Mother 
Bunch. 


Buii'cle, Joiin (bungkri). The hero 
of a fantastic book entitled “ The 
Life of John Buiicle, Esq.; contain- 
ing various Observations and Reflec- 
tions made in several parts of the 
World, and many Extraordinary Re- 
lations.” He is'said to be the repre- 
sentative of his author, Thomas Am- 
oiy (1691-1789), an eccentric peraon 
of whose history’' little is known. See 
English Rabelais, 3. 

“ John is a kind of innocent 
‘ Henry the Eighth of private life,’ with, 
out the other's fat, fuiy, and solemnity. 
He is a prodigious hand at matrimony, 
at divinity, at a song, at a loud hem,’ 
and at a turkey and chine. He breaks 
vtrith the Trinitarians as confidently and 
with as much scorn as Henry did with 
the Pope; and he marries seven wives, 
whom he di.sposes of by the lawful pro- 
cess of lever and small-pox. His hook is 
made up of natural history, mathematics 
(literally), song.s, polemics, laad.scapes, 
eating and drinking, and characters of 
singular men, all bound together by his 
introductions to, and marriages with, 
these seven successive ladies, every one 
of whom is a charmer, a Unitarian, and 
cut off in the flower of her youth. Bun- 
cle does not know bow to endure her 
loss ; he shuts his eye,s ‘ for three days ; ’ 
is stupefied ; is in despair ; till suddenly 
he recollects that Heaven does not like 
such conduct; that it is a mourner’s 
business to bow to its decrees ; to be de- 
vout; to be philosophic; — in short, to 
be jolly, and look out for another defir, 
bewitching partner, ^ on Christian prin- 
ciples.’ This is, literally, a fiiir account 
of his book.” Leigk Hunt. 

Oh for the pen of John Btmcle, to consecrate 
a petit souvenir to their memory [I.amb’8 
■Wednesday-evening parties]! Hazlitt. 


BufL'combe (bungk^'um). A cant or 
popular name, in the United States, 
for a body of constituents, or for an 
oratoricar display intended to win 
popular applause. [Written also 
Bunkum.] 


According to the Hon. William 
Darlington, the phrase “ speaking for 
Buncombe ” originated near the close of 
the debate on the famous “ Missouri 
Question,” in the sixteenth Congress. It 
was then used by Felix Walter, a na'ive 
old mountaineer, who resided at Waynes- 
ville, in Haywood, the most western 
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«onnty of North Carolina, near the bor- 
der of the adjacent county of Buncombcj 
■wiiieh formed part of his district. The 
old man rose to speak, Avhile the House 
■was impatiently calling for the ‘‘ ques- 
tioD,,'’ and several metiiberv'< ^ithered 
round him, begging him to desist. He 
persevered, however, for a while, declar- 
ing tliat the people of his district expected 
it, and that he was bound to “ make a 
speech for Buncombe.*’ 

Bundschuli (boout'shoo), [Ger., a 
kind of large shoe 'which "vveiit over 
the ankle and was tied up.] ( Oa\ 
Hi&t.) A name given to the insur- 
rection of the peasants in the lirst 
half of the sixteenth centuiy, be- 
cause the insurgents carried a clouted 
shoe as an ensign iii)on a pole, and 
even upon their banners. 

Bimg'by, J ack, A commander of a 
ship in Dickens’s “Dombey and 
Son,” looked up to as an oracle and 
philosopher by his friend Captain 
Cuttle. He is' described as wearing 
a “ rapt and imperturbable niauner,” 
and seeming to be “ always on the 
lookout for something in tiie extrem- 
est distance.” 

Bunyan, Bishop. See Bishop Bun- 

YAN. 

Buoyo d’ Agramonte (boo-o^‘o da- 
grS-mon'ta). See Beuves b’Ay- 

GKEMONT. 

Bur'chell, Mr. A prominent character 
in Goldsmith’s Vicar of Waketi eld,” 
who passes himself off as a poor 
man, but is really a baronet in dis- 
guise, his true name being Sir Wil- 
liam Thornhill He is noted for his 
habit of crying out “Fudge!” by 
way of expressing his strong dissent 
from, and contempt for, the opinions 
of others, or his disbelief of their as- 
sertions. 

Burd Helen. according to 

Jamieson, is a Scottish form of hlrd^ 
used as a term of endearment. But 
see A heroine of Scottish 

ballad and tradition, renowned for 


her resolute constancy. She is borne 
away to Elflaud by the fairies, and 
imprisoned in a castle, from which 
she is rescued by her brother, the 
Childe Howland. See Kowlaj^d, 

ClllLDE. 

J8eg=* Burd is the Scottish feminine of 
the French preux or prudVimnnie. The 
preux chevalier was brave and wise, the 
Burd of Scottish song was discreet.” 

Yo7ige, 

Buri (boofree). [Old Norse, producer.] 
{Scmid. MijtJi.) The progenitor of 
the gods. See Audhumbla. [Writ- 
ten also Bure.] 

Burleigh, Lord, See Lord Bur- 
leigh. 

Burly King Harry. See Bluff 
Hal. 

Burnbill. A name given to Henry 
de Londres, Archbishop of Dublin 
and Lord Justice of Ireland, in the 
reign of Henry III. He is said to 
have fraudulently procured and 
burnt all the instruments by which 
the tenants of the archiepiscopal es- 
tates held their lands. 

Bli-sifris (9). [Gr. Bovertpt?.] (Myth,) 
All Egyptian king, son of Neptune. 
He was a monstrous giant, who fed 
his horses on human ileah. He was 
finally slain by Hercules. 

Buttermere, Beauty of. See Beau- 
ty OF Buttermere. 

Buz'fuz, Sergeant. A character in 
Dickens’s “ Pickwick Papers.” 

BybTis. [Gr. Bu/SAiV.] ( f Mom. 
Myth,) A daughter of Miletus, who 
wept herself into a fountain irom a 
hopeless passion lor her brother Cau- 
nus. 

By come. See Ohtchevache. 

By'rSn, Miss Harriet (9). A beau- 
tiful and accomplished woman, de- 
votedly attached, and finally married, 
to Sir Charles Graiuiison, in Richard- 
son’s novel of this name. See Gran- 
DisoN, Bir Charles. 
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Dabal, Tlie. {Eng. Hist.) A name 
giv^en to a famous cabinet council 
formed in 1670, and composed of live 
impopular ministers of Charles II.; 
namely, Lords C'lidbrd, Ashley, Buck- 
ingham, Arlington, and Lauderdale. 
The word “ cabal ” — at that time in 
common use to denote a janto^ or set 
of men united for political purposes — 
having been popularly applied to this 
ministry as a term of reproach, it 
was soon discovered to be a sort of 
anagram made up of the initials of 
the names of the several members. 

Caballero, Feman (fef-nin' ka-b2l- 
ya^ro, 82). A 7iom de plume of Dofa 
Cecilia AiTom, one of the most popu- 
lar living writers of Spain. She is 
the author of various tales, -which 
present truthful and lively pictures 
of Andalusian manners. 

Ca-bi'ri (9). [Gr. KajSetpoi.] {M'^h.) 
Mystic divinities anciently worshiped 
in'Eg\'pt, Phoenicia, Asia Minor, and 
Greece. They were regarded as in- 
ferior in dignity to the great gods, 
and were probably representatives of 
the powers of nature. [Written also 
Cabeirei.] 

Da'cus. {Mom. Afifh.) An Italian 
shepherd, usually called a son of Vul- 
can, and described by Ovid as a fear- 
ful giant- He was a most notorious 
robber, and was slain by Hercules for 
stealing his oxen. 

There you will -find the Lord Elnaldo of 
Montalban, with his friends and companions, 
all of them greater thieves than CVicits. 

Cervantes, Trans. 

Our hero, feeling his curiosity considerably 
excited bv the idea of visiting the den of a 
Highland* Cacits, took, however, the precau- 
tion to inquire if his guide might be trusted. 

Sir ir. Scott. 

Caddee. See League op • God’s 
House. 

Sa-de'n-as. A name under which 
*Swift describes himself in his poem 
of “ Cadenus and Vanessa.” Cade-- 
nus is the Latin word decanm ( dean), 
by transposition of letters. See Va- 
nessa. 


Cadentis, indeed, believe him who win, has 
assured us, that, in such a perilous intercourse, 
he himself preserved the limits which were 
unhappily tran.-grebsed by the unfortunate 
Vanessa, Ms more impassioned pupil. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Cad'mus. [Gr. KaSjaos.] ( Gr. Mom. 
Myth.) A son of Ageuor, king of 
Phoenicia, and a brother of Europa. 
He is the reputed founder of the city 
of Thebes, in Boeotia ; and he is sai^ 
to have invented, or at least to have 
brought tfom Phoenicia, the old Greek 
alphabet of sixteen letters, namely, 
a^yBetKXjJiVOTTparv- These 
are called Cadmean letters. They 
were afterward increased by the ad- 
dition of eight more, named lonio 
letters^ namely, 

Cs-du'ce-us. [Lat., from Gr. Ktjpv- 
Keiov, a herald’s wand, iEolic xapu- 
Ketov (?• being changed into its cog- 
nate, d), from xijpvl, a herald.] ( Or. 
^ Rom. Myth.) A winged staff or 
rod, with two serpents entwined 
about it; an attribute of Mercury. 

Cad'wp. A feigned name assumed 
by Arviragus in Shakespeare’s “ Cym- 
beline.” See Arviragus. 

Cfiec'u-lus. ( Rom. Myth. ) A son of 
Vulcan, a robber, and the reputed 
founder of Fra?neste- 

Cagliostro, Count de (kM-yos^tro). 
The assumed name of Josep!h Balsa- 
mo (1743-1795), one of the most im- 
pudent and successful impostors of 
modem times. 

Ca'ius, Dr. A French phvsician, in 
Shakespeare’s “Meny Wives of 
Windsor.” 

Bad in themselves [certain portions of Bos- 
well’s “‘Life of Johnson”], they are good 
dramatically, like ... the clipped English of 
Dr. Caim. Macaulay. 

Calandrino (kt-lan-dre'no). The 
subject of a story in Boccaccio’s “ De- 
cameron ” (Day 8, Tale 9). His 
mishaps, as Macaulay states, “ have 
made all Europe merry for more than 
four centuries.” 

Cal's^Las. [Gr. KaXxa?.] {Gr. # 
Rom. Myth.) A famous soothsayer 
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wlio accompanied the Greeks to 
Troy. 

Cal'e-dSn. A poetical contraction of 
Cdl^doiua, Sec Caledonia. 

Not thus, in ancient of Caledon, 

Was thy voice mute amid the festal crowd. 

air fF. Scott. 

Cal''e-do'm-|. The ancient Latin 
name of [Scotland, often used as a 
synonym of Scotland in modern poe- 
try. 

O Caledonia, stem and wild, 

.Meet nurse for a poetic child 1 

Sir TF. Scott. 

Calendars, Tiie Three. See Thkee 
Calendaks, The. 

Cal'i-b|n. [A metathesis of cannibaL'^ 
A savage and deformed slave or 
Prospero, in Shakespeare’s “Tem- 
pest.” He is represented as being 
the “ freckled whelp ” of Sycorax, a 
foul hag, who was banished" troin Ar- 
gier (of Algiers) to the desert island 
afterward inhabited by Prospero. 

“ Caliban ... is all earth, all 
condensed and gross in feelings and im- 
ages : he has the dawnings of under- 
standing. without reason or the moral 
sense ; and in liim, a.s in some brute an- 
imals,^ this advance to the intellectual 
faculties, without the moral sense, is 
marked by the appearance of vice.” 

Coleridge. 

The quantity of furious abuse poured out 
against the Bourbons might have authorized 
tlie authors to use the words of Caliban,-' 
“You taught me language, and my profit 
on 't 

Is — I know how to curse.” Sir W. Scott. 

Cal'i-burn, See Excalibtjr. 

Cal'i-dore. [Gr., beautifully gifted.] 
A knight in Spenser’s “ Faery 
Queen,” typical of courtesy, and 
supposed to be intended as a portrait 
of Sir Philip Sidney. 

In reality, he [Sir Gawain] was the Calulore 
of the Round Table. Southeu. 

C^lip'o-lis. A character in “ The 
Hattie of Alcazar ” (1504), an indat- 
ed play attributed by Dyce to George 
Peele, a dramatist ot'the Elizabethan 
age ; — referred to by Pistol, in Shalte- 
speare’s “ 2 Henry IV.,” a. ii., sc. 4. 

Hark ye, most fair Cah'polie, ... if thou 
takest all that trouble of skewering thyaelf 
together, like a trussed fowl, that there may 
be more pleasure in the carving, even save 
tliyself the labor. Sir If. Scott, 

0|-lis'ta. The name of the heroine 


of Rowe’s “ Fair Penitent,” charac- 
terized as 

“haughty, insolent, 

And fierce with high disdain.” 

No high Calista that ever issued from story- 
teller’s brain will impress us more deeply than 
this meanest of the mean, and for a good 
reason, — that she issued from the maker of 
men. Carlyle. 

Cal-li'o-pe. [Gr. KoAXiotttj, the beau- 
tiful-voiced. J {Gr. cj' Rom. Myth.) 

One of the nine Muses. She pre- 
sided over eloquence and epic poetry, 
or poetry in general, and was the 
mother of Orpheus and Linus. She 
was usually represented with a style 
and waxen tablets. 

Cal-lis'to. [Gr. KuAXhttw.] ( Gr. ^ 
Rom. Mytlu) An Arcadian nymph, 
and a favorite of J upiter, who meta- 
morphosed her into a she-bear, that 
cheir intimacy might not become 
known to Juno. Her son Areas 
having met her in the chase, one 
day, was on the point of killing her, 
but Jupiter prevented him by placing 
both of them in the heavens as the 
Great Bear and the Little Bear. 

Cal'j^-d6n. A forest supposed to have 
occupied the northern portion of 
Great Britain ; very celebrated in 
the romances relating to King Arthur 
and Merlin. 

CS-lyp'so. [Gr. Ka\vi/^w.] {Gr. ^ 
Rom. Myth.) A daughter of Atlas. 
She was one of the Oceanides, and 
reigned in the island of Ogygia, 
whose situation and even existence 
are doubted. Here she received 
Ulysses, on his way home from 
Troy, entertaining him with great 
hospitality, and promising him im- 
mortality if he would remain with 
her as a husband. Ulysses refused, 
and, after seven years’ delay, he was 
permitted to depart by orde'r of Mer- 
cury, the messenger oV Jupiter. 

A solitary rover, in sncli a voyage, with 
such nautical tactics, will meet wltli adven- 
tures. Nay ; as wo forth witli discover, a cer- 
tain Ca^j/pao-island detains him at the very 
outset, and, ns it were, falsifloa and overseta 
his whole reckoning. Carlyle. 

Cajmaoho (kft-mit/cho.) A character 
in an episode in Carvantes’s “Don 
Quixote,” who gets cheated out of 
his bride after having made great 
preparations for their wedding. 
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Camaralzaman, Prince. See 

FkINCK Ca.MA1L4lLZA31AX. 

Oam'bS-lu. In the ‘"Voyages” of 
Marco Polo, the chief city of the 
province of Cathay. It is now iden- 
tided with Pekin. 

Oam'bri-f. The ancient Latin name 
of WalevS, often used by modern 
poets. It is derived from Cainbti\ 
the son of Brutus, a legendary king 
of Britain. Brutus at his death left 
the isle to his tiiree sons, one of 
whom, Camber, received the western 
part. 

■When stars through, cypress -boughs are 
gleaming. 

And tire-flies wander bright and free. 

Still of thy harpb, thy mountains dreaming. 
My thoughts, wild C'a«i6ria, dwell with thee. 

Mrs. Jlemans. 

Cam'bus-can, or* Oam-bus'ean. A 
king of Tartar}', in Chaucer’s 
“ Squier’s Tale,” to whom, upon the 
anniversary of his birthday, the king 
of Araby and Ind sends as presents 
a brazen horse capable of transport- 
ing Ids rider into the most distant 
region of the world in the space of 
twenty-four hours ; a mirror of glass 
endued with the power of discover- 
ing the most hidden machinations 
of treason, and of showing any dis- 
asters which might threaten to befall 
the possessor; a naked sword which 
could pierce armor deemed impene- 
trable; and a ring — intended for 
Canace, Cambuscan’s daughter — 
which would enable the owner to 
understand the language of eveiw 
species of birds, and the virtues of 
every plant. The pmem ends abrupt- 
ly, the conclusion of the story having 
either been lost, or never wTitten. 

j®®* “ I think that it is not unlikely 
that Chaucer had seen ‘ The Travels of 
Marco Polo,’ and that Cnmhmran., or 
Gambu’s Can, is a contniction of Cam- 
balu Can. VVe may observe that the 
name of one of his sons is CamhaUo. Of 
Algarsif, the other son, I can g^ve no ac- 
count. The name of his daughter, Can- 
ace, is Greek. Kei^hiley. 

4®* It is strange that Milton should 
have pronounced the word Cambus'enn; 
nor is it plea.sant, when his robust line 
must be resounding in the ear of every 
one to whom the story is called to mind, 
to be forced to obey even the greater dic- 
tation of the original, and throw the 


accent, a« undoubtedly it ought to be 
tarown, on the first and last sv liable. On 
no theory, as respect.s Chaucers versi- 
fication, does it appear intelligible now 
Milton could have thrown the accent on 
the second syllable, when the other lead- 
ing stares us in the face throughout 
Ohaucer'.s poem,” Ltigk Hunt. 

This noble king, this Tartre Cambufican, 
Iladde two sonci, by Eltiuta, his wii; 

Of whieix the eldest sone highte Algarsif, 
^liat other was ycleped Caiuballo. 

Qiaucer. 

Or call up him that left half told 
The story of Cantbuscwi bold. 

Of Cainball and of Algarslte, 

And who had Gaiiacc'to wife. 

That owned the virtuom ring and glass; 
And of the wondrous horse ot brass 
On wlxich the Tartar king did ride. Milton 

1 have still by me the beginningh of several 
stories, . . . -which, after in vain endeavorin 
to mold them into shape, I tlxrew aside, like 
the tale of Uainbmcan, “ left hidf told.” 

T. Moore. 

Cambyses, King. See King Cask 
BYSES. 

Oam'de-o. (^Mndu Myth.) The god 
of love. See Kama. 

The tenth Avatar comes! at Heaven’s com- 
mand. 

Shall Seriswattee wave her hallowed wand. 
And Catntleo bright and Gane.sa sublime 
Shall ble>s with joy their own j)ropitiou« 
clime! CatujilsilL 

Cam'e-ldt. A parish in Somerset- 
shire, England (now called Queen’s 
Camel), wiiere King Arthur i.s said 
to have held his court, and where the 
vast intrenchments of an ancient 
town or station — called by the in- 
habitants “ King Arthur’s*” Palace ” 
— are still to be seen. It is some- 
times erroneously identified with 
■Winchester- Shakespeare alludes to 
Camelot as being famous for a breed 
of geese. 

Goose, if once t had thee upon Sarnm plain, 
I 'd drive thee cackling home to Oameht. 

Lear. 

Ca-me'n®. (Rom. Prophetic 

nympli.s, of whom Egeria was the 
most celebrated. The Roman poets 
often apply the name to the hi uses. 
[Written 'also, but improperly, C a- 
m oe n a^.] 

CS-tnilTa. A vii^'n queen of the 
Yolscians. famous for her fleetness 
of foot and her grace. She assisted 
Turmis in his w'ar against JRneas, 
and. signalized herself by undaunted 
bravery. 
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“The first female warrior is the 
CJamilla of Virf^il.-’ Dr. Johnson. 

'When Ajax strives some rock’s vast weight 
to throw, 

The line, too, labors, and the words move 
slow. 

iS’ot so when swift Camilla scours the plain. 
Flies o’er tlie unbending corn, or skims along 
tile main. Fopa. 

Oandide (koJiMed', G2). The hero of 
Voltaire's celebrated novel of the 
same name, in which he collects to- 
gether the most dreadful misfortunes, 
and heaps them upon the head of a 
single individual, with the intention, 
probably, of inculcating a philosoph- 
ical inditference to the disasters and 
disappointments and sorrows which 
inevitably beset human life. 

Tlie boy-author [Beckford] appears already 
to have rubbed all the bloom off his heart; 
and, in the niidht of his daz/ling genius, one 
trtMiibles to think thata btrinlirigof yeai-s so 
tender should have attained the cool cynicism 
of a Candide. Loud. Qu. Iteo. 

Candor, Mrs. A noted slanderer in 
Sheridan’s “ School for Scandal.” 

“ The name of ‘ Mrs. Candor’ has 
heeonie one of those foraiidablo by-worda 
which have more power in putting folly 
and ill-nature out of countenance than 
whole volumes of the wisest remonstrance 
and roasouing.” T. Moore. 

Ilis [Stenic’s] Mends, . . . wrote to him of 
the rumor [that he had accepted a bribe], and 
of bow the Yorkshire ilfrs. Candors were cir- 
culating that he liad furnished all the details 
of that complaccu t sketch. J^eroy Fitzgerald. 

CS-nid'i-^. A sorceress often men- 
tioned by Horace. She used wax 
figures in working her spells and en- 
chantments, and, by her conjurations, 
she made the moon descend from 
the heavens. 

The savor Is sweet but it hath been cooked 
by a Canidia or an Erichtho. Sir IF. Scott. 

CaIl-3aucks^ A nickname applied to 
Cnnadiaii.s by people in the United 
States. [Written also C u n n u c k s.] 

€J|-n.o''p'as. [Gr. Karwiroc.] (Or. ^ 
Mom. .Ui/th. ) The pilot of Menclaus, 
killed in Egv’'pt by the bite of a 
poi.^onous serpent, ~ when returning 
from Troy. He was buried by Mcn- 
elaus on” the site of the town of 
Canopus, which derived its name 
from him* According to some ac- 
counts, Canopus was worshiped in 
Kgypt as a divine being, and was 
ri'presented in the shape of a jar with 
small feet, a thin neck, a swollen 


body, and a round back. [Written 
also Canobus.] 

Capability Brown. Laimcelot Brown, 
a famous English gardener of the 
last century; — so called from his 
constant use of the word “ capabil- 
ity,” as well as on account of his 
genius for making sterile or naked 
grounds fruitful and beautiful. 

There is a very large artificial lake [at Blen- 
heiinl which was created by ( 'apahility Broxtm, 
baijm that he scooped for it, just 
as if Nature had poured these broad watcro 
mto one of her own valleys. Hawthorne, 

Oap^S-neus. [Gr. KaTrai'evk.] ( Gr. 
Myth.) One of the seven heroes 
who marched from Argos against 
Thebes. He was killed with a thun- 
der-bolt by Jupiter for impiously say- 
ing that not even the tire of .rupiter 
should prevent him from scaling the 
walls of the city. See Evadime. 

Cape of Storms. See Stormy Cape. 

Capitan (Icrdpedou', 02). A boa-stful, 
swaggering, cowardly fellow, who 
ftgured in almost a”ll the Trench 
farces and comedies previous to the 
time of Moli^re. 

Caps and Hats. See Hats and 
Caps. 

Captain, The Black. See Black 
Captain, The. 

Captain Boys. [Fr. Le Capltaine 
Xo7/.i.] A sobriquet given, by her 
contemporaries, to Louise Labt^ (1526- 
3566), who, in early life, embraced 
the profession of arms, and gave re- 
peated proofs of the greatest valor. 

Captain Bight. A tictitious com- 
mander — like the Captain Kock of 
more recent times — whom the. peas- 
ants in the south of iredand, in the 
last century, were sworn to oliey. 

Captain Bock. The fictitious name 
of a leader of Irish insurgents about 
the year 1822, who appeared contin- 
ually in large masses, among the hills 
and valleys, and might, at almost 
any time of night, be met with in 
the highways. They were said to be 
under the command of a Captain, or 
General, Kock, and all the lawless 
notices they issued were signed in 
his name. The term is supposed te 
have been a common imaginary title 
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adopted by the chief confederates, — 
whose identity was never established. 

Cap'a-let. Tlie head of a noble house 
of Verona, in Shakespeare’s traj^edy 
of Romeo and Juliet,” — hoNtile to 
the house of Montaigne. He is rep- 
resented as a jovial, testy old man, 
self-willed, violent, and "^tyrannical. 

Oap'u-Iet, Lady. Wife of Capulet, 
in Shakespeare’s tragedy of ‘‘ liomeo 
and Juliet.” 

4^ “ Then Lady Capulet comes sweep- 
ing by with her train of velvet, her black 
hood, her £in, and her rosary, — the very 
beau-ideal of a proud Italian matron of 
the fifteenth century, who-^e offer to poi- 
son Jioiueo in revenge for the death of 
Tybalt stamps her with one very char- 
acteristic trait of the age and country. 
Yet she loves her daughter ; and there is 
a touch of remorseful tenderness in her 
lamentation over her which adds to our 
impression of the timid softness of Juliet 
and the harsh subjection in which she 
has been kept.” iilrs. Jatneson. 

j^^-The Capulets and Montagues ( Cap- 
elletti and Moutecchi^ or Montico'i) were 
two rival houses of Verona in the latter 
part of the thirteenth and the e irly part 
of the fourteenth centuries. The familiar 
expression, tue tomb of the Capulets,” 
does not occur in Shakespe<ire. It has not 
been found in any autlior previous to 
Burke, and probabl 3 ’- originated with him. 
In a letter to Matthew Smith, he.'says, '■* I 
would leather sleep in the corner of a lit- 
tle country church-yard than in the tomb 
ofaUthe Capulets.'^'* 

car'a-b&s, Marquis of. [Fr. d/Wr- 
qui's da Otrahns^ maf'ke' du kA'ri'- 
bi']. A fanciful title employed to 
designate a man who posses^s, or 
makes a boa.st of possessing, large 
estates ; a feudal lord ; or, in general, 
any pompous and purse-proud in- 
dividual. The name occurs in the 
nursery tale, “ Puss in Boots,” and 
Bdranger has adopted it as the title 
of one of his most popular Ionics. 
See Puss in Boots. 

“ See this old marquis treating us 
As if a conquered race: 

His raw-boned steed has brought him back 
Frojn distant hiding-place. 

With siiber branclishm o’er his head 
That never dealt a blow. 

The noble mortal marches on. 

And seeks his old chateau. 

Hats off, hats off! near and fax, 

Bow to the Marquis qf Carcdnis.” 

Bdi'anger, Tram. 


The States General assembled May 1, 17891 
The delegates of the poor were to meet under 
the same roof with the titled aristocrats who 
had trampled ou their Wicial rights and do^ 
mestic affections so long, with ilie mitered 
luiiJja who liad extracted tiieir tubt slieaves of 
corn. The opponeiita. sat face to face — the 
pale, tliouglittul, and emaciated face of the 
suffering ami revengeful tierh-ttat, the bloat- 
ed, handsome, and eontemptuous face of the 
high-born bishop and puli.slted duke. They 
must have looked at each otlier with strangely 
ominous eyes when they met for the first 
time, and Jacques Bonhomme examined the 
Marquis (le Chrohos across the gulf of so many 
hundred years. Bev. J. White. 

In Vivian Grey, his [Bisraeli’s] views seemed 
bounded by a desire to find a Marquis de 
Carabas. Sindes. 

Car'S-doe. A knight of the Round 
Table, distinguished for liis valor, 
but yet more a.s the hiLsband of a 
chaste and coDblaiit lady, the only 
dame in Queen Guinev'er’s train 
w'ho could wear a certain mantle de- 
signed to prove matrimonial fidelity". 
He was sumamed Biief- Bnis, or 
“ Shrunken -Ann,” a Norman corrup- 
tion of Ft'iech-FmSy or “Strong-Arm.” 
To explain the rea.«on of the former 
epithet, the later romancers feigned 
that a wicked enchanter caused a 
serpent to fa.sten on Caradoc’s ann, 
and .suck his flesh and blood, and 
that no human power was able to as- 
suage his pain, or remove the reptile. 
Caradoc is the hero of an old ballad 
entitled The Boy and the Mantle.” 

Car'a-this. The mother of the Caliph 
Vathek, in Beckford’s tale of this 
name; represented as an adept in 
judicial astrology and magic. 

Cardenio (N/j.pron. kaf-da'ne-o). A 
distracted lover — the dupe of a per- 
fidious friend — who.se adventures 
form an epi.sode in the history of 
“Don Quixote.” 

Oar'du-el (6). A name given, in the 
old romances about Arthur and his 
knights, to the city of Carlisle. 

OarTcer, Mr. A plamsible villain in 
Dickens’s “ Dombey and Son.” 

Carlo Klian. A nickname given to 
Charles James Fox (1749-1806), on 
account of a bill which he brought 
into Parliament, in 178*3, for a new 
regulation of the East Indies, from 
the supposition that he aimed to 
establish a dictatorship in his own 
person. 
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Carlyle, Jupiter. See JuriTER Car- 
lyle. 

Carmillaau. See Klabotermann. 

Car'pi-o, Ber-uar'do del. A very 
ancient mythical, or semi-mythical, 
hero of Christian Spain, who signal- 
ized himself, ciiieHy in tiie Moorish 
army, by his chivalrous deeds, lie 
is said to have been an illegitimate 
son of Don Sancho, Count of Sal- 
dana, and of Dofia Ximena, a sister 
of King Alfonso, surnamed The 
Chaste. He is a favorite hero in the 
old Spanish romances and ballads, in 
which. the honor is claimed for him 
of slaying the famous Orlando, or 
Roland, on the fatal field of Konces- 
valles. 

Car-ras'co, Samson. [Sp. Sanson 
Carrasco, sEn-son^ kaf-rSs^ko,] A 
waggish bachelor of Salamanca who 
figures in Cervantes’s romance, “’Don 
Quixote.” 

He may perhaps boast of arresting the gen- 
eral attention, in the same manner as the 
bachelor Samson Ctn'rasco, of fixing the 
■wcathcr-cock La Giralda of Seville for weeks, 
months, or years, that is, for as long as the 
•wind shall uniformly blow from one (matter. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Car-tapli'i-lus. See Jew, The Wan- 
dering. 

tJasella (ka-zehla:). The name of a 
musician and old fiiend of Dante, 
immortalized hy him in his poem 
entitled “La Diviua Commedia.” 
Dante, on his arrival in Purgatory, 
sees a vessel approaching freighted 
with souls, under the conduct of an 
angel, to be cleansed from their 
sins, and made fit for Paradise. 
When they are disembarked, the 
poet recognizes in the crowd his old 
friend Casella. In the cour.se of an 
aftectionate interview, the poet re- 
quests a soothing air, and Casella 
sings, with enchanting sweetness, 
Dante’s second canzone. 

Dante shall give fame leave to set thee higher 
Than liia Casella, whom he wooed to sing, 
Met in the milder shades of Purgatory. 

Milton. 

OasH-mere. A Polish emigrant in 
“The Hovers, or The Double Ar- 
rangement,” in the poetiy of the 
“ Ahti-,Jacobin.” See Beefington, 
Milok. 


Cas-sau^drS. [Gr. KaircravSpa.J {Gr. 
(.j' Rom. Myth.) A beautiful daugh- 
ter of Priam and Hecuba. Accord- 
ing to the poets, she possessed the 
gift of prophecy, but none believed 
her predictions. 

Cassim Baba. See Baba, Cassim. 

Cas'si-o (kash^i-o). Lieutenant of 
Othello, and a tool of lago, in Shake- 
speare’s tragedy of “ Othello.” | 

Indeed, I have so poor a brain myself, when 
I ijnpose upon it the least burden beyond inyi 
usual throe glasses, that I have only, like 
honest Cassio, a very vague recollection of 
the confusion of last night. Sir W. Scott. 

Cas-sPo-pe, or Cas/si-o-pe'i-| (20). 
[Gr. KacraLOTrr], KaorertOTreLa.] ( (h’. if 
Rom. Myth.) The wife of Cepheus, 
and the mother of Andromache. She 
was an Ethiopian by birth, and was 
so proud of her beauty that she even 
exalted it above that of the sea- 
nymphs, and thus incurred their en- 
mity. After death she was placed 
among the stars, Ibrming the constel- 
lation popularly known as “ The 
Lady in her Cliafr.” [Written also 
C a s s i e p e i a.] 

That starred Ethiop q^icen that strove 
To set her beauty’s praise above 
The sea-nymphs, and their powers offended. 

Milton. 

Cas'tii-1:^. A poetical form of Castidia, 
the name of a spring at the foot of 
Mt. Parnassus, sacred to Apollo and 
the IMuses. The poets feigned that 
its w'atcrs filled the mind of those 
who drank of it with poetic inspira- 
tion. 

Cas-ta'r$. [Probably from Lat. casta, 
fern, of casi’us, chaste ; perhaps casta 
ara, sacred altar.l A poetical name 
under which William Habingtou 
(1005-1654:) celebrated the praises 
of Lucia, daughter of the first Lord 
Powis, the lady whom he married. 

Castle, Doubting. See Doubting 
Castle. 

Castle of Indolence. The title of a 
poem by Thomson, and the name of 
a castle described in it as aituateil in 
a pleasing land of drowsiness, where 
every sense was steeped in the most 
luxurious and enervating delights. 
The owner of this castle was a pow- 
erful enchanter, who sought by the 
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exercise of magical arts to entice un- 
wary passers-by within the gate, that 
he might deprive them of their 
manly strength, take away all their 
high hopes and aims, and engage 
them in a constant round of sensual 
amusenieuts. 

The effect of the climate, the air, the se- 
renity and faweetnefas of the place, is almost as 
seductive as that of the Castle of Indolence. 

W. Irving. 

Castles in Spain. See ChAteaux 
E2< Espagxe. 

Castlewood, Beatrix. The heroine 
of Thackeray’s novel of “ Esmond; ” 
“ perhaps the finest picture of splen- 
did, lustrous physical beauty ever 
given to the world.” 

Cas'tor. [Gr. KacrTa>p."| ( Gt. JRom. 
Myth.) A son of Leda, and a brother 
of Pollux, or Polydeuces- According 
to some VTiterSj they were twins, and 
Jupiter was their father; others as- 
sert that they were the sons of Tyn- 
dareus, king” of Lacedaemon; others, 
again, say that Pollux was the son of 
Jupiter, and Castor of Tyndareus. 
Kence Pollux was immortal, while 
Castor was subject to old age and 
death, like other men. But such was 
the mutual atfection of the two 
brothers, that Jupiter granted the 
prayer of Pollux, and consented that 
they should share each other’s lot, by 
living, alternately, one day in the un- 
der-world, and the next in heaven. 
According to a different form of the 
story, he rewarded their mutual at- 
tachment by placing them among the 
stars as Gemini.^ or “ The Twins.” the 
third constellation of the zodiac. 
[Castor and Pollux are sometime.'^ 
called the Dioscuj'i^ or “ Sons of Jove.” 
and Tmdaridce, or “ Sons of Tynda- 
reus.”] 

C&-tliayL An old name for China, 
said to have been introduced into 
Europe by Marco Polo, the celebrat- 
ed Venetian traveler. It is corrupted 
from the Tartar appellation Khiiai 
(ke-tP), that is, the country of the 
Khitans, who occupied the northern 
portions of the empire at the period 
of the Mongol invasion. The hero- 
ine of Bojardo’s “ Orlando Innamo- 


rato,” the beautiful Angelica, was a 
princess of Cathay. 

Through the shadow* of the globe we sweep 
into the j'ounger day ; 

Better fifty years or Europe than a cycle of 
Cathay. Tennyson. 

Catholic Majesty. A title first given, 
in 739 by Gregory III. to Alfonso 
I- of Spain, who was thereupon siir- 
named The Catholic. The title was 
also given to Ferdinand V., in 1474. 
It was bestowed upon Ferdinand and 
his queen by Innocent VIII., on ac- 
count of their zeal for the Eoman 
Catholic religion, and their establish- 
ment of the Inquisition in Spain. 

Ca'to- Street Conspiracy. {Eng, 
Hist.) A plot of a gang of low and 
desperate politicians to murder the 
ministers of the crown at a cabinet- 
dinner at Lord Harrow by’ s, with the 
view of raising an insurrection in 
London, and overthrowing the gov- 
ernment. The conspirators were ar- 
rested in Cato Street, Feb. 23, 1820, 
and Thistlewood — one of the ring- 
leaders — and four of his chief as- 
sociates, having been convicted of 
treason, were executed May 1. 

Candle, Mrs. Margaret. The feigned 
author of a series of “ Curtain Lec- 
tures” delivered in the course of 
thirty years, between eleven at night 
and seven in the morning, to her 
husband, Mr. Job Caudle, “one of 
the few men whom Nature, in her 
casual bounty to women, sends into 
the world as patient listeners.” The 
real author of these humorous and 
famous lectures 'was Douglas Jerrold. 

Tiolante was indeed a bewitching child, — 
a child to whom I defV Mrs. Caudle herself 
(immortal Mrs. Caudte .0 to have been a harsh, 
step-mother. Sir E. Eulwer Lytton. 

Cau'llne, Sir. The hero of an an- 
cient English ballad of the same 
name, preserved in Percy’s “ Re- 
liques.” 

Cau'rLus. [Gr. KaDm-] See Byb- 

LIS. 

Caustic, Cbristopher. A pseudo- 
nym adopted by Thomas Green Fes- 
senden (i771-l’837) in his Hudibras- 
tic poem called “ Terrible Tractora- 
tion.” 

Oanstio, Colonel. A prominent char- 
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acter in “ The Lounger,” sketched 
by Henry Mackenzie. He is “ a tine 
gentleman of the last age, somewhat 
severe in his remarks upon the pres- 
ent.” 

Cautionary Towns. {Emg. Ili&L) A 
name given to the towns of Briei, 
Flushing, Kammekins, and Wal- 
cheren, which were placed, in 1585, 
in Queen Elizabeth’s possession as 
security for the payment of troops 
furnished by her tohhe Netherlands. 
Only one third of the sum was re- 
funded; but the Cautionary Towns 
were, notwithstanding, delivered up, 
July 14, IGIC, a treaty for this purpose 
having been signed May 

Cave of Mam'inSn. The abode of 
the god of riche's, described in the 
seventh canto of the second book of 
Spenser’s “ Faery Queen.” 

42^ “ By what subtle art of tracing the 
mental processes it is eifected, we are not 
philosophers enough to explain ; but in 
that wonderful episode of the Cave of 
Mammon, in which the Money God ap- 
pears first in the lowest form of a miser, 
is then a worker of metals, and becomes 
the god of all the treasures of the world, 
and has a daughter, Ambition, before 
whom all the world kneels for favors, — 
with the Hesperian fruit, the waters of 
Tantalus, with Pilate washing his hands 
vainly, but not inipertinentlv, in the 
same stream, •— that we should bo at one 
moment in the cave of an old hoarder of 
treasures, at die next at the forge of the 
Cyclops, in a palace and yet in hell, all 
at once, with the shifting mutations of 
the most rambling dream, and our judg- 
ment yet all the time awake, and neither 
able nor willing to detect the fallacy, is 
a proof of that hidden sanity which still 
guides the poet in the wildest seeming 
aberrations.” Charles Lamb. 

Cave of Montesinos. See Monte- 

SINOS. 

Ce'erops. [Gr. Ke/cpw»i^.] {Gr. Myth,) 
The first king of Attica, described as 
an autochthon, the upper part of 
whose body was human, while the 
lower part Was that of a dragon. He 
is said to have instituted marriage, 
altars, and sacrifices, and to have iu- 
ti-oduced agriculture, navigation, and 
commerce. 

CSd'ric. A Saxon thane, of Rother- 


wood, in Sir Walter Scott’s novel of 
“ Ivanhoe.” 

Cel'a-d6n. 1. The hero of an epi- 
sode in the poem of “ Summer,” in 
Thomson’s “ Seasons; ” in love with 
Amelia, who is described as having 
been killed in his arms by a stroks 
of lightning. 

2. A poetical name for any swain, 
or rustic lover. 

Had vre been, the Celadon and Chloe of a 
country village, lie could not have regarded 
us as more equal, so far as'tlxu world went. 

Sir E. Bulwer Lytton. 

Ce-lse^no. [Gr- KeAatvui-] ( Gr. ^ Horn. 
Myth.) One of the Harpies. See 
Hakpies. 

Celestial City. In Banyan’s “ Pil- 
grim’s Progress,” the city toward 
which Christian makes his pilgrim- 
age; — the heavenly Jerusalem, 
whose splendors are portrayed in the 
Apocalypse. 

Celestial Empire. A name often 
used, in Europe and America, as a 
popular designation of China. It is 
derived, according to Williams, from 
the Chinese words Tim Ckfin^ that 
is, Heavenly Dynasty, meaning the 
kingdom ruled over oy the dynasty 
appointed by Heaven. 

Celia. 1. Daughter of Frederick, the 
usurping duke, in Shakespeare’s “ Aa 
You Like It.” 

2. The name given Thomas 
Carew, an English poet of the sev- 
enteenth century, to his lady-love, 
whose real name is unknown. 

C^lim^ne (sSrie^min', 31, 103). 1. A 
misanthrope in Moli tire’s “ Leg 
Prficieuses Ridicules.” 

2. A coquette in Molibre’s “ Misan- 
thrope,” — an admirable portrait. 

Cen'taurg. [Lat. Ceoiiituri, Gr. 
KeVraupot, biill-killcrs.] {Gr. if Rom. 
Myth.) According to the earliest ac- 
counts, a rude and savage people 
of Thessaly, afterward described aa 
monsters half man and half horse, 
and particularly celebrated for their 
contest with the Lapithaj. See 
LAPlTIIAfi. 

Century White. A sobriquet given 
to John White (1500-1045), a bar- 
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lister and political T^riter of the time 
of the English Commonwealth, from 
his principal publication, The First 
Century of Scandalous Malignant 
Priests, Made and Admitted into 
Benelices by the Prelates,” &c. 

Ceph'a-lus. [Gr. K€<^>aAo?.] (Gr. 
Rom. Myth.) The husband of Pro- 
cris. See Procris. 

Ce'plieus (28). [Gr. K7j<f)eu9.] {Gr. 
Rom. Myth.) 1. One of the Argo- 
nauts. 

2. King of Ethiopia, husband of 
Cassiopeia, and lather of Andromeda. 

Cer'be-rus (4). [Gr. Kep/Sepo?.] ( Gr. ^ 
Rom. Myth. ) A dog with three heads, 
a serpent’s tail, and a snaky mane, 
who guarded the portal of Hades, 
into which he admitted the shades, 
but from which he never let them out 
again. FXercules overcame him, and 
brought him away. 

Oe'res (9). {Gr. ^ Rom. Myth.) The 
dau^jliter of Saturn and Ops, sister of 
Jupiter, Pluto, Neptune, Juno, and 
Vesta, mother of Proserpine, and 
goddess of corn, harvest, and flowers. 
She is usually represented as riding 
in a chariot drawn dragons ; with 
a torch or a bavsket in her hand, and 
crowned with poppies or ears of com. 

C6r^-m6ii. A lord of Ephesus, in 
Shakespeare’s “Pericles.” 

Oe'yx. [Gr. {Gr. ^ Rom. 

Myth.) See Alcyone. 

Chad'baiid, Tlie Rew. Mr. A char- 
acter in Dickens’s “Bleak House;” 
a type of hypocritical piety. 

pha-mont'. One of the dramatis per- 
soncB in Otway’s tragedy of “The 
Orphan.” 

Why, Heaven love yon ! I ■would as soon 
Invite a fire-brand into my stack-yard,— he ’s 
an Almanzor, a Chamont. Sir W. Scott. 

Dhampion of tke Virgin. A title 
given to St. Gjail of Alexandria. See 
Doctor of the Incarnation. 

pMr'i-tgs. [Gr. XdpiTes.] {Gr.^Rom. 
Myth.) The Graces. See GiiACES. 

Charlies. A sobriquet given to the 
night-watchmen of London before the 
organization of the police force by Sir 


Robert Peel in 1829. They were so 
called from King Charles I., who, in 
1640, extended and improved the 
police system of the metropolis. 

Char'mi-Sn- A kind-hearted but 
simple-minded female attendant on 
Cleopatra, in Shakespeare’s play of 
“ Antony and Cleopatra.” 

pha'rSn. [xdLpwi/.] ( Gr. ^ Rom. 
Myth.) A god of Hades, son of Ere- 
bus and Nox. He was an aged and, 
dirty feny-man, who conducted the 
souls of the buried dead across the 
river Styx. See Styx. 

Cha-ryb'dis. [Gr. Xdpv^Si?.] {Gr. 

Rom. Myth. ) A ravenous woman, 
turned by Jupiter into a dangerous 
gulf or whirlpool on the coast of 
Sicily, opposite to Scylla, on the coast 
of Italy. See Scylla. 

Scylla wept, 

And chid her barking waves into attention. 
And fell Charyhdis mtinuured soft applause. 

Milton. 

Chateaux en Espagne (sh^^toz' 6a 
nes'pafi', 62, 78). [Fr., castles in 

Spain.] Groundless or visionary 
projects; a French phrase sometimes 
used in English. In the iifleeath 
century, thev said, in the same sense, 
'■\fairtdtsckiitauxenAsiey'’' to build 
cities in Asia. 

Chauviri (sho^van', 02). The princi- 
pal character in Scribe’s “ Soldat La- 
boureur;” represented as a veteran 
soldier of the time of the first Empire, 
having an unbounded admiration of 
Napoleon, and a blind idolatry of all 
that pertains to him. 

Cherubim, Ron. See Don Cheru- 
bim. 

Ghewalier de St. Georgo. See St. 
George, Chevalier de. 

Ghev'y Chase. The subject and the 
title of a famous old English ballad. 
The event which is commemorated 
is probably the battle of Otterbum, 
which happened in August, 1J88, 
and is declared by Froissart to have 
been the bravest and most chivalrous 
which was fought in his day ; but it 
is impossible to reconcile the inci- 
dents of the poem with history. 

“ Accordi'Dg to the ballad, Percy 
vowed that he would enter Scotland, and 
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take his pleasure for three days in the 
■woods of his rival, aud slay the deer there- 
in at will. Douglas, when he heard, the 
vaunt, exclaimed : ‘ Tell him he will find 
one day more than enough.’ Accordingly, 
at the time of tne hay-harvest, Percy, 
with stag -hounds and archers, passed 
into the domains of his foe, and slew a 
‘ hundred fallow-deer and harts of grice.’ 
"When the English had hastily cooked 
their game, and weie about to retire, 
Earl Douglas, clad in armor and heading 
his Scottish peers, came on the scene. 
Haughty challenge and defiance pa.‘!8ed 
between the potentates, aud the battle 
joined. In che center of the fray the two 
leaders met. ‘ Yield thee, Percy 1 ’ cried 
Douglas. ‘ I will yield to uo Scot that 
was ever horn of woman ! ’ cried Percy. 
During this colloquy, an English arrow 
struck Douglas to the heart. ‘ Fight ou, 
my merry men ! ’ cried he, as he died. 
Percy, with all the chivalrous feeling of 
his race, took the dead man by the hand, 
and vowed that he would have given all 
his lands to save him, for a braver knight 
never fell by such a chance. Sir Hugh 
Montgomery, having seen the fall of 
Dougia.s, clapped spurs to his horse, 
daslied on Percy, and struck his spear 
through his body a long cloth-yard and 
more. Although the leaders on both 
sides had fallen, the battle, which had 
begun at break of day, continued till the 
ringing of the curfew -bell. When the 
battle ended, repre.sentatives of every no- 
ble family on either side of the border 
lay on the bloody greensward.” 

Chambers. 

“ T never heard the old song of 
Percy and Douglas, that I found not my 
heart moved more than with a trumpet.” 

Sir Philip Sidney. 

CMcaneau (she'ka'no'). A litig'ious 
tradesman in Racine’s comedy, “ Les 
Plaid eurs.” 

Ohdeard (shedcaf', 64). [From the orig- 
inator, a iM. Chicard.] The Harlequin 
of the modern French carnival. His 
costume is composed of the most 
various and incongruous articles, but 
generally includes a helmet, a pos- 
tilion’s wig, a tiannel shirt, and 
cavalry trousers. His arms are half 
bare, and are thrust into buff gloves 
with large cuffs- 

Ohiohevaohe (she.di^Vitsh')* [Fr., 
said to signify literally, “ melancholy, 
or sour visage.”] [Written also 
Chichefache and Chinch- 


vac he.] A fabulous monster. 
Chaucer alludes to it near the close of 
“The derives Tale.” The following 
is Tyrwhitt’s note on the place: — 

‘‘ This excellent reading is restored 
upon the authority of the best MSS. in- 
stead of the coumiou one, Chediivacke. 
The allusion is to the subject of an old 
ballad, which i.s still preserved in MS. 
Harl. 2251, fol. 270, b. It is a kind of 
pageant, in which two beasts are intro- 
duced, called Bycorue and Chichevache. 
The first is supposed to feed upon obe- 
dient husbands, and the other upon pa- 
tient wives ; and the humor of the piece 
consists in representing By come as pam- 
pered with a supcrllnity of food, and 
<;hichevache as half starved.” 

Ohilde Harold. See Haeold, 

Childe. 

Clailde Bowland. See Rowland^ 

(JHILDK. 

Cliild of Hale. A name often given 
to John Middleton, a tamous English 
giant, >vho wa.s born at Hale, in Lan- 
ca.shire, in 1578. His height w'as 
nine feet and three inches, “ wanting 
but six inches,” says Hr. Plott, “of 
the size of Goliath.” 

OldldrerL in the Wood. Two char- 
acters in an ancient and well-kuowf 
ballad entitled “The Children in thi 
Wood, or The Norfolk (jrent.’s Lasl 
Will and Testament,” wdiich 13 
thought by some to be a disguised 
recital of the alleged murder of hia 
nephews by Richard 111. It is cer- 
tain that the ballad correspoucls es- 
sentially with the narrativo of the 
chroniclers. Addison says of the 
ballad referred to, that it is “ one 
of the darling songs of the common 
people, and tlie delight of most Eng- 
lishmen at .«50ine part of their age.” 
See the “ Spectator,” Nos. 85 and 
179. 

^hi-mfle'rS (9). [Gr. XtVatpa.l (Or. 

Rovi. Myth.) A strange, firc-breath- 
ing monster of Lycia, killed by Bel- 
lerophon- See llELLKuornoN. 

Chinaman, John. A cant or popular 
name for the Chinese. Tlie earliest 
known instance of its xise is in “ A 
Letter to the Committee of Manage- 
ment of I )rury-Lane Theater, London, 
1819,” p. 64. 
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Ohi'ron (9). [Gr. Xei'pojv.] ( Gr. 
Jtvm. Myth.) The wisest and most 
famous of all the Centaurs; noted 
for his skill in music, medicine, and 
hunting. He was the mstructor of 
Achilles, and many other heroes of 
Grecian story. Jupiter placed him 
among the stars, as the constellation 
Sagiitai'iuSj or “ The Archer.” 

CMo'e. Formerly a very common 
name, in pastoral poetryr for a mis- 
tress or sweetheart, but of late gen- 
erally appropriated to negresses and 
spaniels. 

ghlo'ris (9V [Gr. XXojpiV.] (Gr. 
Myth.) The wife of Zephyrus, and 
the goddess of flo'wers; the same 
with the Roman Flora. See Flora. 

OliriemMld (kreem.'^hilt), or Chriem- 
MLde (kreem-hikda). The heroine 
of the German epic poem, the “ Nibe- 
lungen Lied,” represented as a wom- 
an of the rarest grace and beauty, 
and rich beyond conception. By t^e 
treacherous" murder of her husband, 
she becomes changed from a gentle 
and loving woman into a perfect fury 
of revenge. See Brunehild, Hagen, 
Siegfried. [ W ritten also K r i e m - 
hilt.] 

^hrisTS-bel. 1. The heroine of the 
old romance of “ Sir Eglamour of 
Artois.” 

2. A lady in the ancient ballad of 
“ Sir Caullne,” the daughter of a 
“bounye kinge” in Ireland. 

3. A lady in Coleridge’s poem of 
the same name. 

Christian. The hero of Banyan’s 
spiritual romance, “ The Pilgrim’s 
Progress.” This celebrated allegory 
describes the awakening of Chris- 
tian’s spiritual fears: his resolution 
to depart from the City of Destruc- 
tion, where he had resided ; his inef- 
fectual attempts to induce his wife and 
family and neighbors to accompany 
him This departure; and all the in- 
cidents, whether of a discouraging or 
a comforting nature, which befall 
him on his journey, until he arrives 
at the Celestial City; the whole being 
designed to represent the various ex- 
periences, internal and external, in 
the life of a real Christian. 


We seem to have fallen amons: the ae- 
quaintanee.s of our old friend Cfiru^tian : bonie- 
tiines we meet Mintrust and TiinoniUb, some- 
tiiues Mr. Hatca:i>od and Mr, Loveliiht, and. 
theu again Prudence, Piety, and Charity. 

Macaulay. 

Ohiis^ti-an'l (krist'yi-an''a). The 
wife of Christian, in Buiiyaii’s “ Pil- 
grim’s Progress,” who sets out yith 
her childreh to rejoin her husband in 
the Celestial City, under the guidance 
of Mr. Great-heart. 

One, like the white robes seen by Cliristianu 
on the Delectable Mountains, fs protected 
from impurity by an inherent virtue ; the 
other, like a virgin fortress, is secured againsv 
assault by its forbidding frown and its terrible 
powers of resistance. Jt. G. White. 

Christian Ci 9 'e-ro. A name con- 
ferred upon Lucius Ccelius Lactantius, 
an eminent Christian author of the 
early part of the fourth century, on 
account of the remarkable purity and 
eloquence of his style. 

ClaristiarL Sen'e-cS. A title some- 
times given to Joseph Hall (1574- 
1656), Bishop of Norwich, an eminent 
divine, highly esteemed as a moralist. 

Christian Vlr'gil. A title given to 
Marco Girolamo Vida (1490-1566), 
one of the most learned scholars and 
most elegant Latin Avriters of his 
time. He was the author of a Latin 
poem in six books, on the life of 
Christ, the “ Christias,” which is as 
close an imitation of the “.^neid” 
as the great difference in the nature 
of the subject would permit. 

Qhris'tte of the dint Hill. A char- 
acter in Scott’s novel of ‘‘ The Mon- 
astery;” one of Julian Avenel’s re- 
tainers. 

Christopher, St. See St. Christo- 
pher. 

Chroniclers, The Rhyming. A 
series of wTiters wiio arose in England 
about the end of the thirteenth centu- 
jy, and related in verse the fabulous 
and the authentic history of that couii- 
tiy. The most celebrated of them 
were Layamon, Robert of Gloucester, 
and Rol>ert de Brimne. 

^hro-non^ho-ton-thol'o-gos. 1. A 
pompous character in a burlesque 
tragedy of the same name by Hemy 
Carey. 
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2. A nickname given to General 
John Burgojne (cl. 1792), on account 
of an inflated address which he de- 
livered to the American Indians 
during the war of the Revolution. 

Ohrysalde (kre'sald'). A character 
in Moliere’s “ L’Rcole des Femmes; ” 
a friend of Arnolphe. 

Chrysale (kre^sal')- An honest, sim- 
ple-minded, hen-pecked tradesman, 
in Moliere’s comedy, “Les Femmes 
Savantes.” 

Chrys'&-or. [Gr. Xpvcrdwp.] ( Gr. (f 
Rom. Myth.) A son of Neptune and 
Medusa, anci the father of Geryon by 
Callirrhoe. 

CJnnjsaor, rising out of the sea, 

Sliowecl thus glorious aud thus emulous. 
Leaving the anus of Oallirrhot*, 

For ever tciitlcr, soft, aud tremulous. 

LongfcUoio. 

gJhry-se'is. [Gr. xpvtnjtk.] {Gr. </ 
Rom. Myth.) Daughter ofChryses, 
a priest of Apollo. iShe was famed 
for her beauty, and for her skill in 
embroidery. In the course of the 
Trojan war, she was taken prisoner, 
and given to Agamemnon, who, 
however, was obliged to restore her 
to her lather, in order to stop a plague 
which Apollo sent into the Grecian 
camp in answer to the prayer of 
Chryses. 

Chuz'zle-'wit, Jonas. A character 
in Dickens’s novel of “ Martin Ohuz- 
zlewit;” distinguished for his mean 
brutality and small tyranny. 

Chuz'zle-wit, Martin. The hero of 
Dickens’s novel of the same name. 

Ci9'e-ro C5f Germany. [Lat. Cicero 
Germniiue.'] A title given to John 
III., margrave and elector of Bran- 
denburg (1455-1499). 

4®" “ Nothing struck a discerning pub- 
lic like the talent he had for speaking : 
spoke ‘ four hours at a stretch in Kaiser 
Max’s Diets, in elegantly flowing Latin,’ 
with a fair aliare of meaning too, and had 
bursts of paidiamentfiry elcxpience in him 
that were astmiishing to hoar. . . . His 
bursts of parlinmencary oloquenec, once 
glorious as the day, procured him the 
name of * .lohannea Cicero,’ and that is 
what renuiins of them, for they are sunk 
now, irretrievable Vie and they, into the 
belly of eternal Night, the final resting- 


place, I do perceive, of much Ciceronian 
ware in this world.” Carlyle. 

Cip'e-ro of the Senate. A title 
popularly given to George Canning 
(1770-1827), a distinguished British 
statesman, and a very eloquent 
orator. 

Gic'e-ro’§ Mouth. [Fr. La Bouche 
ae. Ciceron.'] A surname given, for 
his elotjuence, to Bhilii)pe Rot (1428- 
1494), prime minister of Louis XL 

Cid, The. [Sp., lord, from Arab. 
sc^c?.] A title given to Don Rodrigo 
Layiiez, a Spanish nobleman of the 
eleventh ccntury.b}' live Moorish gen- 
erals whom he had v'an(iaished. The 
title was confirmed by his king. He 
was also known by the abbreviated 
name of Uiiy Diaz (/. c., Itodrigo, 
the son of Diego), and was Count of 
Bivar. In 1005, he was placed bj 
King Sancho at the head of all his 
armies, whence he acquired the ap- 
pellation of Campeador, i. e., warrior, 
champion. He is said to have died 
at Valencia, in 1100, in the seventy- 
fourth year of his age. T he details of 
his history are lost in a cloud of ro- 
mantic fiction. He is regarded as the 
model of the heroic virtues of his age, 
and tlvi flower of Spanish chivalry. 

Cid Hamet Benengeli. See Ben- 
KNOELI, (JiD IIaMICT. 


Cim-me'ri-an§ (9). [Lat. Cimmerii^ 
Gr. Ktja^eptot. j ( 6V. (f Rom. Myth.) 
In the poems of TIomer, a people 
dwelling “ beyond the ocean-stream,” 
in a land where the sun never shines, 
and where perpetual darkness reigns. 
Later writers placed them in Italy, 
near Lake A vermis, and describca 
them as living in dark caverns, ex- 
ploring metals, and never coming 
into the light of day. 


Cm''der-el'lS. [That is, little cinder-^ 

f irl;* Fr. Cendrillon^ Ger. Ascheiv- 
rodel^ Aschenpu(td.'\ The heroine 
of a well-known fairy tale, repre- 
vsented as the daughter of a king ora 
rich man, and condemned by a cruel 
step -mother to act the part of a 
household drudge, sitting in the ashes,, 
while her more Ihvon'd sisters are 
dressed in finery aud live in splendor. 
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The stoiy recounts how, bj a faiiy’s I 
help, Cinderella presents herself be- j 
fore a young prince, and gains his 
love, to the chagrin of her sisters, 
who had sought to win his favor, and 
how, when he would pursue her, he 
loses sight of her, and, at last, by 
means of a glass slipper, or, as some 
say, a golden shoe, (the gift of the 
fairy,) which she had dropped in her 
■flight, and which would tit no other 
foot but hers, he discovers her, and 
then marries her. 

jgSf' The story is very wide-spread, and 
is told with variations in different lan- 
guages. It is of great antiquity*, and 
probabb^ derived from the East. Among 
the Cermans, the story is mentioned jis 
early as the sixteenth century, in Rollen- 
hagen's “ Froschmauseler.” In France, 
Perrault and Madame D’Aunoy have in- 
cluded it in their Fairy Tales.” A 
similar story, of Grecian or Egyptian ori- 
gin. is told of Khodopis aud 'Psammiti- 
chus in Egypt. 

Ci-pah'go. A marvelous island, de- 
scribed in the “ Voyages” of Marco 
Polo, the Venetian" traveler. It is 
represented as lying in the eastern 
seas, some 1500 miles from land, and 
of its beauty and wealth many stories 
are related. The island of Cipango 
was an object of diligent search with 
Columbus and the early navigators. 
It is supposed by some to be the same 
as Japan. [Wi-itten also Zipangi 
and Zipangri.] 

Nor will I bestow any more attention or 
credit to the idea that America is the fairy 
region of Zipangri, described by that dream- 
ing traveler, Marco Polo, the "V enetian. 

ff. Irving. 

Cir'ce(4). [Gr. KtpKT?.] {Gr.^JRom. 
Ifyth,) A daughter of Sol and the 
oceanid Perse, and a noted sorceress. 
She lived in the island of aEaea, sur- 
rounded with numbers of human 
beings, whom she had changed by 
her drugs and incantations into^ the 
shape of wolves and lions. When 
Ulysses, in his w^anderings, came to 
this island, she turned two-and- 
twenty of his companions into swine; 
but Ulys.ses himself, having obtained 
from Merciir}^ a sprig of the herb 
mo/?/, — of w'onderful power to resist 
sorceries, — went boldly to the palace 
of the enchantress, remained unin- 


jured by her drugs, and induced her 
to disenchant his comrades. 

Who knows not Orcc, 

The daughter of the Sun, who^e charmed ci p 
"Whoever tasted lost his upright shape, ^ 

And downward fell into a groveling swine ? 

Miltnt 

drcumloeu-fcion Office. A desi^-' 
nation made use of by Dickens in 
‘^Little Dorrit,” in ridicule of official 
delays and indirectness. The Cir- 
cum’locution Office is described as 
the chief of ‘‘public departments in 
the art of perceiving 7/o?c not to do it."" 
The name has come into popular use 
as a .synonym for governmental rou- 
tine, or red tape,” or a roundabout 
way of transacting public busmets. 

“ The Administrative Reform As- 
sociation might have worked for ten 
yejirs without producing half of the 
effect which Mr. Dickens has produced 
in the same direction, by flinging out the 
phrase, * The Circumloention Office.’ ” 

Masson. 

Girongillio of Thrace (the-ron-heP- 
ye-o). The hero of an old romance 
of chivali^‘ by Bernardo de V argas. 
Cities of the Plain. The name often 
given to Sodom and Gomorrah, the 
chief of the five cities which were 
destroyed by fire from heaven ( Gen. 
xix.),'and tfieir sites covered by the 
Dead Sea. 

Citizen King. A surname popularly 
given to Louis Philippe, who, in 
1830, was placed on the throne of 
France as the elective king of a 
I constitutional monarchy. 

City of Brotherly Love. [Gr. 
^iXoZeX^eia, brotherly love.] Phil- 
adelphia, the metropolis of Pennsyl- 
vania, is sometimes so called, with, 
reference to the signification of the 
name in Greek. 

City of Churches. A name popu- 
larly given to the city of Brooklyn, 
Ne'w York, from the unusually large 
number of churches which it con- 
tains. 

City of David. A name given to 
Jerusalem by King David, who 
wrested it from the (Janaanites, b. c. 
1049. 

City of Destruction. In Bunyan’s 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress,” the imaginary 
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city, typifyini? the world, from which 
Clirifttian "started on his pilgrimage 
to the Celestial City. 


City of Elms. A familiar denomi- 
nation of New Haven, Goniiecticut, 
many of the streets of which are 
thickly shaded with lofty elms. 


When happier days shall return, and the 
South, avrakeiiingfram her suicidal delusion, 
shall roniember who it was that sowed her 
sunny ttelds with the seeds of those golden 
crops with which she thinks to rule the world, 
she will cast a veil of oblivion over the mem- 
ory of the amhitious men who have goaded 
her to her present madness, and will rear a 
monument of her gratitude in the beautiful 
Oitif of Blum, over the ashes of her greatest 
benefactor, — Eli Whitney. 

Ediocird Everett (ISCI). 


City of EnolLarLtineiits. A magical 
city described in tl'c stoiy of Bcder, 
Prince of Persia, in the" “Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments.” 

City of God. The subject and title 
of St. Augustine’s celebrated work 
(“De Civitate Dei”), written after 
the sack of Kome by Alaric, to an- 
swer the assertion of the pagans that 
the disasters to their country were a 
consequence of the desertion of the 
national deities by the Christians. 
The City of God comprehends the 
body of" Christian believers, in dis- 
tinction from the City of the World, 
which comprises those who do not 
belong to the Church. The work 
treats of both cities, but it takes its 
name from the former only. 

The City of the World, whoHC origin and 
vicissitudes Augustino had traced, appeared 
to Iiim under very dismal aspects, and it was 
toward the Cit}/ of Go:l, of wliich he was also 
the Catholic lioiner, that all his hopes were 
turned. rovjoulat, Trans. 

City of Lanterns. An imaginary 
cloud- city spoken of in the^Verie 
Historiie ” of Lucian, a romance writ- 
ten with a satirical purpose. The 
voyagers, whose adventures are the 
subject of the work, sail through the 
Pillars of Hercules, and are wrecked 
upon an enchanted island. They 
next travel through the Zodiac, and 
arrive at the City'of Lanterns. Af- 
ter further adventures, the voyage 
terminates at the Islands of the Blest, 
liabelais probably borrowed his con- 
ception of the Island of Lautenus (see 
Island oe Lantehns) from this 


source, which also undoubtedly fur- 
nished hints to IjC Sage and to Swift 

City of Magnificent Distances. A 
popular designation given to the city 
of Washington, the capital of the 
United States, which is laid out on 
a very large scale, being intended to 
cover a space of four miles and a half 
long, and two miles and a half broad, 
or eleven square miles. The entire 
site is traversed by two sets of streets 
from 70 to 100 teet wide, at right 
angles to one another, the whole 
again intersected obliquely by fifteen 
av'enues from 130 to 100 feet wide. 

City of Masts. A name often be- 
stowed upon London, in allusion to 
the magnitude of its commerce. 

City of INotions. In the United 
States, a popular name for the city of 
Boston, Massachusetts, the metropo- 
lis of Yankeedoni. 

City of Palaces. 1. An appellation 
frequently given to Calcutta, the cap- 
ital of British India. The southern 
portion of the city oomprises the 
principal European residences, many 
of which are very elegant and even 
palatial edifices. 

The (Uty of Palaces really deserves 
that appellation. Nothing ran l:>e more 
impo.sing than the splendid houses of 
Chowringhee, viewed from the Course, 
which is a broad e»«rriage-road on the es- 
planade of Fort William, adjoining the 
race-course, from which, T presume, it 
derives its name. BlachuHnnEs Mag. 

2. A title sometimes given to Ed- 
inburgh, but with no great propriety. 

City of Peace. A name sometimea 
given to Jerusalem, which was an- 
ciently calk'd a word mean- 

ing “peace.” 

City of Bocks. A descriptive name 
popularly given, in the United States, 
to the city of Nashville, Tennessee. 

City of Spindles. A name popularly 
given to the city of Lowell, Ma.ssa- 
chusetts, the largest cotton-manufac- 
turing town in the United States. 

City of the Great King. A name 
sometimes given to Jm'usalem, which 
is so called in Pmlm xlviii. 2, and in 
MutL V. 35. 
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City of the Prophet. [Arab. Jfedz- 
flat al Niibi.~] A name ^j^iven to 
Medina, in Arabia, because here Ma- 
homet was protected when he lied 
from Mecca, J uly 16, 622, — a flight 
known in history as the and 

forming an important epoch in chro- 
nology. 

City of the Straits. A name popu- 
larly given to Detroit, which is situ- 
ated on the west bank of the river or 
strait connecting Lake St. Clair with 
Lake Erie. Detroit is a French word, 
meaning “ strait.” 

City of the Sun. 1. A translation 
of Bnnlbec, or Bnlbec, a ruined town 
of S^Tia, once of great size, magnili- 
cence, and importance. Its Greek 
name, Heliopolis^ has the same signif- 
ication. 

2. [Lat. Civilns Solis^ Fr. Cite du 
SoleiL] A city placed by Thomas 
Campanella (1568-1639) in the ideal 
republic which he constructed after 
the manner of Plato, and m which 
he depicts a perfect society organized 
somewhat like a conventjl and estab- 
lished upon the principles of a theo- 
cratic communism. 

City of the Tribes. A name given 
to Galway, in Ireland, as ha\ing been 
the residence of thirteen “ tribes,” or 
chief families, who settled here about 
the j^ear 12-35, and whose names 
were Burke, Blake, Budkin, Martin, 
Athy, Browne, D’Arcv, Joyce, Kir- 
wan, Lynch, Morris, Ffont, “Skerrett. 

City of the Violated Treaty. A 
name given to the city of Limerick, 
in Ireland, on account of the repeat- 
ed violations of a treaty signed Oct. 
1691, the flrst article of w’hich -was, 
that the Roman Catholics should en- 
joy such privileges in the exercise of 
their religion as they enjoyed in the 
reign of Charles 11. 

“ Years of uiajust and vindictive 
penal laws, which are now, happily, 
swept away, show that this name was 
well founded.” Knight. 

City of the Violet Crown. A desig- 
nation sometimes given to Athens. 
The ancient Greeks were accustomed 
to wear garlands of flow'ers at their 
testive eutertaiimients; and tlie violet ) 


(Gr. lov) w'as the favorite flower of 
the Athenian.^. It thus became the 
symbol of the city, to which, as well 
as to its inhabitant.^, the epithet Ic- 
cTTer^javo?, violet-crowned, i.s applied by 
the poets. In the opinion of .come, 
the name involves a punning allu- 
sion to the fact that Athens was the 
chief city in Europe of the irtrdan 
race. 

lie [Pitt] loved England as an Athenian 
loved the City of the Motet Croxim. 

MacatHoy. 

City of the West. A name gener- 
aidy given in Scotland to Gla.sgow, 
the largest city, and the manufac- 
turing and commercial metropolis, of 
the kingdom It is situated on the 
Clyde, the principal river on the 
west coast, and tar surpassing, in 
navigable importance, all the other 
Scottish rivers. 

City of Victory. Cairo, the capital 
city of Egv’pt; — sometimes so called 
writh reference to the signification of 
its Arabic name, El Kahira^ or “ The 
Victorious.” 

Clarchen (kler'ken). A female char- 
acter in Goethe’s “ Egmont; ” cele- 
brated for her constancy and devotion. 

C3.S.r ice ( It pron. kls-re'cheek Wife 
of Rinaldo, and sister of Huon of 
Bordeaux, frequently mentioned in 
the romances and romantic poems of 
France and Italy. 

Clarissa. See Harlowe, Clarissa. 

dau'di-o. 1. A young gentleman in 
love with Juliet, m Shakespeare’s 
“ Measure for Measure.” 

2. A young lord of Florence, in 
Shakespeare’s “ Much Ado about 
Nothing.” 

dau'di-us. A usurping king of Den- 
mark, in Shakespeare’s “ Hamlet.” 

But Tom Tusher, to take the place of the 
noble Castlewood —faugh ! ’t was as monstrous 
a.s King Hamlet’s widow taking off her weeds 
for Claudius. Thackeray. 

daus, Peter. See Klaits, Peter. 

daus, Santa. See St. Nicholas. 

dav'er-house (klav'er-us). The 
name under which the unrelenting 
Jacobite partisan and persecutor, 
John Graham, Viscount Uiindee (d. 
1689), elde.st son of Sir William Gra- 
ham, of Claverhouse, was generally 
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known in the time of James II-, and 
is still known in history- 

Clavileno, Aligero (kla-ve-lan'j’-o t- 
le-^a^ro, 58, 62). [Sp., woodeh-pin 

wing-bearer.] A celebrated steed 
•which enabled Don Quixote and his 
faithful squire to achieve the deliver- 
ance of the Dolorida Duef a and her 
companions in misfortune from their 
beards. 

Oldante (klt/6nt', 62). 1. A charac- 
ter m Moliere’s celebrated comedy, 

“ Le Tartuffe,” distinguished for his 
sound and genmne piety. 

2. A character in the Malade 
Imagmaire ” of the same author. 

Clean the Causeway Riot. {ScoU 
J/isL) The name popularly given to 
a skirmish or encounter in Edin- 
burgh, m the year 1515, between the 
rival factions of the Earl of Angus — 
chief of the Douglases — and the 
Earl of Arran — the head of the 
gi'eat family of the Harailtons. In 
this contest, the partisans of Angus 
w'ere worsted, and fled from the city 
in great confusion, being, as it were, 
swept from the streets. 

Cleishbothara, J edediah (kleesV- 
both-Sm). An imaginary editor of the 
“ Tales of ]My LandlordV’ written by 
Sir Walter Scott, but represented as 
the composition of a certain Mr. Pe- 
ter Pattieson, assistant teacher at 
Gandercleuch. See Px\ttieson. 

Eichter tried all Leipstc with his ISIS, in 
vain, to a man, with that total contempt of 
grammar which Jedediah CJeMitotliam also 
complains of, they “ decUnecl the article.” 

Carhjle. 

C161ie (klideO- A. principal charac- 
ter in a romance — “ Clelie, Histoire 
Romaine” — written by Mme. Scu- 
deiy’’, though the first volumes were 
originally published under the name 
of her brother, George de Scudery. 
The action of the story is placed in 
the early ages of Roman historv, and 
the heroine is that Clcelia who es- 
caped from the power of Porsena by 
swimming across the Tiber. 

High-flown compliments, profound hows, 
sighs, and ogles, in the manner of the CUlie 
romances. Thackeray. 

dem-'ea-tPiia, The Lady. An ami- 
able, beautiful, and accomplished 
woman, deeply in love with Sir 


CLI 

Charles Grandison, in Richardson’s 
novel of this name. Sir Charles fi- 
nally marries Harriet Byron, though 
he is represented as having little or 
no partiality for her. 

I shall be no Lady Clementina, to be the 
wonder and pity of the spring of St. Ronan’s, 
— no Ophelia, neither, — though I will say 
with her, “ Good-night, ladies ; good-night, 
sweet ladies ! ” Sir W. Scott, 

Cleofas. See Dox Cleofas. 

Cle-om'bro-tus. [Gr. KAecifA^poro?.] 
An Academic philosopher of Ambra- 
cia, who is said to have been so en- 
raptured by the perusal of Plato’s 
“■Phwdon” that he threw himself 
down Irom a high wall, or, according 
to some accounts, jumped into the 
sea, in order to exchange this life for 
a better. 

Others came single; ... he who, to enjoy 
Plato’fe Elysium, leaped into the sea, 
Cleombrotus ; and many more too long. 

Milton. 

CliPfSrd, Paul. The title of a novel 
by Sir Edw’ard Lytton Bulwer (now 
Sn* Edwaid Bulwer Lytton), and the 
name of its heio, a romantic high- 
wayman, familiar with the haunts of 
low vice and dissipation, but after- 
ward relurmed and elevated by the 
power of love. 

Clim of the Clough. [That is, Clem- 
ent of the Glen.] A north-country 
archer, celebrated in the legendary 
literature of England. 

Clinker, Humphry. The hero of 
Smollett’s novel entitled, “ The Ex- 
pedition of Humphry Clinker.” He 
is introduced as a destitute and shab- 
by fellow, who had been brought up 
in the work -house, put out by the par- 
ish as apprentice to a blacksmith, and 
aftenvard employed as an hostler’s 
assistant and extra postilion. Hav- 
ing been dismissed from the stable, 
and reduced to great -w'ant, he at 
length attracts the notice of Mr. 
Bramble, who takes him into his 
family as a servant He becomes 
the accepted lover of Winifred Jen- 
kins, and at length turns out to be a 
natural son of Mr. Bramble. 

jgtSf ‘‘Humphry Clinker” is, T do be- 
lieve, the most laughable story that has 
ever been written since the goodl> art of 
novel-writing began. Thackeray. 
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Cli'o. [Gr. KAetw, the proclaimer.] 

{ Gr. Rom. Myth.) 1. One of tlie 
nine Muses. She presided over liis- 
tor\% and was represented as bearing 
a halt-opened roll of a book. 

2. xV. name formed from the four 
letters used by Addison as his signa- 
ture in the “ Spectator.” His mo^t 
admired papers were marked i)y one 
or other of these letters, signed" con- 
secutively. But it is not probable 
that he ineant to adopt the name of 
one of the Muses. With greater 
likelihood, the letters are supposed to 
refer to the places where the essays 
were composed ; namely, Chelsea, 
London, Islington, and the Office. 
The contrary’" opinion, however, has 
generally prevailed ; and Addison 
was often called “• Clio ” by his con- 
temporaries, as well as by later writ- 
ers. 

"Wlien pantinj; virtue her last efforts made. 
You brought your Clio to the virgin’s aid. 

Somerville. 

Cloacina. See Cluaci^a. 

Clo-an'tlius. One of the companions 
of iEneas in his voyage to Italy, and 
the reputed ancestor of the Cluentii 
family at Koine. 

The strong Gyaa and the strong Cloanthiis 
are less distinguished by the poet timn the 
strong Percival, the strong John, Richanl, 
and tVilfred Osbaldistones [characters in 
“ Bob Roy ”1 were by outward appearance. 

Sir W. Scott. 

ClcBli-a. See Clelie. 

Clootie, or doots. See Auld Cloo- 
tie. 

Clorinda (klo-ren'di). The heroine 
of the infidel army in Tasso’s epic 
poem, ‘‘Jerusalem "Delivered.” She 
IS an Amazon, and is represented as 
inspiring the most tender affection in 
others, especially in the Christian 
chief Tancred; "yet she is herself 
susceptible of no passion but the love 
of military fame. See Sofroisl\. 

do'ten. A rejected lover of Imogen, 
in Shakespeare’s play of “Cymbe- 
liiie; ” a coinpound of the hoo% and 
the villain ; an “ irregulous devil.” 

Miss Seward, in one of her letters, 
assures us, that, singular as the character 
of Cloteu may appear, it is the exact pro- 
totype of a person whom she once knew. 
“ The unmeaning firowu of the counte- 


nance ; the shntaing gait ; the burst of 
voice ; ttie bustling insignificance ; the 
fever-and-ague tics of valor 5 the froward 
tetchiues.s ; the uiiprmcipled malice ; 
ami — wiidt is most curiou.^ — thor^e oc- 
casional gleams of good sense, amidst the 
floating clouds of folly which generally 
darkened uml coijfu>ed the man's brain, 
and which, iu the character of Cloten, we 
are apt to impute to a violation of unity 
in character; but, in the sometime Cap- 
tain C n, I saw the portrait ot Cloten 

was not out of nature.” 

Justice luav even sometimes class him. 
iTopeJ with those moral assassms who weai, 
like Cloten, their dagger in their mouths. 

JS.r. Whipple, 

dothier of England. See Jack 
OF jUsewbuey. 

do'tho. [Gr. KAw^w, spinster.] ( Gr. 

Rom. Myth.) One of the three 
Parcie, or Fates; the one who pre- 
sides over birth, and hold.s the distaff 
from which the thread of life is spun. 

Mean criminals go to the gallows for a 
purhe cut ; and this chief criminal, guilty of a 
France cut, of a France slashed a&uuder with 
C7o</io-sei8hors and civil war, . . . he, such 
chief criminal, shall not even, come to the 
bar ? Curli/le. 

doudeslie, William of. See AYil- 

LtAM OF ClOUDESLIE. 

dout, Col'in. The subject of a scur- 
rilous satire by John Skelton (d. 
1529), but better known as a name 
applied by Spenser to himself in the 
“Faery "Queen” and the “Shep- 
herd’s "Calendar.” Colin Clout fig- 
ures also in Gay’s “ Pastorals.” 

du^a-ci'nS. [From Lat. cluere^ to 
purify.] {Rom. 2Iy(li.) A surname 
of Venus, wdio was so called because, 
when the Romans and Sabines were 
reconciled, they purified themselves 
with sacred myrtle-branches, in the 
vicinity of a statue of the goddess, 
aud afterward erected a temple there 
in honor of her. [Often written 
Cloacina, from a mistaken notion 
that she presided over the cloacce, or 
sewers.] 

dub. The. 1. {Rnff. ffisf.) A knot 
of disappointed Whigs, of whom Sir 
James Montgomery’, the Earl of An- 
nandale, and Lord Ross were the most 
conspicuous, fonned themselves, in 
Edinburgh, into a society, called “ The 
Club,” in William the "Third’s time. 
They were, according to Macaulay, 
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dishonest malcontents, whose object 
was merely to annoy the govern- 
ment and get places." They foniied 
a coalition with the Jacobites; gave 
great trouble to William and Wary; 
and broke up in disgrace, the chiefs 
betraying each other. 

2. " Under the name of “ The 
Club,” — at Garrick’s funeral, in 
1779, entitled the Literary Club,” 
— flourished a celebrated association, 
propo.sed tirst by iSir Joshua Ke3'- 
nolds, and acceded to bv' L)r. John- 
son ; of which the original members 
were Sir Joshua, Dr. Johnson, Wr. 
Edmund Burke, Dr. Nugent, Mr. 
Beauclerk, Mr. Langton, Dr. Gold- 
smith, Mr. Chamier, and Sir John 
Hawkins. It has reckoned amongst 
its members some of the most distin- 
guished literary and scientiflc char- 
acters. 

Clumsy, Sir Tun'bel-ly. A charac- 
ter in Vanbrugh’s “ Relapse.” 

Clu'ri-oaiine. {Fairy Myth.) A fa- 
mous Irish elf, of evil disposition, 
who usually appears as a ^vrinkled 
old man, and has a knowledge of 
hidden treasure. 

C31ut'ter-buek, Captain Cuth'bSrt. 
A sort of pseudonym of Sir Walter 
Scott, it being the name of an imag- 
inary editor of his “ Fortunes of Ni- 
gel,” and of an equally imaginary 
patron, to whom he dedicated his 
Abbot.” 

Clyt^em-nes^tra. [^Gr. KAvratju-v^- 
a-rpa.] (Gr. c} Rom. Myth,) The 
faithless 'wife of Agamemnon, killed 
by her son Orestes for her crimes. 
See .lEgisthus, Obestes. 

Oyt'i-e (klishT-e). [Gr. KAvna.] {Gr. 
^ Rom. Myth.) A water-nymph 
who fell in love with Apollo, or the 
Sun-god. Meeting 'with no recipro- 
cation of her passion, she became 
changed into a sunflower, and still 
keeps her face constantly turned 
towards him throughout bis daily 
course. 

I "Will not have the mad Clytie^ 

Whose head is turned by the sun ; 

The tulip is a courtly quean, 

Whom therefore 1 will shun. Hood. 

Coalition Ministry. {Eny. Hht.) 1. 
A designation given to the adminis- 


tration of Lord North and Mr. Charles 
James Fox, as being an extraordi- 
nary^ political union of statebmeii 
who had previoiish^ always display'ed 
a strong personal dislike toward each 
other. It was tormed April 5,17 83, 
and dissolved Dec. 19, in the same 
year. 

'' Not three quarters of a year had 
elapsed since Fox and Burke had threat- 
ened North with impeachment, and had 
described him, night after night, as the 
most arbitrary, tne most corrupt, the 
most incapable of ministers. They now 
allied themselves with him for the pur- 
pose of driving from office a statesman 
tShelburne] with whom they cannot be 
said to have differed as to any important 
question.” Macaulay. 

2. The same appellation wms given 
to the Broad Bottom Administra- 
tion ” ^^), and to the Aberdeen 

Administration (formed Dec. 28, 1852, 
resigned Jan. 3(), 1855). 

Cockade City. A title popularly 
given to the city of Petersburg, in 
Virginia. 

Cockagne (kok-anO* [Fr. pays 
de cocagnt) \ Old Fr. cocaigne^ Sp. cu- 
cnwtj It. cucagna, cucca 'ync^ cugga-^ 
gna, from It. cuccn, sweetineats, dain- 
ties, Prov. Fr. cvuque^ Catalan coca, 
cake, from Latin coquere^ to cook, be- 
cause it was fancied that the houses 
in Cockagne were covered with 
cakes.] An imaginary country of 
idleness and luxury ; hence, in"bur- 
lesque, London and its suburbs. It 
is the subject of a celebrated satirical 
poem of the same name, which War- 
ton holds to have been “evidently 
■written soon after the Conquest,” but 
■which is probablj' not older than the 
year 1300. Boileau applies the name 
to the French capital. The mat tie 
Cocagne (or greased pole) is one of 
the amusements of the Champs fily- 
sees, in Paris. The Neapolitans have 
a festival which they call Cocagna, 
In Germany, Hans Sachs has made 
the “Land of Cockagne” the sub- 
ject of a humorous poem under the 
name of Sohlaruffmtand. See Lub- 
BEKLANB. [Written also C o c a i g n, 
Cockaigne, and anciently 0 o k- 
aygne.] 
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‘ Cokaygne ’ seems to have been 
a sort of medieval Otopia, Perhaps the 
earliest specimen of English poetry which 
we po^sess ... is the humorous descrip- 
tion of it, beginning, — 

‘ Fur in see, by-webt Spaj'gne, 

Is a load ihote Cockaj'^e.’ 

"Whatever may be the origm of the word, 
it is evidently connected vith the much- 
debated cockney, which probably implied 
an undue regard for luxury and retine- 
ment in the persons to whom it was ap- 
plied — generally to I#ondoners as con- 
trasted with persons rusticall.’ ” 

JLower. 

Even the Grand Elector himself was liable 
to this fate of '•‘absori>tiun,” as it was called, 
although he held his crown of Cochayne in 
xhe coimnon case for life. 6ir iV. Hcott. 

It was for the reader not the El Dorado only, 
but a beatific land of Cockaigne (andparadihc 
of Do-nothings). Carlyle. 

Cock-Xiane Ghost. The name giv- 
en to the imagined cause of certain 
strange phenomena which took place 
in the year 1762 about the bed of a 
young "girl by the name of Parsons, 
at house No. 33 Cock Lane, West 
Smithfield, London, and were the 
cause of much excitement. The rec- 
tor of the parish, with “ a number of 
gentlemen of rank and character,” 
of whom Dr. Johnson w'as one. un- 
dertook to solve the mystery. Their 
examination satisfied them that the 
whole was an imposture originating 
in a malignant conspiracy, and the 
parents of the girl were condemned 
to the pillory and to imprisonment. 
The supposed presence of the ghost 
was indicated bv certain mysterious 
scratchings and Icnockings produced 
on a piece of board w'hich the girl 
concealed about her person. Dr. 
Johnson wrote a statement of the 
affair, which was published in the 
“ Gentleman’s Magazine.” See vol. 
xxxii., pp. 43 and 81. 

Cockney Sckool, k. name formerly 
given by some of the Engli.sh critics 
to a literary coterie whose produc- 
tions were said “ to consist of the 
most incongruous ideas in the most 
uncouth language.” In this sect 
were included Leigh Hunt, Hazlitt, 
Shelley, Keats, and others; and the 
“Quarterly Review” (April, 1818) 
charged the first with aspiring to be 
the *■* hierophant ” of it- 


“ "Wliile the whole critical world 
is occupied with baluncing the merits, 
whether in theory or execution, of what 
is commonly called the Lake School, it is 
strange that no one i'Cems to think it at 
all ne<*essary to suy a hiugle word about 
anotlier new school of poetry which has 
of late sprung up among us. This school 
has not. I believe, as yet receiv'ed any 
name ; but, if 1 may be permitted to 
have the honor of christening it, it may 
henceforth be referred to by the designa- 
tion of the Cockney School. Its chief 
Doctor and Professor is 3Ir. Leigh Hunt, 
a man certainly of some talents, of 
extraordinaty pretensions both in poe- 
try and politics, and withal of exqni 
sitely I aa taste and extremely vulgar 
inodes of thinking and manners in all 
respects. . . . He is the ideal of a Cock- 
ney poet. He raves perpetually about 
‘green fields,- ‘jaunty stream's,’ and 
‘ o’erarching leafiness,’ exactly as a 
Cheapside shopkeeper does about the 
beauties of his box on the Camberwell 
road.” 

Z. (i. e. J. G. Lockhart)^ in JBlackwoocts 
Mag., Oct. 1817. 

Cock of tlie jSTorth. A sobriquet 
given to the late and last Duke of 
Gordon (d. 1836). He is .so called on 
a monument erected in his honor at 
Fochabers, in Aberdeenshire, Scot- 
land. 

Co'clSg, Eo-ra'M-us. [Lat, Hora- 
tius the one-eyed.] A hero of the 
old Roman lays, who defended a 
bridge against the whole Etruscan 
army under Porsena, until his coun- 
trymen had broken down the end of 
it which was behind him, when he 
plunged into the stream, and swam, 
amid the arrows of the enemy, to a 
place of safety. 

Co-cy'tus. [Gr- K(»Kvr6^, lamenta- 
tion.] {Gr. if Mom. Myth.) One of 
the rivers that w^ashed the shores of 
hell, and prevented imprisoned souls 
ik>m returning to earth. It was a 
branch of the Styx. 

Cacytiof., namect of lamentations loufi 
Heard on the rueful stream . Milton. 

Coe'lebg. [Lat., a bachelor.] The 
hero of a novel by Hannah More 
(1744-1833), entitled “ Coelebs in 
Search of a Wife.” 

Keadycomnnand of inoner, he feels, will be 
extremely desirable in a wife,— desirable and 
almost indispensable in present straitened 
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circumstances. These are the notions of this 
ill-situated LteZcfts. Carh/le. 

CcbIus. {Roni. Myth.) Son of JEther 
(air) and Dies (day), and one of the 
most ancient of the gods ; the same 
as Untnus. See Ukamus. 

Ccjeux de Lion (kiir de li^yn; Fr. 
j/roji. kor dn le^'o^'', 47, 0:2). [Fr., lion- 
hearted.] A siinianie given to Rich- 
ard I. of England, on account of his 
dauntless courage, about a, x>. 1192. 
This surname was also conferred on 
Louis VIII. of France, who signal- 
ized himself in the Crusades and in 
his wars against England, about 1223, 
and on Boleslas I., king of Poland. 

CofSji, Tom. See Long Tom Cof- 
fin. 

Co'i-la. A Latin or Latinized name 
of Kyle, a district of Scotland, 
county of Ayr, celebrated in the 
lyric poetry of Burns. According to 
tradition, it is derived from Cmlus^ a 
Pictish monarch. Burns also uses 
the name as a poetical synonym for 
Scotland, 

Farewell, old Coila's hills and dales, 

Her heathy moors, and winding vales. 

Bums. 

Col&dia. (Sp. pron. ko-lS^flia, 56). The 
name of one of the Cid’s two swords, 
■which were of dazzling brightness, 
and had hilts of solid gold. 

Oold'brand. A Danish giant van- 
quished and slain in an encounter 
with Guy of Warwick. See Guy, 
Sir, Earl of Warwick. [Writ- 
ten also Colbran, Colbrand.] 

“It is false!” said Gregory; “ Colbrand the 
Dane was a dwarf to him.” Sir JV. Scott. 

Coldstream, Sir Okarles. The name 
of a character in Charles Mathews’s 
play entitled “Used Up;” distin- 
gufshed for his utter e7inui, his men- 
tal inanity, and his apparent physical 
imbecility. 

Colin Tampon (kodii’a' 62). 

A reproachftil sobriquet said to have 
been anciently given to the Swiss, 
and to represent the sound of their 
drums. 

Col-lean', May. The heroine of a 
Scottish ballad, which relates how a 
fause Sir John ” carried her to a 
rock by the sea for the purpose of 


dro-wning her, and how she outwitted 
him, and subjected him to the same 
fate he had intended for her. 

Colloquy of Poissy (pwo'se'). [Er. 
CoUxique de Poissy.\ {Fr. Hist.) The 
name commonly given to a national 
synod of Catholics and Calvinists held 
at Poissy, in 1561, to settle the relig- 
ious controversies by which France 
was then agitated. The conference, 
however, was mutually unsatisfactory, 
and was brought to a premature con- 
clusion. Both parties became more 
embittered against each other than 
ever, and the desolating wars of 
religion soon followed. 

Cologne, The Three Kings of. 
A name given to the three magi 
who x’isited the infant Saviour, and 
whose bodies are said to have been 
brought by the Empress Helena 
from the East to Constantinople, 
whence they were transferred to Mi- 
lan. Afterward, in 1164, on JMilau 
being taken by the Emperor Fred- 
erick, thej” were presented by him 
to the Archbishop of Cologne, who 
placed them in the principal church 
of the city, where, says Cressy, 
“ they are ‘to this day celebrated -with 
great veneration.” Their names are 
commonly said to be Jaspar, Mel- 
chior, and Balthazar; but one tradi- 
tion gives them as Apellius, Amerus, 
Damascus ; another as Magalath, 
Galgalath, Sarasin ; and still another 
as Ator, Sator, Peratoras. See Magi, 
The Three. 

Colonel Caustic. See Caustic, 
Colonel. 

C6-lum'bi-S. A name often given to 
the New World, from a feeling of po- 
etic justice to its discoverer. The 
application of the term is usually re- 
stricted to the United States. It has 
not been found in any writer before 
Dr. Timothv Dwight (1752-1818); 
and it probably originated with him. 
He wrote a song, formerly veiy pop- 
ular, which began, — 

“ Colunil)ia, Columbia, to glory arise. 

The queen of the world and the child of the 

skies.” 

The ballad “ Hail. Columbia, hap- 
py land,” -was written by Joseph Hop- 
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kinson (1770-1842), for the "benefit of an 
actor named Fox, and to an air entitled 
*• The Pre.>ideut's March," composed in 
1789, by a Germau named Teyles, on the 
occa^iou of General W'.ushiugcon’s fiarst 
TiMt to a theater iu New York. 

Col'um-bine. [It. Columbina^ pretty 
little do re, — used as a diminutive 
tenn of endearment.] The name of 
a iemale ma.'»k in pantomimes, with 
w'hom Harlequin is represented as in 
love. Their marriage usually forms 
the demjummt of the plaj’’. In the old 
Italian comedy, she appeared as a 
maid-ser\’'aut, and a perfect coquette. 

Conunaaider of the Faithful. [Ar. 
Emir->il-Mumetihi.\ A title assumed 
hy Omar I- (d. 644), and retained by 
his successors in the caliphate. 

Company, John. A popular nick- 
name, among the native East-Indians, 
for the East India Company, the 
abstract idea involved in the name 
being above their comprehension. 
[Called also Mothtr Coinpaii'^.l 
I have gone to the leeward oiJohn Comrxmj/s 
favor. C. Reade. 

Co^mus. [From Gr. kw/xo?, a revel, 
from Acui^tTj, a country to-wm, whence 
also co7ne<%.] {Myth.) In the later 
age of Rome, a god of festive joy 
and mirth. In Milton’s poem enti- 
tled “ Coinus: a Masque,” he is rep- 
resented as a base enchanter, who 
endeavors, but in vain, to beguile 
and entrap the innocent by means of 
his brewed enchantments.” 

Con-cor'di-a. {Rnm. The 

goddess of concord, or harmony. 

Conqueror, The. A title given to 
William, Duke of ISTormandy, who, 
by the battle of Hastings, in 1(>66, 
became the sovereign of England. 

Talk of “ coming over -with the C^nquer- 
or!” The first Browns came over with Hen- 
gist and Horsa. Lower. 

Con'r^de. A follower of John (bas- 
tard brother of Don Pedro, Prince of 
Arragon), in Shakespeare’s *‘Much 
Ado about Nothing.” 

Constable de "Bourbon. [Fr. Om- 
netnble de B(mrb(m.'] (Fr. Hisf.) A 
name given to Charles, Due da 
Bourbonnais (1489-1527), a brilliant 
militaiy leader, famou,s for his aus- 
tere morality aiid his misfortunes. 


I Con'stans. A legendary king of 
Britain, celebrated in the old ro- 
mances of chivalry. He was the 
grandfather of Artbur. 

Oonsuelo (ko^^sibado', 34, 62). The 
heroine of George Sand’s (Mme. 
Dude vant’s) novel of the same uame, 
an impersonation of noble purity 
sustained amidst great teiiiptaions. 

Consul Bib'u-lns. (Bom. Eist.) A 
colleague of Julius Ciesar in the con- 
sulship in the year 59 b. c. He was 
a man of small ability and little in- 
llueuce. After an ine&ectual attempt 
to oppose an agrarian law brought 
forward by Ctesar, he shut himself up 
in his own house, and neither ap- 
peared in public nor took part in the 
afiairs of state during the remainder 
of his consulship ; whence it was said 
in joke that it was the consulship of 
Julius and Ciesar. The name of Bib- 
ulus is used proverbially to designate 
any person who tills a high othce, 
and yet is a mere cipher in the con- 
duct of affairs. 

Contmental System. (Fr. ffist.) 
The name given to a plan by which 
Napoleon I. endeavored to shut Eng- 
land out from all connection with the 
continent of Europe. See Berlin* 
Degree, Decree of Fontaine- 
bleau, MILAJ^ Decree. 

Conversation Sliarpe. A sobriquet 
bestowed upon Richard Sharpe, 
(1759-1835), well known by this 
name in London society. 

Conway Cabal. {Amer. Hist.) A 
name given to a faction organized in 
1777, for the purpose of placing Gen- 
eral Gates at the head of the Conti- 
nental army. 

G6-pbet'u-a. An imaginary African 
king, of whom a legendary ballad 
told that he fell in love with the 
daughter of a beggar, and married 
her. The piece is extant in Percy’s 
“Reliques,” and is several times al- 
luded to bv Shakespeare and others. 
A modernized version of the story is 
given by Tennyson in his poem en- 
titled The Beggar Maid.” 

Yonng Adam Cupid, he that shot so trim 
When King Cophetua loved the beggar-maid. 

Shak, 
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May not a monarch lov'e a maid of low de- 
j^ee f lt> not Kinj? L'uph&tua and the bej'gar- 
maid a case in point ? Sir W. Scott. 

How it would sound in sons, that a great 
mouarch had declined his aliectioiis upon the 
daughter of a beggar 1 Yet, do we feel the 
imagination at all violated when we read the 
‘‘true ballad” where liiiig Cojtkctua wooes 
the beggar-maid f L'hurhu Laitib. 

Oo'pi-a. Myth.) The goddess 

of plenty. 

Copper Captain. Michael Perez, a 
celebrated character in Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s comedy, ‘‘ Rule a Wite 
and Have a Wite.” 

To this Conper Captaiti [General Van Pof- 
fenburghj, tnerefoie, was confided the coin- 
maud of the troops destined to protect the 
southern frontier. JV. Jj‘vu/g. 

Cop'per-fleld, David. The hero of 
Dickens’s novel of the same name. 

Copperheads. A popular nickname 
originating in the time of the great 
civil war in the United States, and 
applied to a faction in the North, 
which was very generally considered 
to be in secret sympathy with the Re- 
bellion, and to give it aid and com- 
fort by attempting to thwart the 
measures of the government. The 
name is derived ifom a poisonous 
serpent called the copperhead ( Trir^- 
onucepkalus contort whose bite is 
considered as deadly as that of the 
rattlesnake, and whose geographical 
range extends from 45° N. to Florida. 
The copperhead, unlike the mttle- 
snake, gives no warning of its attack, 
and is, therefore, the type of a con- 
cealed foe. 

Cordelia. The youngest and favor- 
ite daughterof tear, in Shakespeare’s 
tragedy of this name. See Lear. 

Cordiere, La Belle. See Rofe- 
MAKEiJ, The Beautiful. 

Cor-flam'ho. [That is, heart of flame.] 
A character in Spenser’s “ Faery 
Queen,” representing sensual pas- 
sion. See Timias. 

Corinne (ko'ren^. The heroine of 
Mme- de Stael’s novel of the same 
name, a yomig maiden whose lover 
proves false, and who, in consequence, 
lives miserably a few years, and then 
closes her eyes for ever on a world 
grown dark and solitary. 


Cormoran, G-iant. See Giant 

COIIMOKAN. 

Corn-cracker, The. A popular nick- 
name or designation for tlie State of 
Kentucky. The inhabitants of the 
State are often called Cuni-crackers. 

Corn-law Ehymer, The. Ebenezer 
Elliott, an English writer ( 1 781-1849), 
who, in a volume of poems entitled 
“ Corn-law Kh^nnes,” set forth the 
mischief which he believed the corn 
laws were actually producing, and 
the greater dangers which they were 
threatening. These rhyming pliili])- 
pics materially assisted in producing 
that revolt of the manufacturing pop- 
ulation of the British islands against 
the corn laws which led to their fliial 
abolition in 1846. 

Is not the Com-Laic Rhtjnier already a Icing, 
though a belligerent one, — king of his own 
mind and faculty ? and. what man in the long 
run is king of more 'i Carlyle. 

Com'waJI, Bar'ry. An imperfectly 
anagrammatic nom de jdimie adopted 
by Bnmn ’Waller Procter, a distin- 
guished English poet of the present 
century. 

Co-ro'nis. [Gr. Kopwvt?.] ( Gr. Rom. 
Mydi.) A daughter of Phoroneus, 
king ofPhocis. She was metamor- 
phosed by Minerva into a crow, 
having implored her protection on 
one occasion when pursued by Nep- 
tune. 

Corporal, The Little. See Little 
Corporal. 

Corporal ITym. See NTym, Cob- 

POKAL. 

Corporal Trim. See Trim, Cor- 
poral. 

Corporal Violet. See Violet, Cor- 
poral. 

Corrector, Alexander the. A name 
assumed by Alexander Cruden { 1701- 
1770), the" author of the well-known 
“Concordance to the Bible,” who 
found employment for some years as 
corrector of the press, in fjondon. 
He believed himself divinely com- 
missioned to reform the manners of 
the world, and petitioned Parliament 
to constitute him by act the “ Cor- 
rector of the People,” hoping by this 
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means to influence the people more 
efiectuallj. 

It appears to him that the seeming modesty 
connected with the former mode of writing 
[in the third person] is overbalanced by 
the inconvenience of stiffness and affecta- 
tion which attends it during a narrative of 
some length, and which may be observed in 
every work in which the third person is used, 
from the “ Commentaries ” of Caesar to the 
“Autobiography of Alexander the Corrector.'''* 
Sir Scott. 

Corrouge (kor-roojO- The sword 
of Sir Otuel; — so called in the ro- 
mances of chivaliy. 

Corsica Paoli (p^-lee). A name 
popularly given to Pasquale de Paoli 
(17*26-1807), a native of Corsica, and 
leader in the war which his country- 
men made against Genoa, and subse- 
quently against France, in the eifort 
to gam their independence. After 
the conquest of the island by the 
French, he took refuge in England, 
where he was received with much 
respect, and passed many years in 
honorable friendship with Burke, 
Johnson, and other distinguished 
men of the time. 

Cortama. See Curt ana. 

C6r'y-ban^t^§. [Gr. Kopu^ain-e?.] 
Priests of Cybele whose religious 
services consisted in noisy music and 
wild armed dances. 

Cor'y-don. A shepherd in one of the 
Idyls of Theocritus, and one of th<» 
Eclogues of Virgil; — hence used to 
designate any rustic, more especially 
a rustic swain. 

To obtain spe^h of Mm, I must have run 
the risk of alarming the suspicions of Dorcas, 
if not of her yet more stupid Corirlon. 

Sir in Scott. 

Hardly a shiftless Con/don fails in walks of 
art that demand the leftist endowments of the 
mind, — and -what crowds of snch there are 
every year! — that he or his friends do not 
paraide him as another example of melancholy 
eMpwreck, as if he deserved, or could feirly 
have anticipated, any other end. 

Futnam’s Mag. 

CorypliseTis of Gramiaarians. [Gr. 
o Kopu^aioy rHiv An 

appellation given to Aristarchus, a 
native of Samothrace, the most cele- 
brated grammarian and critic in all 
antiquity. His life was devoted to 
the correction of the text of the an- 
cient poets of Greece, — Homer, jEs- 
chylus, Sophocles, &c. 
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Cos't^d. A clowm, in Shakespeare’s 
“ Love’s Labor’s Lost,” w’-ho apes the 
display of w'it, point, and sententious 
obsen'ation affected by the courtiers 
of ((lueen Elizabeth’s "time, and who 
misapplies, in the mf)st ridiculous 
manner, the phrases and modes of 
combination in argument that were 
then in vogue. 

Co-tyt'to- [Gr. Kotvttw.J ( Or. ^ 
Rom. Myth.) The goddess of licen- 
tiousness, originally w'orshiped in 
Thrace, later in Athens also. Her 
rites w^ere celebrated with great inde- 
cency in private and at midnight. 

Dark- veiled I to whom the secret flame 
Of midnight torches bams. Milton. 

Country Parson. A pseudonym, or 
rather a sobriquet, of the Rev "A. K. 
H. Boyd, a popular English essa\rist 
of the present time. 

Courtney Melmoth. See Melmoth, 
Courtney. 

Cousin IdjLcliael. [Ger. Vetter Mi- 
ckdJ] A sportive and disparaging 
designation of the Gennan people, 
intended to indicate the w’eaknesses 
and follies of the national character, 
and especially the proverbial nation- 
al slowmess, heaviness, and credulity. 
In Germany, the name 3Iichel is 
often used ^ a contemptuous desig- 
nation of any simple, coarse rustic, 
and has probably acquired this sig- 
nification through a mingling of the 
Hebrew with the Old German ndchd^ 
gross. 

Coventry, Peeping Tom of. See 
Peeping Tom of Coventry. 

C6v'er-le^, Sir Roger de. The 
name of one of the members of the 
imaginary club under w^hose direc- 
tion the “ Spectator ” was professedly 
edited ; a genuine English gentleman 
of the time of Queen Anne. 

“ The characters of the club, not 
only in the *■ Tatler,’ but in the ‘ Specta- 
tor.’ were drawn by Steele. That of Sir 
R(^r de Coyerlev is among the nnmher. 
Addison has, bowever, gained himself 
immortal honor by his manner of filling 
up this last character. Who is there that 
can forget, or he insensible to, the inimi- 
table, nameless graces, and rarioxis traits 
of nature and of old English character 
in it, — to his unpretending virtues and 
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amiaWe -weaknesses, — to his modesty, 
generosity, hospitality, and eccentric 
■whims, — to the respect of his neighbors 
and the affection of his domestics, — to 
his wayward, hopeless, secret passion for 
his fair enemy, the wdow, in which there 
is more of real romance and true delicacy 
than in a thousand tales of knight-er- 
rantry, (we perceive the hectic flush of 
his cheek, the faltering of his tongue in 
speaking of her bewitching airs and the 
‘ whiteness of her hand,’) — to the havoc 
he makes among the game in his neigh- 
borhood, — to his speech from the bench, 
to show the *■ Spectator’ what is thought 
of him in the country, — to his unwill- 
ingness to be put up as a sign- post, and 
his ha-rfng his own likeness turned into 
the Saracen's head, — to his gentle re- 
proof of the baggage of a gypsy that tells 
him *■ he has a widow in his line of life,’ — 
to his doubts as to the existence of witch- 
craft, and protection of reputed witches, 
— to his account of the family pictures, 
and his choice of a chaplain, — to his fall- 
ing asleep at church, and his reproof of 
John Williams, as soon as he recovered 
from his nap, for talking in sermon- 
time ? ” Hazlitt. 

“What would Sir Roger de Cover- 
ley be -without his follies and his charm- 
ing little brain-cracks ? If the good knight 
did not call out to the people sleeping in 
church, and say ‘ Amen ’ with such a 
delightful pomposity ; if he did not make 
a speech in the assize court apropos des 
bottes^ and merely to show his dignity to 
Mr. Spectator; if he did not mistake 
Madam Boll Tearsheet for a lady of q^uality 
in Temple Garden ; if he -were -wiser than 
he is ; if he had not his humor to salt 
his life, and were hut a mere English 
gentleman and game-preserver, — of what 
worth were he to us ? We love him for 
his vanities as much as his virtues. 
What is ridiculous is delightful in him ; 
we are so fond of him because we laugh 
at him so.” Thacktray. 

The greatest risk which, he seems to have 
incur'-ed, in his military capacity, was one 
somewhat resembling the escape of Sir Rofier 
de CoverPj/'s ancestor at Worcester, who was 
saved froni the slaughter of that action by 
having been absent from the field. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Coviello Cko-ve-eVlo, 102). A Cala- 
brian clo-wn who fig-ures in the “ cimi- 
medin (MV arie,^^ or Italian popular 
comedy. 

Crabshaw, Timothy. The name of 
Sir Lanncelot Greaves’s squire, in 
Smollett’s “Adventures” of that 
redoubted and quixotic knight. 


Crabtree. A character in Smollett’s 
novel, “ The Adventures of Peregrine 
Fickle.” 

Cradle of Liberty. A popular name 
given to Faneuil (fuiriil ) Flail, a large 
public edifice in Boston, Massachu- 
setts, celebrated as being the place 
where the orators of the^'KevoIutioa 
roused the people to resistance to 
British oppression. 

Crane, Ichabod. The name of 
a credulous Yankee schoolmaster, 
■whose adventures are related in the 
“ Legend of Sleepy Hollow,” in 
Irving’s “ Sketch-book.” 

‘‘ The cognomen of Crane was not 
inapplicable to his person. He was tall, 
but exceedingly lank, -with narrow shoul- 
ders. long arms and legs, hands that dan- 
gled a mile out of his sleeves, feet that 
might have served for .shovels, and his 
whole frame most loosely hung together. 
His head, was .small, and flat at top, with 
huge ears, large, green, glassy eyes, and 
a long, snipe nose, so that it looked like 
a weather-cock perched upon his spindle 
neck, to tell which way the wind blew. 
To see him striding along the profile of a 
hill on a -windy day, with hi.s clothes bag- 
ging and fluttering about him, one might 
have mistaken him for the genius of fam- 
ine descending upon the earth, or some 
scarecrow eloped from a corn-field.” 

W. Irving. 

Crapa-ud, Jean, 07 ’ Johnny (zhon 
kra/po', 62). [Sometimes incor- 
rectly written C r a p e a u .] A sport- 
ive designation of a Frenchman, or 
of the French nation collectively con- 
sidered. The following account has 
been given of the origin of this 
name : — 

‘‘ When the French took the city 
of Aras from the Spaniards, under Louis 
XIV., after a long and mo.st desperate 
siege, it was remembered that Nostradar' 
mus had sjiid, — 

‘ Les anciens crapauda prendront Sara ’ 
(The ancient toads shall Sara take). 

This line was then applied to this event 
in a very roundaboxit manner. Sara is 
Aras backward. By t/ie ancient toads 
were meant the French ; a.s that nation 
formerly had for its armorial hearings 
three of those odious reptiles instead of 
the three fiowers-de-luce which it now 
hears.” S€ivard\'i Anecdotes. 

In Elliott’s “ norm Apocalyp- 
ticje ” (vol. iv. p. 64, ed. 1847), may he 
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found a very full presentation of the 
reasons for believing that three toads, 
or three trogs, were the old arms of 
France. 

Crayon, G-Sorfrey, Esq. A pseu- 
donym. under which W ashington Ir- 
ving published “The Sketch-book.” 

Crazy Poet. See Mad Poet. 

Creakle, Mr. A tyrannous school- 
master in Dickens’s" novel of “ David 
Coppertield; ” represented as bully- 
ing the little David’s incipient man- 
liness out of him. 

Creole State. A name sometimes 
given to the State of Louisiana, in 
which the descendants of the original 
French and Spanish settlers consti- 
tute a large proportion of the popu- 
lation. 

Crescent City. A popular name for 
the city of New Orleans, the older 
portion of which is built around the 
convex side of a bend of the Missis- 
sippi River. In the progress of its 
growth up-stream, however, the city 
has now so extended itself as to fill 
the hollow of a curv'e in the oppo- 
site direction, so that the river-iront 
presents an outline resembling the 
character $• 

Cres'si-da. The heroine of Shake- 
speare’s play, “ Troilusand Cressida,” 
founded upon Chaucer’s “ Troilus 
and Cresseide ; ” represented as beau- 
tiful, witty, and accomplished, but 
impure. 

It is well known that there is no 
trace of the particular story of ‘ Troilus 
and Cressida ’ among the ancients. I find 
not so much as the name Cressida once 
mentioned.” Knigki. 

Cre-u'sS- [Gr. Kpeoua-a.] {Gr.f Rom, 
Myth.) A daughter of Priam and 
Hecuba, and the wife of jEneas, who 
became 1)\’ her the father <)fAscani us. 
When JEneas made his escape from 
the flames of Troy, with his father 
Anchises and his son Ascanius, she 
followed him, but was unable to keep 
him in sight, and became lost in the 
streets of the city. 

So when JEneas through the flames of Troy 
Bore his pale sire, and led Hs lovely boy ; 
With loiterinsr step the fair CYeum stay^ 

And death involved her in. eternal shade. 


CrSy'ton, Paul (-tn). A pseudonym 
of J. T. Trowbridge, a popular Ameri- 
can novelist of the present day^ 

Crichton, The Admirable (kridn). 
James Crichton, a Scottish gentleman 
of the sixteenth centmy'-, who, at the 
early age of fourteen, took his degree 
of Master of Arts, and was considered 
a prodigy, not only in abilities, but 
in actual attainments. [Written also- 
Creigh ton .] 

The editor of the translation before us has 
collected some anecdotes, one of which is truly 
sin^lar, and calls to mind the marveknis 
stones which are U)yioftheAdiiiira})le Creiffh- 
ion. Edin. Rev. 

He [Keyserling:] carried off all manner of 
coUejre pnzes, and was the Admirtihle Crich- 
ton of konigsberg University and the gradu- 
ates there. Carlyle. 

Crisp. One of the names of Puck, or 
Robin Goodfellow. 

Cris'pin. 1. The patron of shoe-mak- 
ers, represented as such in the cere- 
monial processions of the craft. He is 
also worshiped as a saint and mart\Tr 
by- the Catholic church. About tlie 
middle of the third century, under the 
reign of Diocletian, Crispin, with his 
brother Crispian, accompanied St. 
Quentin when he preached the gospel 
in France. The two brothers settled 
at Soissons, and, while pursuing their 
mission, supported themselves by 
making shoes, until their martyr- 
dom, A. D. 287. 

2. The name of a valet in French 
comedy ; — popularly used to desig- 
nate a Vag or jester. 

Cris'pirL-Cat'i-line. A nickname 
fastened by' Mirabeau upon D’Es- 
premenil, in ridicule of his conspira- 
cies. He seems to have thought the 
name of Catiline alone too respect- 
able, and therefore prefixed that of 
Crispin, which probably^ alludes to a 
comedy' in one act, published in 1707 
by Le Sage, and called “ Crispin the 
Rival of his Master.” The stoiy^ 
turns on the tricks of Crispin to gain 
the affections of his master’s mistress. 

ISTote further our old Parlementary friend 
Crispin-CaiUme d’Espireiuenil. Cai'lyh. 

Griss Krmgle. See Kkiss Kbingle. 

Croaker. A character in Goldsmith’s 
comedy, “ The Good-natured IVIaii ; ” 
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intended as a caricature on men who 
are always tilled with groundless 
and ludicrous apprehensions. 

The voung traveler expected a burst of in- 
dignation; but w'hether, as fVocti-erh-iy.',, . . . 
our hero had exhausted himself in fretting 
awav his misfortunes beforehand, s») that he 
did hot feel them when they actually arrived, 
or -whether he found the company in which 
he was placed too congenial to lead him to re- 
pine atanv thing which dela 5 'ed his journej*, 
it is certain that he submitted to his lot with 
much resignation. Sir IF. 

Cro'cus. [Gr. Kpdxo?.] ( Gr. </ Eom, 
Myth.) A young man -who was en- 
amored of "the n’^Tnph Sniilax, and 
was changed by the gods into a saf- 
fron-plant, because he loved without 
being loved again. 

Oroe'sus. [Gr. Kpoto-o?.] The last 
king of Lydia, and the richest man 
of his time. 

Crof'tafL-gry, Chrys'tai. A pseudo- 
nym of Sir Walter Scott; the name of 
the imaginary editor of his “ Chroni- 
cles of the Canongate.’’ 

Cro'nos. [Gr. Kpdvo?.] {Gr. Myth.) 
The youngest of the Titans; iden- 
tified* by the Romans with Saturn. 
See Saturn. 

Crow-de'ro (9). [From cromd, an 
ancient kind of violin.] A fiddler 
who figures in Butler’s “ Hudibras.” 

To confirm him in this favorable opinion, I 
began to execute such a complicated fiourish 
as I thought must have turned Crowdero into 
a pillar of atone with envy and wonder. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Crowe, Captain. A celebrated nauti- 
cal personage in Smollett’s “ Adven- 
tures of Sir Launcelot Greaves.” 

Captain Crowe had commanded 
a merchant ship in the Mediterranean 
trade for many years, and saved some 
money by dint of frugality and traffic. 
He was an excellent seaman, — brave, ac- 
tive, friendly in his way, and scrupulously 
honest ; but as little acquainted with the 
world as a sucking child ; whimsical, im- 
patient, and so impetuous that he could 
not help breaking in upon the conversa- 
tion, whatever it might be, with, repeated 
interruptions, that seemed to burst from 
him by involuntary impulse. When he 
himself attempted to speak, he never 
finished his period, but made such a 
number of abrupt transitions that his 
discourse seemed to be an unconnected 
series of unfinished sentences, the mean- 
ing of which it was not easy to decipher.” 

Smollett. 


Crowfield, Cliristoplier. A pseudo- 
nym of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

Crowquill, A. A pseudonym adopt- 
ed by Alfred Henry Forrester (b. 
1805), a popular English humorist 
of the present day. 

Crummies, Mr. (kruindz). The ec- 
centric manager of a theatrical com- 

E aiiv in Dickens’s novel of “‘Nicho- 
is ISlickleby.” 

Crii'soe, Bob'in-son (-sn). The hero 
of De Foe’s great novel; a ship- 
wrecked sailor who for many years 
leads a solitary existence on an Unin- 
habited island of the tropics, and 
who alleviates his long reclusion by 
an inexhaustible prodigality of con- 
trivance. 

4®=* De Foe founded this story upon 
the adventures of Alexander Selkirk ;b. 
1676), a Scottish sailor who was left on, 
the uninhabited island of Juan Fernandez 
in 1704, by his captain, one Straddling, 
to whom he had given some cause of of- 
fense. Here he resided for four years and 
four months, when he was rescued by 
Captain Woods Rogers, and taken to 
England. De Foe has often been charged 
with having surreptitiously token the 
story of Crusoe from the papers of Selkirk, 
but he can have borrowed little beyond 
the mere idea of a man being left alone 
on a desert isle, there being scarcely any 
thing common to the adventures of the 
real and the fictitious solitary. 

There are Rohinson Cntsoes in the moral as 
well as physical world . . . ; men cast on 
desert islands of thought and speculation; 
without companionship; without worldly re- 
8ource.s; forced to arm and clothe themselves 
out of the remains of shipwrecked hopes, and 
to make a home for their solitary hearts in 
the nooks and comers of imagination and 
reading. Leigh Hunt. 

What man does not remember with regret 
the first time that he read Robinson Oriisoe f 
Macaulay. 

It soon became evident to me, that, like 
Robinson Crusoe with his boat, I had begun 
on too large a scale, and that, to launch my 
history successfully, I must reduce its propor- 
tions. W. Irving. 

Crystal HiHs. An old name for the 
White Mountains, in New Hamp- 
shire, sometimes used by modem 
writers. 

Wc had passed 

The high source of the Saco; and, bewildered 
In the dwarf spruce-belts of the Crystal Hills. 
Had heard above us, like a voice in the cloud, 
The horn of Fabyan sounding. Whittier, 

Cu'bit-op'o-lis. See Mesopotamia. 
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Cuddie, Headrigg. See Headrigg, 

CUDDIE. 

CuTfee, or Cxd^fey. A familiar or 
contemptuous name applied to ne- 
groes. The word is said to be of 
African origin, and it has been borne 
as a surname. See Sambo. 

Africa alone, of all nations, — though Turkey 
has a leaninj^ that way, — sets up iatner-s as a 
Btandani of beauty. But Ciiffcy is not ac- 
knowledged by the rest of the world as the 
arbiter eTefjantiarum. Putnam’s Mag. 

Cunc-ta'tor. [Lat., the delayer.] A 
surname given to the illustrious Eo- 
man general, (i^uintus Fabius Maxi- 
mus Verrucosus (d. b. c. 203), on ac- 
count of his cautious but salutary 
measures in opposing the progress olf 
Hannibal. He avoided all direct 
engagements, tantalized the enemy 
■with marches and counter-marches, 
watched his movements with unre- 
mitting vigilance, cut off his strag- 
glers and foragers, and compelled 
him to weaiy^ liis allies by necessary 
exactions, and to dishearten his sol- 
diers by fruitless maneuvers, while 
liorae gained by the delay, and as- 
sembled her forces in greater strength. 

IfWellin^ton found it judicious to play the 
Cunctator in Portugal and Spain, he would 
hardly have followed the Fabian tactics, if he 
had met the French in England. Szabad. 

Cundgonde, Mmle. (kii'nS-'gSnd', 
34, 62). The mistress of Candlde in 
Voltaire’s novel of this name. 

Bright goddess [the moon], if thou art not 
tfH) busy with Candid and J&s Cuneguml’s 
affairs, take Tristram Shandy’s under thy pro- 
tection also. Sterne. 

Cii'pid. [Lat. Cupido.'] ( Gr. Rom. 
Myth.) The son of Mars and Venus; 
the god of love. He was the con- 
stant companion of his mother, and, 
armed with bow and arrows, he shot 
the darts of desire into the bosoms 
of both gods and men. He was rep- 
resented as a winged child or youth, 
and often with a bandage covering 
his eyes- 

Cn'ran. A courtier, in Shakespeare’s 
tragedy of “Lear.” 

Gurate of Meudon (mo'do*!', 43, 62). 
[Fr. Le Cure de Meudon.l A name 
by which Rabelais (1483-1553), the 
French satirist, is often referred to. 
He was, during the latter part of his 
life, the parish priest of Meudon. 


Cu'ri-a'ti-i (9,23). Three Albanian 
brothers, who, according to an old 
Roman legend, fought, in the time 
of Tullus Hostilius, with three Ro- 
man brothers, tiic Horatii, and were 
conquered by the cumiing and brav- 
ery of one of them. 

Ou'ri-o. A gentleman attending on 
the Duke of Illyria in Shakespeare’s 
“ Twelfth Night.” 

Ciiido"iis Impertinent, The. [Sp. 
El Curioso Jmpertineiiie.'] 'fhe title 
of a*’‘novel” or tale introduced by 
Cerrantes into his “Don Quixote” 
by way of episode, and a designation 
of one of the characters in it, an 
Italian gentleman who is foolish 
enough to make trial of his wife’s 
virtue — of ■which he is firmly con- 
vinced — by persuading a trusted 
friend to seem to lay siege to it. He 
suffers the deserved j^ualty of his 
impertinent curiosity in the treacfa- 
ep?" of his friend and the infidelity of 
his wife. 

Ciir-ta'n|. [It., the shortener; — so 
called from its being used to cut off 
heads.] 1. The sword of Ogier the 
Dane. 

2. The sword of Edward the Con- 
fessor, which is borne before the 
kings of England at their coronation. 
It has a blunted edge as l^ing eyi- 
blematical of mercy, and js carried 
between the swords of justice tempo- 
ral and justice spiritual. 

Onr'ti-o (kurishl-o). A servant to 
Petruchio, in Shakespeare’s “ lam- 
ing of the Shrew.” 

Cul^nrse, Moll, or Mall. A pseudo- 
nym of Mary Frith, a notorious char- 
acter frequently mentioned or allud- 
ed to by the older English writers. 
She is the heroine of Middleton’s 
comedy entitled “ The Roaring Girl,” 
and is introduced by Nat. Field, a 
contemporary dramatist, in his piece 
called “Amends tor Ladies.” 

OiitRe, Captain. A character in 
Dickens’s “ Dombey and Son,” com- 
bining great humor, eccentricity, and 
pathos. He is distinguished for his 
simplicity, credulity, and generous 
trustfulness. One of his famous ex- 
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presjsions is, “ When found, make a 
note of.” 

Are there any of you, my readers, who have 
not read the “ Life of Robert Hall ” ? If so, in 
the words of the great Captain Chittle.> “ When 
found, make a note of it. Never mind wliat 
your theological opinion is, . . . send for 
Robert Hall. iiirJE. Bulwer Lytton. 

Cyb'e-le. {Rojn. Myth.) The daugh- 
ter of Coelus and Terra, and the wife 
of Saturn ; the same as the Rhea 
and Ops of the Greeks. She is rep- 
resented as wearing a mural crown, 
and riding in a chariot drawn by 
lions, or seated on a throne with lions 
at her side. [Called also Bona Bea 
and Mother of the Goik.'\ 

Might she the wise Latona be, 

Or the towered Vyhele, 

Mother of a hundred gods? 

Juno dares not give her odds. Milton. 
She looks a sea-Q/hefe, fresh from ocean, 
Rising with her tiara of proud towers. 

At airy distance, with majestic motion, 

A ruler of the waters and their powers. 

Byron (pa Venice'). 

Cy'clops. [Lat. Cychpes^ Gr. Kv<A.ft>- 
re?, the round-eyed.] ( 6V. ^ Bom. 
Myth.) A gigantic one-eyed race of 
men inhabiting the sea-coasts of Si- 
cily, sons of Coelus and Terra. Ac- 
cording to Hesiod, they w’-ere three in 
number, and their nanies were Arges, 
Steropes, and Brontes. Homer de- 
scribes them as wild, insolent, law- 
less shepherds, who devoured human 
beings. A later tradition represents 
them as Vulcan’s assistants in fabri- 
cating the thunderbolts of Jupiter. 
See Polyphemus. 

Cfyl-le'ni-us. [Gr. KuAAiJvtos.] (Gr. 
Bom. Myth . ) A surname of Mer- 
cury, derived from Mount Cyllene, in 
Ar^dia, where he was born. 

Cym-nbe-line, or Cym'be-line. A 
legendary or mythical king of Brit- 
ain, and” the hero of Shakespeare’s 
play of the same name. 


Cyn'o-sure. [Lat. Cynosura^ Gr. 
Kwocroupa.] {Gr. tf Roiii. A[yth.) An 
Idajan nymph, and one of the nurses 
of Jupiter, who placed her in the 
constellation Ursa Minor., as the pole- 
star. 

Towers and battlements it sees 
Boftuiued high in tufted trees, 

Where perhaps some beauty lies, 

The Cynosure of neighboring eyes. 

Milton. 

CyrL'tbi-a. [Gr. Koj'Sta.] ) ( Gr. 
Cyii''thi-iis. [Gr. Kv^eto?.] j Bom. 
Myth.) Surnames respectively of Di- 
ana and Apollo, — henceapplied to the 
sun and moon, — derived from Mount 
Cynthus, in the island of Delos, their 
birthplace. See Apollo, Diana. 

Even Q/nthia looks haggard of an after- 
noon, as we may see her sometimes in the 

E resent winter season, with Phoebus staring 
er out of countenance from the opposite side 
of the heavens. Thackeray- 

Cyp4 -ris'sus. [Gr. KvTrapttroro?.] {Gr. 
Mom. Myth.) A beautiful youth, 
beloved by Apollo, whose favorite 
stag he inadvertently killed, in con- 
sequence of which immoderate grief 
seized upon him, and he was meta- 
morphosed into a cypress. 

C;^-re'iie. [Gr. KupTjvrj.] ( Gr. ^ Bom. 
Myth.) A water-njunph, the mother 
of Aristseus. Her residence under the 
Peneus, and the visit of her son to her, 
are described in a beautiful episode in 
the fourth book of Virgil’s “Geor- 
gies.” 

C^-the'ra. ^ [Gr. K’Cdrjpa.'] ) ( Gr. (f 
Cyth^e-re'a. [Gr. Ku06peta.] ) Bcmi. 
Myth.) Ditferent forms of a surname 
of * Venus, derived from the town of 
Cythera, in Crete, or the isle of Cy- 
thera, where the goddess was said to 
have first landed, and where she had 
a celebrated temple. 

Violets dim, 

But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes. 

Or CytherecHs breath. Shak. 
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DaBd'a-lus (IT). [Gr. Aai'SoAo?.] {Gr, 
^ Rom. Myth.) A most ingenious 
artist of Athens, who formed the 
famous Cretan labyrinth, and who, 
by the help of wings which he con- 
structed, fled from Crete across the 
JEgean Sea, to escape the resentment 
of xVlinos. He was thought to be the | 
inventor of carpentry and of most of 
its tools, such as the saw, the ax, the 
gimlet, and the like. See Icarus. 

Da'gon. [A diminutive of the Heb. 
Jay* a fish.] {Myth.) A Phcenician 
or Syrian divinity, who, according 
to the Bible, had richly adorned tem- 

f iles in several of the Philistine cities, 
n profane historv^, the name by which 
he is known is i)erceto. He is repre- 
sented as having the face and hands 
of a man and the tail of a fish ; and 
he seems to have been generally re- 
garded as a symbol of fertility and 
reproduction. See Judyes 23; 1 
Sam. V. 4. 

Next came one j 

Who mourned in earnest, when the captive j 

ark i 

Maimed his brute image, head and hands j 

lopped off 

In Ms own temple, on the grunsel edge. 

Where he fell flat, and shamed his worship- - 
er»: ' 

Dagon Ms name; sea-monster, upward man 
And downward fish: yet had his temple high 
Reared in Azotus, dreaded through the coast 
Of Palestine, in Gath and Ascalon, 

And Accaron and Gaza’s frontier bounds. 

Milton. 

Dag'o-net, Sir. The attendant fool 
of King Arthur- [Written also 
Daguenet.] 

I was then Sir Dagomt in Arthur’s show. 

Shah. 

3Dal-gar'iio, Iiord. A prominent 
character in Sir Walter Scott’s “ For- 
tunes of Nigel;” a profligate young 
Scottish lord, thoroughly heartless 
and shameless, who carried “the 
craft of gray hairs under his curled 
love-loc^-” 

Dal-iet'ty, Eittmaster Du^gpd. 
A mercenary soldier of fortune in Sir 
Walter Scott’s “Legend of Mont- 
rose,” distinguished for his pedantiy, 
conceit, cool intrepidity, vulgar as- 


surance, knowledge of the world, 
greediness, and a hundred other 
qualities, making him one of the 
most amusing, admirable, and nat- 
ural characters ever dravm by the 
band of genius. 

“The general idea of the charac- 
ter is familiar to our comic dramatists 
after the Restoration, and may be said in 
some measure to be compounded of Cap- 
tain Fluellen and Bobadil ; but the ludi- 
crous combination of the soicJado with 
the divinity student of Mareschal College 
is entirely origioal.” Jeffrey. 

Our second remark is of the cireomstanee 
that no Historian or iSarrator, neither Schil- 
ler, Strada, Thuanus, Monroe, nor I/vgald 
Dalgetty, makes any mention of Ahasuer’s 
having been present at the battle of J.Qtzen. 

Carlyle. 

He [a hack author] lets out his pen to the 
highest bidder, as Captain Dalgetty let out his 
Bword. E.l\ Whijple. 

Eamis (da'me')» A character in 
Moliere’s comedy of “Tartufie,” dis- 
tinguished by his self-willed impetu- 
osity. 

Dam'o-clSg. [Gr. Aa/ioKA^.] A 
courtier of the elder Dionysius, the 
tyrant of Syracuse. Having extolled 
Ibe happine^s caused by the poss-es- 
sion of wealth and power, Dionysius 
gave him a striking illustration of the 
real nature of such seeming happiness, 
by placing him at a table loaded with 
delicacies, and surrounded by all the 
insignia of royalty, hut, in the midst 
of his magnificent banquet, Dan.o- 
cles, chancing to Icok upward, taw 
a shaiT? and naked sword suspended 
over his head by a single horse-hair. 
A sight so alarming instantly changed 
his views of the felicity of kings. 

Like Damocles at his celebrated banquet, 
Rebecca perpetually beheld, amid the gor- 
geous display, the sword which was sm pended 
over the heads of her people by a single hair. 

Sir tr. ScotU 

On what JDamoefcf- hairs must the judg- 
ment-sword hang over this distracted earth. 

Carlyle. 

Ba-moe'-t^. A herdsman in Theoc- 
ntus and* Virgil; hence, any herds- 
man or rustic. 

Rou^ danced, and fauns with cloven 
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3e absent 

sonpr- 
Miltorn. 

3Da'm6ii. [Gr. Aa/iu>v.] 1. A noble 
Pythagorean of Sjnracuse, memorable 
for his friendship for Pythias, or 
Phintias, a member of the same sect. 
The latter, ha\nng been condemned 
to death by Dionysius I., the tyrant 
of Syracuse, begged leave to go home 
for the purpose of arranging his at- 
fairs, Damon pledging his own life 
for the return of his friend. Dio- 
nysius consented, and P^iihias came 
back just in season to save Damon 
from death. Struck by so rare and 
noble an example of mutual friend- 
ship, the tyrant pardoned Pythias, 
and entreated to be admitted as a 
third into their sacred fellowship. 

2. A goat-herd in the third Eclogue 
of Yirgd ,* hence, any rustic or swain. 

Damsel of Brittany. A name given 
to Eieanora, daughter of Geodrey, 
third son of Henry II. of England, 
and Duke of Brittany by marriage 
with Constance, the “daughter and 
heiress of Duke Conan IV. 

4®=* Richard, the successor of Henry, 
dying without issue, the English crown 
rightfully devolved upon Arthur, the son 
of Geoffrey ; but John, the brother of 
ihchard, and the youngest of the sons of 
Henry, determined to secure it to him- 
self. He. therefore, managed to capture 
the young prince, his nephew, and con- 
signed him to close custody, first in the 
eastle of Falaise, and afterward at Rouen, 
where he is supposed to have murdered 
him by his own hand- Arthur being 
dead, the next in the order of succession 
was Eleanor, his sister. John, however, 
obtained possession of her person, carried 
her to England, and confined her in the 
castle of Bristol, in which prison she re- 
mained till her death, in 1241. 

Dan'A-e. [Gr. Aam-rj.] ( Gr. ^ Rom. 
Myth.) The daughter of Acrisius, 
and the mother of Perseus by Jupi- 
ter, who visited her in the forax of a 
shower of gold when she was shut 
up in a tower by her father. 

Da-naT-d.e§. [Lat. ; Gr. AavatSev.j 
{Gr. ^ Rom. Myth.) The fifty 
daughters of Danaus, king of Argos, 
betrothed to the fifty sons of gEgyp- 
tus, all of whom they killed on the 


From the glad sound would not 1 
And old ^amcetas loved to hear our 


first night after marriage, in fulfill- 
ment ofa promise exacted by Danaus, 
Lynceus alone excepted, who was 
spared by his wife Hypermnestra. 
Her guilty sisters were punished for 
their crime, in Hades, by being com- 
pelled everlastingly to “draw water 
out of a deep well, and pour it into a 
vessel full of holes. 

Bandie Binmont. See Dinmont, 
Band IE. 

Dandin, G-eorge (zhofzh don'da’^', 58, 
62, 64). The title of a comedy by Mo- 
liere, and the name of its hero, a 
Avealthy French citizen, who has had 
the impudence to marry a sprig of 
quality, daughter of an old noble 
called Monsieur de Sotenville, and 
his no less noble spouse, Madame de 
la Prudoterie, and who, in conse- 
quence, is exposed at once to the 
coquetry of a light-headed wife, and 
to the rigorous sway of her parents, 
who, called upon to interpose with 
their authority, place their daughter 
in the ri|jht, and the imhappy rotu~ 
rie7\ their son-in-law, in the wTong, 
on every appeal which is made to 
them. “Falling, in consequence of 
this mesalliance^ into many disagree^ 
able situations, he constantly ex- 
claims, “ Ta I' as voulu^ George I) in~ 
din,'‘‘’ You would have it so, George 
Dandin. The expression has hence 
become proverbial to denote self-in- 
flicted pain, and the name is common- 
ly applied to any silly, simple-minded 
fbllow. 

If you have really been fool enough to fall 
in love there, and have a mind to play Ocorae 
Dandin^ I’ll find you some money for the 
port. C. Reade. 

Dandin, Perrin (pef'rai^' 

62.) 1. The name of an ignorant rustic 
judge in Rabelais, who heard causes 
sitting on the first trunk of a tree 
whicii he met, instead of seating him- 
self, like other judges, on the fleurs- 
de-lis. 

2. The name of a ridiculous judge, 
in Racine’s comedy, “ Les Plaideurs,” 
and in La Fontaine’s “ Fables.” 

Dangle. A prominent character in 
Sheridan’s farce, “ The Critic ; ” one 
of those theatrical amateurs who be- 
siege a manager with impertinent 
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flattery and gratuitous advice. He 
is said to have been intended for a 
Mr. Thomas Vaughan, author of 
“ The Hotel,” an indilferently suc- 
cessful play. 

Daniel, The Well-langnaaged. A 
name given by William Brovnie 
(1590-1645), in his ‘‘ Britannia’s 
Pastorals,” to the English poet 
Samuel Daniel (1562-1619), whose 
writings are remarkable for their 
modern style and pervading purity 
of taste and grace of language. 

Daph'ne. [Gr. Aa^ny.] ( Or, Rom, 
Myth.) A beautiful maiden beloved 
by Apollo, and metamorphosed into 
a"laurel-tree while attempting to es- 
cape from him. 

Kay, lady, sit; if I but wave this -wand. 

Tour nen’es are all chained up in alab^ter. 
And you a statue, or, as Daphne was, 
Eoot-bouud, that fled Apollo. JUlton. 

Daph'nis. [Gr. Add>vt 9 .] {Gr.f Rom. 
Myth.) A beautiful young Sicilian 
shepherd, a son of Mercury. He was 
the inventor of bucolic poetry, and a 
favorite of Pan and Apollo. 

Dapper. A clerk in “ The Alchemist,” 
a play by Ben Jonson. 

This reminds us of the extreme doting at- 
tachment which the queen of the fairies is rep- 
resented to have taken for Dapper. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Dapple. The name of Sancho’s ass, 
in Cervantes’s romance of “Bon 
Quixote.” 

Dar'by and J5an. A married couple 
said to have lived, more than a cen- 
tury ago, in the village of Healaugh, 
ill the West Riding of Yorkshire, and 
celebrated for their long life and con- 
jugal felicity. Thev are the hero 
and heroine of a ballad called “ The 
Happy Old Couple,” yrhich has been 
attributed to Prior, hut is of uncer- 
tain authorship. Timperley says that 
Darby was a printer in Bartholomew 
Close, who med in 1730, and that 
the ballad was written by one of his 
apprentices by the name of Henry 
WoodfalL 

You might have sat, like Dar^p caul Jcxm. 
and flattered each other; and billcid and cooed 
like a pair of pigeons on a perch- Thackeray. 

Indeed now, if vou would hut condescend 
to forgive and forget, perhaps some day or 
other we rnav be DoThp amljoan, — only, you 
see, just at this moment I am really not worthy 
of such a Joan. Sir E. Eulwer Lytton. * 


Dar'dl-ntis- [Gr. Adpdavo?.] ( Gr. f 
Rom. M yth.) The son of Jupiter and 
Elect ra of Arcadia, and ancestor of 
the royal race of Tro 3 % 

Da're§ (9). One of the competitors at 
the funeral games of Aiichises in 
SJcily, described in the hfth book of 
Virgil’s “.^neid.” He w^as over- 
come at the combat of the cestus by 
Entellus. 

A Trojan combat would be something new: 
Let Dares beat Entellus black and blue. 

Coxcper. 

Dark and Bloody Ground, TBe. 

An expression often used in allusion 
to Kentucky, of wdiich name it is 
said to be the translation. The 
hrase is an epitome of the early 
istoiy^ of the State, of the dark and 
bloody conflicts of the first w’hite 
settlers with their savage foes; but 
the name originated in the fact that 
this w’as the grand battle-ground 
betw’een the northern and southern 
Indians. 

Dark Day, The. May 19, 1780; — 
so called on account of a remarkable 
darkness on that day extending over 
all New England. In some places, 
persons could not see to read common 
print in the open air lor several hours 
together. Birds sang their evening 
song, disappeared, and became silent; 
fowls went to roost; cattle sought the 
ham-yard; and candles were lighted 
in the houses. The obscuration be- 
gan about ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and continued till the middle of 
the next night, but with diflerences 
of degree and duration in difierent 
places. For several days previous, 
the wind had been variable, but 
chiefly from the southwest and the 
northeast. The tme cause of this re- 
markable phenomenon is not known- 

David. See Jokathak. 

Da'vns. The name commonly given 
to slaves in Latin comedieL ^ The 
proverb, ‘’‘’Dams non (Edipiis^^'' 
I am Bairns, not CEdipus, (that is, a 
simple serv^ant, not a resolver of rid- 
dles,) occurs in Terence. 

Da'vy. Servant to Shallow, in the 
Second Part of Shakespeare’s “ King 
Henry TV.” 
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Old Gudyill associated himself •with, a party 
eo much to his taste, pretty much as Davy in 
the revels of his master, Justice Shallow. 

iiir fV. Scott. 

Davy Jones. See Jo^’Es, Davy. 

Daw^son, Bully (sn). A uoted Lon- 
don sharper, swaggerer, and de- 
bauchee, especially in Blackfriars and 
its infamous purlieus. He lived in 
the seventeenth century, and was a 
contemporary of Rochester and Eth- 
erege. An allusion, to him occurs in 
the “ Spectator,” No. 2. 

Tom Brown had a shrewder inaight into 
this kind of character than either of his pred- 
ecessors. He divides the palm more equably, 
and allows his hero a sort of dimidiate pre- 
eminence: A’ m//?/ kicked by half 
the town, and half the town kicked hv Ditlly 
JDawson." This was true retributive justice. 

Charle<i Lainh. 

"When, in our cooler moments, we reflect on 
his [Ilomer’s] Jove-protected ■warriors, his in- 
vulnerable Achilles, they dwindle into insig- 
niticance, and we are ready to exclaim, in the 
quaint language of another, “ Bully Dawson. 
would have fo'ugnt the Devil with .such ad- 
vantages.” Jones Very. 

Day of Barricades. [Fr. Journue de& 
BdrnVqt/es.] {Fr. mst.) 1. May 
12, 1588, on which day the Duke of 
Guise entered Paris, when Henry III., 
at his instigation, consented to take 
severe measures against the Hugue- 
nots, on the promise that the duke 
vrould assist him in purging Paris of 
strangers and obnoxious persons. No 
sooner, however, was an attempt 
made to carry out this plan, than the 
populace arose, erected barricades, 
and attacked the king’s troops with 
irresistible fury. Henry III., having 
requested the Duke of Guise to put a 
stop to the conflict, fled from Paris, 
and the moment the duke showed 
himself to the people, they pulled 
down the barricades. 

2. August 26, 1648 ; — so called on 
account of a riot, instigated by the 
leaders of the Fronde, which "took 
place in Paris on that day. 

Day of Corn-sacks. [Fr. Journee 
des Fdiiiies.] {Fr. Hist.) A name 
given to the 3d of January, 1591, 
tVom an attempt made by Henry IV. 
to surprise Paris on that"day. "Some 
of his officers, disguised as corn- 
dealers, with sacks on their shoul- 
ders, endeavored to get posses.sion of 
the gate St. Honore; but they were 


recognized, and obliged to make a 
hasty retreat. 

Day of Dupes. [Fr. Journee des 
Dupes.^ {Fr. IJist.) 1. A name 
^iven to the 11th of November, 1630, 
in allusion to a celebrated imbroglio 
by which the opponents of the prime 
minister Richelieu — at the head of 
whom w'ere Maria de’ Medici and 
Anne of Austria — were completely 
worsted in an attempt to ettect his 
removal from office, and the power 
of the cardinal w^as established upon 
a firmer basis than ever. 


Richelieu himself could not have taken a 

f loomier view of things, •when his levees were 
eserted, and his power hcemed annihilated 
before the Day of Dupes. 

Sir B. Bulwer Lytton. 


2 . August 4tli, 1789; — so called 
on account of the renunciation by the 
nobles and cler^’' in the French 
National Convention of their peculiar 
immunities and feudal rights. 

Day Qf Gold Spars. [Fr. Journee 
des Epei'ons d' Or.'] See Battle of 
Spues. 

Day of the Sections. [Fr. Jo^irme 
des Sections] {Fr. Fist.) The name 
commonly given to an affray which 
occurred on the 4th of October, 1793, 
between the troops under the control 
of the Convention and the National 
Guard acting in the interest of the 
sections of Paris. The contest re- 
sidted in the success of the Conven- 
tion. 


Dean of St. Patrick’s. A title of 
Jonathan Swift (1667-1745), the cele- 
brated English satirist, by which he 
is often referred to. The deanery^ of 
St. Patrick’s is in Dublin. Swift 
was appointed to the place in 1713, 
and retained it until his death. 


Deans, Douce Da'vie. A poor cow- 
feeder at Edinburgh, and the father 
of Effie and Jeanie Deans, in Sir 
Walter Scott’s novel, “ The Heart 
of Mid-Lothian.” He is remarkable 
for his ndigious peculiarities, for his 
magnanimity in affliction, and his 
amusing absurdities in prosperity. 

Deans, Eflfie. A character in Scott’s 
“ Heart of Mid-Lothian,” whose lover 
abandons her after effecting her ruin. 
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Deans, Jean'ie. The heroine of 
Scott’s “ Heart of Mid - Lothian.” 
The circumstances of her history are 
based upon tacts communicated to 
the author by a correspondent. 

“ She is a perfect model of sober 
heroism : of the union of good sense with 
strong affections, firm principles, and 
perfect disinterestedness ; and of the 
calm superiority to misfortune, danger, 
and difficulty, which such a uuion must 
create.” Senior. 

We follow the travelers [In the “Pilgrim’s 
Progress ”] through their allegoncal progress 
with interest not inferior to that with which 
we follow Elizabeth from Sibena to Moscow, 
or Jeanie Deans fironi Edinburgh to London. 

Jlacaulaif. 

Debatable Land, The. A tract of 
laud on the -vvestern border of Eng- 
land and Scotland, between the Esk 
and Sark, which was at one time 
claimed by both kingdoms, and was 
afterward" divided between them. It 
was long the residence of thieves and 
banditti, to whom its dubious state 
atibrded a refuge. 

Decree of Fontaineblean (fonTun- 
blo')* Bist.) An edict of the 
Emperor Napoleon I., dated at Fon- 
tainebleau, October 18, 1810, ordering 
the burning of all English goods. 

DedTock, Sir XiSices'ter (lesTfr). 
A character in Dickens’s novel of 
“ Bleak House.” ‘‘ He is an honor- 
able, obstinate, truthful, hi^h-spirit- 
ed, intensely prejudiced, perfectly un- 
reasonable man.” 

Deerslayer. The hero of Cooper’s 
novel of the same name. 

This character ... is the au- 
thor’s ideal of a chivalresque manhood, 
of the grace which is the natural flower 
of pnritv and virtue : not the Stoic, but 
the Chri.‘>tian of the woods, the man of 
honorable act and sentiment, of courage 
and truth.” Duyckinck. 

Defender of the Faith. [Lat. Fidei 
JDeftmor.'] A title conferred, in 
1521, by Pope Leo X- up^on King 
Henry Till, of England, in conse- 
quence of a Latin treatise “ On the 
Seven Sacraments” which the lat- 
ter had published in confutation of 
Luther, and had dedicated to that 
pontiff. The title was not made 
heritable by his heirs, and Pope Paul 
in., in 1535, upon the king’s apostasy 


I in turning suppressor of religious 
I houses, fonnaliy revoked and with- 
drew it. Henry, however, continued 
to use it as a part of the royal style, 
and, in 1543, parliament annexecl it 
for ever to the crown by stat. 35 Hen. 
Till. c. 3. 

It has been shown that the same 
title was populariy applied to, or wa^ as- 
sumed by, some of the kings of England 
who preceded Henry YIIX., as liichard 
II. and Henry VU. 

Deg^o-re', Sir. [A corruption of 
JJerjare^ or Vegare, meaning a per- 
son “ almost lost.”] The hero of a 
romance of high antiquity, and for- 
merly very popular, an abstract of 
w'hicn may be seen in Ellis’s Speci- 
mens of the Early English Poets.” 

De-id^l-mi'a. [Gr. ATjlSdtteta.] { Gr. 
if Rom. Mgfh.) The daughter of 
Lycomedes, king of Se\Tos, and the 
mother of Pyrrhus by Achilles. 

De-iph'o-bus. [Gr. Ar]i4>o^o<;.] {Gr. 
4' Rom. Myth.) A son of Priam and 
Hecuba. After the death of Paris, 
he married Helen, but was betrayed 
by her to the Greeks. Next to Sec- 
tor, he was the bravest among 
Trojans. 

Dftj^5-Ili'r5(9). [Gr. Aijlax'eepa.] {Gr. 
4 Rom. Myth.) A daughter of 
^neus, and the wife of Hercules, 
whose death she involuntarily caused 
by sending him a shirt w’liich had 
been steeped in the poisoned blood of 
Nessus, who falsely told her that his 
blot>d would enable her to preserve 
her husband's love. On hearing that 
Hercules had burnt himself to death to 
escape the tonnent it occasioned, she 
killed herself in remorse and despair. 

Delatmay, Le Vicomte (lu ve^ko^t' 
d’lo'ni', 62). A nom de lAune of 
Mme. Delphine de Girardin (1804- 
1855), under which she TOblished her 
best-known work, the ^‘Parisian Let- 
ters ” (“-Zeftres Rnrisierims ”), which 
originally appeared in La Presse,” 
a newspaper edited by her husband, 
^)mile de Girardin. 

Delectable Motmtains. In Bunyan’s 
allegory of “ The Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
a range of hills from, whose summit 
might be seen the Celestial City. 
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“Wlien the morning was up, they 
had him to the top of the house, and 
bid him look south. So he did, and 
behold, at a great distance he saw a 
most pleasant mountainous countr}’, 
beautified with woods, vineyards, 
fruits of all sorts, flowers also," wnth 
springs and fountains, veiy delectable 
to behold. Jsil xxxiii. 16, 17. ... 
They then went till they came to the 
Delectable Mountains. . . .Now there 
were on the tops of these mountains 
shepherds feeding their flocks. The 
pilgrims, therefore, went to them, and, 
leaning on their stalls (as is common 
with wean” pilgrims when they stand 
to talk wilh any by the way), they 
asked, ‘ Whose "delectable mountains 
are these, and whose be the sheep 
that feed upon them? ’ ” The shep- 
herds answered, These mountains 
are Emmanuers land, and they are 
within sight of his ciri”, and the 
sheep are his, and he laid down his 
life for them.” 

On the Muses” hill he is htmpy and good as 
one of the shepherds on the JJelectahle Moun- 
tains. Charles I/xnib. 

Delia. A poetical name given by 
the Eoman poet Tibullus (d. about 
B. c. 18) to his lady-love, w”hose real 
name is not certainly known, but is 
thought to have been Plnnm (from 
j}lanus), of ^”^011 the Greek Ddia 
(from 3)7 Ao?, clear, manifest, plain) is 
a translation. 

DeTi-a. [Gr. AtjkCa.'] ) ( Gr. cf Rom. 

DeTi-us. [Gr. A^Ato?.] ) M^h.) Sur- 
names respectively of Diana and 
Apollo, as bom " in Delos. See 
Delos. 

Delight of Mankin d. A name given 
by his subjects to Titus, emperor of 
Ilome (40^1), whose liberality, af- 
fability, mildness, and virtuous con- 
duct were the subject of general ad- 
miration. 

Dells Crus'cSng, or Della CJmsca 
School (delda krdbs'ka). A col- 
lective appellation applied to a class 
of sentimental poetasters of both 
sexes, which arose in England toward 
the close of the last century, and who 
were conspicuous for their affectation 
and bad taste, and for their high- 
flown panegyrics on one another. 


Their productions consisted of odes, 
elegies, epigrams, songs, sonnets, 
epistles, plays, &C. 

Some of these persons had, by- 
chance, been jumbled together for awhile 
at Florence, where they put forth a vol- 
ume of rhymec, under the title of “ The 
Florence Miseeiianj.’’ the insipidity and 
fantastic silliness of which transcend aU 
belief. Afterward, they and a number 
of other persons, their admirers and imi- 
tators, began to publish their effusions in 
England, chiefly in two daily newspapers 
called The World ” and “ The Oracle ; ” 
from which they were soon collected, and, 
with vast laudation, recommended to the 
public attention in a volume entitled 
The Album,” by Bell, the printer. An 
end was at length put to these inanities 
by the appearance, in 1794, of Gifford's 
“ Baviad,’’ which, in 1796, was followed 
by its continuation, the Mawiad,” — 
both powerful and extremely popular 
satires, which lashed the Della Crusca au- 
thors with merciless but deserved sever- 
ity. One of the founders of this school 
of poetry, I^Ir. Robert Merry, wrote under 
the signature of Della Crusca^ and this 
name was given to the whole brood of 
rhymsters to which he belonged, prob- 
ably because he became the most noted 
of them. Merry had traveled for some 
years on the Continent, and had made a 
long residence in Florence, where he was 
elected a member of the celebrated Acad- 
emy Della Crusra^ — that is. Academy of 
the Sieve, — which was founded for the 
purpose of purifying and refining the 
Italian language and style. In adopting 
the name of this Academy as a mow de 
"plume., Merry may not only have alluded 
to the fact of his menibcrship, but very 
possibly intended to intimate that what 
he should write would be quite exquisite, 
and ft ee ft om chaff. 1 1 wo uld appear that 
Merry was not the first of these writers 
whose lucubrations came out in “ The 
Oracle” and “The World;” for, says 
Gifford, “ While the epidemic malady was 
spreading from fool to fool, Bella Crnsca 
came over [from Italyj, and immediately 
announced himself hy a sonnet to Love. 
Anna Matilda wrote an incomparable 
piece of nonsense in praise of it ; and the 
two great luminaries of the age,’ as Mr. 
Bell calls them, fell desperately in love 
with each other.' From that period, not 
a day passed without an amatory epistle, 
fraught with lightning and thunder, et 
qvicquid Jiabent telonim armamentaria 
call. The fever turned to frenzy : Laura, 
Maria, Carlos, Oriaudo, Adelaide, and a 
thousand other nameless names, caught 
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tEe infection ; and from one end of the 
kingdom to the otht*r, all was uoa^en.^^i 
and Della Crusca/’ Other writers of f.nia 
school, besides Merrv, whose names have 
been preserved, are Mr. Bertie Greathead, 
a man of property and good family ; Mr. 
William Parsons, another gentleman of 
fortune ; Mr. Edward Jerningham {“ The 
Bard*'), author of numerous plays and 
poems 5 Miles Peter Andrews, a writer of 
prologues and epilogues; Mr, Edward 
Tophani, the proprietor of The World ; ” 
the ilev. Charles Este {^‘ MorosophEjJte,” 
as Gifford calls him), principal editor of 
that paper; Mr. Joseph Weston, a small 
magazine-critic of the day ; James Cobbe, 
a now-forgotten farce-wri ter ; Frederick 
Pilon, said to have been a player by pro- 
fession ; a Mr. Timothy, or Thomas, Ad- 
ney (who wrote under the anagram of 
•‘‘■Mit Yenda.’' or “■Mot Yenda*'); Mr. 
Thomas Vaughan {“ Edwin ’'') ; Mr. John 
Williams (“Tony — or Anthony — Pas- 
quin”); the celebrated James Boswell, 
who had not iet established his reputa- 
tion as the prince of biographers ; and 
the dramatists O'Keefe, Morton, Rey- 
nolds, Holoroft, Sheridiin, and the Youn- 
ger Oolman, who survived and recovered 
from their discreditable connection with 
the Della Cruscan folly. Of the female 
writers of this school, the principal mimes 
are those of Mrs. Piozzi, the widow of 
Johnson's friend Thraie, but at that time 
the wife of her daughter's music-m;ister ; 
3Irs. H. Cowley {- Anna Matilda'’), the 
clever authoress of the “ Belle's Strata- 
gem ; ” and the soniewhat notorious Mrs. 
Robinson, who, with all her levity, in- 
tellectual as well as moral, was not alto- 
gether without literary talent and poeti- 
cal feeling. In the prefece to the “Ma*- 
Tiad,” Gifford intimates that he had been 
chared with breaking butterflies upon 
a wheel ; but “ numy a man,” he adds, 
“who now affects to pity me for wasting 
my strength upon unresisting imbecility, 
would, not long since, have heard these 
poems with applause, and their praises 
with delight." On the other hand, the 
great patrou. Bell, the printer, accused 
him of *•* bespattering nearly all the po- 
etical eminence of the day.” ‘*Bat, on 
the whole,’’ says Gifford, •'■the clamor 
^inst me was not loud, aud was lost by 
insensible degrees in the applause of such 
as I was truly ambitious to please. Thus 
supported, the good effects of the satire 
(gloriose loquor) were not long in mani- 
festing themselves. Della Grusca ap- 
peared no more in - The Oracle,’ and, if 
any of his followers ventureii to tresit the 
town ■with a soft sonnet, it was not, as 
before, introduced by a pompous preface. 


Pope and Milton resumed their superior- 
ity, and Este aud his coadjutors silently 
^quiesced in the growing opinion of their 
incompetency, and showed some sense of 
shame,” 

DeT-os. [Gr. aijao?.] A small island 
in the JEgean Sea, one of the Cyclades. 
Here Apollo and Diana were bom, 
and here the former had a tamous 
oracle- Delos was at first a floating 
island, but Neptune fixed it to the 
bottom of the sea, that it might be a 
secure resting-place for Latoua. See 
Latona. 

Del'phi, [Gr. AeA^ot.] A famous 
oracle of Apollo in Phoeis, at the foot 
of Mount Farnassiis- [Erroneously 
written Delphos by early English 
writere.] 

Apollo from his shrine 
Can no more divine. 

With hollow shriek the steep of Delphos 
leaving. 

No nightly trance, or breathM spell. 

Inspires the pale-cyed priest from the pro- 
phetic cell. Muon. 

Delphine (del'iun'). The title of a 
novel by Mme. de Staiil (176G-1817), 
and the name of its heroine, whose 
character is full of chann, and is said 
to have been an idealized picture of 
the authoress herself. Delphine has 
a faithless lover, and dies broken- 
hearted. 

Del't^ The signature under which 
David Macbeth Moir, a distinguished 
Scottish writer (1778-1851), contrib- 
uted a series of poems to “ Black- 
wood’s Magazine.” 

Del'vxUe, Jflj. One of the guardians 
of Cecilia, in Miss Burney’s novel of 
this name; a gentleman of wealth, 
magnificent and ostentatious in his 
style of living, and distinguished foi 
an air of haughty affability in his in- 
tercourse with his inferiors. 

Even old. DelrOle received Cecilia, though 
the daughter of a man of low hirth- 

W’'. Scott. 

De-me'ter. [Gr. AtifLyrTip.} {Myth.) 
One of the great divinities of the 
Greeks, corresponding to the Ceres 
of the Romans. See Ceres. 

De-moe'ri-tus, Junior. A pseu- 
donym under which Robert Burton 
(1576—1640) published his “Anatomy 
of Melancholy,” a work which pre- 
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sents, in quaint language, and with 
many shrewd and amusing remarks, 
a view of. all the mo diti cations of 
that disease, and the manner of cur- 
ing it. The name of Democritus, 
Junior, is introduced in the inscrip- 
tion on his monument in Christ- 
Church Cathedral. It alludes to 
Democritus of Abdera, the celebrated 
“ Laughing Philosopher” of antiqui- 
ty. See Laughing Philosopher. 

De-mod'o-cus. [Gr. Atjmo^oko?.] A 
famous bard mentioned in Homer’s 
“Odyssey ” as delighting the guests of 
King Alcinous, during their repast, by 
singing the loves of Mars and Venus, 
and the stratagem of the Wooden 
Horse, by means of which the Greeks 
gained entrance into Troy. 

Then sin«r of secret things that came to pass 
"When beldam Nature in her cradle was; 

And last of kings, and queens, and heroes old. 
Such as the wdse Demodocnts once told 
In solemn songs at King Alcinous’ feast. 

Milton. 

De^'mo-gor'gSii. [Gr., from SatVwv, a 
god, and vopyd?, feart'ul.] {Myth.) 
A formidable and mysterious deity, 
superior to all others, mentioned "By 
Lutatius, or Lactantius, Placidus, the 
scholiast on Statius, and made known 
to modem readers b}’’ the accoimt of 
Boccaccio, in his “Genealogia Deo- 
rum.” According to Ariosto, the 
fairies were all subject to Demogor- 
goii, who inhabited a splendid palatial 
temple on the Himalaya Mountains, 
where every fifth year'he summoned 
them to appear before him, and give 
account of their deeds. The veiy 
mention of this deity’s name was said 
to be tremendous ; wherefore Lucan 
and Statius only allude to it. 

Thou wast begot in Demouorgon's liall, 

And saw’st the secrets of the world unmade. 

Spenser. 

The dreaded name 

Of Demogorgon. Milton. 

Derrydown Trian^e. A sobriquet 
given to Lord Castlereagh (1769- 
1822), afterwards Marquess of Lon- 
donden'y, in a parody on the Athana- 
sian Creed by William Hone; the 
triangle referring, according to him, 
to “ a thing having three sides ; the 
meanest and most tinkling of all mu- 
sical instruments ; machinen’' used in 
military torture. Dictionary.” See 


the “ Third Trial of William Hone 
before Lord Ellen borough,” 3d edi- 
tion, p. 9, London, 1818. 

Deg/de-mo'nS- The heroine of Shake- 
speare’s tragedy of “ Othello,” daugh- 
ter of Brabantio, a Venetian senator, 
and wife of Othello, a Moorish gen- 
eral, who kills her in a groundless 
beliefof her infidelity. See Othello. 

She was never tired of inquiring if sorrow 
had his young days faded; and was ready to 
listen and weep, like Desdemona^ at the stories 
of his dangers and campaigns. Thackeray, 

D6u-caTi-6n. [Gr. Aev/coAi'wv.] Gr, 
Rom. Myth.) A son of Prome- 
theus, king of Phthia, in Thessaly. 
With his vnfe Pyrrha, he was pre- 
served fi-om a deluge sent upon the 
earth by Jupiter; and he became the 
progenitor of a new race of men, b^ 
throwing stones behind him, as di- 
rected by an oracle. From stones 
thrown By Pyrrha there sprang up 
women, and thus the world was re- 
peopled. 

Nor important less 

Seemed their petition than when the ancient 
pair 

In fables old, — less ancient yet than these, — 
Deucalion and chaste Pyrrha, to restore 
The race of mankind drowned, before the 
shrine 

Of Themis stood devout Milton. 

Devil, The. In the Bible, and in 
Jewish and Christian theology, the 
sovereign spirit of evil, who is ever 
in active opposition to God. A ma- 
jority of the early Christians, literal- 
ly interpreting certain passages of 
Scripture, regarded him as an apos- 
tate angel, the instigator of a rebel- 
lion among the heavenly host, and 
their ruler in a kingdom of dark- 
ness opposed to Christ’s kingdom of 
light. To his agency was ascribed 
all evil, physical as well as moral; 
and it was" believed, that, for his 
crimes, he was doomed to suffer end- 
less torment in a material hell. Al- 
though his power was supreme over 
all not guarded by Christian faith and 
rites, over those who were thus guard- 
ed, it was so weak that they could 
easily rise superior to his influence. 
As prince of the demons, and as the 
ideal of evil, vice, heresy, subtlety, 
and knavery’-, he has figured promi- 
nently in literature, especially tliat 
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of the Middle Ages. In the old mys- 
teries and miraele-plays, he was often 
represented on the stage as a sort of 
satyr or faun, with tluming saucer 
eyes, sooty complexion, horns, tail, 
hooked nails, the cloven hoof of a 
goat or horse, and a strong sulphurous 
odor. At the present day, the doc- 
trine of the existence of a personal 
Devil, the chief of evil spirits, and 
directly or indirectly the author of 
at least all moral evil, is maintained 
by most Christians, but rejected bj’- 
many. See Abadoon, Beelzebub, 
Satax, &c. 

Devils’ Parliaament. [Lat. Parlia- 
mentum Dinbolicum.'] {Eng. Hist.) 
A name given to the Parliament as- 
sembled by Henn^ VI. at Coventry, 
1459, because it "passed attainders 
against the Duke of York and his 
chief supporters. 

Devil’s Wall. A name given by 
the inhabitants of the neighborhood 
to the old Roman wall separating 
England from Scotland, because they 
supposed, that, from the strength oi 
the cement and the durability of the 
stone, the Devil must have built it. 
The superstitious peasantry are said 
to be in the habit of gathering up 
the fragments of this wall to put in 
the foundation of their own tene- 
ments to insure an equal solidity. 

Devonsliire Poet. A sobriquet or 
pseudonym of O. Jones, an unedu- 
cated joumejunan wool-comber, au- 
thor of “ Poetic Attempts,” London, 
1786. ^ 

Diable, Le (lu dS^bl, 61). [Fr., the 
Devil.] A surname given to Robert 
I., Duke of Normandy. See Robert 
THE Devil- 

Diabolical Parliament. See Dev- 
ils’ Parliament. 

Diafoirus, TRomas (to^ms' de^'t^'fwo^- 
riiss', 34, 102). A young and pe- 
dantic medical student, about to be 
dublied doctor, who figures in Mo- 
liere’s “ Malade Imaginaire ” as the 
lover of Angelique. 

The undoubting faith, of a political IHqfoirus. 

MacatUay. 

Diamond State. A name sometimes 
given to the State of Delaware, from 


its small size and its great worth, or 
supposed importance. 

Di-a’nS, or Di-an'S. (6V. <f Rom. 
Myth.) Originally, an Italian divin- 
ity, afterward regarded as identical 
with the Greek Arttum^ the daugh- 
ter of Jupiter and Latona, and the 
twin sister of Apollo. She -was the 
goddess of hunting, chastity’-, mar- 
riage, and noctural incantations. She 
was also regarded as the goddess of 
the moon. See Luna. Her temple 
at Ephesus was one of the Seven 
Wonders of the World. [Written 
also, poetically, Dian.] 

Hence (from chastity] had the huntress Dion 
her dread bow, 

Fair silver-shafted queen, for ever chaste, 
Wherewith she tamed the brinded lioness 
And spotted mountain pard, but set at nought 
The frivolous bow of Cupid ; ffods and men 
Feared her stem frown, and she was queen of 
the woods. Milton.. 

Diavolo, Pra. See Fra Diavolo. 
Dicky Sam. A cant name applied to 
the inhabitants of Liverpool. 
Diddler, Jeremy. A character in 
Kenny’s farce of “ Raising the Wind,” 
where he is represented as a needy 
and seedy inditridual, always contriv- 
ing, by fiis songs, bon-mois., or other 
expedients, to borrow money or ob- 
tain credit. 

Di'do. [Gr. Atfiw.] The daughter of 
Bel us, king of Tyre, and the wife of 
Sichieus, whom her brother Pygma- 
lion murdered for his riches. I^cap- 
ing to Africa, she purchased as much 
land as could be encompassed with a 
bullock’s hide, which — after the bar- 
gain was completed — she craftily cut 
into small shreds, and thus secured a 
large piece of territoiy. Here, not 
far from the Phoenician colony of 
Utica, she built the city of Carthage. 
According to Virgil, "when iEneas 
was shipwrecked upon her coast, in 
his voy’-age to Italy, she hospitably 
' entertained him, fell in love with him, 
and, because he did not requite her 
passion, stabbed herself in despair. 
tCailed also Elisa.^ or Elissa.1 
Dig'go-ry. A talkative, awkward ser- 
vant in Goldsmith’s comedy, “ She 
Stoops to Conquer,” — “taken from 
the bam to make a show at the side- 
table.” 
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You migTit as 'well make Hamlet (or 
gorr/) “act mad” in a strait -waistcoat, as 
trammel my buffoonery, if I am to be a buf- 
foon. JBgroru 

Dimanche, M. (mos'^j' de^raoi^sh', 
43, 62). [Fr., Mr. Sunday.] A sobri- 
quet popMarly given, in I'rance, to a 
creditor or dun, in allusion to an hon- 
est merchant of this name, introduced 
bj’-Moliere into his Don Juan,” (a. 
iv., sc. 3). He is so called, doubtless, 
because merchants and working-men, 
having no other day in the week to 
themselves, take vS unday for present- 
ing their bills and collecting the 
money which is due to them. 

Dinah., Aimt. Mr. Walter Shandy’s 
aunt, in Sterne’s novel of “ Tristram 
Shand}’".” She bequeathed to him a 
thousand pounds, which he had as 
many schemes for expending. 

Din'mont, Dan'die {or Andrew). 
A humorous and eccentric store- 
farmer in Sir Walter Scott’s novel 
of “ Guy Mannering; ” one of the best 
of rustic portraits. 

DTo-med, or Di'o-m^de. jXat. 
Diojiiedes^ Gr. Ato.u^Srj?.] ( Gr. if JRom. 
Myth.) A son of Tydeus, king of 
jEtolia. He was one” of the most re- 
nowned of the Grecian chiefs at the 
siege of Troy, where he performed 
many heroic deeds. He vanquished 
in light Hector and .^Eneas, the most 
valiant of the Trojans, and, along 
with Ulysses, carried off the Palla- 
dium, on which the safety of Troy 
depended. [Called also Tydides.l 

Dt-o'ne. [Gr. { Gr. <f Rem. 

Myth.) A nymph who was, accord- 
ing to some accounts, the mother of 
Venus. 

DPo-ny'sns. [Gr. Atdi'ucro?, or At(6w- 
CTOS.] (Gr. Myth.) The youthful, 
beautiful, and ejfeminate god of wrine ; 
the same as Bacchus. See Bac- 
CHirs. 

Dl-'cs-CTi'id. [Gr. Aioa-Kovpotj sons of 
Zeus, or Jupiter.] (Gr. ^ Rom. 
Myth.) The well-known heroes Cas- 
tor and Pollux, or Polydeuces. See 
Castor. 

Dt'rae (9). (Rom. Myth.) A name or 


title of the Furies, given to them from 
their dreadful appearance. 

Dir'ce (4). [Gr. Atp/cT?.] Wife of 
the Theban prince Lycos. For cruel 
treatment of Antiope, she was tied to 
a mad bull, and dragged about till 
dead. See Antiope and Lycus. 

Dis. [Lat., Idndred with divus^ god.] 
(Rom. Myth.) A name sometimes 
given to Pluto, and hence also to the 
infernal vrorld. 

Quick is the movement here! And then, 
so confused, uusubstautial, you might call it 
almost spectral, pallid, dim, inane, like the 
kingdoms of l>is! Carlyle. 

Dis-cor'di-f;. (Rom. Mytji.) A ma- 
levolent deity corresponding with the 
Greek Eris^ the goddess of conten- 
tion. See Paris. 

Di'Ye§. _ A Latin word meaning ricA, 
or a Hch man. It is a common or 
appellative noun, or, more strictly, an 
adjective used substantively; but it is 
often erroneously regarded as a prop- 
er name, when allusion is made to 
our Lord’s parable of the rich man 
and Lazarus. (See Lidce xvi.) It 
has been suggested that the mistake 
originaliy arose from the fact, that, 
in old pictures upon this subject, 
the inscription, or title, was in Latin, 
“ Bh'es et Lnznrus," and that unedu- 
cated persons probably supposed that 
the first word was tlie name of the 
rich man, as the last unquestionably 
was that of the beggar. 

Lazar and Dives liveden diversely, 

And divers guerdon hadden tliey thereby. 

Chaucer. 

Nor have you, O poor parasite, and humble 
hanger-on, much reason to complain ! Your 
friendship for Dives is about as sincere as the 
return which it usually gets. Thajckeray. 

Divine Doctor. An appellation given 
to Jean Ruysbroek (1294-1381), a 
celebrated mystic. 

Dix'ie. An imaginary place some- 
where in the Southern States of 
America, celebrated in a popular ne- 
gro melody as a perfect paradise of 
luxurious ease and enjoyment. The 
term is often used as a collective des- 
ignation of the SoiitheiTi States. A 
c'brrespondent of the “ Mew Orleans 
Delta” has given the following ac- 
count of the original and early appli- 
cation of the name : — 
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“I do not wish to spoil a pretty 
illusion, but the real trutn is, that Dixie 
is an indigenous Northern negro relraiu, 
as common to the writer as the lamp-posts 
in Ne\*’ York city seventy or seventy -five 
years ago. It was one of the every-day 
allusions of bojs at that time in all their 
out-door sports. And no one ever heard 
of Dixie's land being other than Manhat- 
tan Island until recently, when it has 
been erroneously supposed to refer to the 
South, from, its connection with pathetic 
negro allegory- When slavery existed in 
New Y'ork, one ‘ Dixy ’ owned a large 
tract of land on Manhattan Island, and a 
large number of slaves. The increase of 
the slaves, and the increase of the aboli- 
tion sentiment, caused an emigration of 
tlie slaves to more thorough and secure 
slave sections ; and the negroes who were 
thus sent off (many being born there) 
naturally looked buck to their old homes, 
where they had lived in clover, with feel- 
ings of regret, as they could not imagine 
any place like Dix} ’s. Hence, it became 
s;ynonymous with an ideal locality, com- 
bining ease, comfort, and material hap- 
piness of every description. In those 
days, negro singing and minstrelsy were 
in their infancy, and any subject that 
could be wrought into a ballad was eagerly 
picked up. This was the case with 
• Dixie.’ It originiited in New York, and 
assumed the proportions of a song there. 
In its travels, it has been enlarged, and 
has ‘ gathered moss.’ It has picked up a 
‘ note ’ here and there. A *• chorus ’ has 
been added to it ; and, from an indistinct 
‘chant’ of two or three notes, it has 
become an elaborate melody. But the 
fact that it is not a Southern song ‘ can- 
not be rubbed out.’ The fallacy is so 
popular to the contrary, that I have thus 
been at pains to state the real origin of 
it.” 

Piz'zy. A nickname given to Ben- 
jamin Disraeli (b. 1805), an eminent 
li\’ing English statesman. 

Djinnestan ( jin'nes-tan')- The name 
of the ideal region in which dJinnSj 
or genii, of Oriental superstition re- 
side. [W ritten also Jinnestan.] 

Doctor, The. A nickname often given 
to the first Lord Viscount Sidmouth 
(1757-1844), on account of his being 
the son ofDoctor Anthony Addington 
of Reading. 

Doctor, The Admirable. See Aiv 
MiRABLE Doctor; and for Angelic 
Doctor, Authentic Doctor, Di- 


vine Doctor, Dulcifluous Doc- 
tor, Ecstatic Dt>CT()R, Eloquent 
Doctor, Evangelical or Gospel 
Doctor, Illuminated i/ocTt>R, In- 
viNCTLiLE Doctor, Irrefragable 
Doctor, YIelufluous Doctor, 
Most Christlvn Doctor, Most 
^Methodical Doctor, Most Reso- 
lute Doctor, Plain and Perspic- 
uous Doct4 >r, Profound Doctor, 
Scholastic Doctor, Seraphic 
Doctor, Singular Doctor, Sol- 
emn Doctor, Solid Doctor, Sub- 
tle Doctor, Thorough Doctor, 
Universal Doctor, Venerable 
Doct<»r, Well-founded Doctor, 
and Wonderful Doctor, see the 
respective adjectives. 

Doctor Dove. The hero of Southey’s 
** Doctor.” 

Doctor Dulcamara (ddhl-ka-mi/rS). 
An itinerant phv'sician in Donizetti’s 
opera, “L’Elisir d’Amore” (“The 
Elixir of Love ” ) ; noted for his char- 
latanry', boastfulness, and pomposity. 

Doctor My-book. A sobriquet very 
generally bestowed upon John Aber- 
nethy (1765-1830), the eminent Eng- 
lish surgeon. “ I am christened Doc- 
toi' JSfy-bi>olc, and .‘•alirized under that 
name all over England.” The cele- 
brated “My-book,” to which he was 
so fond of referring his patients, was 
his “ Surgical Obser\'ations-” 

Doctor of the Incamatioii. A title 
mven to St. Cyril of Alexandria (d. 
444), on account of his long and 
tumultuous dispute with Nestorius, 
bishop of Constantinople, who denied 
the mystery of the hypostatic union, 
and contended that me Deity could 
not have been l^m of a ■woman ; that 
the divine nature was not incarnate 
in, but only attendant on, Jesus as a 
man; an d“ therefore that Mary was 
not entitled to the appellation then 
commonly used of Mother of God. 

Doctor Slop. 1. The name of a 
choleric and Tmeharitable physician 
in Sterne’s novel, “The Life and 
Opinions of Tristram Shandy, Gent.” 
He breaks dovra Tristram’s nose, and 
crushes Uncle Toby’s fingers to a 
jelly, in attempting to demonstrate 
the" use and virtues of a newly in- 
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vented pair of obstetrical forceps. 
Under this name Sterne ridiculed 
one Doctor Burton, a man-midwife 
at York, against whom he had some 
pique. 

j^=- “ The au rials of satire can furnish 
nothing more cutting and ludicrous than 
this consummate portrait, so faiuical, and 
yet so apparently free from satire.” 

JElu'in. 

2- The name was applied to Doc- 
tor (afterwards Sir John) Stoddart 
(1773-lh5t>) on account of his vio- 
lent prejudices, and the rancorous 
deiiunciatioos with which he as- 
sailed the first Napoleon and his 
policy in the London Times ” 
newspaper, of -which he was edi- 
tor from 1812 to lbl6. Under this 
name he was caricatured by Cruik- 
shank in the parodies and satires of 
Hone. 

Doctor SqTiintmn. A name under 
which the celebrated George White- 
field (1714-1770) was ridiculed in 
Footers farce of “ The Minor.” It 
Wa.s afterwards applied by Theodore 
Hook to the Bev. Edward Irving 
(1792-1834), who had a strong cast 
in his eyes. 

Doctor Syntax. The hero of a work 
by William Combe (1741-1823), en- 
titled “ The Tour of Dr, Syntax in 
Search of the Picturesque,” "formerly 
very popular. 

Do-do'nS. [Gr. AwSwin].] A very fa- 
mous oracle of J upiter in Epirus, sit- 
uated in an oak grove ; said to have 
been founded in obedience to the 
command of a black dove with a hu- 
man voice, which came from the city 
of Thebes in Egypt. 

And I will work in prose and rhyme. 

And praise thee more in both 
Than bard has honored beech or lime, 

Or that Thessalian growth 
In which the swarthy ringdove sat 
And mystic sentence spoke. Tennyson. 

Dods, Meg. 1. An old landlady in 
Scott’s novel of “ St.Eonaii’sWell;” 
one of his best low comic characters. 

“Meg Pods, one of those happy 
creations, approaching extravagance but 
not reaching ifc, formed of the mo.st dis- 
similar materials without inconsistency, 
. . . excites iu the reader not the mere 
pleasure of admiring a skillful copy, but 


the interest and curiosity of an original, 
and recurs to his recollection among the 
real beings whose acquaintance has en- 
larged his knowledge of human nature.” 

Senior. 

2. An alias, or pseudonym, under 
which Mrs. -Johnstone, a (Scottish 
authoress, published a well-known 
work on cookery. 

Dod'son and Fogg (-sn). Pettifog- 
ging lawj'ers in partnership, who fig- 
ure in the famous case of “ Bardell rs. 
Pickwick,” in Dickens’s “ Pickwick 
Papers.” 

Doe, John. A merely nominal plain- 
tiff in actions of ejectment at com- 
mon law; usually associated with 
the name of Hit har'd Hot. 

4^ 'J he action of ejectment is a species 
of mixed action, which lies for the re- 
covery of pONgession of real estate, and 
damages and costs lor the detention of 
it. It was invented either in the reign 
of Edward II., or in the beginning of 
the reign of Edward HI., in order to 
enable suitors to escape from the 
thousand niceties with which,” in the 
language of Lord Mansfield, “ real ac- 
tions [that is. actions for the recovery of 
real estate] were embarrassed and en- 
tangled.” In order to foster this form 
of action, the court early determined 
{circiter a. d. 1445-1499) that the plain- 
tiff was entitled to recover not merely the 
damages claimed by the action, but also, 
by way of collateral and additional relief, 
the land itself. This form of action is 
based entirely upon a legal fiction, in- 
troduced in order to make the trial of the 
lessor’s title, which would otherwise be 
only incidentally brougl tup for examina- 
tion, the direct and main object of the 
action. A sham plaintiff — .lohnPoe — 
pretends to be the lessee of the real claim- 
ant, and alleges that he has been ousted 
by a sham defendant, — Kiehard Koe, — 
who is called the ‘‘casual ejector,” No- 
tice of this action is then given to the 
actual tenant of the lands, together with 
a letter from the imaginary Richard Roe 
stating that he shall make no appearance 
to the action, and warning the tenant to 
defend his own interest, or, if he be only 
the tenant of the real defendant, to pve 
the latter due notice of the proceeding. 
If no appearance is made, judgment is 
given in favor of the plaintiff, who there- 
upon becomes entitled to turn out the 
party in possession. But if the latter 
makes appearance, the first step in the 
action is a formal acknowledgment by 
him of his possession of the lands, of tho 
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lease in favor of Doe, of Doe’s entry, and 
of the ouster by the tenant hiniself. This 
elabonite tissue of fictions having been 
introduced to comply with the technical 
rules of legal title, when the real question 
at issue presents itself, John Doe and 
Richard Hoe disappear, the names of the 
real parties are substituted, and the ac- 
tion proceeds in the ordinary way at once 
to trial. The action of ejectment is still 
retained, with all its curious fictions, in 
several of the United States ; in New York, 
Pennsylvania, and other States, the fic- 
titious part of the action has been abol- 
ished. It has also been abolished, in 
England, by the Common Law Procedure 
Act of 1852 (15 and 16 Victoria, c. 76). 

Warren. Chambers. 

Those mythical parties to so many 
legal proceedings, John Doe and Richard 
Roe, are evidently of forest extraction, 
and point to the days when forest laws 
prevailed, and venison was a sacred 
thing.” Lower. 

It was then I first became acquainted with 
the quarter which my little work will, I hope, 
render immortal, and grew familiar with these 
magnificent wilds through which the kings of 
Scotland once chased the dark-brown deer, 
but which were chiefly recommended to me, 
in those days, by their being inacceshii)Ie to 
those metaphysical persons whom the law of 
the neighboring country terms John Df>e and 
Richard Roe. Sir fF. Scott. 

While the patriotic author is weeping and 
howling, in prose, in blank verse, and in 
rhyme, and collecting the drops of public sor- 
row into his volume, as into a lachiy’mal vase, 
it is more than probable his fellow-citizens are 
eating and drinlcing, fiddling and dancing, as 
utterly ignoiant of the bitter lamentations 
made in their name as are those men of straw, 
John Doe and Richard Roe, of the plaintiffs 
for whom they are generously pleased to be- 
come sureties- W. Irving. 

Do'eg. [From Doeg, chief of Saul’s 
herdsmen, having charge of the 
mules.” 1 Sam. xxi. 7.] A nick- 
name under which Drvden, in the 
second part of his “Absalom and 
Achitophel,” satirized Elkanah Set- 
tle (1648-1743), a contemptible poet- 
aster, who was for a time Dryden’s 
successful rival. 

Doeg, though without knowing how or why, 
Slade still a blundering kind of melody. 
Spurred boldly on, and dashed through thick 
and thin. 

Through sense and nonsense, never ont nor 
in ; 

Free f-om all meaning, whether good or bad. 
And, in one word, heroically mad. Dryden. 

Doe'sticks, Q,. K. PM-lan'der. A 
pseudoinmi adopted by Mortimer 
Thompson, an American comic writ- 
er of the present day. 


DogT)er-ry. An ingeniously absurd, 
self-satistied, and loquacious night- 
constable, in Shakespeare’s ‘"Much 
Ado about Nothing,” 

It is an important examination, and there- 
fore, like Dogberry must spare no wisdom. 

Sir W. Scott. 

BoraTbeyj Florence. The heroine 
of Dickens’s novel of “ Dombey and 
Son; ” a motherless child, of angelic 
purity and loveliness of character. 

DomTjey, Mr. A prominent charac- 
ter in Dickens’s novel of “ Dombey 
and Son ; ” a proud, self-sufficient, and 
wealthy merchant, who is disciplined 
and made better by a succession of 
disaster. 

Dom-dan'i-el. A cave in the region 
adjoining Babylon, the abode of evil 
spirits, by solne traditions said to 
have been originally the spot where 
the prophet Daniel imparted instruc- 
tion to his disciples. In another form, 
the Domdaniel was a purely imagi- 
nary region, subterranean, or subma- 
rine, the dwelling-place of genii and 
enchanters. 

In the Domdaniel caverns, 

Tender the rf>ots of the ocean. 

Met the Masters of the Spell. 

Smcfhey. 

We find it written, “ Woe to them that are 
at ease in Zion; ” brut surelv it is a double woe 
to them that are at ease in Babel, in Dom- 
danieL Carlyle. 

Dominic, Friar. See Felib Dom- 
inic. 

Dominie Samp'soii (-«n). A school- 
master in Sir W. Scolt’s novel of 
“Guy Mannering ; ” “a poor, mod- 
est, humble scholar,” says the author, 
“who had won his way through the 
classics, but fallen to the leeward in 
the voyj^e of life, — no uncommon 
pereonage in a country^' where a cer- 
tain portion of learning is easily at- 
tained by those who are willing to 
suffer hunger and thirst in exchange 
for acquiring Greek and Latin.” His 
usual ejaculation when astonished 
wa.s, “ Pro-di-gi-ous I ” [Called also 
Abel Sampson.J 

Poor Jung [Staffing], a sort of German 
Dominie Snmpeon, awkward, honest, irascible, 
in old-fashioned clothes and bag-wig- 

Carlyle. 

Don A'dri-S'iio de Ar-ma'do. A 
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E ompous, fantastical Spaniard, in 
hakespeare’s “■ Love’s Labt)r ’s 
Lost ; ” represented as a lover and 
a retainer of the court, and said to 
have been designed as a portrait of 
John Plorio, sumamed “ The Reso- 
lute.” See Resolute, The. 

“ Arinado, the military braggart 
in the state of peace, as Parolles is in war, 
appears in the ridiculous exaggeration 
and aGfectation of a child of hot Span- 
ish fancy, assuming a contempt toward 
every thing common, boastful but poor, 
a coiner of words, but nio.'.t ignorant, 
solemnly grave and laughably awkward, 
a hector and a coward, of gait majestical 
and of the lowest propensities.” 

Gerviiiw^^ Trans. 

Don Belianis of Greece (buTe-a'- 
ness). The hero of an old romance 
of chivalr}’- founded upon the model 
of the Amadis,” but with much infe- 
rior art, and on a coarser plan. An 
English abridgment of this romance 
“was published in 1673. It is often 
’•eferred to in Don Quixote.” 

He eiillert you “ lejrrand serieux,” Don Be- 
Banisor' Greece, and I don’t know what names, 
Jrahn ickiag yonr manner. ThacJcertty. 

Don Clier'u-bim. The “ Bachelor 
of Salamanca,” in Le Sage’s novel 
of this name; a man placed in dif- 
ferent situations of life, and made to 
associate with all classes of society, 
in order to give the author the great- 
est possible scope ibr satire. 

Don Cle'o-fas. The hero of Le 
Sage’s novel, “ Le Diahle Boiteux ” 
(commonly called in English “ The 
Devil on Two Sticks ” ) ; a fiery 
young Spaniard, proud, high-spirited, 
and revengeful, but interesting from 
his gallantry and generous senti- 
ments. See’ As:modeus. [Written 
also C 1 e 0 p h a s.] 

Farewell, old Granta’s spires; 

No more, like Cleotas, I fly. Bjpron. 
Come awav though, now, Don. Cleophns; 
we must go further atield. Sala. 

Don Tii'an {Sp. prim, don hoo-an'). 
A mythical personage who figures 
largely in drama, melodrama, and 
romance, as the type of refined lib- 
ertinism. 

There are two legends connected 
with the name, both of Spanish origin, 
but in course of time these have become so 


blended together that they cannot easily 
be separated. Don J u.iu Teuorio ot Se- 
ville, whose life has been placed in the 
fourteenth century, is the supposed orig- 
inal of the story'. The traditions concern- 
ing him were long current iti Seville, in an 
oral form, and were afterward dramatized 
by Gabriel Tellez (Tirso de Moiina). He 
is said to have attempted tae seduction of 
the daughter of the governor of Seville, or 
of a nobleman of the tamily of the Uiloas. 
Her father detects the design, and is 
killed in a duel W'hich ensues. A statue 
of the murdered man Having been erected 
in the family tomb, Don J uan forces bis 
way into the vault, and invites the statue 
to a feast which he has caused to be pre- 
pared. The stony guest makes his ap- 
pearance at table, as invited, to the great 
amazement of Don Juan, whom he com- 
pels to follow him, and delivers over to 
hell. The legend, in its earliest known 
form, involved the same supernatural 
features, the ghostly apparition, the final 
reprobation and consignment to hell, 
which have, in general, characterized the 
modern treatment of the subject. From 
the Spanish the story was translated by 
the Italian playwrights ; thence it passed 
into France, where it was adopted and 
brought upon the stage bv Moliere and 
Corneille. In Italy, Goldoni made it the 
basis of a play*. The fiirst instance of a 
musical treatment of the subject was by 
Gluck, in hi« ballet of “ Don J uan,” about 
the year 1765. Afterward Mozart im- 
mortalized the tradition in his great ope- 
ra, “ Don Giovanni,” which first appeared 
at Pragpie in 1787. The name has been 
rendered most familiar to English readers 
by the use which Byron has made of it 
in his poem entitled Don Juan.” But 
the distinguishing features of the old 
legend, those which separate Don Juan 
from the multitude of vulgar lihcrtine.s, 
Bvron has omitted, and he can hardly^ be 
said to have done more than borrow the 
name of the hero. 

A®” “ As Goethe has expressed the 
eternal significance of the German legend 
of Faust, so has Mozart best interpreted 
the deep mystery of the Spanish legend; 
the one by language, the other by music. 
Language is tlie interpreter of thought, 
music of feeling. The Fnust-sas;e belongs 
to the former domain ; the legends of 
Don Juan to the latter.” 

Sc/ieible, Trans. 

We could, like Don Juan, ask them [Dante’s 
ghostscndtlcTnona] to supper, and e-t n''—-'!lr 
in their company', Macaulay. 

Don’t brenk her heart, .Tos, yon rascal, said 
anotlior. Don’t trifle with her ufFecMons, vnu 
Don J mn ! I'kackcray. 
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Don Pedro. A Prince of Arragon 
whotigures in Shakespeare’s ‘•‘Much 
Ado ^out Nothing.” 

The author of “ Hajji Baba” returned an 
answer of a kind most likely to have weight 
■with a Persian, and -which -we can all observe 
is, like Don Dedro's answer to Dogberry, 
‘•rightly reasoned; and in his own division. 

air ir. iScott, 

Don [Sp. Don Qui/ott^ or 

Dm Quixote^ don ke-^o'taj. The 
hero of a celebrated Spanish romance 
of the same name, by Cervantes. 
Don Quixote is represented as “a 
gaunt countr}’^ gentleman of La Man- 
cha, full of genuine Castilian honor 
and enthusiasm, gentle and dignified 
in his character, trusted by his 
friends, and loved by his depend- 
ents,” but so completely crazed b 3 ^ 
long reading the most famous book's 
of chivalry”, that he believes them to 
be true, and feels himself called on 
to become the impossible knight-er- 
rant they describe, and actually goes 
forth into the world to defend the op- 
pressed and avenge the injured, like 
the heroes of his romances. ” 

4®=* “ To complete his chivalrous equip- 
ment, — which, he had begun by fitting 
np for himself a suit of armor strange to 
his century, — he took an esquire out of 
his neighborhood *, a middle-aged peasant, 
ignorant and creduloxLS to excess, but of 
great good-nature ; a glutton and a liar ; 
selfish and gross, yet attached to his mas- 
ter ; shrewd enough occasionally to see 
the folly of their position, but always 
amusing, and sometimes mischievous, in 
his iuterpretations of it. These two sally 
forth from their native village in search 
of adventures, of which the excited imag- 
ination of the knight, turning -windmills 
into giants, solit.iry inns into castle-^, aud 
galley-slaves into oppressed gentlemen, 
finds abundance wlierever he goes ; wliile 
the esquire translates them all into the 
plain prose of truth with, an admirable 
simplicity, quite unconscious of its own 
humor, and rendered the more striking 
by its contrast with the lofty and courte- 
ous dignity and magnificent illusions of 
the superior personage. There could, of 
course, be but one consistent termination 
of adventures like these. The knight and 
his esquire suffer a f»uies of ridiculom* dis- 
comfitures, and are at last brought home, 
like madmen, to their native village, 
■where Cervantes leaves them, with an in- 
timation that the story of their adven- 
tures is by no means ended. In a con- 
tinuation, or Second Part, published in 


1615, the Don is exhibited in another 
series of adventures, equally amusing 
•with those in the First Part, and is 
finally restored, ■' through a severe illness, 
to his right mind, made to renounce all 
the follies of knight-errantry, and die, 
like a peaceful Christian, in his own 
bed.’ ” Ticknor. 

“ Some say his surname was 
Quixada, or Quieada (for authors differ 
in this particular). However, we may 
reasonably conjecture he was called Quix- 
ada, that is, liintern-jaws. . . . Having 
seriously pondered the matter eight whole 
days, he at length determined to call 
himself Don Quixote. Whence the au- 
thor of this most authentic history draws 
the inference that his right name was 
Quixada, and not Quisada, as others ob- 
stinately pretend.” Quixote means liter- 
ally a cuish, or piece of armor for the 
thigh. Cervantes calls his hero by the 
name of this piece of armor, because the 
termination ott, with -which it ends, gen^ 
erally gives a ridiculous meaning to words 
in the Spanish language. 

Be this law and this reasoning right or 
wrong, our interfering to arrange it would not 
be a whit more wise or rational than Don 
Quixote's campaign against the -windmills. 

IToctes Ambrosiance, 

Doa'zel del PheTto. [It^donzello^ a 
squire, a young man.] A celebrated 
hero of romance, in the “ Mirror of 
Knighthood, ” &c. He is usually 
associated with Eosiclear. 

Defend thee i>owerfuIly, many thee sump- 
tnouslv, and keep tliee in spite of Rosiclearor 
Ikmzel del Fliebo. Mafeontent, Old Dlay. 

DooTin of 3VIAy-ence' [Fr, pron, 
do'lan'). The hero of an old French 
romance of chivalry^ which relates 
his exploits and vronderful adven^ 
lures. He is chiefly’' remarkable as the 
ancestor of a h»ng race of imladmsi, 
{larticularly Ogier le Daiiois. 

Dora. The “child-wife” of David 
Coppertield, in Dickens’s novel of 
that name. 

Doralice ( pron. do-ra-le''chS). A 
female character in Ariosto’s “ Or- 
lando Fiirioso.” She is loved by 
Eodomont, but marries Mandricardo. 

Dorante (do'ront^ 62.) 1. A count in 
Moliere’s comedy, “ Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme.” 

2. A courtier devoted to the chase, 
who figures in Moliere’s comedy”, 
“ Les Facheux.” 
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3. A character in Moliere’s “ L’l6- 
cole des Femmes.”' 

I am going to make it known "bltintly to 
that ... old beau, to that Dorante become a 
Geronte. Victor Hugo, Trans. 

Do-ras^tus. The hero of an old 
popular “ histoiy ” or romance, upon 
which Shakespeare foimded his 
“ Winter’s Tale.” It was written by 
Robert Greene, and was first pub- 
lished in 1588, under the title of 
“Panclosto, the Triumph of Time,” 
an example, according to Hallam, 
of “ quaint, affected, and empty eu- 
phuism.” 

Do'rax (9). A character in Dryden’s 
plaj^ of “Don Sebastian;” "repre- 
sented as a noble Portuguese turned 
renegade. 

‘‘Dokix is the chrf - d'cBuvre of 
Drjden’s tragic characters, and perhaps 
the only one in which he has applied his 
great knowledge of human kind to actual 
dtdineation.” JEdin. Review, 18U8. 

But some friend or other always advised me 
to put mv verses in the fire, and, like Dorax 
in the play, I submitted, “though with a 
swelling heart.” Sir fV. Scott. 

Dorchester, Patriaareh of. See 
Patriarch of Dorchester. 

Doria D’lstria (do're-a des'tre-S:). 
A pseudonym of Princess Koltzoff- 
Massalsky" (ne'e Helena Ghika, b. 
18:2.)), a " distinguished Wallachiaa 
authoress. 

DorT-court. A character in Con- 
greve’s “Way of the World..” 

Dor'I-mant. A character in Etherege’s 
play entitled “The Man of Mode;” 
a genteel witty rake, designed as a 
portrait of the Earl of Uocliester. 

I shall believe it when Dori nant hands a 
fish-wife across the kennel. Charles Lamh. 

.Dorine (do''ren0- A hasty and petu- 
lant female in Moliere’s “ Tartuffe; ” 
represented as ridiculing the family 
that she yet serves with sincere af- 
fection. 

Do'ris(9). [Gr. Awpt?.] (Gr. ^ Rom. 
Mifth.) The daughter of Ocean us 
and Tet^s, and the wife of her 
brother Nereus, by whom she became 
the mother of the Nereids. 

Dor^o-the'a (Ger. pron. do-ro-ta'i:). 
1. The heroine of Goethe’s celebrat- 


ed poem of “ Hermann und Doro- 
thea.” 

2. [Sp. Doroiea, do-ro-ta^a.] A 
beautiful and unfortunate young 
woman whose adventures form an 
episode in the romance of “ Don 
Quixote.” 

Do^ry, John (9). 1. The title and hero 
of an old ballad, formerly a great 
favorite, and continually alluded to 
in works of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. 

2. A character in “ Wild Oats, or 
The Strolling Gentleman,” a comedy 
by John O’Keefe. 

Do what I might, he interfered with the 
resolute vigor of John Dory. Mood. 

Dd'the-boy§ Hall. [That is, the hall 
where boys are taken in and “ done 
for.”] A model educational establish- 
ment described in Dickens’s “ Nich- 
olas Nickleby,” kept by a villain 
named Squeers, whose 'system of 
tuition consisted of alternate beating 
and starving. 

Oliver Twist in the parish work - house, 
Smike at Dothehoys Hall, were petted children 
■when compared with this wretched heir-ap- 
parent of a crown [Frederick the Great]. 

Macaulay. 

Dotted Bible. A name given among 
bibliographers to an edition of the 
Bible published in London, in folio, 
1578, by assignment of Chr. Barker. 
It i.s printed page for page with that 
of 1574:. 

Doubting Castle. In Bunyan’s ^irit- 
ual romance of “ The Pil^m’s Prog- 
ress, ” a castle belonging to Giant 
Despair, in which Christian and 
Hopeful were confmed, and from 
which at last they made their escape 
by means of the key called Promise, 
■which was able to open any lock in 
the castle. 

Conceive the giant Mimbeau locked fask 
then, in Doubting Castle of Vincenne.s : his hot 
soul surging up, wildly breaking itself against 
cold obstruction, the voice of his despair re- 
verberated on him by dead stone-walls. 

Carlyle. 

Douloureuse G^arde, Da f IS doodoo'- 
rbz' gafd, 43). [Fr-] The name of a 
castle at Berwick-upon-Tweed, won 
by Lancelot of the Lake, in one of 
the most terrific adventures related 
in romance, and thenceforth called 
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La Joyeuse Garde, See Joyeuse 
Garde, La. 

I>6iis''ter-swiv'el (-swivel). 1. {Her- 
man.) A German schemer, in Sir 
Walter Scott’s novel ot‘ “ The Anti- 
quary.” 

2. A nickname given by the 
Scotch reviewers to Dr. John Gaspar 
Spurzheim (1766-1832), a native of 
Germany, a distinguished craniolo- 
gist, and an active promulgator of 
the doctrines of phrenology in Great 
Britain. 

Dove, Doctor. See Doctor Dove. 

Dow, Jr. A pseudonym adopted by 
Eldridge F. Paige (d. '1859), an Eng- 
lish humorist, author of ‘"Patent 
Sermons,” &c. 

Down'ing, Jack. A pseudonym 
under which Seba Smith, an Ameri- 
can TVTiter, wrote a series of humor- 
ous and popular letters (first published 
collectively in 1833), in the Yankee 
dialect, on the political atfairs of the 
United States. 

Dra'co. [Gr. Ap«£xwv.] An Athenian 
lawgiver, whose code punished 
almost all crimes with death ; whence 
it was said to be not that of a man 
but of a dragon (apoKwv), and. to have 
been written not in ink but in blood. 

Dragon of W^ntley- The subject 
of an old comic ballad, — a frightful 
and dev'ouring monster, killed by 
More of More-Hall, who procured a 
suit of armor studded all over with 
long sharp spikes, and, concealing 
himself in a well resorted to by the 
dragon, kicked him in the mouth, 
where alone he. was mortal. This 
legend has been made the founda- 
tion of a burlesque opera by Heniy 
Garey. WnntJey^ is a vulgar prd- 
nanciation of \Vamdiff, the name 
of a lodge and a wood in the parish 
of Penniston, in Yorkshire. 

Dra'pi-er, M. B.,. A pseudonym 
under which Swift addressed a series 
of celebrated and remarkable letters 
to the people of Ireland, relative to a 
patent right granted by George I-, in 
1723, to one William Wood, allow- 
ing him, in consideration of the great 
want of copper money existing in 
Ireland at that time, to coin half- 


pence and farthings to the amount of 
XlOS.OOO, to pass current in that 
kingdom. As the patent had been 
obtained in what may be termed a 
surreptitious manner,' through the 
influence of the Duchess of Kendal, 
the mistress of George I., to whom 
Wood had promised a share of the 
profits; as it was passed without 
consulting either the lord lieutenant 
or the priw council of Ireland; and 
as it devolved upon an obscur., indi- 
vidual the right of exercising one of 
the highest privileges of the crown, 
thereby disgracefully compromising 
the dignity of the. kingdom, — Switt, 
under the' assumed character of a 
draper (which lor some reason he 
chose to write drnpitr)^ warned the 
people not to receive the coin that 
w’as sent over to them- Such was 
the miequaled adroitness of his 
letters, such their strength of argu- 
ment and brilliancy of humor, that, 
in the end, they were completely 
successful: Wood was compelled to 
withdraw his obnoxious patent, and 
his copper coinage was totally sup- 
pressed, w'hile the Drapier — for 
whose discovery a reward of .£300 
had been offered in vain — was re- 
garded as the liberator of Ireland; 
his health became h perpetual toast, 
his head was adopted as a sign, a 
club was fonned in honor of him, and 
his portrait was displayed in eveiy 
street. 

Draw'can-sir. The name of a blus- 
tering, biilli’ing fellow in the cele- 
brated mock - heroic play of “ The 
Rehearsal,” written by George Yil- 
liers, Duke of Buckingham, assisted 
by Sprat and others. He is repre- 
sented as taking part in a battle, 
where, after killing all the combat- 
ants on both sides, he makes an ex- 
travagantly boastful speech. From 
the popularity of the character, the 
name, became a synonym for a brag- 
gart. 

Johmon . Pray, Mr, Bayes, who 
is that Brawcanrir? 

JBnt/PS. Why, sir, a great hero, that 
frights his mistress, snubs up kin^, 
bnfBes armies, and does what he will, 
without regard to numbers, good sense, 
or justice.’* The Lehearsal. 
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The leader was of an ugly look and gigantic 
atatuxe; he acted like a JJraivccutsir^ bparuig 
neither friend nor foe. Addison. 


In defiance of the youn» Drawcansir's 
tlvreats, with a stout heart and dauntless ac- 
cent, he again uplifted the stave, — 


‘ The Pope, that pagan full of pride. 
Hath blinded ?’ Hir IV. & 


How they [the actors in the French Revolu- 
tion] bellowed, stalked, and flourished about, 
counterfeiting Jove’s thunder to an amazing 
degree! terrinc Drawcansir-i^guTes, of enor- 
mous whiskeiage, unhinited command of 
gunpowder; not without ferocity, and even a 
certain heroism, stage heroism, m them. 

Carlyle. 

Drisli-eeii' City. A name popularly 
given to the city of Cork, from a dish 
peculiar to the place, and formerly a 
very fashionable one among the in- 
habitants. Drisheeus are made of 
the serum of the blood of sheep mixed 
with milk and seasoned with pepper, 
salt, and tansy- They are usually 
served hot for breaktast, and are 
eaten with drawn butter and pepper. 


Dro'gi-o. The name given, by Anto- 
nio Zeno, a V enetian voyager of the 
fourteenth centurj", to a country of 
vast extent, equivalent to a new 
world. It is represented as lying 
to the south and west of Estotiland, 
and, by tho.^se who confided in the 
narrative, was identified with Nova 
Scotia and New England. The whole 
story is thought to be fabulous. 
Dro'noi-o of Eph'e-sus. ) Twin 
Dro'mi-o of S:^'^cuse. ) brothers, 
attendants on the two Antipholuses 
in Shakespeare’s “Comedy of Er- 
rors.” 


Drugger, Abel. A character in Ben 
Joiison’s “ Alchemist.” 

Drum, Johin. A name used in the 
phrase, “ eTohn Drum’s entertain- 
ment,” which seems to have been 
fonnerly a proverbial expre.ssion for 
ill treatment, probably alluding orig- 
inally to some partfcular anecdote. 
Most of the allusions seem to point 
to the dismissing of some unwelcome 
guest, with more or less of ignominy 
and insult. ['Written also, though 
rarely, Tom Drum.] 

Oh, for the love of laughter, let him fetch his 
drum : he says he has a stratagem for it: when 
your lordship sees the bottom of his success 
m ’t, and to what metnl this counterfeit lump 
of ore will be melted, if you give him not JbAn 
Di'um's entertainment, your inclining cannot 
be removed. Shak. 


Tom Drum his entertainment, which is to 
hale a man in by the head, and thrust him out 
by both tlie shoulders. StanihursU 

Drunken Parliament. {Scot. Hist.) 
A name given to the Parliament 
which assembled at Edinburgh, Jan. 
1, 1661, soon after the restoration of 
the Stuarts. Burnet sa 3 ’'s, “ It was a 
mad, warring time, full of exti'ava- 
gauce ; aud no wonder it was so when 
die men of atiairs were almost per- 
petually^ drunk.” 

Dry'adg. [Lat. Dryadts^ Gr. ApvdSeg.] 
{Gr. Pom. Myth.) Nymphs who 
presided over the woods, and were 
thought to perish with the trees 
which were their abode. 

D:^'a§-dust, The Eev. Dr. An 
imaginary personage who serves as 
a sort of introducer of some of Scott’s 
novels to the public, through the 
medium of prefatory letters, purport- 
ing to be written either to him or by 
him, in relation to their origin and 
histor 3 % The name is soriietimes 
used to stigmatize a dull, plodding 
author, particularly’- an historian or a 
writer upon antiquities. 

Nobody, he must have felt, was ever likely 
to study this great work of his, not even Dr. 
Dryasdust. De Quincey. 

There was a Shandean librarj’ at Skelton 
that would have captivated the most ascetic 
of Dryasdusts. Percy Fitzgerald. 

Truth is, the Prussian Dryasdust, otherwise 
an honest fellow, excels all other Dntasdusts 
yet known. I have often sorrowfully felt as 
if- there were not in Nature, for darkness, 
dreariness, imm<‘thodic platitude, auy thing 
comparable to him. Carlyle. 

Dry^o-pG. [Gr. Apuo7r7]|.] ( Gr. \.f Horn. 
Myth . ) A daughter of King Dryu)ps, 
and the wife of Andnemon, — turned 
into a ]>oplar or a lotus by the Ham- 
adryads. She had a son Amijliis- 
sos by' Apollo. 

’T was a lay 

More suhtle-caclcnccd, more forest-wild 

Than Dryope's lone lulling of her child. 

Keats. 

Du-es'sa. [That is, doiihlo-minded.] 
A foul witch, ill Spenser’s “ Faery 
Queen,” who, under the assumed 
name of Fidessa, and the assimied 
character of a distressed and lovely 
woman, entices the Red-cross Knight 
into the House of Pride, where, ener- 
vated by self-indulgence, he is at- 
tacked, defeated, and imprisoned by 
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the giant Orgoglio. Duessa becomes 
the paramour ot Orgoglio, who decks 
her out in gorgeous ornaments, gives 
her a gold and purple robe to wear, 
puts a triple crown on her head, and 
sets her upon a monstrous beast with 
seven heads, — from which circum- 
stances the poet is supposed to 
the Roman Catholic church. Lna, 
having heard of the Red - cross 
Knight’s misfortune, sends Prince 
Authur to his rescue, who slays the 

f iant, wounds the beast, releases the 
nigiit, and strips Duessa of her 
splendid trappings, upon which she 
flees into the wilderness to hide her 
shame from the world. 

At present, though her eves [those of “pop- 
ish bigotrj' are Dlindfolaed, her h mds are 
tied behind her, like the false JDuessa's. 

Hazlitt. 

The people had now to see tyranny naked. 
That foul Duessa was stripped of her goigeous 
ornaments. Jfacaula;i. 

Compn«sion and romantic honor, the prej- 
udices of childhood, and the venerable names 
of history, threw over them a spell as potent 
as that of Duessa; and, like the Red-cross 
Knight, they thought they were doing battle 
for an injured beauty, wliile they defended a 
false and loathsome sorceress. Macaulay. 

Duke Humplirey. 1. A name used 
in an old expression, “ To dine with 
Duke Humphrey,” that is, to have no 
dinner at all. This phrase is said to 
have arisen from the circumstance 
that a part of the public walks in 
old Saint Paul’s, London, was called 
Duke Humphrey’s Walk, and that 
those who were \vithout the means 
of defraying their expenses at a 
tavern were formerly accustomed to 
walk here in hope of procuring an 
imitation. 

“In the form Mumfrey.^ it [Hum- 
fred] was much used by the gre-it house 
of Bohun, and through his mother, their 
heiress, descended to the ill-f ited son of 
Henry IV., who has left it an open ques- 
tion whether ‘dining with Duke Hum- 
phrey ’ alludes to the report that he was 
starved to death, or to the Elizsibethan 
habit for poor gentility to beguile the 
dinner-hour by a promenade ne»r his 
tomb in old St. Paul’s.” Yonge. 

It distinctly appears . . . that one Diggoiy 
Cfhujszlewit was m the habit of perpetuaUy 
dining with Dttke Humphrey. So constantly 
was he a guest at that nobleman’s table, in- 
deed, and 60 unceasingly were his Grace’s 
hospitality and companionship forced, as it 


were, upon him, that we find him uneasy, and 
full of constraint and reluctance ; writing his 
friends h) the effect, that, if they fail to do so 
and sii by bearer, he will ha-v e no choice but 
to dine again with Duke Humphrey. Dickens. 

2. Duke Humphrey, the Good. 
See Good Duke Husipheey. 

Dulcamara, Doctor. See Doctor 
Dulcamara. 

Dulcifiuous Doctor. [Lat. Doctor 
Dulcijluus.] A name given to An- 
tony "Andreas (d. 1320), a Spanish 
ilinorite, and a theologian of the 
school of Duns Scotus. 

Dulcinea del Toboso (dul-sin/e-^ 
del to-bo'' 2 o; Sj}. pron. dool-the- 
nd-'a del to-bo^'zo ). In Cenmutes's ro- 
mance, the mistress of Don (Quixote. 
‘‘Her name was Aldonza Lorenzo, 
and her he pitched upon to be the 
lady of his thoughts; then casting 
about for a name which should have 
some atflniU" with her own, and yet 
incline toward that of a great lady 
and princess, he resolved to call her 
Dulcinea del Toboso (for she was 
boni at that jilace), a name, to lii.s 
thinking, harmonious, uncommon, 
and signifleant.” The name Dulcinea 
is often used as synoiijunous with 
mistress or sweetheart. 

I must ever have some Dulcinea in my 
head, — it harmonizes the soul. Uteme. 

If thou expectest a fine description of this 
young woman, in order to entitle thee to taunt 
me with having found a Dulcinea in the in- 
habitant of a fisherman’b cott'ige on the Sol- 
way Frith, thou shalt be disappointed. 

SirJT.Scotf. 

His moodiness must have made him per- 
fectlv odious to his friends under the tents, 
who’like a jolly fellow, and laugh at a melan- 
cholv wamor always sigliing after Dtdnnea at 
home. Thackeray. 

Du-maine''. A lord attending on the 
king of Navarre, in Shakespeare’s 
“ Love’s Labor ’s Lost.” 

DtunTbie-dikes. A young and bash- 
ftil Scotch laird, in "love with Jeanie 
Deans, in Sir Walter Scott’s novel, 
“ The Heart of Mid-Lothian.” 

Dumb Ox. [Lat. Bos Mutus.l St. 
Thomas Aquinas ; — said to have 
been so named by his fellow-pupils 
at Cologne, on account of his silence 
and apparent stupidity. His teacher, 
however, detected tbe genius that 
was wrapped up under his taciturnity, 
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and remarked, that, if that ox should 
once begin to bellow, tlie world would 
be lilled with the noise. He was 
afterwards known as the “ Angel of 
the Schools” and the “ Angelic Doc- 
tor.” 

He was the Aristotle of Chris- 
tianity, whose legislation, he drew up, en- 
deavoring to reconcile logic with faith for 
the suppression of all heresj. . . . His 
overpowering task utterly absorbed this 
extraordinary man, and occupied his 
whole life, to the exclusion of ail else, — a 
life that was entirely one of abstraction, 
and whose events are ideas, from five 
years of age he took the Scriptures in his 
hand, and henceforward never ceased 
from meditation. In the schools, he was 
called by his companions tlie gnat dumb 
ox of Sicily. lie only broke this silence 
to dictate ; and when sleep closed the 
eyes of his body, those of his soul re- 
mained open, and he went on still dic- 
tating. One day, at sea, he was not con- 
scious of a fearful tempest ; another, so 
deep was his abstraction, he did not let 
fill a lighted candle which was burning 
his fingers.-’ 21ichdet.^ Trans. Miche- 
let, in a note, says of this .surname, that 
it is “full of meaning to all who have 
noticed the dreamy and monumental ap- 
pearance of the ox of Southern Italy.” 
St. Thomas is described as a large-bodied 
man, fit and upright, of a brown com- 
plexion, and with a large head, somewhat 
bald. 

Of a truth it almost makes me laugh, 

To see men leaving the golden gram. 

To gather in piles the pitiful chaff 
That oM Peter Lombard thrashed with his 
brain, 

To have it caught up and tossed again 
On the horns of the Dumb Ox of Cologne! 

LonyfeXloro. 

Dun'cSn (dungk-'an). A king of Scot- 
land immortalized in Shakespeare’s 
tragedy of “ Macbeth.” Shakespeare 
represents him as murdered by Mac- 
beth, Avho succeeds to the Scottish 
throne; but, according to veritable 
history, he fell in battle. 

Bunces’ Parliament. See Parlia- 
ment OF Dunces. 

Bimdas, Starvation. See Starva- 
tion Dundas. 

Btin-drear'y, Lord. A grotesque 
character in Taylor’s comedy, “ Our 
American Cousin ; ” noted for his 
aristocratic haughtiness of manner, 
his weakness and excessive indolence 


of mind, his habit of discontinuity 
in expression, his great admiration 
of “brother Sam,” and his suspi- 
cion of insanity in his friends, if, 
from any motive which he does not 
niiderstand, they constantly cross his 
convenience. The name is used al- 
lusively to characterize any empty 
swell. 

Dru Ed'in. A Celtic assimilation of 
the name Edinburgh {L e., Edwin’s 
burgh), serving at the same time as a 
descriptive designation of its site, the 
words meaning “ the face of a rock.” 
In Scottish poetry, the name is often 
u>.ed as a synonym for Ldinburgh. 
[Written als"o Dunedin, as a sin- 
gle word.] 

■When the streets of high Dunedin 
Saw lances gleam, and falchions redden, 
jVnd heard the slogan’s deadly yell,— 

Then the Chief of Branksome fell. 

Sir W. Scott. 

ITo, not yet, thou high Dun Edin, 

Shalt thou totter to thy fall; 

Though thy bnivest and thy strongest 
Are not there to man the wall. Ayioun. 

Dun-sli'im'ner, Augustus. A no7ii 
de plume of Professor William Ed- 
monstoune Aytoun (1813-1865), in 
“ Blackwood’s Magazine.” 

Durandal (doo-'ro’^^dSl'). [Of uncer- 
tain etymology. The root is probably 
the Fr. (fwr, fiard, chirer., to resist.*] 
The name of a marvelous sword of 
Orlando, the renowmed hero of ro- 
mance. It is said to have been the 
workmanship of the fairies, wdio en- 
dued it with such wonderful properties 
that its owner was able to cleave the 
Pyrenees with it at a blow. See Or- 
lando. [Written also D u r a n d a r t, 
Durindane, Durindale, Du- 
rindana, Diirenda, Durendal, 
and Durlin clana.] 

Durandarte (doo-rtn-dafft^). A fab- 
ulous hero of Spain, celebrated in the 
ancient ballads of that country’', and 
in the romances of chivalry.*' Cer- 
vantes has introduced him, m “ Don 
Quixote,” in the celebrated adven- 
ture of the knight in the Cave of 
Montesinos. He is represented as a 
cousin of Montesinos, and, like him. 
a peer of France. At the battle or 
Roncesvalles, he expires in the arm? 
of Montesinos. Both of these char- 
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acters are regarded bv Ticknor as 
imaginary personages. ^ 

In the mean time, as 1/urandarte says in the 
Cave of Moute&iuus, “ Patience, and shuiiie 
the cards.” JLiyron. 

Dnr^den, Dame (durMn). 1. The 
heroine of a popular English song. 
She is described as a notable house- 
wife, and the mistress of numerous 
serving-girls and laboring men. 

2. A sobriquet applied to Esther 


Summerson, the heroine of Dickens’s 
“ Bleak House.” 

Durga (ddbr^ga). {fTindu Myth.) The 
cou>ort of tSiv’a, represented ac having 
ten arms. 

Dur'ward, Quea'tin. The hero of 
Scott’s novel of the same name; a 
young archer of the Scottish guard 
in the service of Louis XL of 
France. 
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Eagle of Brittany. [Fr. VAigle de 
BrtintjntJ] A title bestowed upon 
Bertrand du Guebeliii (d. l-iSOj, a 
native of Brittany, and constable of 
> ranee, renowned ior Ids gallantry 
and military' skill. 

Eagle of Divines. A title bestowed 
lipfjii Thomas Aquinas, the tamous 
tueologian of the tliirteench century. 
See Dumb Ox. 

Ea^e of Erencli Doctors. [Fr, 

L' Algle dts Bacteurs de d'rftnce.l A 
surname given to Pierre d'Ailly (1350- 
14:2rjj, a celebrated trench cardinal 
and theological disputmit. 

Eagle of Meaux (mo). [Fr. VAigle 
de Jhtmx.] A name popularly given 
to Jacques Beiiigiie Bossuet (1627- 
1704 1, a French divine celebrated for 
his extraordinar\^ powers of pulpit 
eloquence, and for many j’ears bishop 
of iNIeaux. 

Eastern States. A name popularly 

g iven, in America, to the six New 
ngland States, — Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Y ermont, Massachusetts, Ehode 
Island, and Connecticut. 

Eblis (Arab. prm. ib-Iees'). The 
name given by the Arabians to the 
prince of the apostate angels, whom 
they represent as exiled to the in- 
fernal regions for refusing to worship 
Adam at the command of the Su- 
preme. Eblis alleged, in justification 
of his refusal, that he himself had 
been formed of ethereal fire, while 
Adam was only a creature of clay. 

To gratiiy his revenge, Eblis tempted 
Adam and Eve, and succeeded in 
leading them to their fall from inno- 
cence, in consequence of which they 
were separated. The Mohammedans 
say, that, at the moment of the birth 
of their prophet, the throne of Eblis 
was precipitated to the bottom of hell, 
and the idols of the Gentiles were 
overturned. According to some, he 
is the same as the Aznzel of the 
Hebrews. [Written also Iblis.] 
Ebony. [That is. Black wood.] A 
humorous appellation given to Mr. 


YTilliam Blackwood (1777-1834), the 
original publisher of “Black-wood’s 
Magazine.’- He was &o called by 
James Hogg, the “ Ettrick Shep- 
herd,'’ in a famous jeu ct esprit^ en- 
titled “ The Chaldee Manuscript,” 
which appeared in the nmiiber for 
October, 1817, but was immediately 
suppressed on account of its perso- 
nalities and alleged immorality. The 
name is sometimes used as a synonym 
lor the magazine itself. 

Eck'o (Lnt. pron. e^ko). [Gr. 

XO'r.if Ruin. Myth.) An oread, -who 
fell desperately in love with Narcis- 
sus. As her love was not returned, 
she pined away in grief, until at last 
there remained of her nothing Wt 
her voice. 

Eckhajdt, The Eaithful (ek^haft, 
64). [Ger. Dtr treue EckJiai'dt.'] A 
legendary hero of Germany, repre- 
sented as an old man with" a white 
staff, who, in Eisleben, appears on 
the evening of Maundy- Thursday, 
and drives all the people into their 
houses, to save them from being 
harmed by a terrible procession of 
dead men," headless bodies, and tw'o- 
legged horses, which immediately 
after passes by. Other fraditions 
represent him as the companion of 
the knight Tannhauser, and as warn- 
ing travelers from the Tenusberg, the 
mountain of fatal delights in the old 
m;y'thology of Germany. Tieck has 
foimded a story upon this legend, 
-which has been" translated into Eng- 
lish by Carlyle, in -w^hich Eckbardt 
is described as the good servant who 
perishes to save his master’s children 
from the seducing fiends of the moun- 
tain. The German proverb, “ Thou 
art the faithful Eckhardt; thouwurn- 
e,st every one,” is founded upon this 
tradition. See Taxxhausee, See. 

Ecstatic Doctor. [Lat. Doctor Ecstat- 
tc«s.] An honoratn’- appellation con- 
ferred upon Jean Ruysbroek (1294- 
1381), one of the old schoolmen. He 
was prior of the Canons Regular of 
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St. Augustine at Griinthal in Brabant, 
and a mystic. 

Bdgar- Son to Gloster, in Shake- 
speare’s tragedy of Lear.” 

Edict, Perpetual. See Perpetual 
Edict. 

Edict of IvTantes (nants, or no^it, 62), 
{Fr. Hist.) A celebrated decree, 
dated at Nantes, in 1598, by which 
Henrv' IV. of France granted tolera- 
tion to his Protestant subjects. It was 
revoked by Louis XIV., on the 18th 
of October, 1685. The result of this 
despotic act was, that, rather than 
conform to the established religion, 
400,000 Protestants — among the 
most industrious, intelligent, and re- 
ligious of the nation — quitted France, 
and took refuge in Great Britain, 
Holland, Prussia, Switzerland, and 
America. 

Edict of Eestitution, {Ger. Hist.) 
A decree issued, in 1629, by the Em- 
peror Frederick II. of Germany, re- 
quiring the relinquishment of many 
church lands. 

Ed'in, or E-di'na- A poetical name 
for Fdinbur^h, said to have been in- 
troduced by Buchanan, the Scottish 
poet. 

Edina! Scotia’s darling seat! 

All hail thy palaces and towers. 

Where once, oeneath a monarch’s feet, 
i^jslation’s sovereign powers. 

-Bunas. 

Edmonton, Witcli of. See Witch 
OF Edmonton. 

Edmund. A bastard son of Gloster, 
in Shakespeare’s tragedy of “ Lear.” 

Edwin. 1. The hero of Goldsmith’s 
ballad entitled “■ The Hermit.” 

2. The hero of Mallet’s ballad of 
“ Edwin and Emma.” 

3. The hero of Beattie’s “ Minstrel.” 

ifegalitd (S'gSde-'tiiO- [Fr., equality.] 

A name assumed, in 1792, by Louis 
Philippe Joseph, Duke of t)rleans 
(horn 1747, guillotined 1793), in place 
of his hereditary title, in order to 
court the favor of the populace. 

E-ge^ri-i: ( 9 ). ( Bim. M yih.) A nymph 
from whom King Numa Pompilius 
was fabled to have received his in- 
structions respecting the forms of pub- 
lic worship which he established in 


Eome. Their interviews took place in 
a grove near Aricia, or, according to 
some versions of the stor}', near Koine. 

E-ge''us. Father to Hermia, in 
Shakespeare’s Midsummer-Night’s 
Bream.” 

Egla-mdiir. 1. A character in Shake- 
speare’s Two Gentlemen of V ero- 
na,” who is an agent of Silvia in 
her escape. 

2. (Sir.) A valiant knight of the 
Bound Table, celebrated in the ro- 
mances of chivalry, and in an old 
ballad. [Written also E g I a m o r e.] 

EgTam-tine, Madame. The name 
of the prioress, in Chaucer’s Can- 
terb an," Tales.” She is distinguished 
for the mixture, in her manners and 
costume, of gentle w"orIdI\" vanities 
and ignorance of the world ; for her 
gayety, and the ever-visible difficulty 
she feels in putting on an air of 
courtly hauteur; for the lady-like 
delicacy of her manners at table; and 
for heVpartiality to lap-dogs. 

Egypt. A cant popular designation 
of the southern portion of the State 
of Illinois, — being a figurative al- 
lusion to the “ thick darkness ” in 
which ancient Egypt was involved 
for three days, in the time of Moses; 
or, as some say, to the extraordinary 
fertility of that country. The inhab- 
itants of Southern Illinois have had 
the reputation of being, in general, 
extremely ignorant. In its agricult- 
ural capabilities, and in actual fruit- 
fulness. this region is unsurpassed, if 
not uneqixaled, by any other in the 
United States. 

Egypt, IdtUe, See Lords of Lit- 
tle Egypt. 

Egyptian Thief. A peisonage al- 
luded to by the Duke in Shake- 
speare’s Twelfth Night ” (a. v-, sc. 
1 ). The reference is to the storv" of 
Thyamis, a robber-chief and native 
of Memphis, who, knoiving he must 
die, would have stabbed his captive 
Chmriclea, a woman whom he loved. 

E-laane'. A m^dhic lady connected 
with the romances of King Arthur’s 
court- Her story is treated bv Ten- 
nyson in his ‘‘ Idylls of the King.” 
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Elbow, A constable, in Shakespeare’s { 
Measure for Measure,” — ignorant | 
and leebie-miuded, but modest and | 
■vvell-meaning. ! 

El Do-ra'do, or EIDo-ra'do. [Sp., 
the golden land.] A name given by } 
tile bpaiiiards to an imaginary couii- j 
try, supposed, in the sixteeiitli ceu- i 
tilry, to be situated in the interior of , 
South America, between the rivers ; 
Orinoco and Amazon, and to abound ! 
in gold and all maimer of precious j 
stones. Expeditious were litted out | 
for the purpose of di^covering this | 
fabulous region ; and, though all such j 
attempts proved abortive, the rumors j 
of its, existence continued to be be- I 
lieved down to the beginning of the \ 
eighteenth centun'. 

It is said that the name was at 
fir-t applied not to a country, but to a 
man, "el rey dorado.''^ Sir SV’aiter Ka- 
leigh. in his “ Discovery of the Large, 
Bich. and Beautifui Empire of Guiaua,” 
gives a description of the rising of this 
gilded king, whose chamberlains, every 
morning, alter having rubbed his naked 
body with aromatic oils, blew powdered 
gold over it through long canes. After 
the name came to be used as the designa- 
tion of a country, it seems to have been 
Tariously applied, and the expeditions in 
search of the golden land had different 
destinations- The whole of Guiana was 
sometimes included in the term. Hum- 
boldt, while exploring the countries upon 
the Upper Orinoco, was informed that the 
portion of Eastern Guiana lying between 
the rivers Essequibo and Branco was “ the 
classical soil of the Dorado of Parima.” 
Francis Orellana, a companion of Pizarro, 
first spread in Europe the account of this 
febulous region. 

Tn fihort, tbe whole cnmedv is a sort of El 
JDm-a/lo of wit, where the precious metal is ' 
thrown about by all classes as carelessly as if 
they had not the least idea of its value 

T. Jfewre. 

There sfoodest thou, in deep mountain am- 
phitheater, on umbrageous lawns, in the 
serene solitude: statelv, massive, all of granite, 
glittering in the western sunbeams, like a 
palace of El Dorado, overlaid with precious 
metal. Carlyle. 

E“lec'tr^ *HAe«Toa.] ( Gr. (f 

Rom. Myth.) A daughter of Aga- 
memnon and Clytemnestra, and the 
sister of Iphigenia. She became the 
accomplice of Orestes in the murder 
of their mother. See Clytemxestra 
and Orestes. 


Eleven Thousand Virgins, The. 
Celebrated characters in Roman 
Catholic history. The legend con- 
cerning them — which underwent 
some enlargements in the coui-se of 
time — can be traced back as tar as 
the ninth century, and is substan- 
tially as follows: Ursula, a saint of 
the Catholic church, being demanded 
in marriage by a pagan prince, and 
fearing to refuse him, apparently con- 
sented- but obtained a respite of three 
years, and a grant of ten triremes and 
ten noble companions, each, as ■well 
as herseit', attended bj" one thousand 
virgins. She passed the three years 
wdtn her virgins in nautical exercises ; 
and when the marriage-day arrived, a 
sudden vvmd arose, and ■wafted thent 
to the mouth of the Rhine, and thence 
to Basel. Here they lelt their vessels, 
and made a pilgrimage on foot to 
Rome. On their return, they encoun- 
tered at Cologne an army ot Huns, by 
■whom they ■were mas^Ted, Ursula 
having refused an offer of marriage 
from the prince. Their corpses were 
buried by the people of Cologne, and 
a church was erected to their honor, 
in which bones, said to be those of 
Ursula and her companions, are ex- 
hibited to this day. 

“ This extravagant number of 
martyred ■virgins, which is not specified 
in the earlier legends, is said [Maury, 

‘ Landes Pieuses,’ p. 214] to have 
aris^*n from the name of one of the com- 
panions of Ursula being UndecimeUa, — 
an explanation very plausible, though I 
must confess that I have not been able to 
find any authority for the name JJndeci- 
meUa.^'^ Max MtUler. 

ETi-ft. A pseudonym under •which 
Charles Lamb wrote a series of cel- 
ebrated e.«5says, which were begun in 
the “London Magazine,” and w^ere 
afterward collected and published by 
themselv'es. 

1^=“ ‘‘ The establishment of the ‘ Lon- 
don Magatiue,’ under the auspices of Mr. 
John Scott, occasioned Lamb’s introduc- 
tion to the public bv the name under 
color of which he acquired his most bril- 
liant reputation, — ‘ Elia.’ The adoption 
of this signature was purely accidental. 
BQs first contribution to the magazine 
was a description of the old South -Sea 
House, where Lamb had passed a few 
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montlas’ novitiate as? a clerk, thirty years 
before, and of its iamates who had long 
passed away; and, remembering the 
name of a gay, ligut-hearted foreigner, 
■who fluttered there at tnat time, he sub- 
scribed his name to the essay.*’ TcUfourd. 
iamb's second paper was unsigned, and 
the printer repeated the signature which 
had been afi&xed to the first paper- This 
led to its being attached to subsequent 
contributions ; and Lamb used it until, 
iu his Last Letters of Elia,” he bade it 
a reluctant farewell. 

He is also the true Elia, -whose essays are 
extant in a little volume published a year or 
two since, and rather better known from that 
name without a meaning than fioin any tiling 
he has done, or can hope to do, in his own. 

(Jharlfih Laitub, Auiootographical Si:etch, IttiT. 

Comfort thee, O thou mourner, yet a ■while; 

Again shall Elia's smile 
Eefresh thy heart, -where heart can ache no 
more. 

What is it we deplore ? Landor. 

ISOL'i-dtire. A legendan' king of Brit- 
ain, labled to have been advanced to 
the iliroiiti in place of his brother Ar- 
tegal, or Arthgallo, who was deposed 
by powerful nobles to whom he had 
given great offense. Ketuming to 
thecountiy^ after a long exile, Artegal 
accidentally encountered his broth- 
er, who received him with open arms, 
took him home to the palace, and 
reinstated him in his old position, 
abdicating the throne himself, after 
feigning a dangerous illness, by which 
he succeeded in inducing his peers 
once more to swear allegiance to his 
brother. Artegal reigned for ten 
years, wisely and well, and, after his 
death, -was* succeeded by Elidure. 
"Wordsworth has taken tfie stoiy of 
these t>vo brothers for the subject of 
a poem. See Aktegai^. 

El'i-6t, G-eorge. A pseudonym a- 
dopted by Mrs. Mary A- (Evans) 
Lewes, a popular and very able nov- 
elist of the present dav, author of 
“Adam Bede,” “The Mill on the 
npss,” and other works. 

or E-liS'^sS. Another name 
of JDtdOm See Dido. 

Eli'tr§gar (t-le-vS-'gaf). [Old Korse 
elf, stream, and wr/a, to wander.] 
(Scftml M^h.) The name of a great 
chaotic river ffowing from a fountain 
in Niftheim. [Written also Eli va- 
ga and Elivagor.] 


Elm City. The same as City of Elrm. 
See City of Eums. 

Elocution Walker. A name popu- 
larly given, in his lifetime, to John 
Walker, the Engli.^h orthoepist and 
lexicographer (17J2-1807), who w-as 
tor a long time a distinguished teacher 
of elocution among the higher classes 
in London. 

Eloquent Doctor. [Lat. Doctor Fa- 
eun£/ 2 ts.] An honorary appellation 
given to Peter Aureolus, Archbishop 
of Aix in the fourteenth century. 

El'slaen-dir the Eecluse. The 
“ Black Dwarf,” in Scott’s novel of 
this name. [Called also Canny EU 
sAi’e-] 

El'speth. 1. A character in Sir Wal- 
ter Scott’s “Antiquary.” 

2. An old servant to Dandie Din- 
mont, in Scott’s “ Guy Mannering.” 

E-l:^'si-um (e-lizhd-iim). [Gr. ’HAn- 
aiov. ] {Gr. tf Jivm. Myth.) The 

blissful abode of the virtuous dead, 
placed by Homer in the west, on 
the border of the Ocean stream ; by 
Hesiod and Pindar in the Fortunate 
Islands, or Isles of the Blest, in the 
Western Ocean; by Virgil in the 
under-world, with an entrance from 
a cave on the shore of Lake Avemys, 
in Campania- [Called also Elysiart 
Fields.] 

Em'bro. A common Scottish corrup- 
tion of EdiTiburgh. 

Emerald Isle. A name sometimes 
given to Ireland, on account of the 
peculiar bright green look of the sur- 
face of the country. It was first 
used by Dr. Williain Brennan (175*1— 
isk) ), ‘author of “ Glendallocli, and 
other Poems.” It occurs in his poem 
entitled “Erin.” 


“ 'When Erin first iroe from the dark-s-srelfing 
flood, 

God blepsw the green island; he saw it was 

The ^^rald of Europe, it sparkled, it 
shone. 

In the ring of this -world the most precions 
stone. 

“ Arm of Erin, prove strong; but he gentle a* 
brave. 

And, upflfted to strike, still be ready to save; 

Nor one feeling of vengeance presume to 
defile 

The cause or the men of the Emerald Jsle.’* 
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^Smile (S,^meE). The subject of Jean | 
Jact|ues Rousseau's novel of the same i 
name, and his ideal of a perfectly | 
educated voimg man. i 

E-milT-ii. 1- The lady - love of i 
Palanicm and Areite in Chaucer's j 
Knight's Tale." iSee Palamo^'. 

2. A lady attending Hermione, in | 
Shake>fHjare's Winter's Tale.” j 
3- Wife to lago, and waiting-worn- j 
an to Desdemona, in Shakespeare’s j 
tragedy of ‘‘ Othello; " a woman of | 
tliorough vulgarity, loo^e principles, j 
and iovT emiaing, united to a high de- j 
gree of spirit, energetic feeling, and j 
strong sense. j 

4. The sweetheart of Peregrine i 
Pickle, in Smollett's novel entitled j 
The Adventures of Peregrine 
Pickle.” 

Sm-ped'o-eles. [Gr. ’E/xTreSoKA.^?.] 
A famous Sicilian philosopher who 
flourished about the year 450 b. c., 
and was the reputed |^>h>e>sor of mi- 
raculous powers. There was a tradi- 
tion that he secretly threw himself into 
tlie crater of Mount^Etna Jn order that 
his mysterious disappearance might 
be taken as a proof of his divine origin. 
Lucian says that the volcano threw 
out his sandal<, and thus destroyed 
the popular belief in his divinity. 

Others came sina:le; he who, to be deemed 
A god, leaped fondly into Etna flames, 
Empedocles; . . , and many more too long. 

Smperor of Believers. A title of 
Omar I. (634), father-in-law of Mo- 
hammed, and second caliph of the 
Mussulmans. He was one of the most 
zealous apostles of Islaniism. 

Emperor of th.e West. A sobriquet 
given to John Murray (1778-1843), 
an eminent London publisher, who 
changed his place of business from 
Fleet Street, in the Cifa%” to Albe- 
marle Street, at the West End. 

fenpire City. The city of Mew 
Tork, the chief citv’- of the western 
world, and the metropolis of the Em- 
pire State. 

Empire State. A p^ular name of 
the State of Mew York, the most 
populous and the wealthiest State in 
the Union. 


Lo! the Empire State is shaking 
The shackles fnnn her hand; 

With the rugged North is waking 
The level sunsec land I H’^ittier. 

En-eePS-dus. [Gr. *£yKeAa.ao9.] ( 
Rom. M yth . ) A son of Titan and 
Terra, and the most powerful of all the 
giants -vviio cousjiired against J upiter, 
and attempted to scale heaven. He 
was struck by Jupiter’s thunderbolts, 
and overw’helmed under Mount ^Etua 
According to the poets, the flames of 
JEtna proceeded from the breath of 
Enceladus, and, as often as he turned 
his weary side, the whole i&laiid of 
Sicily felt the motion, and shook from 
its very touudations. 

She holds her adversarv as if annihilated; 
such adversary being, all tlie while, like some 
buried Encelddas, vv ho, to gain the siuaUest 
fieedom, niUiC btlr a whole Trinaeiia [Sicily] 
with its Etnas. Carlyle. 

Endor, Witch of. See Witch op 
Endor. 

En-dym'i-on. [Gr. ’£»/5i//xta>j/.] ( Gr. 
Rom. Myth. ) A beautiful shepherd- 
youth of C'aria, who spent his life in 
perpetual sleep, tor which the old 
legends assign various causes. Diana, 
is fabled to have come dowm to him 
nightly, as he lay in a cave of Mount 
Latmus, that s&e might kiss him 
unobserved. 

He stood, 

Fine as those shapely spirits, heaven-de- 
scended, 

Hermes, or yonng Apollo, or whom she. 

The moon-lit Dian, on the I.atmian hill. 
When all the woods and all the winds were 
still, 

Eissed with the kiss of immortaliU’. 

B. n. Procter. 

En^and, Boast of. See Tom-a-ein. 
En^and, Clothier of. See Jack 
OF Newtbury. 

En^and’s Pride and Westmin- 
ster's Glory. An honorary title or 
sobriquet given for a long time to 
Sir Francis Burdett (177()-1844), the 
most popular English politician of 
his time, and in particular the idol 
of Westminster, which he represented 
in Parliament for nearly thirty ^'ears. 

English Ards-toph'lii-ii^s. A title 
assumed by Samuel FcTote (1722- 
1777), the comic dramatist. [Called 
also The Minlern Arisiophants.'\ 

English Bas-tille'. A nickname 
given, about the first of the present 
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century, to the jail of Cold-Bath 
Fields, in London, from the number 
of state-prisoners in it. 

Bnglisli Hob'be-ni|. A desi|]nniation 
popularly given to Fatriek (or Feter) 
Nasmyth (d. 1S31), a Scottish land- 
scape-painter who&e style was thought 
to resemble that of the great V leniish 
master Minderhout Hobbema (ItUl- 
161^91, though it really had little in 
common with it except minuteness of 
detail. 

English. Jus-tin'i-an. A name often 
given to Edward I., whose reign is 
remarkable for the progress Avhich 
was made in it toward the settlement 
of the laws and constitution of Eng- 
land. bir Matthetv Hale remarks, 
that more was done in the first thir- 
teen years of this reign to settle and 
establish the distiibutive justice of 
the kingdom than m all the next 
four centuries. And similarly Black- 
stone says, *‘ Upon the w’hole* w’e may 
obser\'e that the veiw scheme and 
model of the adininistration of com- 
mon justice bet\veen party and party 
was entirely settled by this king.” 

English. Jti've-nS.1. An appellation 
given to John Oldham (1653-1083), 
a distinguished poet, on account of the 
severity of his satires, and his spirited 
delineation of contemporary liie and 
manners. 

English. Merserme (mef'sen'). John 
Collins, an English mathematician 
and physicist (1624-1683):— so called 
from IVIarin Mersenne. a contempo- 
rary French philosopher and mathe- 
matician, w'ho was celebrated for the 
wonderful extent of his erudition. 

“ In short, Mr. Collins was like the 
register of all the new ac<iui.‘'itions made 
in the mathematical sciences ; the maga- 
zine to which the curious had frequent 
recourse ; which acquired him the appel- 
lation of the English Mersenne.” 

Hutton. 

En^sh. Opium-eater. A name often 
given to Thomas De Quincey, one of 
the most remarkable English writers 
of the present century, celebrated 
for his eccentricities, induced — at 
least in part — by the habit of eating 
opium, and proclaimed by himself to 


the world in a well-known volume of 
‘‘ Confessions.” 

English Pale. See Pale, The. 

English Palladio (ptl-lfi^de-o, 102). 
A surname given to Inigo Jones 
(1573-1653), who introduced into 
England the Italian or "classic” 
style of arcliitecture as exemplihed in. 
the works of Andrea Palladio (1518- 
1580) and his school, [(.’ailed also 
The English ITf/iirn/s.] 

English Pe'trarcli. A name given 
b^’- Sir Walter Kaleigh to Sir Philip 
Sidney (1554^1586), who, like Pe- 
trarch (1304-lf3T4), was one of the 
earliest cultivators and refiners of 
his native language. His writings, 
as well as those ot his Italian prede- 
cessor, are characterized by a rare 
delicacy of poetical feeling and great 
brilliancy of imagination. 

English Pabelais (rabdS:'). 1. A 
name often given to Jonathan Swiit 
(166T-1T45), whose writings resem- 
ble in some points those of the great 
French satirist. 

2. A name sometimes given to 
Lawrence Sterne (171-1-1768), the 
author of “ Tristram Shandy ” and 

The Sentimental Jouniey,”’and the 
most airy and graceful of English 
humorists. “The cast of the whole 
Shandean history,” says Fitzgerald, 
“ its tone and manner and thought, is 
such as would come from one satu- 
rated, as it w^ere, -with Rabelais, and 
the school that imitated Rabelais.” 

3. The same name has been giv- 
en to Thomas Amory (1691-178D), 
author of “ The Life and Opinions of 
John Buncle, Esq.” See Buxcle, 
John. 

soul of Francis Kabelais 
passed into John Amorj. . . . Both were 
physicians, and enemies of too much 
gravity. Their great business wa-s to en- 
joy life.” Hazlitt. In point of ani- 
mal spirits love of good cheer, and some- 
thing of a mixture of scholarship, the- 
olf^v, and profane reading, he may be 
held to deserve thti title ; but he has no 
claim to tbe Frenchman’s greatness of 
genius, freedom from bigotry, and pro- 
foundness of wit and hmnor. He might 
have done very well for a clerk to Babe- 
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Ms ; and Ms master would have laughed : 
ouite as much at, as with, him.” 

Leigh Hunt. 

English. Kos'ci-Tis (rosh*'i-us). An 
honorary name or title given to 
David Garrick (171G-1< Td), the most 
eminent actor of his day upon the 
English stage- 

Baglish Sap'pho (saPfo). title 
given to iMrs. Marv Darby Robinson 
(1758-1800), mhtress of George i V. 
She acquired a brilliant reputation for 
beaiitv and wit, and was the author 
of some well -esteemed lyric poems- 
See Della CiiUsc^LKS, Pebdita. 

English Sen'e-ei;. A name given to 
Joseph Hall (1574-1656), an English 
bishop remarkable for his scholar- 
ship, piety, and misfortunes. [Called 
also The Chrhihm Seneca.] 

‘‘ He was commonlj called our 
English. Seneca, for the pureness, plain- 
ness, and fullness of his style.”' Thomas 
Fuller. " It is much to our present pur- 
pose to observe that the style of his prose 
is strongly tinctured with the manner of 
Seneca. The writer of the Satires is per- 
ceptible in some of his gravest polemical 
or scriptural treatises, which are per- 
petually inter'^persed with excursive il- 
lustrations, ftmiliar allusions, and ob- 
servations in life.” T.iomas Wajrton. 

English Solomon- See Solomon of 
England. 

English TSr^ence. A title some- 
times given to Richard Cumberland 
(1732-1811), an English dramatist 
and miscellaneous writer. 

The Terescc of England, the mender of hearts. 

Goldsmith. 

English Tin'to-ret. A name given 
by Charles 1. to William Dobson 
(1610-1646), a distinguished Eng- 
lish portrait and historical painter. 
[Called also The English Vamlyek.'] 

E'^nid. A mythical ladv mentioned 
in a W elsh triad as one of the three 
celebrated ladies of Arthur’s court; a 
beautiful picture of conjugal patience 
and affection. Her .story — which is 
not Included in the general cycle of 
romances — has lately been rescued 
from obscuritv bv Tennyson, in his 
“ Idylls of the King.” 

Enlightened Doctor. See Illumi- 
nated Doctok. 


For the to the Scheme of 


Bntdl^chie (5adSria'she', 62). The 
name given by liabelais to an im- 
aginary kingdom, which he repre- 
sents as governed by Queen Quintes- 
sence, and as visited by Pantagruei 
and his companions in their .search 
to find the oracle of the Holy Bottle. 
This country symbolizes the taste 
for speculative science, and is, with- 
out doubt, the foundation of the isl- 
and of Laputa, in Bwitt’s fictitious 
“■‘Travels” of Lemuel Gulliver- In 
the Peripatetic phlIo^ophy, entekchy 
signitied an actuality, or an object 
completely actualized, in contradis- 
tinction to mere potential existence. 

En-telTns. See Dakes. 

E^6s. [Gr-’H<55.] (Or. 3fyth.) The 
goddess of the dawn; the same as 
Aurora. See Aukoea. 

EphT-al't^§. [Gr. ’E^kxAttj?.] ( Gr* 
cf Rom. Myth.) One of the giants 
who made war upon the gods. He 
was deprived of his left eye by Apollo, 
and of the right by Hercules. 

E-pig'o-ni. [Gi*. ’E 7 rt 70 »'O ‘'7 the after- 
born.] A name given to the sons of 
the seven Grecian heroes who laid 
.riege to Thebes. See Seven against 
Thebes. 

Ep'i-menT-des. [Gr. ’ETrtjiAevi'STjv.] A 
philosopher and poet of Crete, who 
lived in the sixth or seventh centmy 
B. c. His history has reached us only 
in a mythical form. He is said to have 
fallen asleep in a cave, when a boy, 
and to have remained in that state 
for fifty-seven years. On waking and 
going out into the broad daylight, 
he was greatly perplexed and aston- 
ished to find every thing around him 
altered. But what was more wonder- 
ful .still, during his long period of 
slumber, his soul, released from its 
fleshlv prison, had been busily en- 
gaged in the study of medicine and 
natural philosophy ,* and when it again 
became incarnated, Epinienides found 
himself a man of great knowledge and 
wisdom. Goethe has written a poem 
on the subject, “ Des Epimenides Er- 
wachen.” See Klaus, Peter, and 
Winkle, Rip Van. 

Like EpimenuJes, I have been sleeping in a 
caver and, waking, I see those whom I left 
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<ai!ldren axe bearded men; and towns have 
sprung up in the iandfecapeti which 1 left: aa 
fiolitaxy watrteb. iiu' Jil, Aiulicer Lyttoit. 

^l-me'theljls. [Gr. ’Eirt.MTQ9eus.] {6V. 

Mot/i. Jljjth.) A brother of Prome- 
theus, and the husband of Pandora. 

{See JhvNiMntA. 

Eraste (a^'rast')- The heroine in Mo- 
iiere’s comedy entitled “’Les P'a- 
cheux.” 

Er'S-to. [Gr. ’Eparw.] ( Gr, Rom. 
Myth.) One of the nine Muses. She 
presided over lyric, tender and ama- 
tory poetry. 

Er^5-tos'tar|-tus. See Herostka- 

TUS. 

e-bus. [Gr. ’Epe^oc, darkness.] 

( Gr. Mom. .\fyth. ) A son of Chaos, 
and a god of hell. The name is used 
by the poets to denote the dark and 
glooinv cavern under the earth, 
pa-^sed through by the shades in go- 
ing to Hades. 

E-re'tri-an BuH. An appellation of 
Menedemus of Eretria, in Euboea, a 
Greek philosopher of the fourth cen- 
tury E. c., and founder of the Ere- 
trian school, which was a branch of 
the Socratic. He was so called on 
account of the gravity of his coun- 
tenance. 

E-richL'tlao. [Gr. ’Ept^^w.] A famous 
Thessalian witch consulted by Pom- 
pey. 

Such a subject even the poweiful Erirh&o 
was compelled to select as a*one capable of 
being re-animated even by her potent ruagic. 

Sir 

E'rin (9). An early name of Ireland, 
now used as a poetic appellative. See 
Emerald Isle. 

E-rin'nys (pL E-rm'ny-S§). fOr. 
’Eoivinl?; pi. ’EptvnJes, ’Eotvvus.) \_Gr. 
Myth.) An avenging deity, one of 
the Eumenides, or Furies. See Fu- 
ries. 

EMs (9). \Gt. "Epw.> (Gr. Myth.) 

The goddess of discord ; a sister of 
Mars, and a daughter of Night; the 
same as the Eoman Rlscordm. 

Erl-king. [Ger. Erl-^oniy., ErlerM- 
niff, derived by some from the root 
eric, alder ; by others supposed to be 
identical with Elfen Kmiiy., King of 
the Elves.] A name applied to a 
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personified natural power or elemen- 
tary fepirit, which, according to Ger- 
man jioetical authorities, prepares 
mischief and ruin for men, and espe- 
cialk tor duldreu, through deiuMve 
seductions, it is fabled to appear as 
a goblin, haunting the Black Forest in 
Tuuringia. The exihteiice of such 
elementary spirits, and their connec- 
tion with mankind, have, in the ear- 
liest times, occupied the imagination 
of the most widely different races. 
The Erl-king was' introduced into 
German poetry from the sagas of the 
North, through Herder’s trau»lation 
of the Danish ballad of {Sir Olaf 
the Erl-king’s Daughter;” and 
it has become universally known 
tlirough Goethe’s ballad of 'the “Eri- 
konig.” 

Erminia ( ef-me^ne-t). The heroine of 
Tasso’s epic poem, “Jerusalem De- 
livered,” in love with Tancred. 

She rep "I of fair Brminia'g flight, 

Whicn. Venice once mighthear 
Sung on her glittering sens at night 
By many a goncioher. M-s. Bsmcois. 

E^nos (9). [Gr. ^Epw?.] { Gr. Myth.) 
The Greek name of the deity called 
Cupido^ or Cupid, by the Romans. 
See Cupid. 

Pa'ter. The name of some old 
astrologer; but w'ho was meant by it 
has not been determined. Some' of 
the old almanaas say an eminent 
Jewish astrologer. 'TTilliam Lilly 
was so called by Butler- 

In mathematics he was greater 
Than Tycho Brahe or Brra. FatPr. 

Jffwiibras. 

[Gr. ^EpvjctMj.] {Gr. ^ 
Rom. Myth.) A surname of Venus, 
derived from Mount Eiyx, in Sicily, 
where she had a famous' temple. 

Boar- See Her- 
cules. 

Er^^-sich'thoii. [Gr. ^Epwo-tx^wv.’j 
( Gr. cf Rom. Myth. ) A profane per- 
son who cut down trees in a grove 
sacred to Ceres, for which he was 
punished by the goddess with raging 
and unappeasable hunger. 

E'’rv 2 : (9). [Gr. ''Epu^.] ( Gr. Rom. 
Mifh.) A king of Sicily who chal- 
lenged Hercules to fight with the 
gauntlet, and lost both his life and 
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Ms crown, which he staked on the 
issue of the contest. 

Es'cS-liis. 1. An ancient and kind- 
hearted lord, in Shake&peare's “ Mea^- 
ure tor Measure,” whom Vincentio, 
the Duke of Vienna, joins with An- 
gelo, but in an inferior rank, as his 
deputy during a pretended ab&ence 
on a distant journey. 

We do not blame him [Leigh HnntJ for not 
bringing to the judgment-teat the luercilefes 
rigor of Lord .tngelo, but we really think tliat 
such flagitioub aud iiupudeut offenders as 
those now at the bar, deserved, at the least, 
the gentle rebuke of Escaim. Macaulay. 

2. Prince of Verona, in Shake- 
speare’s ” Komeo and Juliet.” 

Es'cS-nes. A lord of Tyre, in Shake- 
speare's “ Pericles.” 

Eg'mdnd, Henry. The title of a 
novel by Thackeray, and the name 
of its hero, a chivairous cavalier and 
Jacobite of the time of Queen Anne. 

Esplandian (es-plSn-de-anO- In the 
old romances of chivalry, the son of 
Amadis and Oriana. ^lontalvo has 
made him the subject of an original 
work, which is a continuation of his 
translation of the ‘"Amadis,” and 
which, in the pretace, he announces 
to be the tifth took of the same. 

Espriella (es-pre-ePyS). _ The name 
of an imaginaiy Spaniard, whose 
‘‘Letters ” tfom' England, about the 
year ISIO, were written by Southey- 

Es-tella. The heroine of Dickens’s 
novel of “ Great Expectations.” 

Estennere, Edng. See King Estee- 

MEKE. 

Est-il-possible {a/feP pos^se^l, 61). 
f Fr., Is it possible ?] A name given 
by King James II. of England to 
I^rinee George of Denmark, the hus- 
band of James’s daughter, the Prin- 
cess Anne, afterwards Queen Anne. 
These words had been a common 
phrase with the prince at the time of 
the Revolution of 3688, as reports of 
one desertion of the king after an- 
other came to his ears. When he 
also went over to William and Mary, 
James is reported to have saiil, 

“ What ! Est-il-possible gone too ? ” 

Es-totT-lSiid, or Es-totri-land'i-f;. 
According to the “ Geographical Dic- 
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tionaiy”” of Edmund Bohun (1695), 

a great tract of land in the north 
of America, toward the arctic circle 
and Hudson's Bay, having Xew 
Prance on the south, and James’s 
Bay oil the west, the first of Ameri- 
can shores discovered, being found 
by some Friesland fishers, that vrere 
driven hither by a tempest, almost 
two hundred years before Columbus.” 
Adcedo says of it, “■ An imaginary 
country which some authors suppose 
to have been discovered in 1477 by a 
native of Poland named John ScalVe, 
and that the same was part of the 
land of Labrador. The fact is, that 
this country’ never bad any existence 
but in the* imaginations of the two 
brothers of the name of Zeno, Vene- 
tian noblemen, who had no particu- 
lar information whatever respecting 
the expedition of this Poli.'sh adven- 
turer; and that, in 1497, John Cabot, 
or Gabot, left England with three 
of his sons, under the commission 
of Henry’ VII., when he discovered 
Newtbuudlaud and part of the imme- 
diate continent where this country is 
supposed to exist.” 

Else . . . the low sun . . . 

Had. rounded still the horizon, and not known 
Or east or west; which had forbid the snow 
From cold Esstotiland^ and south as far 
Beneath Magellan. Milton. 

The learned Grotius inarches his Nor- 
wegians by a pleasant route across frozen 
rivers and arms of the sea, through Iceland, 
Greenland, Estotiland, and Norum bega. 

fr. Irving. 

E-te'o-cl^s. [Gr. ’EreoKAij?-] ( Gr. 
Rom.. Myth.) A son of CEdipus, king 
of Thebes. He and his brother 
PolvTiices agreed to reign alternately, 
each holding the pow’er a year at a 
time. Eteocles did not adhere to his 
engagement, and hence arose the 
Theban war. The brothers at last 
agreed to finish the war by a duel: 
in this they both fell. 

Like fated Efeories-Polynices Brothers, em- 
bracing, thotigh in vain ; weeping that they 
must not love, that they must hate oii^, and 
die by each other’s hands ! CarlyJc. 

Eternal City. A popular and very 
ancient designation of Rome, which 
was fabled to have been built under 
the favor and immediate direction 
of the gods. The expression, or 
its equivalent, frequently occurs in 
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classic authors, as Lirr, Tibullus, 
Quintilian, &c. In the Tir- 

gil, following the received tradition, 
represents dupiter as holding the fol- 
lowing language to Venus, in refer- 
ence to the Romans, who were sup- 
posed to be the descendants of her 
son ^'Eiieas : — 

“ His e"o nec metas rerum, nee tern pora pono: 
IiiipeVium sine line dedi.” Bk. r- <8, 7i). 

“ To them no bounds of empire I assi^, 

Nor term of years to their immortal line.” 

Bryden's Trails. 

tittrick Sheplaerd. A name com- 
monly given to James Hogg (177:2- 
1835), the Scottish poet, who was 
com in the forest of Ettrick, in Sel- 
kirkshire, and in early life followed 
the occupation of a shepherd. 

When -first, descending from the moorlands, 

I sa-w the stream of Yarrow glide 
Along a bare and open valley, 

The Ettrick Shepherd was my guide. 

nordsicorth. 

ffiu'cli-o. A character in Plautus’s 
comedy of “ Aiilularia,” celebrated 
for liis* penuriousness. 

Now you must explain all this to me, unless 
you Wi)uld have me u'.e you as ill as Euclio 
does Staphyla, in the “Aulularia.” 

Sir IT. Srutt. 

Elu-ge'iii-us. An amiable monitor 
and counselor of Yorick, in Sterne’s 
Life and Opinions of Tristram 
Shandy.” He is said to have been 
intended as a portrait of the author’s 
friend, John Hall Stevenson. 

JEnlenspiegel (oi-len-spe'gel, 43, 58). 
See Ow'LE-OLAss. 

Eu-mae'us. [Gr- Eu/tato?.] {Gr. ^ 
Bom. Mijth.) A swine-herd and slave 
of Ulysses, famed for his fidelity to 
Ills master. 

This second Euirumis strode hastily down 
the forest-glade, driving before him, with the 
assistance of Fangs, tlie whole henl of his in- 
harmonious charge. Sir fF. Scott. 

EjU-men'i-dLes. [Gr. EujaevtSe?, z. e., 
the gracious or benign goddesses.] 
(Gr. 2Iyik.) A euphemistic name 
given by the Greeks to the Furies, 
whose true name of Erinnyes they 
were afraid to utter. See Fukies. 

They lie always, those subterranean Eu- 
— fabulous, and yetsotme, — in the 
dullest existence of man ; and can dance, 
brandishing their dusky torches, shaking 
their serpent hair. Carlple. 

Eu-mol'pns. [Gr. En/w>A7ro«-] (Gr, j 


f Bom. Jfytli.) A son of N'eptune 
and Chione, celebrated as a singer or 
bard, and as the founder of the Eieu- 
sinian mysteries. 

Eu-pkornDus. [Gr. {Gr. 

if Bum. Myth.) A Trojan, son of 
Panthous, slain by ]Menelaus in the 
Trojan war. 

Eu-phros'y-iie. [Gr. Eu^pootJjo?, 
cheerfulness, mirth.] {Gj\ if Bom. 
Myth.) One of the three Graces. 

Come, thou goddess fair and free, 

In heaven y-cTept Enphromm, 

And by men, heart-easing Afirth. 

Miiton, 

EnL'pliu-§§. [Gr- of good fig- 

ure, comely, clever.] The principal 
character in Lviy’s two famous works 
entitled Euphues, or The Anatomy 
of Wit,” and “• Euphues and his 
England.” These works are re- 
markable for their pedantic and fan- 
tastical sV'Ie, and for the monstrous 
and overstrained conceits with w'hich 
they abound. Euphues is represent- 
ed as an Athenian gentleman, distin- 
guished for the elegance of his per- 
son and the beauty of his wit, and 
for his amorous temperament and 
ro\nng disposition. 

Eu-ro'pS. [Gr. EupjiTrrj.] ( Gr. cf Bom. 
Myth.) A beautiful daughter of 
Phoenix, or of Agenor, carried off by 
Jupiter, under the form of a wkite 
bull, from Phoenicia to Crete. By 
him she became the mother of Minos 
and Sarpedon. 

Europe, The ETightanare of. See 
XIGHTAI.4KE OF EuEOFE. 

En-ry'l-le. [Gr. EupuaXi?.] (Gr. ^ 
Bom. Myth.) 1. One of the three 
Gorgons. See Gokgoxs. 

2. A queen of the Amazons. 

3- A daughter of Minos, and the 
mother of Orion. 

Eu-ry'a-liis. [Gr. EupuoAo?.] A Tro- 
jan youth, immortalized by Virgil as 
the "faithful friend of Nisus. See 
NlStJS. 

We have been Nisus and Enrpahts, Theseus 
and Pirithous, Orestes and Pjhides, and— to 
sum up the whole with a puritanic touch — 
David and Jonathan, all in one breath. 

Sir ir. Scott. 

En-ryd'i-ce. [Gr. EvpuSiKTi.] { Gr. tf 
Rom. Myth.) The wife of Orpheus, 
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killed by a serpent on her bridal 
day. See Orpheus. 

Orpheus’ self may heave his head 
i'njiri i'oiden sluiuber rm a l>eti 
Of hea|>ed Elysiaii flitwer.', and hear 
Such stmins Ils would have won the ear 
Of Fiutu, to ha\ e (luitc set free 
His hajLi-rtijained Eurndice, Milton. 

Eu-ryl^o-ciius. [Gr. EuptiAoxo?.] ( Gr. 
i)' Jiwti. Jlyth.) One of the compan- 
ions of Ulysses in his wandenn^s, 
and the only one of them who was 
not changed" by Circe into a hug. 

En-ryn'o-me. [Gr. Eupui/6mtj-] ( Gr, 
gr Horn. Myth,) A daughter of Oce- 
an us and Tethys, and modier of the 
Graces. 

Eu-Tys'theus. [Gr. Eupvu-fleu?.] ( Gr, 
Rom. Myth.) A son of Sthenelus, 
and grandson of Perseus, king of 
Myceme. At Juno’s instigatiou, he 
imposed upon his cousin Hercules 
tw’elve didicult labors, which^ he had 
a right to do on account of his prior- 
iri’ (if birth. See Hercules. 

Eu-ter'pe. [Gr. Ei^€pin 7 .] {Gr. ^ 
Rom. Myth.) The Muse of music; 
represented in ancient works of art 
with a flute in her hand. See Muses. 

E-yad'ne. [Gr. EidSinj.] 1. (Gr. ^ 
Rom. Myth. ) Wife of Capaneus, and 
mother of Sthenelus. Her husband 
having been killed at the siege of 
Thebes, she threw' herself upon the 
funeral pile, and was consumed with 
him. 

2. A female character in Beau- 
mont and Fletcher’s play, “ The 
Maid's Tragedy.” 

E-yan^der. [Gr. Euaj^apo?.] (Gr. <f 
Rom. Myth ) A son of Mercury by 
an Arcadian nymph. He is fabled 
to have led a Pelasgian colony from 
Arcadia into Italy, about sixty years 
before the Trojan war. jiineas, 
when he arrived in Italy, found him 
still alive, and formed an alliance 
with him against the Latins. 

Evangelical Doctor. [Lat. Doctor 
RmjKjelicm.l See Gospel Doctor. 

E-van'ge-line. The heroine of Long- 
fellow’s poem of the same name, 
founded upon the historical incident 
of the expulsion of the inhabitants 


of Acadia from their homes in the 
year 1755. See Acadia. 

Ev'Sns, Sir Hugh. A pedantic 
Wel.'^h parson and schoolmaster, in 
Shakespeare's ** Merrv' Wives of 
Windsor,” of childish simplicity and 
ignorance. 

The reader may well cry out, with honest 
Sir Hugh Evans. “I like not when a’ooman 
has a great peard; I spy a great peard under 
her muffler.” Macaulay. 

Ev'e-li'nS. The title of a novel by 
IVliss Blimey (Madame D’Arblay), 
and the name of its heroine, after- 
ward Lady Orville. 

Ever - memorable Jolm Hales, 
The. See Hales, The Ever- 

MEMORABLE JoHN. 

Evil May-day. (Eng. Elst.) A name 
given to the 1st of May, 1517, on ac- 
count of the dreadful excesses com- 
mitted on that day by the apprentices 
and populace against foreigners, par- 
ticularly the French. 

Evil One, The. A name often ap- 
plied to the Devil. See Devil, The. 

Ex-cal'i-bar. The name of Arthur’s 
famous sw'ord, which he pulled out 
of a miraculous stone, in which it 
was inserted as in a sheath, though 
previously two hundred and one of 
the most puissant barons in the realm 
had singly been unable to withdraw 
it. An " inscription on the stone 
around the sword stated that who- 
ever should be able to draw it out 
was rightful heir to the throne of 
Britain; and Arthur, in consequence 
of his remarkable success, w’as im- 
mediately chosen and proclaimed 
king by general acclamation. When 
about to die, he sent an attendant to 
throw the w’eapon into a lake hard 
by. Twice eluding the request, the 
knight at last complied. A hand 
and arm arose from the water, and 
caught the sword by the hilt, flour- 
ished it thrice, and" then sank into 
the lake, and was seen no more. 
Tennyson has admirably versified 
this incident in his poem entitled 
“Morte d’ Arthur.” [Written also 
Excalibor, Excalibur, Es- 
calibar, Escalibor, and Cali- 
burn.] 
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“ According to the English metri- 
cal romance of ^ Merlin,' thw celebrated 
gvord bare the following inscription: — 

‘Ich am v-hote Escalibore; 

L’nto a king a fair trefaore.’ 

And it is added, in. explanation, — 

‘On Inglis is this writing, 

“ Kerve steel and yren and al thing.”* 

When Arthur first used this sword in. 
battle, ^ it cast forth, a great light full 
splendant, with such force that all those 
who beheld it thought that they were 
burning torches which issued from the 
sword ; but they were the golden letters 
on the sword which shone so mightily. ■* ’’ 

“ No, surely,” replied the king; “no sword 
on earth, were it the Kxcalimr of King Ar- 
thur, can cut that which opposes no steady 
resistance to the blow. Sir iV. Scott. 

jSxcelsior State. The State of Xew 
York, sometimes so called from the 
motto Excelsior ” upon its coat of 
arms. 

Expounder of the Constitution. 
A title popularly given to Daniel 
Webster (1782-1852), on account of 
his elaborate expositions of the Con- 
stitution of the llnited States. 

Expunging Resolution. ( Amer. 
Illst.) A resolution introduced in 
the senate of the United States, on 
the 20th of December, 1836, by the 
Hon. Thomas H. Benton, of Mis- 
souri, by which a resolution adopted 
by the senate on the 28th of March, 
1834, charging “that the president 
[Jackson], in the late executive pro- 


ceedings in relation to the public 
revenue, [had] assumed authority 
and power not conterred by the Con- 
stitution and laws, but in derogation 
of both,” was ordered to be expunged 
from the journal of the senate by 
dravring black lines round the re- 
solve, and wTiting across the face of 
it, in strong letters, the following 
words: “ Expunged, by order of the 

senate, this day of , a. d. 

1837.” Mr. Benton's resolution was 
adopted on the 16th of March, 1837. 

Exterminator, The. [Fr. L'Exter- 
minattm\ Sp. El Extermimdor*'] A 
name given by the Spaniards to 
Montbars (b. "1645), a notorious 
French adventurer, who signalized 
himself by his intense hatred of that 
people, and by the atrocities he com- 
mitted in the Antilles and other 
Spanish colonies. 

Eyes of Greece, The Two. See 
Two Eyes of Greece, The. 

^lyre, Jane (§r, 3). The heroine of 
Miss Charlotte Bronte’s novel of the 
same name, a governess, coping 
bravely with adverse circumstances, 
and finally proving her genuine force 
of character by winning the respect 
and love of a man in w’hom, though 
he had exhausted the w’orld, and 
been exhausted by it, the instincts 
and promptings of a noble nature 
were not dead, but only suppressed. 
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Fao-to'tum, Jo-haii'nes. One -vrlio . 
is good at any thing, who can turn | 
his hand to "any kind of work; — i 
the Latin equivalent of Jack-at-all- i 
tradts. 1 

There is an -upstart cro-w [Shakespeare^, 
beautiful with our feathers, that, with his 
tiger’s heart -wrapped in a player’s hide, sup- 
poses he is as -well able to bombast out a blank 
Terse as the beat f,f you, and, being an absolute 
Johannes Factotum, is, in his owu conceit, the 
only Shake-scene in a country. 

Greene's Groatsicortk of Wit, lo92- 

I'addLlLdeeii'. The grand chamber- 
lain of the harem in Moore’s Lalla I 
Kookh,’ ’ — niagniticent, infallible, sen- | 
tentious, and shrewd. 

Pag. A subordinate character, in | 
Sheridan’s comedy of “ The Rivms.” * 
He is a lying ser\'ant to Captain 
Absolute, and wears his master’s | 
wit as he does his lace, at second- j 
hand.” 

I am quite conscious of my own immuni- 
ties as a tale-teller. But even'the mendacious 
Mr. Fag - . . assures us, that, though he 
iie%’er scruples to tell a lie at his master’s com- 
mand, yet it hurts his conscience to be found 
out. Sir W. Scott. 

Pa'^in. An old Jew in Dickens’s 
“ Oliver Twist,” who employs young 
persons of both sexes to carry on a 
systematic trade of robbery. 

gainall, Mr. and Mrs. ]JToted char- 
acters in Congreve’s comedy, “ The 
Way of the World.” 

F'ain^ant, Le 1^‘oir (la nwor 
o^', 62). [Fr., the Black Sluggard.] 

In Sir Walter Scott’s “'Ivanhoe,” a 
name applied to the disguised Richard 
Cceur de Lion by the spectators of a 
tournament, on "account of his indif- 
ference during a great part of the ac- 
tion, in which, however, he was finally 
victorious. 

Faineants, Les Eois (la rwo fa'nS'- 
Q'^'j 62). [Fr., the Do-nothing 

Kings.] A sarcastic designation ap- 
plied to monarchs w’ho delegate their 
authority to their ministers, or from 
whom, by reason of incapacity and 
weakness, the powder has been wre.st- 
ed, while they are still permitted 


nominally to reign. The usual ap- 
plicatiou"of the tenn is to the later 
Merovingian sovereigns of France, 
imder whose name the “ Mayors of 
the Palace” really governed the 
country- The epithet Faineant was 
also given in contempt to Louis V., 
the last of the Garloviiigian dynasty. 

Fair City. A name popularly given 
in Scotland to the town of Perth, 
Tyhich is remarkable for the beauty 
of its situation, and for its elegant 
appearance. 

Fair G§r'^-dine. A supposed mis- 
tress of the Earl of Surreys (Heniy 
Howard, 151G-1547), w’hos*e praises 
he celebrates in a famous sonnet, and 
in other poems, and w’ho has been 
the occasion of much controversy 
among his biographers and critics. 
There is no doubt, however, that the 
lady called Geraldine in the sonnet 
was an Irish lady named Elizabeth 
I’itzgerald, the daughter of Gerald 
Fitzgerald, ninth Earl of Kildare, 
and afterw'ard the wife of the Earl of 
Lincoln. 


Fair Im'o-gine'. The heroine of a 



and the Fair Imogine.” 

Fair Mag'ue-loneL The heroine of 
an old chivalric romance, entitled 
The History of the Fair Magalona, 
daughter of the Ki-ng of Xaples, and 
Peter, son of the Count of Provence.” 
This romance was originally 'written 
in French, but was transited into 
Spanish before the middle of the vsix- 
teenth centuiy. Cervantes alludes to 
Magalona, or Magiielone, in “ Don 
Quixote.” In Germany, her history 
has been reproduced by Tieck. 

Fair Mlaid of Am'joii. A name given 
to the Lady Edith Plantagenet, a 
kinswoman of Richard Coeur de Lion, 
and an attendant of his queen, Bereii- 
garia. She married David, Earl of 
Huntingdon, prince royal of Scot- 
land. 
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F'airMaid of G-al'lo-wS.y. A name 
popularly given to ^Margaret, the only 
daughter of Archibald V., Earl olf 
Douglas. She became the wife of 
her cousin, William, to w’hom the 
earldom had passed in the year 1443; 
and, alter his death, in reluctant obe- 
dierice to the ro^'al command, married 
his brother anti successor, James, the 
last Earl of Douglas. 

2?air Maid of Kent. A name given 
to Joan, only daughter of Edmond 
Plantagenet,"Earl of Kent, on account 
of her great beauty. She was mar- 
ried three times: first, to William de 
Montacute, Earl of Salisbury, tfom 
w'hom she was divorced; secondly, 
to Sir Thomas Holland ; thirdly’-, after 
his death, to her second cousin, Ed- 
ward, the Black Prince, under a dis- 
pensation from the pope, rendered 
necessary by reason of their consan- 
guinity.* lly the prince she was 
mother of Richard II., in whose reign 
she died. 

Fair Maid of IT orway. - See Majd 
OF Norway. 

Fair Maid of Perth (4). The title 
of a novel by Sir Walter Scott, and 
a sobriquet given to the heroine, 
Catherine, or Katie, Glover, “who 
was universally acknowledged to be 
the most beautiful young woman of 
the city or its vicinity*” 

Fair Hos't-mond. The name pop- 
ularly given to a daughter of Lord 
Clifford, famous in the legendaiy his- 
toiy of England as the mistress of 
Heniy It. shortly before his acces- 
sion to the throne, and the subject of 
an old ballad. The facts of her his- 
toiy are not well ascertained ; but .she 
is said to have been kept bv her royal 
lover in a secret bower at Woodstock, 
the approaches to which formed a 
labyrinth so intricate that it could 
only be discovered by the clew of a 
silken thread, which the king used 
for that pur^se. Here Queen El- 
eanor discovered and poisoned her, 
about 1173. 

Fairservice, Andrew. A shrewd 
and humorous Scotch gardener at 
Osbaldistone Hall, in Sir Walter 
Scott’s novel of Roy.” 


Fair-Star, Princess. See Prutcess 
Fair-Star. 

Faith, Defender of the. See De- 
fender OF THE Faith- 

Faithful. One of the allegorical per- 
sonages in Banyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” vrho dies a martyr before 
completing his journey. 

Faithful, Jacob. The hero of a pop- 
ular novel, by IVIarrj-att, having this 
name for its Btle. 

FaIkTS.nd (fawkdSnd). 1. A charac- 
ter in Sheridan's comedy of “ The 
Rivals,” noted for his wayward, cap- 
tious jealousy. 

2. The true hero of William God- 
win’s novel of “Caleb Williams,” 
and an impersonation of honor, intel- 
lect, benevolence, and a passionate 
love of fame; but a man driven in a 
moment of ungovernable passion, and 
under the provocation of the most 
cruel, persevering, and t^Tannical 
insult, to commit a murcler. His 
fanatical love of reputation urges him 
to conceal the crime; and, in order 
to do this more effectually, he allows 
an innocent man to he executed, and 
his family mined. Williams, an in- 
telligent* peasant-lad taken into the 
service of Falkland, obtains, by an 
accident, a clew to the guilt of his 
master; when the latter, extorting 
from him an oath that he will keep 
his secret, communicates to his de- 
pendent the whole story of hi.s double 
crime, his remorse, and misery. The 
youth, finding his life insupportable 
Irom the perpetual suspicion to which 
he is exposed, and the restless sur- 
veillance of his master, escapes, and 
is pursued through the greater jiart 
of the tale by the unrelenting perse- 
cution of Falkland, who is led, by 
his frantic and unnatural devotion to 
fame, to annihilate, in Williams, the 
evidence of his accumulated guilt. 
At last Williams is formally accused 
by Falkland of robbery, and natural- 
ly discloses before tFe tribunal the 
dreadful secret which had caused hia 
long pemecution, and Falkland dies 
of ^ame and a broken heart. 

Fan City. Louisville, Kentucky; — ■ 
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popularly ?o called from the falls 
which, at this place, impede the navi- 
gation of the Ohio River. 

?”al'stSff, Sir John (2j. A famous 
character in Shakespeare's comedy 
of the Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
and in the First and Second Parts 
of his historical drama of Henry 
lY.;” the most perfect comic por- 
trait that was ever drawn by the 
pen of genius. In the former play, 
he is represented as in lov^e with Mrs. 
Ford and Mrs. Page, who make a 
butt and a dupe of him: in the latter, 
he figures as a soldier and a wit: in 
both he is exhibited as a monster of 
fat, sensual, mendacious, boastful, 
and cowardly. See Brook, pias- 
ter. 

Tn thLs character, Shakespeare is 
thought to have ridiculed Sir John Fas- 
toife^ an English general of the time of 
Henry TI., who had part of the command 
before Orleans, in France, and, at the 
Tillage of P:ita\ , set the example of an 
inglorious flight before Joan of Arc, caus- 
ing great destruction of his men, for which 
cowardice he was degraded from his rank 
as a Knight of the Garter. The opinion 
That Shakespeiire intended to caricature 
this personage has been verj' generally re- 
ceived. Fuller, the church histcuian, 
says, Nor is our comedian excus ible by 
some alteration of his name, writing him 
Sir John Falsta^e, and making him the 
property and pleassnreof King Henry' V. 
to abuse, seeing the vicinity of sounds 
[doth] intrench on the memorv of that 
worthy knigh t.” Shakespeare introduces 
the historical Fastolfe in ‘‘The First 
Part of Henrv YI.,” and represents his 
conduct at Patay, and his subsequent 
degradation, with historical accuracy. 
But recent commentators deny that he 
was the original of the ‘‘ valiant .lack 
Palstaff” of Shakespeare's other plays, 
and treat the supposition as a gross ab- 
surdity. Tn the first draught of “King 
Henrv IT..’’ Sir John Falstaff was called 
F/r John O’dca'itlf', a name borne h\' a 
distinguished U^ycliffite who was born 
under Edward ITT , and put to death in 
the fourth year of Henrv V. The change 
in the surname is attributed to remon- 
strances on the part of Oldcastle’s de- 
scendants. That Shakespeare was desirous 
to do awav with any impression that Fal- 
staff andOldcastle were one and the same 
personage under different names, appears 
from the Epilogue to ‘‘ The Second Part 
of King Henry IV..” in which, after prom- 


ising that the play shall be continued 
‘‘with Sir John in it,” he says, ‘‘For 
any thing I know, Falstaff shall die of a 
sweat, unless already he be killed with 
your hard opinions : for Oldcastle died a 
martyr, and this is not the man.'’' 

All novelists have had occasion, at some 
time or other, to wish, with Fahtaf, that they 
knew where a commodity of good names was 
to be had. Sir IF. Scott. 

IPang. A sheriiFs officer, jn the Second 
Part of Shakespeare’s “ King Hemy 

Parinata {de^ Ubertd) (fS-re-na'ta 
dePyee oo-bef'tee). A Ghibelline 
noble of F'lorence (d. 1624), placed 
by Dante in hell, as a punishment 
for his infidelity and epicurism. He 
is represented As occupying a red-hot 
tomb, the lid of whicR is suspended 
over him till the day of judgment, 
yet looking as lofty as if he scorned 
hell itself. 

Thev [the Italians of the fourteenth century] 
said little of those awful and lovely creations 
on which later critics delight to dwell, — FaH- 
nata, lifting his haughty' and tranquil brow 
from his couch of everlasting tire, the lion-like 
repo&e of Sordello, or the light which shone 
fixtm the celestial smile of Beatrice. 

Macaulay. 

farmer George. A name popularly 
given to George III. of England, on 
account of his parsimonious disposi- 
tion, plain dress, familiar manners, 
and hearty and homely good-nature. 
He is said to have k"ept a farm at 
Windsor, not for amusement, but be- 
cause he derived a small profit from 
it. 

iPata Morgana (ft^ta mof-gff'nS). 
The name of a potent fairy, celebrated 
in the tales of chivalry* and in the 
romantic poems of Italy. She was a 
pupil of the enchanter Merlin, and 
the sister of Arthur, to whom she 
discovered the intrigue of his queen, 
Geneura, or Guinever, with Lancelot 
of the Lake. In the “ Orlando Inna- 
morato ” of Bojardo. she appears at 
first as a personification of Fortune, 
inhabiting a splendid residence at 
the bottom of a lake, and dispensing 
all the trea«!iires of the earth ; but she 
is afterward found in her proper sta- 
tion, subject, with the other fairies 
and the ’witches, to the all -potent 
Demogorgon. [Called also Morgaine 
la Fit and Morgue the Fay."] 
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At the present day, the appdlation 
of i’ata Morgana is given to a strange 
meteoric phenomenon, nearly allied ro the 
mirjige, witues^ed, in ceroiin states of the 
tide and weather, in the Straits of Mes- 
sina. between Calabria and Sicily, and 
occasionally, though rarely, on other 
coasts. It consists in the appearance, in 
the air over the surface of the sea, of 
multiplied inverted images of objects on 
the surrounding co.ists, — groves, hills, 
towers, houses, and people, — all rep- 
resented as in a moving picture. The 
spectacle is popularly supposed to be pro- 
duced by the fairy whose name is given 
to it. 

Ifot a stream did he mention but flowed over 
sands of gold, and not a palace that was in- 
ferior to those of the celebrated Fata Morgana. 

Hu- IF. Hcott. 

F'at Boy, The. A laughable character 
in Dickens’s “Pickwick Papers;” 
a youth of astonishing obesity, whose 
employment consists in alternate eat- 
ing and sleeping. 

Pates. [Lat. Fata.] See Parc.e. 

Father of Ajagling. A title some- 
times given to Izaak Walton (1593- 
lfj83 ), the celebrated author of “ The 
Complete Angler.” 

Father of British Inland l^’aylga- 
tion. A name often giv’en to Francis 
Egertoii, Duke of Bridgewater (173(>- 
1803), the originator of the first 
navigable canal constructed in Great 
Britain in modem times, and a zeal- 
ous promoter of other schemes of 
artificial W'ater communication. 

“ By that title he will ever be 
known.” H. ItlarLineau,. 

Father of Comedy. A name gi%’eii 
to Aristophanes (444-^180 b. c.), one 
of the most celebrated of the (ireek 
dramatists, and the only writer of 
the old Greek coined_y of nrhom any 
entire works liave been preserved. 
He is remarkable for the richness of 
his fancy, the exuberance of his wit 
and humor, and the Attic purity and 
great simplicity of his style. 

Father of Butch Poetry. A title be- 
stowed upon Jakob Maerlant (1*235- 
1300), an early Belg^c poet. [Called 
also Father o]^ FUmhh Poets.] 

Father of Ecclesiastical Hjsto^. 
A name commonly given to Eusebius 
of Csesarea (264-3^), a very learned 


patristic divine, author of “ Historia 
Ecclesiastica.” an important and valu- 
able record of the Christian Church, 
in ten books, reaching froin the birth 
of our tfaviour to the defeat of Liein- 
ius by Constantine in 324. 

Father of English (xeology. An. 
honoran* appellation given to William 
biiiith (1709-1840), author of the first 
geological map of England, and the 
original discoverer and teacher, in that 
country, of the identification of strata, 
and of the deteniiination of their suc- 
cession by means of their imbedded 
fosils. 

Father of En^sh Poetry. A title 
given by Dtyden to Chaucer (four- 
teenth century), as the first great 
English poet. " 

Father of English Prose. An ap- 
pellation bestowed on Eoger Aseham 
(1515-1588), one of our earliest inis- 
celianeous writers. His style is re- 
garded as a fine example of* genuine 
English. 

Father of Epic Poetry. A naire 
applied to Homer, the reputed author 
of the “ Iliad ” and the “Odyssey.” the 
earliest national heroic poems extant. 

The former compares him fSamucl Rich- 
anLsonl to Homer, and predicts for his memory 
the same honors wMeh are xencleretl to the 
Father of Fptc Foetry. Sir IF. Scatt. 

Father of Equity. A surname 
conferred on Heneage Finch, Lord 
Nottingham (lli)21-1682}, an English 
lawyer and statesman of the time oF 
the *Re.st oration, w*ho had a verv* high 
reputation forelo(][uence, sound iiidg- 
ment, and integrity. IIis character 
is draw*n by Diw*(len, in his “ Absa- 
lom and Achitophel,” under the name 
of Amri : — 

** To whom the donhlc blessing does belOBir, 
With Mo&ei’ inspiration, Aaron’s tongue.’* 

Father of French History. [Fr. 

Le Pkre de dTisfaire de Finance.] A 
title given to Andre Duchesne (1584- 
1640), an early and celebrated French 
historian. 

Father of Grerman Iiiterature. A 
name frequently given to Gotthold 
Ephraim Lessing (1729-1781), an il- 
lustrious author, and the admitted 
reviver of the national character of 
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German literature, which before his 
time was corrupted and enslaved by 
irench indueiices. 

j^=* “ Le.ssing was the Frederick [the 
Great] of thought. By nature wholly 
Teutonic, he too sounded a trumpet-call ; 
and, with a restless energy in no wise in- 
ferior to Frederick's, an activity and plen- 
itude of resources that overlooked no 
opf^rtunity, he dashed, now into this 
region of dormant literature, now into 
that unpenetrated department of philoso- 
phy, until he had laid the foundation of 
almost every conquest that has illustrated 
the recent ever-memorable career of his 
kindred.” J. P. Nichol. 

Pather of Greek Music. An appella- 
tion. ^iveu to Terpaiiier, of Lesbos, 
who li ved about the year 676 b. c. He 
tirsi reduced to rules the different 
modes of singing which prevailed in 
ditierent countries, and formed out of 
the'^e rude strains a connected sys- 
tem, from w’hich the Greek music 
ne\er departed throughout all the im- 
provemeuts and rehuements of later 
ages. 

Father of Ms OouiLtry. [Lat. Pater 
PatricE, or Parens Pufrwe.] A title 
given by the Roman senate and forum 
to Cicero, on account of the zeal, 
courage, and prudence he displayed 
in unmasking the famous Catilinafian 
conspiracy, and bnnging the leaders 
to punishment This title was offered 
to Marius, but was refused by him. 
It was subsequently bestowed upon 
several of the Ciesars, and wa.s borne 
by Andronicus Palseologus ( Androni- 
cus 11. ), by Cosmo de’ Medici, and 
by some other European princes. 
The same appellaticn has been pop- 
ularlv confen'ed in America upon 
Washington, of whom Jefferson said, 
^ His was- the singular destiny and 
merit of leading the annies of his 
countT)^ successfully through an ardu- 
ous war for the establishment of its 
independence.” and “of conducting 
its councils through the birth of a 
government new in its fonns and 
principles, until it had settled down 
into a quiet and orderly train.” 

Fatlier of Ms People. [Fr. Le Pere 
de la Petip^e.'] 1. A title given by 
courtly historians to Louis XII. of 
France (1462-1515), who has the 


reputation of haring been a kind- 
hearted and generous king. 

2. A title conferred upon Chri& 
tian HI. of Denmark (1502-1559). 

Patiier of History. [Lat. Pattr IJis- 
iorice.] A name given by Cicero 
{Leg. i. i. v.) to Herodotus (484-408, 
B. c.), because he was, if not the tirst 
historian, the lirst who brought his- 
tory to any great degree of perfection. 

Father of Jests. A sobriquet be- 
stowed upon Joseph Miller (1684- 
1738), an English comic actt^r, whose 
name has become widely known from 
its connection with a celebrated jest- 
b(K)k, the authorship of which was 
ascril>ed to him, though it was not 
published, or even compiled, until al- 
ter his deatii. 

Miller was himself proverbial for 
dullness ; and it is said, that, when any 
nsible saving was recounted, his neigh- 
borj> would derisively apply it to him on 
account of his taciturnity and impertur- 
bable gravity. When he died, his family 
were left entirely unprovided for ; and a 
Mr. Motley, a well-known dramatist of 
that day, was employed to collect all the 
stmy jests current about town, and to 
publi'sh them for their benefit. Joe Mil- 
ler’s name was prefixed, and, from that 
time to this, the man who never uttered 
a jest has been the reputed author of 
every jest, past, present, and to come. 

Father of Letters. [Fr. Le Pere 
des Leitres.} 1. An appellation some- 
times given to Francis I- (1494-1547), 
king of France, a distinguished pa- 
tron of literature and litemry men. 

2. A title conferred upon Lorenzo 
de’ Medici (d. 1492), the ruler of 
Florence, and a muniticeiit patron of 
leaniing and art. 

Father of Lies. 1. A popular name 
for Satan, or the Devil, the siippo.sed 
instigator of all falsehood. See Dev- 
il, The. 

2. A name sometimes given to 
Herodotus (484-408 b. c.), the Greek 
historian, on account of the wonderful 
stories he relates. But the title is not 
merited, and has been given by “ the 
half-learned, who measure his experi- 
ence by their owm ignorance.” Inci- 
dentarconfinnations of his veracity 
have been accumulating of late years 
on all sides. 
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Father of Medicine. A title often 
applied to Hippocratei; {b. B- c. 
the mo^t iaiiious among the Greek 
physicians, and author of the first 
attempt at a scientific treatment of 
medicine. 

Father of Monks. A title conferred 
upm Ethelwold of Winchester (d. 
984) by his contemporaries. He is 
celebrated as a reibrmerof the monas- 
tic orders in England. 

Father of Moral Philosophy. An 
appellation bestowed upon Thomas 
Aquinas (12*27-1274), the famous 
sciiolastic theologian, on account of 
his original, clear, and comprehensive 
treatment of Christian ethics. 

Father of Music. A title bestowed 
upon Giambattista Pietro Aloisio da 
Palestrina (1529-1594), a celebrated 
Italian composer of church music. 
“ By his fine taste and admirable 
skill in hannony,” say.s Burney, he 
‘‘ brought choral music to a degree of 
perfection that has never been ex- 
ceeded.” 

Father of Ornithologists. A name 
sometimes given to George Edwards 
(1693-1773), an eminent English 
naturalist, whose works, according to 
Swainson, ‘*are assuredly the most 
valuable on general omitnology that 
have ever appeared in England.” 

Father of Orthodoxy. A name often 
given to Athanasius (296-373), arch- 
bishop of Alexandria, one of the 
brightest ornaments of the early 
Church, and the jiyeat defender of 
‘'orthodoxy” against all heretics, 
e.«?pecially the Anans- 

Father of Peace. A title conferred 
by the Genoese .senate upon .A^ndrea 
Doria (1468-1560), the celebrated 
ruler and admiral. He entered the 
service of Charles V. against Francis 
I., and became the deliverer of his 
country by expelling the French 
hum GenoL After the conclusion of 
peace, Doria was invested with su- 
preme power, and the senate awarded 
him the title above named- 

Father of Poetry. 1. A title some- 
times given to Orpheus, of Thrace, 
an ancient Greek poet who m said to 
have flourished before Homer, and 


before the .siege of Troy, but whose 
existence has l>een called in question, 
besides others by Arihtotle. 

2. The same’ title is sometimes 

g iven to Homer. See PAthek of 

PIG POOTRY. 

He whom all civilized nations now ac- 
knowledge as the Father of Foetru, must have 
hini>elf looked, back to an ancestry of poetical 
predecestorK, and is only held oriitinal because 
we know not from whom he copied. 

St- W. Scott. 

Father of Eidicule. A name some- 
times given to Francois Rabelais 
(1483-1553), the first noteworthy 
comic romancer of modem times, and 
the most original and remarkable of 
all humorists. 

Father of Song. A title sometimes 
bestowed upon Homer, the supposed 
author of the earliest Greek heroic 
poems extant, and of some hymns in 
praise of different gods. 

Father of the Faithful. A name 
often given to Abraliam, the pro- 
genitor of the Jewish nation, and the 
first depo.sitary of the divine promi.ses 
in favor of the chosen people. See 
Rmti. iv,; Gal. iii. 6-9. 

Father of the Poor. An appellation 
given to Bernard Gilpin (1517-1583), 
a celebrated English reformer, on 
account of his pious and unwearied 
exertions among the poorer classes- 
Father of the Hondo. [Fr. Le Pere 
avx Rimdemix?^ A title sometimes 
given to J. B. Davaux (d. 1822), a 
celebrated French musical composer. 
Father of the Vaudeville. [Fr. Le, 
P^re J<Fjeuxihi Vawderllle^ A name 
given to Oliver Ba.s.selin, a iSTonnan 
poet and artisan, -who flourished in 
the fifteenth century, and gave to his 
convivial songs the name of his native 
valley, the Val-de - or, in Old 
French, Vau-de- Vive. This name 
was afterward corrupted into the 
modem vandtxdUe. 

Father of Tragedy. A title bestowed 
by the Athenians upon the poet 
JEschylns (b. c. 525-4^). The al- 
terations made by him in the com- 
position and repre^ntation of ti^edy 
were so great, that he was justly 
considered the originator of it. 
Father of Waters. A popular name 
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given to the river IMississippi on ac- 
count of its great length (SltiO miles), 
and the very large number of its 
tributaries, of which the Ked, the 
Arkansas, the Ohio, the Missouri, the 
Illinois, the Des Moines, the Wiscon- 
sin, and the St. Peter’s or Minnesota, 
are the most important. The literM 
signification of the name, which is 
of Indian origin, is said to be great 
Waer.” 

The name of the great river of 
Farther India, the Irrawaddy, is said to 
mean. Father of Waters.” The cour^ 
of this river is estimated at 1200 miles in 
length. 

B*ath.er Paul. The name usually 
given to Peter Sarpi (1552-162S), a 
native of Tenice, and a celebrated 
ecclesiastic, historian, anatomist, and 
astronomer. He is best known by 
his work entitled “ A History of the 
Council of Trent.” He was a father 
of the order of Servites in Venice, 
and, on assuming the religious habit, 
changed his baptismal name of Peter 
for that of Paul. 

Pather Prout. A pseudonym adopted 
by Francis Mahony, a popular ^^g- 
lish journalist and author of the 
present day. 

Pather Thoughtful. [Fr. Pkre de 
H Pen^e.J A title ^ven to Nicho- 
las Carinat (1637-1712), marshal of 
France, by his soldiers, on account 
of his caution and judgment. 

Pather Violet. [Fr- Le Pere la 
lloItUe.] A nickname given by the 
Parisian populace to the Emperor 
Napoleon I. See Yiolkt, Corfo- 

RAU. 

Pathom, Perdinand, Count. The 
title of a novel by Smollett, and the 
name of its principal character, a 
complete villain, who proceeds step 
by step to rob his benefactors and 
pillage mankind, and who finally 
dies in misery and despair. 

The sturdy genius of inf>dem philcwophy 
has got her in much the same situation that 
Cotmt FcOkom. has the woman that he lashes 
beSjre him from the robbers’ cave in the forest. 

Charles ZcuntK 

Pafi-mA 1. A female miracle-work- 
er, in tlie story of “Aladdin,” in the 
“Arabian Nights’ Entertainments.” 


2. The last of the wives of Blue- 
beard, and the only one tyho escaped 
being murdered by him. See Blue- 

BEAKD. 

“■Well, guardian,” said I, “ without think- 
ing myself a Fatima, or you a Blue-beard, I 
am a little curious about it.” JJickens. 

Paun, or Pau'nus. (Pom. Myth.) A 
king of Italy, said to have flourished 
about 1300 years b. c., and regarded 
as the promoter of agriculture among 
his subjects, and as one of the great 
founders of tlie religion of the coun- 
try. After his death, he was wor- 
shiped as the protecting god of woods, 
fields, and shepherds, and as an 
oracular and prophetic divinity. As 
a rural deity, he corresponded in 
many of his "attributes to the Greek 
Pan"; and hence arose the idea of a 
plurality of Fauns, or Fauni, assimi- 
lated to the Greek Panes or saUTs, 
and represented as monster deities, 
with tails, short horns, pointed ears, 
and goats’ legs and feet, with the 
rest of the body human, to -whom all 
terrifying sounds and appearances 
were "ascribed. 

In shadier bower, 

More sacred and sequestered, though but 
feiOTcd, 

]^n or ^'IvanuR never slept; nor nymph 
Nor Fauntis haunted. Milton. 

PaWna. (Pom. Myth.) The prophesy- 
ing -wife or sister of Faunus. 

Paust ( Ger. pron. Anglicized 

fawst.) The hero and title of a cele- 
brated drama of Goethe, the materials 
of which are drawn in part from 
the popular legends of Dr. Faustus. 
Faust is a student who is toiling after 
knowledge beyond his reach, and 
who afterward deserts his studies, 
and makes a pact with the Devil 
(Mephistopheles), in pursuance of 
which he gives himself up to the full 
enjoyment of the senses, until the 
hour of his doom arrives, when 
Mephistopheles re-appears u]:mn the 
scene, and carries off his victim as a 
condemned soul. On one occasion, 
Mephistopheles provided him with 
a mantle by which he was wafted 
through the air whithersoever he 
desired. See Margaret, Mephis- 
topheles, and Wagner. 

The mythical Faust dates firom the 
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period of tbe Reformation. The nmner- , 
ou.<» legends connected with the name all ’ 
reler to a certain Dr- i'austus, reputed to i 
he a celebrated magician and net-roman- 
cer, who tlourished during the latter half 
of the fifteentn and the beginning of the 
sixteenth centuries, and who is ottea con- 
ibuuded with Johann d‘aust, or i'u&t, the 
associate of G-uteuberg in the invention 
of the art of printing. It hits been by 
many strenuously maintained that no 
guch person ever existed, and that the 
name has been fancifully imputed to some 
magician ob Jau.stum in rebus peraetu 
dijjiciUimis succtssum. As long ago as 
the seventeenth century, two books were 
written witn the purpo.^e of proving the 
historical nonentity of Dr. iaustus. Mod- 
ern criticism, however, leaves lithe room 
for doubting that there was a real person 
of this name. Faustus occupies the same 
place in reference to the popular .‘super- 
stitions of Germany that the enchauter 
Merlin does to those of England, tnat Don 
J uan holds in Spain, Robe ft of Normandy 
in France, and Virgil in Italy, The Goe- 
thean Faust is the highest form which 
the tradition has attained. See infra. 

As in Germany all popular wit 
clusters about Eulenspiegel, so all that is 
weird, mysterious, and magical, — all that 
foretokens the terrible abyss of hell, — 
groups itself about the story of Faust.-’ 
Sciieiblcy Trans. 

He sayp, in so many words, . . . “ Society 
sails through the infinitude on cloth, as on a 
Faust's mantle . . . ; and, without such . . . 
mantle, would sink to endless depths, or 
mount to inane limbos, and in either case be 
no more.” Carlyle. 

Paus'tus. The hero of Marlowe’s 
tragedy of the same name ; repre- 
sented* as a vulgar sorcerer tempted 
to sell his soul to the Devil (Mephos- 
tophilis) on condition of having a 
familiar spirit at his command, the 
possession of earthly power and glon’’, 
and unlimited gratification of his sen- 
sual appetites, for twenty-four years, 
at the end of which time, when the 
forfeit comes to be exacted, he shrinks 
and shudders in agony and remorse, 
imploring yet despairing of the mercy 
of Heaven. 

J8S=* The tradition, of the magician 
Fanstus was early transplanted to Eng- 
land from Germany. In the same year 
<1587-8) in which the first history of 
Faust appeared in Germany, one ap- 
peared in England written bv Bi.^hop 
Aylmer. The transition from history to 
ibe drama was soon made, Marlowe's 


** Faustus ” having been composed not 
later, probably . tiian 15S9 or 1590, and 
having been entered in tbe Etatiouers’ 
bookfe in 1600-1. See Faust. 

Pa-vo'ni-us. [Lat., Irom faztre., to 
tavor.] (Horn. JJ^th.) A personifi- 
cation of the west wind, regarded 
as the harbinger and attendant of 
spring, and a promoter of vegetation; 
the same as Ztpltijrus. See Zephy- 

RL'S. 

Ye delicate! . . . for wham 
The winter robc must blow, . . . and sHkT 
soft 

Favotam breathe stiE softer or be ehtd. 

Toi.mg. 

Faw^ni-li. The mistress or lady-love 
of Dorastus, in the old romance of 
this name. See DoibisTUS. 

Feeble. A recruit, in the Second Part 
of Shakespeare’s King Henry IV.” 
Falstatf calls him ” most forcible 
Feeble;” and this expression is some- 
times used to stigmatize tvriters 
whose productions are characterized 
by great apparent vigor, though re- 
ally tame or jejune. 

Tie f Ay ttmn} would purge his book of much 
offensive matter, if he struck out epithets 
which are in the bad taste of the joreiHe- 
feei^ schooL Forth Frit. Jtev. 

Felicians, The (fe-lish^anz). An im- 
aginary people described by Slercier 
de la liiviere (1720-1794), the French 
economist, in his work entitled “ L’ 
lEeureuse Kation;” represented as 
free and sovereign, and living under 
the absolute empire of laws. 

FeTix-mar'te of Hyr-ca'iii-i:. The 
hero of an old rom'ance of chivalry, 
written by Melchior de Orteza Cabal- 
lero de Ubeda, and printed at Valla- 
dolid in the year 1^6. His father’s 
name bein^ Florisan., and his moth- 
er’s Mm'teainn., it was suggested that 
he should be called Fhrismarte, after 
both of his ])arents. His mother, 
however, preferred Felixmarie. 

Ji^=* The curate, in “ Don Quixote,” 
condemned this work to the flames, and 
Lockhart speaks of it as a ‘■•dull and 
affected folio but Dr. Johnson was of a 
different opinion, according to Boswell, 
who relates the following anecdote of him, 
on the authority of Bishop Percy : “ Tbe 
bishop said the doctor, when a boy, was 
immoderately fond of romances of ehiv- 
aliy, and he had retained his fondness 
for them through life ; so that, spending 
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part of a summer at my parsonage-hoase » 
ia the couatry, he chose tor his regular I 
reading the old Spanish romance of | 
‘ Felixmarte of Hjrcania,’ in tbiio, which | 
he read quite through.*’ | 

F*emale How^ird. A title often | 
given to Mrs. Elizabeth Fiy” (1780- I 
1844), an Englishwoman celebrated ? 
for her beiievoieni exertions to im- 
prove the condition of lunatics and 
prisoners. 

Fe-neHa. A faiiy-like creature — a 
deaf and dumb attendant on the 
Countess of Derby — in Sir Walter 
Scott’s Feveril of the Peak,” taken 
from the sketch of Mignon in Goethe’s 
“ Wilhelm Meister.” See Migxox. 

I'eniir (fen 'ref). {Scand. 3fyih.) A 
fiightful demon -wolf, the ofispring of 
Loki, chained by the gods, and cast 
down into Nifllieim. where be is to 
remain until Ragnarbk. [Written 
also, but erroneously, Fenris .] 

Pen'ton (-tn). A character in Shake- 
speare’s Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
who wooes the rich Anne Page for 
her money, but soon discovers in-ward 
treasures in her which quite trans- 
form him. 

iFerdiiiaiid. 1. A character in Shake- 
speare’s “-Tempest.” He is son of 
the king of Naples, and falls in love 
with Miranda, the daughter of Pros- 

g iro, a banished Duke of Mulan. See 
B<.»sFEKO and Miraxi>a. 

Tet oft to fancy’s chapel she would go 
To pay her vt»ws, and count the rosary o’er 
Of Jier love’s promised graces : — haply so 
iGranda’s hope had pictured Ferdinmi-J 
Ijong ere the gaunt wave tossed him on the 
shore. LowelL 

2. King of Navarre, a character in 
“ Love’s Labor ’s Lost.” 
iPer'gus (4). The same as F err acute. 
See Fereacute. 

jPem, IPanny. A pseudonym adopt- 
ed by Mrs- Sarah Paysoh (Willis) 
Parton (b. 1811), a popidar American 
authoress. 

F*eriiaji Caballero. See Cabal- 
lero, Febxan. 

Pe-ro'm-a. {Rtm. Myth.) An an- 
cient Italian deity, the patroness of 
plants and of freedmen. 

Fer'rf-cute, or F'Sr'i^cu'tus. pt-, 
sharp-iron.] The name of a giant 


in Turpin’s “Clirouicle of Charle- 
magne,” the proiutyjje of Pulei’s 
Morgante, and a very lanious char- 
acter ill all the old chivalric romances. 
He was of the race of Goliath, had 
the strength of torty men, and was 
twenty cubits high. His skin was so 
thick that no lance or sivord could 
pierce it. Luring the suspension of a 
mortal combat with Orlando, the t-w’o 
antagonists discussed the mysteries 
of the Christian faith, winch its 
champion explained by a variety of 
similes and the most beautilul beg- 
gings of the question; alter which 
the giant staked the credit of their 
Tesx>ective beliefs on the event of their 
encounter, which was, that he w as dis- 
armed and put to death by Orlando, 
who was divinely endowed -with irre- 
sistible strength *tbr this express pur- 
pose. 

Fir'ra-gus. A giant wrho flourished 
in romantic fable ; the same as Fer- 
racutt. See I erraccte. 

My sire’s tall form might grace the part 

Cn Frrragm or AscapSrt. Sir IF. Scott. 

Ferra-u. (fer-rd-dc)')* The same as 
F err acute. See Ferracute. 

FSr'rex. A son of a fabulous king 
of Britain, Gorbogudo or Gorbodego, 
and brother of Pon-ex, by whem he 
■was driven out of the country, and, 
on attempting to return, with a large 
army, was defeated and slain. But 
Porrex himself was shortlv alter put 
to death by his mother, with the as- 
sistance of some of her women. The 
two brothers figure in an old tragedy, 
commonly called alter them “ Ferrex 
and Porrex,” but sometimes named 
“ Gorboduc,” after their lather. Hal- 
liwell says that it was “ the first reg- 
ular historical play in the English 
language.” The first three acts 
were written by Thomas Norton; the 
last two by Thomas Sackville, after- 
wards Lord Buckhurst. 

PSr^um-brSs, Sir. The hero of an 
old English metrical romance of the 
same name, professedly translated 
from a French original, probably 
“Fierabras.” (See Fi'erabras.) An 
analysis of the story may be found in 
Ellis’s Specimens of Early English 
Metrical Romances,” vol- ii. 
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Fiammetta (fe-am-met^ti, 102). [It., 
little tiaiiie, from jimtuiia^ Lat. 
tlanie. j A name given by Boccaccio 
to a lady whom he loved, and wiio 
is generally believed to have been 
Maria, a natural daughter of Kobert, 
king of Naples. It is used by him 
in many of his works. 

Ft-dele. A feigned name assumed 
by Imogen, in Shakespeare’s Oym- 
beline.” See Imogen. 

Field of Blood. 1. A translation of 
the Hebrew word Aethlnma^ the 
name given to the piece of land pur- 
chased by the chief priests with the 
thirty pieces of silver for wliich Ju- 
das betrayed his Master, and which 
he afterward, in remorse, carried 
back and cast down in the temple 
before those who had bribed him. 

( Ji lit, xsivii. 5.)^ 

2. [It. Pkzzo (U Sangue.'] A name 
— not of classical origin — given to 
the battle-tield of Cannae, on which 
Hannibal, in the year 216 b. c., 
defeated the Romans with great 
slaughter. 

Field of Mourning. A name given 
to the place of a battle, near the city 
of Aragon, between the Christians 
and the Moors, July 17, 1134. 

Field of Peterloo, See Petebloo, 
Field of. 

Field of the Oloth. of Gk)ld. A 
name given to an open plain, between 
Ardres and Guisnes, where Henry 
YHI. of England had an interview, 
in 1529, with Francis I. of France, in 
a pavilion of golden ciodi. The no- 
bility of both kingdoms embraced 
the opportunity to display their nx^- 
niticenee with "the utmost emulation 
and profuseness of expense- 

I supposed you must have served as a yeo- 
man of the guard since Bluif King Henry’s 
dme, and expected to hear somethins 
you about the Field of the Cloth o^' Gold. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Thev [Petrarch’s best compositions] differ 
&am them f his bad ones] as a May-day pro- 
cession of chimney-sweepers differs from the 
jF^eld of the Cloth of Gold. Macaulay. 

Fierabras (fe^^^rS^rS'). The hero 
of various old romantic poems that 
relate the conquest of Spain by 
Charlemagne and his Twelve Peers. 
Fierabras, who was a Saracen, made 


FIG 

himself master of Rome, and carried 
away from it various sacred relics, 
especially the crown of thorns, and 
the bal>am whicii wa* used in em^- 
bahuiiig the body of the Saviour, 
and which possessed medicinal prop- 
erties of sovereign virtue, a single 
drop, taken internally, being sutii- 
cient to restore the continuity of the 
mosi cruelly mangled skin. 

Conveyances mure nipid than the hippogriff 
of Ruggiero, arms more formidable than the 
lance of Aatolfo, remedies more efficaciou* 
than the bal&am of Fierabras. Maeaukitf. 

Fifth Doctor of the Church. A 
title bestowed upon Thomas Aqui- 
nas, the most celebrated schoolman 
of the Middle Ages. See Angelic 
Doctor. 

Fifth Monarchy. A universal mon- 
archy, which, in the belief of a 
strange reli^ons sect of England, in 
the time of the Civil War and the 
Protectorate, was to succeed the fall 
of the Roman Empire, the fourth of 
the four great monarchies of Anti-' 
Christ marked out by the prophet 
Daniel. This monarchy, it was be- 
lieved, was to be given iiito the hands 
of the saints of the Most High ; and, 
under it, all the forms of violence 
and suffering hitherto attendant on 
the governments of this world were 
to cease. In other words, it vras to 
be the kingdom of Christ on earth. 
But it was to be set up with the 
sword, and the usual worldly expe- 
dients were to be employed for the 
puipose of securing partisans. In 
politics, the Fifth Monarchy men 
were republicans of the extremest 
view's, and conspired to murder the 
Protector and revolutionize the gov- 
ernment. It is said that they actual- 
ly proceeded to elect Jesus' Christ 
mng at London ! Cromwell dis- 
persed them in 1653. 

Figaro (fe^gk'TO^). The hero of Beau- 
marchais’ celebrated comedies, ‘‘Le 
Barbier de Seville ” and Le IVIari- 
age de Figaro.” In the first of these 
plays, Figaro is a barber; in the sec- 
ond, a valet-de-chambre. In both 
characters, he coolly outwits every 
one with whom he lias any dealin^- 
The name has passed info common 
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speecTi, and is used to designate an 
intriguer, a go-between ; in general, 
any adroit and unscrupulous person. 
Mozart, Faesieilo, and ilossiiii have 
made Figaro the hero of operas. 

In Figaro, Beauiuarehais has 
personified the tiers-ctat, superior in wit, 
industry, and activity to birth, rank, or 
fortune, in whose hand lies the political 
power; so that the idea of the piece is 
not only a satirical allegory upon the 
government and nobility of that epoch, 
hut a living manifesto upon the inequal- 
ity, just or unjust, of society/’ Mose. 

te'igh.ting Prelate. A sobriquet given 
to Henry Spenser, bishop of Korwich, 
in the reign of Kicliard II. During 
the rebellion of Wat Tyler, he dis- 
tinguished himself by his decisive 
style of dealing with the insurgents; 
jSrst meeting them in the held, and 
then, when he had routed them, ex- 
changing his sword and annor for a 
crucihx and sacerdotal robes, and, 
thus arrayed, confessing and absolv- 
ing his prisoners as he hurried them 
to the gibbet. In 138-3, he went over 
to the Continent to a.ssist the burghers 
of Ghent in their contest with the 
Count of Flanders and the French 
king, and in support of the cause of 
Urban VI., in the general European 
war excited by the struggle between 
that pope and" his rival, Clement VII. 

The Bishop of Norwich, the famous Fight- 
ing Prelate^ had led an army into Flanders. 
Beint; obliged to return, with discomfiture, he 
had Deen charged with breach of tiie condi- 
tions on which a sum of money was granted 
to him, and the temporalitieb of his see were 
sequestered. Lord (JainpbeU. 

Pilomena, St. See St. Filomena. 

Pinality John. A sobriquet given 
to Lord Johit Russell (b. 1792), a dis- 
tinguished English statesman, and an 
earnest advocate of the Beform Bill 
of 1831, which he regarded as a “ fi- 
nalitv’.” 

Pin 'gal, or Pin-gal'- A mythical 
hero, whose name occurs in Gaelic 
ballads and traditions, and in Mac- 
pherson’s Poems of Ossian.” 

Pirst Gientleman of Europe (9)- A 
title given by many, during his life- 
time, to King George lY. of England 
(1762-1830), on account of his posi- 
tion and personal attractions. 


First Scotch. Eeformer. A title 
conferred upon Patrick Hamilton 
(1503-1527), who was burnt at the 
stake for liis dissemination of Lu- 
theran doctrines. 

Pitz-Boo'dle, G-eorge. A pseudo- 
nym under which Thackeray (18U- 
1863) contributed to “ Fraser’s Mag- 
azine ” a variety' of tales, criticisms, 
descriptive sketches, and verses, all of 
which were characterized by a deli- 
cate irony, a profound knowledge of 
the world, and a playful but vigor- 
ous and trenchant style. 

Plajn'bor-oughs, The jyCiss fflam'- 
bur-oz). Snobbish female charac- 
ters in Goldsmith’s novel, “ The V’ic- 
ar of Waketield.” 

Plan'ders, Moll. The subject of Do 
Fhe’s novel of the same name, a tale 
of low vice. 

Ple'a.u 9 e. A son of Banquo, in Shake- 
speare’s tragedy of “ Macbeth.” 

Ple'tA A Latinized name of the Fleet 
prison in London, and the title of an 
ancient law-book written by an nii-' 
known author who was for a time 
confined in this prison. 
Plib'ber-ti-^b'bet. 1. The name 
of a "fiend mentioned by Edgar, in 
Shakespeare’s tragedy of “ King 
Lear.” 

About the time of the attempted 
Spanish invasion of England, some Jes- 
uits, for the sake of making converts, 
pretended to cast out a large number of 
evil spirits from the family of Mr. Ed- 
mund Peckham, a Roman Catholic. By 
order of the privy council, Bishop llars- 
net wrote and published a full account 
of the imposture. Most of the fiends 
mentioned by Edgar are to be found in 
that work. 

Frateretto, FUberdigibet, Hoberdidance, To- 
cobatto, were four devils of the round, or 
morice; these four had forty assistants under 
them, as themselves do coniesse. 

■ Marfuiet, Declaration of Egregiom PopMi 
Impostures, 

This is the foul fiend FlUibertig^ibet t he 
begins at curfew, and walks till the first cock; 
he gives the web and the pin, squints the eye, 
and makes the harelip, mildews the white 
wheat, and hurts the poor creature of earth- 

Shak. 

FlMieriigibbet^ [the fiend] of mopping and 
mowing, who since possesses chamber-mfiids 
and waiting-women. Shak. 

2. A name given to Dickon Sludgq 
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a boy who figpes^ in Sir Walter 
Scotf s novel of Kenilworth,” and 
acts the part of an imp at the enter- 
tainments given to Queen Elizabeth 
by the Earl of Leicester. 

Flo'ra (9). {Eom. Myth.) The goddess 
of flowers and spring-time. 

Then, with voice 

IkEld, as when Zephyrus on Flora breathes. 
Her hand, soft touching, whispered thus. 

Milton. 

Plor'de-lice. The mistress of Bran- 
diinart, in Ariosto’s Orlando Furi- 
oso.” See BiiA^'DiaiAKT. 

Flordespina (flof-des-pe'na), or 
Flor'des-pine. A female charac- 
ter in Ariosto’s "•Orlando Furio&o,” 
daughter of ]\la^^iglio. 

Plo-ren'ti-Tis. A knight whose storj’ 
is rtdated in the lir^t book of Oower’s 
Ooufessio Amantis.” He bomid 
himself to marrv" a deformed hag, j 
provided she taught him the solution 
of a riddle on which his life de- 
pended. 

Be she foul as was Florentius' love, Shixk. 

Flo'res. The lover of Blanchefleur 
in Boccaccio’s ‘‘ Philopoco,” and in 
other old tales and poems. See 
Blasciieflkur. 

ETdr'i-mel. A female character in 
Reuser’s “ Faeiy C^ueen.” A ma- 
lll^iiant witch is represented as hav- 
ing tabricated, out of ^l^ow, tempered 
with line mercury and virgin wax,” 
a counterfeit Florimel so like the true 
one that it was next to impossible to j 
perceive any diflerence between them ; 
but, on being placed side by side, — 

“ The enchanted damsel vanishetl into naught; 
Her snowy substance melted os with heat; 

Ke of that" goodly hue remained aught 
But the emptj’’ girdle which about her waist 
was wrought.” 

Jl|®=* “ Her name is compounded of 
two Latin words iflo&j genitive floris^ 
and mel) meaning honey and floicers^ 
thus betokening the sweet and delicate 
elements of which her nature is molded. 
She seems to ei^ress the gentle delicacy 
and timid sensitiveness of woman ; and 
her adventures, the perils and rude en- 
counters to which tiiose qualities are ex- 
posed in a world of passion and violence- 
She flees alike from fnend and foe, and 
finds treachery in those upon whom she 
had thrown herself for protection; and 
yet she is introduced to us under circum- 


stances not altogether consistent with 
feuiiuine delicjicy,as having left the court 
of the tairy queen in pursuit of a knight 
who did not even return her passion.” 

Geo. tS. Hillard. 

To prove the whole system of this school 
abturd, it is only iiecesbary to apidy the test 
which dissolved the enchanted Flonmel. 

Macaulay. 

Flor'is-mart. The name of one of 
Charlema^e’s Twelve Peers, and 
the taithful friend of Orlando, or 
Roland. 

Fior^i-zel. A prince of Bohemia, in 
Shakespeare’s "‘Winter's Tale,” in 
love with Perdita. See Perdita. 

Flour City, A popular designation, 
in the United States, for the city of 
Rochester, Kew Y(tTk, a j)lace re- 
markable for its extensive manufac- 
tories of flour. 

Flower City. A name familiarly 
i given to Springfield, Illinois, the 
capital of the State. It is distin- 
guished for the beauty^ of its en- 
virons. 

Flower of Chivalry. A name given 
by his contemporaries to William 
of Douglas, lord of Liddesdale, in the 
fourteenth century. 

Flower of Klings. [Lat. Flos Rt- 
ywn.l A name applied to Arthur, 
the renowned and half-fabulous king 
of ancient Britain; — first given to 
him by Joseph of Exeter, a Latin 
poet of the twelfth centuiy. 

Flower of Poets. X title conferred 
1 u]>on Chaucer by his contemporaries. 

Flowery Kingdom. A translation 
of the words Hica A’‘iro7<,a name oiteu 
given to China by the inhabitants, 
who consider themselves to be the 
most polished and civilized of all 
nations, as the epithet hwa intiniates. 

Flu-elTen. A Welsh captain who is 
an amusing pedant, in Shakespeare’s 
historical play of "" Henry T.” 

Lord Mahon will find, we think, that his 
pajallel is, in all essential ciTcaiUhtanees, m 
incorrect as that which FImllen drew between 
liacedon and Monmouth. Macaulay. 

The architect worked hard for weeks 
In venting all his private peaks 
Upon the roof, whose crop of leaks 
Hiid satisfied Fluellm. LoweTL 

Flying Dntcliinan. The name given 
by sailors to a spectral ship, which 
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is supposed to cruise in storms off the 
Cape of Good Hope, and the sight of 
’which is cousidered the worst of all 
possible omens. She is distinguished 
tfom earthly vessels by bearing a 
press of sail when all others are un- 
able, from stress of weather, to show 
an inch of canvas. The cause of her 
wandering is variously explained: 
according to one account, a Dutch 
captain, bound home tfom the In^es, 
met with long-continued head-winds 
and weather off the CajiC of 

Good Hope, and refused to put back 
as he was arlvised to do, swearing a 
veiy profane oath that he w’ould beat 
round the Cape, if he had to beat 
there until the Day of J udgment. He 
was taken at his 'word, and doomed 
to beat against head-winds all his 
days. His sails are believed to have 
became thin and sere, his ship’s sides 
white with age, and himself and crew 
reduced almost to shadows. He can- 
not heave to, or lower a boat, but 
sometimes hails vessels through his 
trumpet, and reciuests them to take 
letters home for him. Dr. John 
Leyden, who introduces the stoiy 
of the Flying Dutchman into his 
Scenes of Infancy,” imputes, with 
poetical ingenuity,* the doom of the 
ship to its having been the first to 
engage in the slave-trade. But the 
common tradition i.s, as stated by 
Sir \Yalter Scott, “’that she •was 
originally a vessel loaded with great 
wealth, on board of W'hich some 
horrid act of murder and piracy had 
been committed; that the jJague 
br(»ke out among the wicked cre-w, 
who had perpetrated the crime, and 
that they sailed in vain from port to 
port, offering, as the price of shelter, 
the whole of their ill-gotten wealtli ; 
that they were excluded from every 
harbor, for fear of the contagion whicli 
was devouring them ; and that, as a 
punishment of their crimes, the ap- 
arition of the ship still continues to 
aunt those seas in which the catas- 
trophe took place.” The superstition 
has its origin, probably, in the loom- 
ing, or apparent suspension in the 
air, of some .^hip out of sight, — a 
phenomenon sometimes witnessed at 


I sea, and caused by unequal refrac- 
tion in the lower strata of the at- 
mosphere. iMarryatt’s novel entitled 
I ‘‘The Phantom * yhip ” is founded 
I upon this legend. 

That Phantom Ship, whose form 
Shoots like a meteor through the fatorin; 
"When tlie dark scud conies driving hard. 
And lowered is every top-sail yard. 

And canvas, wove in earthly looms, 

Ito more to brave the storm presumes; 

Then, ’mid the war of sea and sky. 

Top and top-gallant hoisted high. 
Full-spread and crowded every sail. 

The JJemou Frigate braves the gale; 

And well the doomed spectators know 
The harbinger of wreck and woe- 

Sir IT. ScotL 

Let this simple word [No, in answer to a 
claim for ‘‘recognition” on the part of the 
“Cimfedemte States”] be uttered, and the 
audacious Slave-Power will he no better than 
the Fb/mg Dutchman, that famous cr.ift, wliich, 
darkened by piracy and murder, was doomed 
to a perpetual cruise, unable to enter a port. 

Charles Sumner. 

FT 3 Hiig Higliwayman. A sobriquet 
given to William Harrow, a noted 
highway robber, executed at Hertford 
(Eng.), iSIarch 28, 17GJ. Ho was .so 
called irom his practice of leaping his 
horse over the turnpikes, wiiich en- 
abled him for a time to escape dctec- 
tion. 

Foible. An intriguing lady’s-maid in 
Congreve’s “Way of tim World,” 
who plays her mistre.ss false. 

I'oFgard. A mendacious and hj’po- 
critical priest, in Farquhar’s “ Beaux’ 
Stratagem,” who acts the part of a 
pimp. 

We remember no Friar Dominie, no Father 
Foigard, among the ch ‘racters drawn by those 
groat poets [the dramatists of tho Eli-.“ioethan 
age]. Jdvucaulag. 

IFondlewife. An uxorious banker in 
Congreve’s “ Old Bachelor.” 

F’oxLtainebleau, Decree of. See 
Dfx’UEE of Fontaixeuleau. 

F*ool, Tom. xV popular mckname for 
a fool, or foolish person. 

“ Englishmen be.«»towed upon Kent 
the repro.ich that the tails cut from 
Becket's mules by his enemies had been 
trari'ifprrvd to themseivc.s, and foreigners 
extended the imputation to the whole 
nation, in-omuch that, as Joinville tells 
'US, tae stout Eirl of Salisbury and his 
men were goaded on to perish in their 
last f ltd charge on the hanks of the Nile 
hv the French .«coff that they wonid not 
tike the front lest thtdr tails should be 
detected. It is just possible that Tom 
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Fool may be connected with this story, 
though more probably with some jester 
of forgotten fame/’ Yonge. 

The ancient and noble family of Tom Foot, 
winch has obhuncd such pre-eminence and 
^gnitv' in Chxxrch and State throughout all 
Cbristeudom. Tiev. 

Fools’ Paradise. See Limbo. 

Foot?~breadtli. The sword of Thoralf 
Skoiinson the Stronj^, a companion of 
of Hako I. of Korway, distinguished 
for his strength and” bravery. See 
Qcerx-bitek- 

Fop'ping- ton. Lord. An empty cox- 
comb, intent only on dress and fash- 
ion, in Vanbrugh’s comedy, “ The 
Eelax-)se.” 

The phoe-niaker in The Relapse” tells 
Lord Fopinnijton thnt his lordship is mistaken 
in supposing tliat his shoe pinches. 

JtfacauJay. 

P5rd, Master. A jealous gentleman 
dwelling at 'Windsor, in Shake- 
speare’s comedy of “ The Meny 
Wives of Windsor.” 

Ford, Mrs. One of the “ Merry 
Wives of Windsor,” in Shakespeare’s 
play of that name. Sir John 1 alstaff 
IS in love with her, and she encourages 
his attentions for a time, in order to be- 
tray and disgrace him. See Brook, 
Master. 

Forest City. 1. A name popularly 
given to Cleveland, Ohio, from the 
many ornamental trees yvith which 
the streets are bordered. 

2. A name given to Portland, 
Maine, a city distinguished for its 
many elms and other beautiful shade- 
trees”. 

3. A name given to Savannah, 
Georgia, the streets of which are 
closely shaded with pride - of- India 
{Jlargosa Aztdarak) trees. 

Forester, Fanny. A nmn de plume 
of ^Dss Emily Chubb uck (1817-1854), 
a popular American authoress, after- 
ward the wife of Adoniram Judson, 
the missionary. 

Forester, Frank. A pseudonym un- 
der wrhicli Heniy M illiam ilerbert 
(1837-18.38), a versatile English 
author, long resident in America, 
published a number of works on 
fowling, fishing, and field-sports in 
general- 


For'nax. {Rom. Myth.) A goddess 
of com, and the patroness of bakers. 

Forseti (foFsa-tee). [Old 2s o^^e, pres- 
ident, from jif/'j before, and sd/it, to 
sit.] {SaiJuL Myth.) The god of 
justice, a son of Baldur. ['\\"ritten 
also Forsete.] 

For'tin-bras. Prince of Xorw’'a\', in 
Shakespeare’s tragedy of Hamlet.” 

For-tu'nS. {Rom. Myth.) The god- 
dess of chance or luck, particularly 
of good luck, success, aud prosperity; 
said to be blind. 

Fortunate Islands. See Islands op 
THE Blest. 

For'tu-na'tus. The hero of a German 
popular romance of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, based upon legends of an earlier 
date. 

The story recounts how, when he 
had been exposed to yreat dangers from 
wild beasts, and was in a state of starva- 
tion, he suddenly beheld a beautiful lady 
standing by his side, with a bandnpfe over 
her eyes, leaning upon a wheel, and look- 
ing as if she were going to speak. The 
lady did not wait long before she ad- 
dressed him in these words: ‘Tvnow, 
young man, that my name is Fortune. I 
have power to bestow wisdom, strength, 
riches, health, beauty, and long life. One 
of these I am willing to bestow on you. 
Choose for yourself which it shall he.” 
Fortunatus immediately anawere<l, ‘'Good 
lady, I wish to have riches in such plenty 
that I may never again know what it is 
to be so hungry as 1 now find myself.” 
The lady then gave him a purse, and told 
him. that, in all the countries where he 
might happen to be, he need only put his 
hand into the purse, as often as he 
pleased, and he would be sure to find in. 
it pieces of gold ; that the purse should 
never fiil of yielding the same sum m 
long as it should be kept by himself and 
children. It is further related, that a 
certain sultan led Fortunatus to a room 
almost fi.Ued with jeweLs, opened a large 
closet, and took out a ctrp, which he s:iid 
was of greater vadue than all the rest. 
Fortunatus thought the sultan was jok- 
ing. and told him he had seen many a 
letter cap than that. “ Ah,” said the 
sultan, that is because you do not know 
its value. Whoever puts thi.s cap on his 
head, and wishes to be in any part of the 
world, will find himself there in a mo- 
ment.” The story has a moral ending, 
inasmuch as the po«ses=ion of this inex- 
haustible puise and wishing-cap are the 
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(^nse of ruin to Eorttmatiis, and to 
his sons after him. The subject was 
dramatized by Hans Sachs in and 
by Thomas Dekker in his Pleasant Com- 
edie of Old Portnnatiis” (1600); and in 
modem times it has been poetically treat- 
ed by Ludwig Tieck in his Phantasus ” 
(1816). 

With a miraculotis Fortunatusf's purse in his 
tr^sury - it might have lasted lon^r. 

Carli/h. 

iFor-tti'ni-o (C). The hero of a pop- 
■ ular tale, closely allied to that of For- 
tunatus, — •with "whom he is perhaps 
identical, — but which has generally 
been treated as an independent story. 
He is famous for his adventure ■with 
a dragon, in the pursuit of which he 
made use of those mar\*eIous servitors, 
Fine-ear, who, ‘‘ putting his ear to 
the ground, informed his master that 
the dragon -was seven leagues otf;” 
Tippler, who drank up all the rivers 
which were between;” Strong-back, 
who carried wine enough to fill 
them all;” Light-foot, Roisterer, and 
Gormand. 

Forty TMeves. Characters of a cele- 
brated tale in the ‘‘‘ Arabian Nights* 
Entertainments,” represented as in- 
habiting a secret cave in a forest, the 
door of •w’hich would open and shut 
only at the sound of the magic word 
“ Sesame,” — the name of a kind of 
grain. See Baba, Ali. 

All Baba, when he entered the cave of the 
Fw’tif Tfnrrfi.% could not have been moie 
amazed by the wealth of its contents th-n 
fi me people will be when they frst read the 
title of tills biKjk. FuUuvii’s JJag. 

Forwards, Marshal. See Harshal 

r<jRWART>S- 

Foul-weather J ack. A name given 
to (.’omraodore Bwon (1723-178G), 
by the men who sailed under him, in 
allusion to his ill fortune at sea. 

Fountain of Life. A title given to 
Alexander Hales, an English friar of 
the thirteenth century, and a distin- 
guished schoolman. "He was more 
commonly styled The Irrefraffohle 
Doctor. 

Fountain of Youth. A miraculous 
fountain, w’hose waters were fabled to 
have the property of renew’ing youth. 
See Bimixi. 

Four Masters, The. [Lat. Qmtwyr 
MagutrLI A name given to the 


authors of an ancient Irish history 
called ‘‘ The Annals of Donegal.” 
Their names w'ere Michael OX’lerigh 
or Clerk, Maurice and Fearfeafa 
Comw", and Cucoirighe, or Peregrine. 
O’CIerighe. ^ 

Fra Diavolo. (fr^ de-a'vo-Io). [It., 
Brother Devil.] A sobriquet of 
jVIichele Pezza (1760-1800), a native 
of Calabria. According to some ac- 
counts, he was in early life a goat- 
herd, aftenvard a monk, under the 
name of Fra Antjtlo. Others say that 
he "was apprenticed to a stockinger. 
Escaping from the workshop or the 
monastery, he joined himself to a 
band of "robbers, of which he soon 
became the leader. On the arrival 
of the French, he declared for the 
king of Naples, and in 1799 received 
pardon and office from Cardinal Buffo, 
organized his band, and made an 
incursion into the Roman territory- 
Subsequently he repaired to Palermo, 
where he too"k part in an insurrection 
under the leadership of Commodore 
Sidney Smith. Being taken prisoner 
by treachery at San Severino, he was 
hanged at "Naples, Nov. 1806, not- 
withstanding the intercession of the 
English on his behalf, prompted by 
respect for his military pro'wess. He 
has been made the sulbject of various 
tradition.s and songs, and of an opera 
by Auber, entitled “ Fra Diavolo,” in 
which, however, nothing of the char-, 
actor but the name has been retained- 

Fran-ces'ea of Him^i-ni {It. 
friin-ches^kii). A daughter of Guido 
da Polenta, lord of Ravenna in the 
latter part of the thirteenth centuiy’-. 
She was married to Lanciotto, son 
of Malatesta da Rimini, a brave but 
deformed and hateful person, -wLo, 
having discovered a criminal in- 
timacy between her and his own 
brother, revenged himself by putting 
them both to death. The story of 
Francesca forms one of the most ad- 
mired episodes in Dante’s “ Inferno,” 
and has also been made the subject 
of a poem by Leigh Hunt. 

Frank'en-stein. A monster, in Mrs. 
Shelley’s romance of the same name, 
constructed by a young student of 
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physiology out of the horrid rem- 
nants of the church-yard and dissect- 
ing-room, and endued, apparently 
through the agency of galvanism, 
with a sort of spectral and convulsive 
life. This existence, rendered insup- 
portable to the monster by his vain 
craving after human sympath}’-, and 
by his consciousness of his own de- 
formity, is employed in indicting tlie 
most "dreadful retribution upon the 
guilty philosopher. 

It [the Southern “ Confederacy will be the 
soullehs monster of Franl'eAstem, — the wretch- 
el creation of mortal science without Goil; 
endowed with life and nothin? else; for ever 
ra?in? midly, the scandal to humanity; pow- 
erful only for evil; whone debtrucSoii wOl be 
essentiarto the peace of the world. 

Charles Sumner. 

F’rat^er-et'to- The name of a fiend 
mentioned by Edgar, ^ in Shake- 
speare’s tragedy of King Lear.’’ 
See FUBBEllTIGIBnET, 1. 

Free-bora John- John Lilbume 
(1613-1657), a famous English repub- 
lican; — popularly so called on ac- 
count of his intrepid defense, before 
the tribunal of the Star Chamber, of 
his rights as a free-born Englishman. 

Freeman, Mrs. An assumed name 
under which the Duchess of IVlarl- 
borough corresponded with Queen 
Anne. See Mobley, Mbs. 

Freeport, Sir Andrew, The name 
of one of the members of the imagi- 
nary club under whose auspices the 
‘‘Spectator” was professedly is- 
sued. He is represented as a Lon- 
don merchant of great eminence and 
experience, industrious, sensible, and 
generous. 

Freestone State. The State of Con- 
necticut; — sometimes so called from 
the quarries of freestone which it con- 
tains. 

Freiscliatz {fn^shuts, 51). [Grer., the 
free-shooter ; Fr. Robin ats 
The name of a legendary hunter, or 
marksman, who, by entering into a 
compact with the" Devil, procures 
halls, six of which infallibly hit, 
however great the distance, while the 
seventh, or, according to .some of the 
versions, one of the seven, belong 
to the Devil, who directs it at his 
pleasure. Legends of this nature 


were rife among the troopers of Ger- 
many of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, and during the Thirty 
Years’ war. The story first ap- 
peared in a poetic form" in 1810, m 
Apel's ‘‘ Gesx>ensterbuch ” Ghost- 
book ”), and F. Kind adapted the story 
to the opera composed by Weber in 
1821, which has made it known ia 
all civilized countries. Pitrer. 

French. Devil. An opprobrious title 
given by the English, Dutch, and 
Spanish to Jean Barth, or Bart (1651- 
1T02), a French naval hero cele- 
brated tor his boldness and success 
in battle. 

French FaT>i-i 2 s. A suniame be- 
stowed upon Anne (1493-1507), first ' 
Duke of Montmorency, grand con- 
stable of France, on account of his 
success in nearly destroying the im- 
perial army which had invaded Pro- 
vence, by "the policy of laying waste 
the couiitTV^ and s"killfully prolong- 
ing the campaign. See Amekicax 
Fabics. 

French Fury- {Hist.) A name given 
to the attempt made by the Duke of 
Anjou to cany Antwer|> by stonn, 
Jan. 17, 158^1. " The whtde of" his force 
was either killed or taken captive in 
less than an hour. 

French Phid'i-^ 1. A title be- 
stowed upon Jean Goujon (d- 1572), 
a celebrated Parisian sculptor and 
architect, in the reigns of Iraucisl- 
and Henry II. 

2. A title conferred upon Jean 
Baptiste Pigalle (1714-1785), an emi- 
nent French sculptor; hut not liap- 
pily. as his taste cannot be said to 
be classical. 

French Pin'dar- A title bestowed 
upon Jean Dorat, a French poet of 
tlie sixteenth century. Charles IX. 
created expre^ly for him the office 
of Poefe Royal. He died at Paris in. 
1582, aged 80 years. 

French Baph'^el. A title conferred 
upon Eustace Le Sueur (1617-1655), 
a distinguished French painter. 

French Hos'ci-us (ro.shd-us). Mi- 
chael Baron (1653-1727), a celebrated 
French actor. 
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French. Solomon. See Solomon of 
Fbance. 

French Ti-bhl'liis. [Fi. Le Tibulle 
Frarn;auS\ A suniam*'. given to 
fivariste Desire Destbrger, Chevalier 
de Paruy (1753-1814), a French 
elegiac and erotic poet. 

Fres'ton. An enchanter or necro- 
mancer who ligures in many terrible 
scenes of tlie old romance 'of “ Don 
Belianis of Greece.” 

Not Muniatnn, bat Fre^ion, jon shonld 
have sud, cned Oun Qmxitte. Truly, quoth 
the uiects I can’t tell whether it wan Fresion, 
or FrLstnsi, but sure I ani that his name 
ended with a “ ton.” Cervcuiti^^ Trtuis. 

Frey (frT, 42). (Scnnd. Mrjih.) The 
god of the sun and of rain, and hence 
of fertility and peace. He was one 
of the most popular of the Xorthem 
divinities. [ Written also F r e y r.] 

Freyja (•fti''ya). {Scnnd. 2Ii]tk.) The 
goddess oflove, beauty, pleasure, and 
fecundity. She wa.s* the sister of 
Frey, and the wife of <Jdiir, who aban- 
doned her on her k).ss of youth and 
beauty, and was changed into a statue 
by Odin, as a punishment. [Writ- 
ten also F r e y i a and Frey a.] 

Friar Dom'i-nic- The chief person- 
age in Dry’deii's play, “ The Spanish 
Friar,” designed to ridicule the vices 
of the priesthood. It is tlie best of 
his comic characters- 

Frlar’ (SSr'und. The hero of a cele- 
brated Spanish satirical romance by 
Padre Isla (171)3-1781), designed to 
ridicule the style of pulpit oratory in 
vogue in his day, — oratory degraded 
by bad taste, Gy conceits, puns, and 
tricks of composition, and even by 
low buffoonery, indulged in merely 
to win the applause and increase the 
contributions of vulgar audiences. 
“The famous preacher, Friar Ger- 
und,” is one of these popular orators; 
and Isla describes ins life from his 
birth in an obscure village, through 
his education in a fashionable con- 
vent, and his adventures as a mission- 
ary about the country, the fiction 
ending abruptly with his preparation 
to deliver a course of sermons in a 
city that seems intended to represent 
Madrid. 

Friar John. The name of one of the 


most celebrated characters in Rabe- 
lais’ romance of “ Pautagruel.” 

“ Tiiroughout the book, he dashes 
on, regardless or every tamg m this world 
or the next. If there is a snipwreck or a 
skirmish, Friar John is foreuiost in the 
bustle ; fear is unkuowu to Mm ; if a 
joke more than usually profane is to be 
uttered. Friar John is the spokesman. 
The swearing, bulhing phrase.i are all 
put in. the mouth of Friar John. Rabe- 
lais loved this lu.sfcy friar, this ma^s of 
lewdness, debauchery, profanity, and 
valor. He is the ‘ fine fellow ’ of the 
book; and the author always seems in a 
good humor when he makes him talk.” 

For. Qu. Rev. 

And as to a dinner, they can no more do 
without him than they could without Friar 
John at the roistering revels of the renowned 
Pantagruel. W. Irvin/j. 

Then came the Rebellion, and, presto ! a 
flaw in our titles was discovered, . . . and we 
were ... no relations of theirs after aU, but a 
dreggy hybnd of tlie basest blrxKla of Europe. 
Paiiurgc was not ouicker to call Friat John 
his “former” friend. Lowell. 

Friar Lau'rence. A Franciscan who 
undertakes to marry Romeo and 
Juliet, in Shakespeare's tragedy of 
that name. 

Friar Rusli. [Lat. Frater Baiiscldus, 
Ger. B ruder Rausch., Dan. Brmler 
Runs. His name signifies either Tioise, 
as Grimm thinks, or, as lYolf deems, 
dt'unktnness. Comp. Old Eng. 7’ottse.] 
A house-spirit, celebrated in the mar- 
velous legends of old times. His 
historv was printed in 1020, and had 
probably been often printed before. 
The whole tale is designed as a severe 
satire upon the monks, the pretended 
fiiar being sent from hell in conse- 
quence of news, brought to the prince 
cf de\’fis, “ of the great misrule and 
vile living of these religious men ; to 
keep them still in that state, and worse 
if it might be.” 

Q lifi non legit quid Frata' ItnmcJntm egit? 

liruno Seiaelius. 

Friar Tuck. One of the constant 
associates of Robin Hood, to whom 
Ben Jonson (in his “8ad Shep- 
herd”) makes him chaplain and 
steward- According to some, he was 
a real monk. Sir Walter Scott has 
introduced him in “ Ivanhoe,” with 
great success, as the Holy Clerk of 
Copmanhurst. 

FribT)le (-bl). A feeble-minded cox- 
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comb in Garrick’s farce entitled Miss 
in her Teens;” much given to cod- 
dling himself, and *• sadly troubled 
with weak nerves.” 

Could this sad, thoughtful countenance be 
the same . . . that had looked out ... so 
blat'kl.v divested <»f all meaning, or resolutely 
expressive of none, in Aej-es, in FnlxAe^ and a 
thousand agreeable iuipertmences? 

Charles Zamb. 

The fashionable Ft'Wbles of the day, the 
chat, scandal, and arausements of those at- 
tending the wells, and the canting llypocri^y 
of some seetaidans, are depicted, somedmes 
with indelicacy, but always with force and 
liveliness. R. Chambtrs. 

Friday, Man. The name of a young 
Indian whom Robinson CTusoe*^ saved 
from death on a Friday,, and kept for 
a companion and seiwant. 

Even before they were acquainted, he had 
admired Osborne in secret. Xow he was his 
valet, his dog, Ida Man Frida]/, Thackerau- 

Friend of Man. [Fr. DAnii des 
Homines.} A name popularly given 
to Victor Riquetti, Marquis de Mira- 
beau (1715--1T8J), from the title of 
one of his works. He was a distin- 
guished political economist, and was 
father of the great tribune, Mirabeau. 

Frig'gS. (Sennd. Jfytk.) The wife 
of Odin, the queen of the gods, and 
the mother of Baldur, Thor, &c. 
She sometimes typifies the earth, as 
Odin does the heavens. The Anglo- 
Saxons worshi|^d her as Frea, The 

■ name survives in Friday. 

Fris'co-bal'do. A character in Dek- 
ker’s “ Honest "Whore.” Hazlitt pro- 
nounces it perfect, in its way, as a 
picture of a broken-hearted" father 
with a sneer on his lips and a tear- 
drop in his eye. 

FritMof (frithdi-of, or frith^yqf)* [Icel. 
Fridht]ijtifi\ pcace-destroycr.] The 
hero of an ancient Icelandic **saga,” 
which records his love for the beauti- 
ful Ingeborg, the daughter of a petty 
Norwegian king. After being reject- 
ed by the brothers of Ingeborg, and 
lia\dng committed various acts of re- 
venge on his eiiemie.s, he comes to 
the court of the old Kng Hring, to 
whom Ingeborg has been married, 
and is received with kindness. At the 
death of her husband, Ingeborg is 
married to her lover, who acquires 
with her hand the dominions of Hring, 


FRO 

over which he rules prosperously 
to the end of liis days, 'ihe di^ 
tiuguished Swedish poet. Bishop 
Tegner, has made use of this myth 
as the groundwork of a poem of*his 
own ^ t “ Frithj of s Saga ” v hieh has 
obtained a wide reputation, and has 
been translated into various modem 
languages. [Written also Frith- 
jof.] 

Fritz, HerAlte (d6f3lfta frits). [Ger., 
Old Iritz, Old Fred.] A sobriquet 
given by the Gemians to Frederick 
I. (17 12-^17 Si3) king of Prussia, com- 
monly called Frederick the Great. 

Frog, Nic. A sportive collective 
name applied to the Dutch, in Arbuth- 
not’s “■ Histoiy^ of John Bull.” 

I back, your Sic Frog against Mother Par- 
tington. Socles Aiiwrosiaiue. 

FrolTo, Archdeacon Claude {Fr. 
prm. klud froPlo')* A noted charac- 
ter in Victor Hugo’.s “ Kotre-l;ame 
de Paris,” absorbed in a bewildering 
search after the x>l)ilosophers’ stone. 
He has a great reputation lor sanc- 
tity, but falls in love with a gypsy 
girl, and pursues her with unrelent- 
ing persecution, because she will not 
}deld to his desires. 

Front de BoexLfl See Bcbuf, Feoxt 

DE. 

Frontino (fron-te'no). The ^ name 
given, in the old romances of chivalry, 
to the horse of Ruggiero, or Rogero. 

Go, Kozinante, ... go rear thy awful front 
wherever thoa iileases.t, secure that neither 
the hipi>ogriif« m ut Astolpho, nor the renowned 
Frvntino, which Bradamanre purchased at so 
high a price, could ever be tht »ugbt thy equal. 

Cervantes, Jjon i^mxote. 

Frost, Jack. A popular personifica- 
tion of trost. 

4^=** Frost is the name of a dwarf in the 
Scandinavian mythology, and Ferguson 
su^^ts that our nn 3 K?ery hero, Jaclt: 
Fro.'t, may be derived from ttuit iwurce. 

Froth., 1. (Master.) A foolish gentle- 
man, in Shakespeare's Measure for 
Measure.” His name explains liis 
character, which is without solidity 
enough for deep crime, and far too 
light for virtue. 

"We have dealt with the tale very much ac- 
cording to the clown’s argument in fevor of 
Master Froth : ‘‘ Look upon his face. I ’ll b« 
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Bvorn npon a booTc that his fhce is the worst 
part about him; and if his face be the worst 
part about him, how could Master Froth do 
the constable’s wife any harm 't " Sir IF. Scott. 

2. (Iiord.) A solemn coxcomb, 
in Congreve’s comedy of “ The 
Double Dealer.” 

Pudge, Mr. A contemptuous desig- 
nation bestowed upon any absurd or 
lying writer or talker. See Bun- 
CHELL, Mr. 

“ There was, sir, in our time, one 
Captain Fudge, commander of a mer- 
chantman, who. upon his return from a 
voyage, how ill fraught soever his ship 
was, always brought home to his owners 
a good cargo of insomuch that now 
aboard ship the sailors, when they hear a 
great lie told, cry out, ‘You /wz/g-c it.' ” 
Remarks upon tht Xnrij (London, 1700). 

In the year 1001, we were sentenced for 
banishment to .Jamaica by Judges Hyde 
and Twi'den, and our number was 55. 
We were put on board the ship Black 
Eagle ; the master's name was Fudge, by 
some called Lying Fudge.’’ A Collection 
of some Papers of William Crouch (Svo, 
1712). 

“ With a due respect to their an- 
tiquity, and the u>»changed reputation 
always attached to the name, we have 
long held in high considenition the an- 
cient family of Fudges. Some of them, 
as we know, have long resided in England, 
and have been ever ready to assist in her 
domestic squabbles and political changes. 
But their favorite pl.ice of residence we 
understand to be iii Ireland. Their usual 
modes of expresi^ion, itjdeed, are akin to 
the figurative talk of the Emerald island- 
ers.’’ Brit. I* For. Rev. 

Pudge Fam i ly. A name under which 
the poet ^loore, in a, series of metrical 
epistles, purporting to be -written hy 
the members of a family of Engli.sh 
tourists visiting Paris, satirized the 
absurdities of his traveling country- 
men, who, having been long confined 
at home by the wars \yaged by Na- 
poleon, flocked to the continent in 
swarms, after his defeat at Waterloo. 
The family is composed of a hack 
writer and spy, devoted to legitimacy, 
the Bourbon^ and Lord Castlereagh; 
his son, a young dandy of the first 
water ; and his daughter, a senti- 
mental damsel, rapturously fond of 
‘■romance, and high bonnets, and 
Madame Le Roy,” in love with a 
Parisian linen-draper, whom she has 


mistaken for one of the Bourbons in 
disguise. There is also a tutor and 
“ poor relation ” of this egregious 
family, who is an ardent Bonapartist 
and Irish patriot. 

No pooner are we seated at the gay saloon 
in Beshin’s, than we caU, like Biddy Fudge^ 
for “ French pens and French ink.”" 

Mrs. Jameson, 

Fimk, Peter. A person employed at 
petty auctions to bid on articles put 
up for sale, in order to raise their 
price ; — probably so called from such 
a name having frequently been given, 
when articles were bought in. To 
or funk out, is a vulgar expres- 
sion, meaning to slink away, to take 
one’s self off. In some localities, it 
conveys the added notion of great 
fear. 

“ Ry thu'^ running up goods, Peter 
is of great .‘•ervice lo the auctioneers, 
though he never pays them a cent of 
money. Indeed, it Ls not his intention to 
purchase, nor is it that of the auctioneer 
that he .should. Goods, nevertheless, are 
firequently struck off to him ; and then 
the sale.sman cries out the name of Mr. 
Smith, Mr. Johnson, or some other among 
the hundred aliases of Peter Funk, as the 
purchaser. But the goods, on such oc- 
casions, are always taken back by the 
auctioneer, agreeably to a secret under- 
standing between him and Peter.” 

Asa Greene. 

Furies. [Lat. Fut'ice.'] ( Gr. cf Rom. 
Mifth.) The three goddesses of ven- 
geance, daughters of Acheron and 
Nox. They were armed with lighted 
torches, their heads were wreathed 
with snakes, and their whole ap- 
pearance was terrific and appalling. 
Their names were Alecto, Megtera, 
and Tisiphone. [Called also Erinnyes 
and Eumenides.'] 

Furioso, Bombastes. See Bombas- 
TEs Furioso. 

Furioso, Orlando. See Orlando. 

Fusberta (fdbs-befftA) The name of 
the sword of Rinaldo. See Bay j rd, 
2, and Rinaldo. [Written alsc 
Frusberta, Fushberta, and 
FI ob erge.] 

This “ awful sword,,” as the common people 
term it, was as dear to him as Durindana or 
Fushherta to their respective maste»-s, and was 
nearly as fomiidahle to his enemies as those 
renowned falchions proved to the foes of 
Christendom. Sir W. Scott 
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(Sa'bri-el. [Heb., mighty one of God.] 
The name of an angel described in 
the Scrijitures as charged ’with the 
ministration of comfort and sympathy 
to man. He was sent to Daniel to 
interpret in plain -words the viHon of 
the ram and the he-goat, and to com- 
fort him, after his prayer, with the 
prophecy of the ‘^‘■sevenU’' weeks.” 
(See JJ'rn. viii. and ix.) In the 
Kew Testament (Lul-ei.), he is the 
herald of good tidings, declaring as 
he does the coming of the predicted 
Messiah, and of his forerunner, John 
the Baptist. In the ordinary tradi- 
tions, Jewish and Christian, Gabriel 
is spoken of as one of the seven arch- 
angels. According to the Rabbins, 
he is the angel of death for the people 
of Israel, whose souls are intrusted to 
his care. The Talmud describes him 
as the prince of tire, and as the spirit 
who presides over- thunder, and the 
ripening of fruits. Gabriel has the 
reputation, among the Rabbins, of 
being a distinguished linguist, hav- 
ing taught Joseph the seventy lan- 
guages spoken at Babel, and being, 
in addition, the only angel who could 
speak Chaldee and Syriac. The 
Mohammedans hold him in even 
greater reverence than the Jews. He 
is called the spirit of truth, and is 
believed to have dictated the Koran 
to Mohammed. Milton posts him at 
“ the eastern gate of Paradise,” as 
‘‘ chief of the angelic guards,” keep- 
ing watch there. 

GadsfhiH. A companion of Sir John 
Falstatf, in the First Part of Shake- 
speare’s “ King Heniy IV.” 

GaTier-is, Sir. A brother of Sir 
Gawain, and a knight of the Round 
Table, celebrated in old romances of 
chivaliy. 

GSl'A-laSd, Sir. The son of Lancelot 
of the Lake, and a knight of the 
Round Table, remarkable for the 
purity of his life. His successful ad- 
ventures in search of the sangreal 


were celebrated by the old romancers, 
and have been made the subject, in 
modern times, of one of the most ex- 
quisite of Tennyson’s minor poems. 
[\V ritten also G*ai a a d.] 

Galalon- See Gax, 

Gal^lL-or. A brother of Amadis de 
Gaul. His exploits are recounted in 
the romance of that name. 

Gs-lapli'ro-ne, or Gal^5-fr5n. A 
king of Cathay, and father' of An- 
gelica, in Bojardo’s Orlando Inna- 
morato,” Anosto’s Orlando Furi- 
oso,” and other romantic j>oems and 
tales of the Carlo\'ingian cv'cle. 

GRU'2-te^S- {[Gr. raXareta.] ( 6rr. Roth, 
Myth.) A sea-nj-mph, the daugh- 
ter of Kerens and Doris. She was 
passionately loved by Polyphemus, 
but her own affections were bestowed 
upon Acis. See Acts. 

Gla-la'tlaii. A character in the Christ- 
mas gambols of the olden time. 

GMTi-a. The ancient Latin name of 
France, often used in modem poetry. 

For gold let (rfiUia's legions fight, 

Or plunder’^ bloody gain; 

XJnbnbed, unbought, our swords we draw. 

To guard our king, to fence our law, 

Jtor shall their edge be vain. 

Sir ffZ Scott. 

GaHoping Dick- A name popularly 
given to Richard Ferguson, a cele- 
brated highway robber, — executed 
at Aylesbiun’' (England), April 4, 
1800,* — on account of his bold riding 
when pursued- 

GaHoway, Pair Maid of. See Fair 
Maii> of Galloway. 

Gammer Gurton. See Gubtox- 
Gammer- 

Gamp, Mrs. Sarah. A monthly nurse 
who is a prominent character in 
Dickens’s novel of ‘‘Martin Chuz- 
zlewit.” She is celebrated for her 
constant reference to a certain Mrs. 
Harris, a purely imaginaiy person, 
for whose feigned opinions and ut^ 
teranees she professes the greatest 
respect, in order to give the raoiu 
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weight to her own. See Haeris, 
Mrs. 

Gan. (gSii), Ganelone (ga-nS-lo^nS), 
Ganelon (gjn^Iun'. 62), or Gano j 
(ga^'iio). A count of Mayence, and I 
one of the paladins of Charlemagne, ' 
by whom he is perpetually trusted, 
and whom he perpetually betrays; 
always represented as engaged* in 
machinations for the destruction of 
Christianity. Spite, patience, obsti- 
nacy, dissimulation, affected humilit\', 
and* inexhaustible powers of intrigue 
are the chief elements of liis charac- 
ter. He tigure.s in the romantic 
poems of Italy, and is placed by 
Dante in his Inferno. See Mak- 
SiGLio. [Written also G a 1 a 1 o n.] 

Have you uot, all of you, held me at such a 
distance from your counsels, as if I were the 
most faithless spy since the days of Ganelon f 
Sir JK Scott. 

Heimer the fierce, who was the Ganelon of 
the socieiy, sat upon the left. H. Weber. 

GaxL'der-cleugh (-kidok). [That is, 
gander-cliff, or gander-ravine.] An 
imaginary’' town situated on the imag- 
inarj" river Gander, in ‘‘ the central 
jmrt^ the navel of Scotland.” It was 
the residence of .Jedediah Cleish- 
botham (see Cleish both Ait, Jede- 
BiAH ), who speak.s of it as “■ a place 
frequented by most at one time or 
other in their* lives.’' 

Ga'nem. The name of a young 
merchant who is the hero of one of 
the tales in the “‘Arabian Kigbts’ 
Entertainments.” He incurs the 
vengeance of Caliph Haroun-Al-Ea- 
schid, and has his house leveled to 
the ground in consequence, but es- 
capes being made a prisoner by dis- 
guising himself like a slave belonging 
to an eating-house, and putting on 
Ms. head the dishes irom wMch he 
had just eaten dinner, — a trick 
“Which effectually deceives the guards, 
who permit him to pass without ex- 
amination. 

Gan'e-s|. [Hindu Mtfth.) The god 
of policy and prudence, or wisdora- 
He is re*presented with the head of an 
elephant, and with four arms; some- 
times with three arms. 

The tenth Avatax comes! at Heaven’s com- 
mand. 

Shall Seriswattee wave her hallowed wand. 


And Camdeo bright and Gane$a sublime 
Shall blcFi. with joy their owm propitious 
clime! 

Come, I leavenly Powers ! primeval peace re- 
st* ire I 

Love,— Mercy, — Wisdom, — rule for ever, 
more! Campbell. 

Gan'i^-mede. [Gr. raw/xTjSij^, I.at 

Gimymtdts.'] [Or. Etm. Hyth.) 

A son of Tros, king of Troy, by 
Callirrhoe. He was the most beauti- 
ful of mortals; and Jupiter, charmed 
with his appearance, assumed the 
form of an eagle, snatched him away 
from his playmates on Mount Ida, 
and carried him up to heaven, where 
he became tlie cup-bearer of the gods 
in the place of Juno’s daughter Hebe. 
See H EBE. [ W ritten also, poetically, 
G a n y m e d.] 

Tall stripling youths rich clad, of fairer hue 
Than Ganymed or Uylas. Milton. 

Four forth heaven’s wine, Tdaon Ganymede^ 
And let it fill the Daedal cups like fire 

Slielley, 

There, too, flushed Ganymede, his rosy thigh 

Half buried in the eagle’s down, 

Sole as a flying star shot through the sky 

Above the pillared town. Tennyson, 

Garcias, Pedro (pa'dro gaf-the/itss), 
A mythical personage, of whom men- 
tion* is made in the preface to “ Gil 
Bias,” in w’hich it is related how two 
scholars of Salamanca discovered 
a tombstone with the inscription, 
“Here lies interred the sml of the 
licentiate Pedro Garcias,” and howj 
on digging beneath the stone, they 
found a leathern purse containing u 
hundred ducats. 

Then it was like the soul of the licentiate 
Pedro Garcias, which lay among the ducata 
in his leathern purse. ^r W. Scott. 

On the other hand, does not his sonl he 
inclosed in this remarkable volume much 
more truly than Pedro Garcias' did in the 
buried bag of doubloons? Carlyle. 

Garden City. A popular name for 
Chicago, a city in Illinois which is 
remarkable for the number and 
beauty of its private gardens. 

Garden of England. A name gen- 
erally applied to the county of Wor- 
cester, on account of its beauty and 
fertility. 

If the county of Worcester, which has 
hitherto been accounted the Garden ofPng~ 
land, is now (as the Report of the Horne Mis- 
sionary assures us) become, for want of 
pr^ohers, “a waste and howling wndemess," 
what must ftie mountains of Macmllicuddy 
be? T. Moore. 
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Q-arden of Eiirope. An appellation 
sometimes given to Italy, a country 
remarkable for the extreme fertility 
of its soil, the variety of its v'egetabie 
productions, the general salubrity of 
its climate, and the unsurpassed love- 
liness and maguiticeiice of itstcenery. 

Gaxden of France. [Fr. Jardin de 
la France.'] A name given to the 
department of Indre-et- Loire, in- 
cluding 'rourraine, part of Anjou, 
Poitou, and the Orleanais, a region 
celebrated for its beauty’ and fertility’. 

Garden of Italy. A name sometimes 
given to the island of Sicily’, which 
is distinguished for the romantic 
beauty of its scenery’, and the luxuri- 
ance of its crops. 

Garden of the West. A name 
usually given to Kansas, but some- 
times ‘applied to Illinois and others 
of the Western States, which are all 
noted for their productiveness. 

Garden of the World- A name fre- 
quently’ given to the vast country’, 
comprising more than 1,200,000 
square miles, which is drained by the 
Mississippi and its tributaries, — a re- 
gion of almost unexampled fertility’. 

Gaxgamelle (gaf'g^'meP)* [Fr., 
threat.] The mother of Gargantua, 
in Rabelais’ celebrated romance of 
this name. 

Gaxgantua^gar-ganPyoo-|; Fr.pron. 
gar'^gou-tii^J', 34, 62). [Fr., from 

Sp. gargania., throat, gullet.] The 
hero of RaMais’ celebrated ro- 
inance of the same name, a royal 
giant, about whom many wonderful 
stories are related. He lived for 
several centuries, and at last begot 
a son, Fantagrnel, as wonderful as 
hiraself- 

Babelais borrowed this character 
from an old Celtic giant story- The wa- 
ter-^ants were all gimt gu^ers. Gar- 
gantua, in the legend, when a child, sucks 
the milk from ten nurses. He stands 
with each foot upon a high mountain, 
and bending down, drinks up the river 
which fiows between. 

You must borrow me Gtxrgcmfua^tt mouth 
first; *ti8a word too great for any mouth of 
this age’8 size. Shtik. 

Gax'ger-y, J oe. An illiterate black- 
smith, in Dickens’s “ Great Expecta- 


tions,” remarkable for his simplicitj, 
generosity', and kindness of heart. " 

Gaj'ger-y, Mrs. J oe. A virago, vrho 
figures in Dickens's novel of "■ Great 
Expectations.” 

Gate City. 1. Keokuk, Iowa; — pop- 
ularly' so called. It is situated at the 
foot of the lower rapids of the Mis- 
sissippi (which extend twelve miles, 
with a fall of tw'eiity-four feet), and 
is the natural head of navigation. A 
portion of the city is built on a bluff 
one hundred and "fifty feet high. 

2. Atlanta, a city"in Georgia, and 
the terminihs of four of the principal 
railroads of the State ; — so called by 
Jefferson Davis, as being, in a mili- 
tary point of view, the most impor- 
tant inland position in the lower part 
of the South. 

Gate of Tears. A literal translation 
of the word Babelmandeb^ the straits 
of which name were so called on ac- 
count of the number of shipwrecks 
which occur m them. 

Irtke some ill-destined bark that steers 

In silence through the Gate of Tears 

T. Moore. 

Gaudentio di Lucoa (gOtv-dent'se-o 
dee look^kS). The name of a cele- 
brated romance, — written by Simon 
Berington, — and also of its hero, 
who is represented as making a jour- 
ney to Mezzoramia, an imaginaiy 
country in the interior of Africa. 

Gautier et Gargmlle a gaF- 

gM', 82). Two proper names having 
a signification equivalent to i(mt te 
numde, or every oody, found in the 
French prover^iial expression, Se 
moquer de Gmdier ti GnrgnilleF to 
make game of Gautier and Garguille, 
that is, to make game of every body. 

For the re^, spare neither nor Gcrr- 

gmlU. Hegniery Trans. 

(Gaw'aln, Sir. [Written also Gau- 
y a i n.] A nephew of King Arthur, 
and one of the most celebrated 
knights of the Round Table, noted 
for his sagacity, his habitual court- 
esy, and his "wonderful strength, 
which is said to bare been greater at 
certain hours of the day than at oth- 
ere. Chaucer, in his Squire’s Tale ” 
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describing the entrance of a strange 
knight, says that he 

“ Salueth king and lordes alle. 

By order as they sat in the hall, 

With so high reverence and observance, 

As vrell in speech us in his countenance. 
That Gatrnm with his olde curtesie. 
Though he were come again out of faerie, 
Ne coude him not ameudeu with a word.” 

Gawkey, Lord. See Lord Gawkey. 

Gaw'rey. A name given, in the ro- 
mance of Peter Wilkins,” to the 
flying women among whom the hero 
of the work was thrown- See W il- 
KiNS, Peter. 

She spread cnit her beautiful arms, as if 
Indeed i»he could fly oif like the pretty Gaxcrty 
whom the man in the fatory was enarnore<l of. 

Thackeray. 

Gefion (ga'fe-on), } {Scand. Myth.) 

GeQon (gaf'yon). j The goddess of 
virginity, to whom all maidens re- 
pair after death. 

QePert. The name of a favorite grey- 
hound of Llewellyn, son-in-law to 
King John of England. On one oc- 
casion, during the absence of his 
master in the chase, he destroyed a 
ferocious -wolf, who attacked Llewel- 
lyn’s infant son Returning from the 
field, and not finding the child, — 
who was sound asleep under a con- 
fused heap of bedclothes,— LlewelUni 
rashly concluded that the dog, whose 
lips were bloody from his struggle 
■with the wolf, had killed him ; and, 
without waiting to examine or in- 
quire, plunged his sword to the hilt 
in Gelert’s side. With the dying 
yell of the dog, the infant awoke, 
and Llewellyn, smitten with remorse 
for his rash and frantic deed, erected 
an elegant monument over the re- 
mains of the faithful animal ; whence 
the place was called Btihrjelrrt^ or 
‘'the grave of the greyhound,” a 
name which it bears to* the present 
day. It is in a parish of the same 
name in North Wales. This legend 
has been versified by William Robert 
Spencer. 

Llewellyn’s greyhound has a second grave 
very distant from 'that of Betligehrt. It sleeps 
and points a moral in Persia. Willirwit. 

^elTfit-ley, Da'vie. The name of an. 
idiot servant of the Baron of Brad- 
wardine, in Scott’s novel of “Wa- 
verley.” 


Gem of Iformandy. A name given 
to Emma, daughter of Richard L, 
duke of Normandy, married to Eth- 
elred II., kiug of England. She 
died in 11)52. 

General Undertaker, The. [Fr. Le 
Genend hiitreprenear.^ A nickname 

f iven by the populace of Paris to the 
Imperor Napoleon Bonaparte, on ac- 
count of the immense public ■w’orks 
which he entered upon, but did not 
always complete. 

&e-nen'ra. The same as Guinever, 
King Arthur’s queen, notorious for 
her infidelity to him. See Guine- 

VEE. 

Gen'e-vieve'. 1. The heroine of a 
ballad by Coleridge. 

2. Under the form Genoveva, or 
Genorefa^ the name occurs in a 
German mjTh as that of the wife of 
the Count Palatine Siegfried of 
Mayen feld, in the time of Charles 
Martel. According to the tradition, 
she was left behind by her husband 
while on a march against the Sara- 
cens Upon false accusations made 
to him, he gave orders to put her to 
death ; but the servant intrusted with 
the commission suffered her to escape 
into the forest of Ardennes, where 
she lay concealed a long time, until 
by accident her husband discovered 
hW retreat, and recognized her inno- 
cence. This legend furnished the 
material of one of the earliest “ Volks- 
biicher,” or popular tales. In modem 
times, Tieck and Mtlller have redacted 
the tradition, and Raupach has made 
it the subject of a drama. 

4®^ “ St, Genevieve is the patron saint 
of Paris, and the name has always been 
held in high esteem in France, there is 
a German form of the name borne bv the 
apocryphal saint Genovefa. of Brabant, 
to whom has attached the story, of sus- 
picious universality, of the wife who was 
driven by malicious accusations to the 
woods, there to give birth to an infant, 
and to be nourished by a white doe until 
the final discovery of her innocence.” 

Yonge. 

Ge'ni-t. {Gr. ^ Rom. Myth.) Pro- 
tecting spirits or tutelar deities aiial- 
agous to the guardian angels of the 
Christian faith. 
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Gentle Shepherd. A nickiiame, de- ! 
rived from a line of a well-knovni j 
sonf^. fa^tened upon Ge{»rire Grenville t 
(1712- 1770), by William Pitt, Earl ; 
of Chatham, in a celebrated debate : 
in parliament, 

George a-Green. The subject of an 
English prose romance entitled “ The 
History of George a-Green, Pindar 
of the" town of Waked eld,” In its 
MS. fonn, it is supposed to be as old 
as the days of Queen Elizabeth. 
“Pindar” is a corruption of pinner, 
or pttmer, that is, keeper of the pub- 
lic pen or pound lor the continemeiit 
of estrays. 

Look before yon leap. 

For as> you sow, you ’re like to reap; 

And were y’ as ijood. as George a-Green, 

1 shall make bold to turn again; 

Kor am I doubtful of the issue 
In a just quarrel, and mine is so. Hudibras, 
r will presently order you a rundlet of 
Rhenish, with a corresponding quantity of 
neats’ tongues and pickled herrings, to make 
you all as glorious as George a-Green. 

!Sir W. Scott. 

§e-ramt% Sir. A legendary hero, 
connected with the romances of the 
Round Table. His storv is treated 
in Tennyson’s “ Idylls the King.” 

6-§r'ai-diiie. A name of frequent oc- 
currence in romantic poetij’-. Lady 
Elizabeth Fitzgerald was the lady 
who was made by Surrey the heroine 
of his poetry, under the title of the 
“Fair Geraldine,” thus leading to 
the adoption of this latter as one of 
the class of romantic names. See 
Fair Geraldine. 

Ger'da(4)- (Scand. Myth.) The wife of 
Frey*. She was accounted the most 
beautiful of all the goddesses, and 
was renowned for her piety and vir- 
tue. 

German. Achdlles. See Achilles 
OF Germany. 

German Cicero. See Cicero op 
Germany. 

German Hector. See Hector of 
Germany. 

German lOl'ton (-tn). A title be- 
stowed upon Friedrich Gottlieb Klop- 
stock (1724-1803), author of “The 
Messiah,” an epic poem. Coleridge 
said of him, that he was “a very 
German Milton, indeed ! ” 


^^ile Klopstock was called onr Milton, 
Wieland our Voltaire, and others in the same 
way, Goethe and ScMiler were never other 
than themselves. Gervinm, Tram. 

German Pla^to. Friedrich Heinrich 
Jacobi (174-1-1819), a distiIlgui^hed 
Geniian philosopher, so called on ac- 
count of the high religious tone of 
his metaphysical wTitings. 

German Vol-t§.ire' (3). 1. A title 
often given to Christoph Martin Wie- 
land (1733-1813), one of the great 
poets who are the pride of Germany. 

He [Wieland] had imbibed m much of the 
taste of the French along with their philoso- 
phy, that he bore tiie name of the German 
roltaire, in Germany and out of Germany. 

B&uterwek, Traiig. 

2. A title sometimes applied to 
Goeth. 

Goethe has been called the Ger- 
man Voltaire; but it is a name which 
does him wrong, and deserit^es him ill. 
Excepting in the cnrre'cponding variet}'' 
of theirpursnits and knowledge, in which, 
perhaps, it doe.s Voltaire wrong, the two 
cannot be compared. Goethe is all, or 
the best of all. that Voltaire was, and he 
was much that Voltaire did not dream 
of.” Carlyle, 

G6ronte (zhSfront', 62). [Fr., from 
the Gr. ydpmv, yepovTo?, an old man.] 
A character in Moliere’s comedies, 
“ Le Medecin malgr^ Lui ” and 
“Les Fourberies de Scapin.” The 
name is commonly used in French 
comedies to designate any old man, 
particularly one who for any reason 
makes himself ridiculous. 

Gerund, Priar. See Friar Gerund. 

Ge'ry-on (9). [Gr. r77pudw7?-} {Gr.jf 
Rom. Myth.) A king of Hesperia, 
son of Chrysaor and CalJirrhoe, de- 
scribed as a being with three iKxiies 
and three head.s- H e jmssessed mag- 
nificent oxen, but, as he fed them 
with human flesh, he was killed by 
Hercules. 

Gbent, Pacificstaon of. See Paci- 
fication OP Ghent. 

Giant Oor'mo-ito. A Cornish giant, 
slain by Jack the Giant-killer. See 
Jack the Giant-killer. 

Giant Despair. In Bunyan’s “Pil- 
grim’s Progress,” a giant who is the 
owner of Douhting Castle, and who, 
finding Christian and Hopeful asleep 
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upon his grounds, takes them pris- : 
oners, and thrusts them into a dun- 
geon. 

Since the time of John Mlton, no braver 
heart had beat in any English bcteoiii than 
Samuel Johnson now bore. . . . Xo Giant 
I>esjMir . . . appalls this pilgrim: he w»»rks 
resolutely for deliverance, in still dehauce 
steps resolutely along- Carlyle, 

The monotonous desolation of the scene 
increased to that degree, that, for any redeem- 
ing feature it presented to their eyes, they 
might have entered in the body on the gnm 
domains of Giant Dtspour. JMcixiui. 

Giant Grim. In the “ Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress” of John Bunyau. a giant who 
seeks to stop the march of the pil- 
grims to the Celestial City, but is 
slain ill a duel by Mr. Great-heart, 
their guide- 

Giaat-ldlLer, The. See Jack the 
Giant-killer. 

Giants. [Gr. rtyavrey, Lat. Gignnies.l 
1. {Gr. if Rum, Sons of Tar- 

tarus and Terra, beings of monstrous 
size, with dragons’ tails and fearful 
countenances. They attempted to 
storm heaven, being anned with 
huge rocks and the trunks of trees, 
but were killed by the gods with the 
assistance of ifercules, and were 
buried under Mount ^tna and other 
volcanoes. 

2. [Sc^nd. Myth.) Evil genii of 
various forms and races, enemies of 
the gods. They dwelt in a territory 
of their own, called .Idtunkeim, or 
Giant-land. Thej’’ had the fiower of 
a'^suming divers shapes, and of in- 
creasing or diminisliing their stature 
at will- See Jotunheim. 

Giant Slay-good. In Bunyan’s “ Pil- 
grim's Progress,” a giant slain in a 
duel by 31r. Great-heart. 

Gib'bet. A foot-pad in the “ Beaux’ 
Stratagem,” a comedy by George 
Farquhar. 

like . . . [they] piqued themselves 

on being the best-ochaved men <m the road, 
and on conducting themselves* with all ap- 
propriate civility in the exerciseof their voca- 
tion- Sir IT. Scott. 

S-ibHoie, Goose. A half-witted lad 
in Lady Bellenden’s service, in 
Scott’s novel of ^"Old 3Iortality.” 

A great companion of mv younger days 
was Johnny Stykes, who, like Goone GWo^ 
of famous memory, first kept the turkeys. 


and then, as his rears advanced, was pro- 
moted to the more important office of miudiug 
tlie cows. Keightley. 

Gibraltar of America. A name 
often given to the city of (J^uebec, 
-which, troni its po^itioll, and natural 
and artiticial means of defense, is, 
perhaps, the most strongly lortifted 
city in America. 

Gil Bias {zhel bltss). The title of a 
famous romance by Le Sage (1668- 
1747 ), and the name of its hero, by 
-whom, and with whose commentaries, 
the story is professedly told. 

“ Gil Bias . . . i.-* naturally dis- 
posed toward honesty, though with a 
mind unfortunately too ductile to resist 
the temptations of opportunity or ex- 
ample. He is constitutionally timid, and. 
^et occasionally capable of doing brave 
actions shrewd and intelligent, but apt 
to be deceived by ids own vanity ; with, 
wit enough to make us laugh with him 
at others, and follies enough to turn the 
jest frequently against himself. Gener- 
ou.s. good-natured, and humane, he has 
virtues sufficient to make us love him, 
and, as to respect, it is the last thing 
which he asks at his reader's hand.” 

Sir f'V. Scott. 

^ill, Harry. A character in "Words- 
worth’s ballad entitled “ Goody 
Blake and Harry Gill,” smitten with 
perpetual cold for his hard heart- 
edness toward an old dame. See 
Goody Blake. 

&in§, Sol. A warm-hearted, simple- 
minded ships’-instniments maker in 
Dickens's “ Dombey and Son.” 

Gil Morrice. See Morrice, Gil. 

&il'pm, John. A citizen of London, 
and a train-band captain,” whose 
adventures are related in Cowper’s 
humorous poem entitled “The Di- 
verting History of John Gilpin, 
showing how lie went further than 
he intended, and came safe home 
again.” The story was related to 
Cowper by a Mrs. Austen, who re- 
membered to have heard it in her 
childhood. The poem appeared 
anonymously in the “ Public Adver- 
tiser,” in 1782, and was first pub- 
lished as Cowper’s avowed produc- 
tion in the second volume of his 
poems. 

“ John Gilpin is said to have been 
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Mr. Bayer, an eminent linen-draper, i 
superlatively polite, who figured, in the 
visible order of things, at the top of 
Paternoster Row, or rattier at the corner 
of (Jheapside. Quoth Mr. John Gilpin, — 

‘ I am a linen-draper bold. 

As all the world doth know.’” 

Aotes oaid Queries. 

Grilles de Passamonte (|ie-nes' d& 
p 3 [s-sa-moii^ta, 58). The name of a 
galley-slave and pnppet-show' man in 
'“■Don Quixote.” 

In that ease, replied I, painting excels the 
ape of the renowned Gtnes de Pcuisauionte, 
which only meddled witii the past and the 
present. Sir W. Scott. 

He manages his delightful puppet-show 
without thru&ting his liead beyond the cur- 
tain, like Gbum de i^assanujiite, to explain 
what he is doing. Sir ff”. Scott. 

6-I-nev'rS. 1. A lady whose story 
has been interwoven with the adven- 
tures of Rinaldo, in Ariosto’s chiv- 
alrous romance, the Orlando Furi- 
oso.” Ginevra, lalsely accused, is 
doomed to die, unless a true knight 
comes within a month to do battle for 
her honor. Her lover, Ariodantes, 
has hed, and is reported to have per- 
ished. The wicked duke who has 
brought the accusation appears secure 
in his treachery ^ but the woman who 
has been his" instrument, meeting 
with Rinaldo, discloses the truth ; 
then comes a combat, in which the 
guilty duke is slain by the champion 
of innocence, and the lover re- appears 
and recovers his lady. This incident 
was derived by Ariosto from the popu- 
lar traditions of the South of Europe. 
Spenser has a similar story in the 
“ Faery Queen,” and Shakespeare 
availed himself of the main incident 
in his comedy of Much Ado about 
2^’othing.” 

2. The title and subiect of a 
metrical tale by Samuel Rogers, 
which relates how a young Italian 
lady, upon her wedding-dav, secreted 
hei^If. from motives of ^lic, in a 
self-locking oaken chest, the lid of 
which shut down and buried her 
alive. 

Phcebtts, sitfing one day in a laurel-tree’s 
shade. 

Was reminded of Daphne, of whom it was 
made. 

For the god being one day too warm in his 
wooing. 

She took to the free, to es>ca.pe his pursiong'. 


Be the cause what it might, from his offers she 
shrunk, 

And, Gittevra-like, shut herself up in a trunk. 

iMweU. 

3. See Guixever. 

Gingerbread, Gile§. The hero of an 
old and celebrated English nursery 
tale. 

'^‘The world is probably not aware 
of tne ingenuity, humor, good sense, 
and sly satire contained in many of the 
old English nursery tales. Tiiey have 
evidently been the sportive productirms 
of able writers, who would not trust their 
names to productions that might be 
considered beneath tiieir dignity. The 
ponderous works on which they relied for 
immortality have perhaps sunk into ob- 
livion, and carried tiieir names down with 
them ; while their unacknowledged off- 
spring, ‘Jack the Giant-killer.* ‘Giles 
Gingerbread,' and * Tom Thumb,’ flourish 
in wide-spreadiog and never ceasing pop- 
ularity.” if. Irving. 

Ginnimgar-gap (gin-noon^gS-g5p). 
[Old Xorse (finn, wide, expanded 
(used only in composition), and gttpt., 
to gape," yawn, open.] ( Shmd. 
Myth.) The vast chaotic abyss 
which exi-ted before the present 
■world, and separated Nifiheim, or the 
region of fo^% from Muspelheim, or 
the region of heat. 

Gjallaj* (gyaldaf). [Old Noree gahy 
to sing, call out. Comp. Eng. call. 1 
(Scand, Mydt.) The horn ofHeim- 
dall, w‘hich he blows to give notice to 
the gods of those who arrive at the 
bridge Bifrbst, and attempt to cross 
it. [W ritten also G i a 1 1 a r.] 

GlSsse, Mrs. (2). The real or fictitious 
author of a cookery-book, formerly 
vei%‘ famous. It is said by some to 
have been written by one* Hannah 
Glasse, a habit maker and seller in 
the early part of the last centiiiy. 
Others attribute it to the scribatious 
Dr. Hill (Sir John Hill, in(>-1775), 
considering the name a pseudonym 
The first edition was published in 
1747, and, very appropriatelv, in what 
is termed ‘‘‘ pot ” folio. Mrs. Gla«se 
is popularly thought to begin a re- 
ceipt for cooking a hare with the pithy 
advice, ‘‘First catch your hare; ’■* but 
this expression is not found in any 
known edition of her book. 

Th^ [the Crim-Tartars] have so fax xelin- 
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S uiahed their ancient food of horae-fliesh that 
ley will only feed upon colts; and to this 
diet is added ... a jrreat variety of learned 
dainties, which Jfrs, Ghusse herself would not 
disdain to add to her liigh-flavored catalogue. 

£dijfi, jRev. 

Semmes took a pinch of snuff, and replied, 
“ You remember J/rs. Glasae's well-worn re- 
ceipt for cooking a hare, — First catch your 
hare.” £pes Sargent. 

Glau'’ciis. [Gr. r\aw«cs.] ( €r. Jiom. 
Myth.) 1. A son of Sisj'phus, tom 
to pieces by his own hor.>es. 

2. A tisherman of Anthedon. in 
Eubcea, who was changed into a sea- 
deity. 

3. A son of !Minos, king of Crete, 
by Pasiphae. He met his death bj' 
falling into a cask of honey, but was 
niiracuiousiy restored to litL 
Glen-coe'. A name commonly given 
to Macdonald of Glencoe, who was 
the chief of a Scottish clan, and 
known amtmg the mountains by the 
hereditary name of Mac Ian.* He 
was one* of the most impracticable 
rebel chiefs in the time of William 
and Mar)^, and met with a disastrous 
death. 

Glen'do-veer. {Hindu Myth.) The 
most beautiful of the good .spirits. 
Glen-gar'ry. The name under w'hich 
Macdonald of Glengarry — one of the 
great Scottish chieftains who ulti- 
mately gave in hi.s adhesion to the 
government of William III. — is gen- 
erally mentioned in history. 
Glen-'vaa'Tocli, Iiord. See Oli- 
FAu>’T, Nigel. 

Glo/ri-a^n|(9). Tn Spenser’s “ Faeiy 
Queenf’ the “greatest glorious queen 
of Faery-Iond.'” 

‘‘ In that Faery Queen, I mean 
Glnrji in my general intention, but in my 
particular, I conceive the mo.«t excellent 
and glorious person of our sovereign, the 
Queen [Elizabeth], and her kingdom in 
Facrife-tanf! 

Introductory ‘■'■Letter of the Author.'^'* 
Glorious Preacher. A title popu- 
larly given to St. John Chiy'sostom, 
or the ‘■‘■Golden-mouth” (354-407), 
the most renowned of the Greek 
fathers, and a very eloquent Church 
orator. 

He preached several times a week 
to crowded audiences, and his sermons 
were received by the people with such 


shouts and acclamations of applause, that 
hi.-« church became a sort of theater, 
which attracted great numbers who had 
hitherto attended only the circus and 
other places of amusement. 

Glos'sin, Gilbert. A villainous law- 
yer in Scott’s “ Guy Mannering.” 

Glover, Catherine. See Faik Maii> 
OF Pekth. 

Glub-dub^drib. An imaginaiy island 
fabled to have been xnsited by Gulli- 
ver in his famous “ Travels.’’ It is 
re{)resented to have been peopled by 
sorcerers or magicians, who evoked, 
for Gulliver’s amusement, the spirits 
of many great men of antiquity. 

Glum-dal'cliteh. A little girl only 
nine years old, and barely fortv" feet 
high,* who had charge of Gulliver 
w’hile he was in Brobdingnag. See 
Bkobdingxag, and Gulliver, 
Lemuel. 

Soon Bh Glumdalclitch missed her pleasing 
care, 

She wept, she blubbered, and she tore her 
hair. Pope. 

He took it [a letter] np wnnderingly and 
suspiciously, as Glumc/alcHtck took up Gul- 
liver. Sir E. Bulwer Lgtton. 

Glyn'don, A pseudonym 

of La*ura C. Redden, an American 
authoress of the present day. 

Gna'tho (naftho, 26). [Gr. 
puff-cheek, from vi.'afios, jaw, mouth.] 
A celebrated parasite in Terence’s 
comedy entitled “ Eunuchiis.” The 
name is used proverbially in the 
Roman and the later Greek comedy 
to designate a parasite. 

Gob'bo, Laun' 9 e-lot. A clown, in 
Shakespeare’s “Merchant of Ven- 
ice.” 

GobHbo, Old. A subordinate charac- 
ter in Shakespeare’s “Merchant of 
Venice; ” father to Launcelot Gobbo. 

Goddess of Reason. See Reason, 
Goddess of. 

Ck>-di'va, liady. See Peeping Tom 
OF Coventry. 

Godon (go^don', 62), or Godam (god- 
dam')' A nickname (■with some varia- 
tions of spelling and pronunciation) 
applied by the French to the English, 
who are "thus characterized by their 
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national oath. The name has been 
long ill use. 

j^=' “At the trial of Joan of Arc, a 
French witness named Colette, haying 
used the name Godon, was asketl who 
Godon was, and replied that it was not 
the de-dgn ition of any particnlar person, 
but a sobriquet applied generally to the 
English, on account of their continual 
use of tne exclamation, God damn 

Sliaron Tamer. 

Goetz of the Iron Hand (gots, 46). 
See Irox Hand. 

Gog and Ma'gog. Popular names 
for two colossal wooden statues in 
the Guildhall, London. It is thought 
that these renowned figures are con- 
nected with the CoriniEUsand Gotma- 
got of the Armoricaii chronicle quot- 
ed by GeoflVey of Monmouth. The 
former name has gradually sunk into 
oblivion, and the latter has been split 
by popular corruption to do duU' tor 

“ Our Guildhall ^ants boast of 
almost as high an antiquity as the Gog 
and Magog of the Scriptures, as they, or 
their living prototypes, are said to have 
been found in Britain by Brute, a youn- 
ger son of Anthenor of Troy, who invaded 
Albion, and founded the city of London 
(at first called Troy-novant), S'XKI years 
ago- However the f ict may have been, 
the two giants have been the pride of 
Jjondon from time immemorial. The old 
giants were burned in the great fire, and 
the new ones were constructed in 1708- 
Thev are fourteen feet high, and occupy 
suitable pedestals in Guildhall. There 
can he little doubt that these civic ^ants 
are exaggerated representatives of real 
persons and events.” Chambers. 

Goldemajr, King (golh^-maf). A 
famous German kobold, or domestic 
fairy servant, fabled to be the inti- 
mate friend of Neveling von Harden- 
berg. ^ 

Golden Age. [Lat. Aurea cetas.'] 
(Gr. cf iSoro. Myth.) One of the 
four ages into which the life of the 
human race was divided; the simple 
and patriarchal reign of Saturn, a 
period of perpetual spring, when the 
land flowed with milk and honey, and 
all things needed to make life happy 
were pnjduced spontaneously; when 
beasts of prey lived peaceably with 
other animals^ and man liad not yet, 


by indulging his vices and passions, 
laptsed from a state of innocence. 
It was succeeded by the ages of 
silver, brass, and iron; but a belief 
prevailed, that, when the star^ and 
planets had performed a complete 
revolution around the heavens, the 
Golden Age would return. 

Golden Bull. [Lat. Bulla Aurea, 
Ger. Goldtne Buue.^ 1. {Ger.JIist.) 
An edict issued by the Emperor 
Charles IV. in the year lf336, mainly 
for^ the purpose of settling the law 
of imp>erial elections. 

2. (ZTun//. A constitutional 
edict issued by Andrew IL in the early 
part of the "thirteenth century. It 
changed the government of Hungary 
from absolutism to an aristocratic 
monarchy, and, until recent times, 
was the charter of the liberties of the 
Hungarians. It remained in force 
until the dissolution of the German 
empire in 1806. 

Gk>lden Fleece. ( Gr. Rom. Myth.) 

The fleece of the ram Chiysomailus, 
the acquisition of which* was the 
object of the Argonautic expedition. 
See Argoxacts. 

Golden State. A popular name for 
the State of California, which is one 
of the most important gold-producing 
regions in the world. 

Golden, or Yellow, Water. See 
Pakizade. 

Grdl'dy. An aflTectionate nickname 
sometimes given to Oliver Gold.smith 
by his friends. It originated with Dr. 
Johnson. 

Gk>-li'a.tli. A famous Philistine giant, 
a native of Gath, and a formidable 
opponent of the armies of Israel. He 
was slain by the stripling David 
with pebbles buried from a sling. 
[TTritten also, but less properiv, 
Goliah.] 

Gon^er-iL A daughter of Lear, in 
Shakespeare’s tragedy of this name. 
See Lear. 

The edicts of ^leh sncceediu^ set of magis- 
trates have, like those of Goneril and Re^n, 
(iiminishecl this venerable band with the 
similar question, “What need we five and 
twenty ? — ten ? — or five ? ” Sir IF, Scott, 

Gonnella (gon-nel'It, 102.) An Ital. 
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fan buffoon of great celebritr, who 
was domestic je.ster to the Margrave 
Nicolaus of Este, and to ids son Borso, 
the Duke of Ferrara. He wiis accus- 
tomed to ride upon a miserable lior>e, 
to which the Duke upon one occasion 
applied a line from Piautus. ” (J&sa 
att^ut j}eilisiotus tst.’’' (“ Auiularia,’'’ 

a. iii., sc. 6. ) “ The Jests of Gonuelia ” 
was published in 1506, at Bologna- 
See KoZIiiA^’TE. 

Gon-zSTo. An honest old counselor, 
in Shakespeare's •‘‘Tempest.” 

OocMi Dili:© Hmnplirey. A name 
popularly given, by his contempora- 
ries. to tlumphrey Plantageiiet, Duke 
of Gloucester, and voungest son of 
Henry IV. 

He "WToxight Ms miracles like a second 
I}id;e HumiAreif ; and by the influence of the 
beadle’s rod, caused the lame to walk, the 
blind to see, and the palsied to labor. 

Sir in Scott. 

Good Earl. A name commonly given 
to Archibald, the eighth Earl of An- 
^us (d. 1588), who was distinguished 
For his virtues. 

Goodfellow, Bobin. A kind of 
mern’ domestic spirit, whose charac- 
ter and achievements are recorded in 
the -well - known ballad beginning 
From Oberon in Fairy - land.” 
TTright, in his “Essays on the Lit- 
erature, Superstitions*, and History 
of England in the Middle Ages,” 
suspects Robin Goodfellow to have 
been the Robin Hood of the old pop- 
ular morris-dance. See Hobgoblin. 

“ The constant attendant upon 
the English fairy court was the celebrated 
Puck, or Robin Goodfellow, who, to the 
elves, acted in some measure as the jester 
or clown of the company, — a character 
then to be found in the establishment of 
every person of quality, — or, to use a 
more modem comparison, resembled the 
Pierrot of the pantomime- His jt^ts were 
of the most simple, and, at the same time, 
the broadest comic character; to mis- 
lead a clown on his path homeward, to 
disguise himself like a stool, in order to 
induce an old gossip to commit the egre- 
gious mistiike of sitting down on the floor 
when she expected to repose on a chair, 
were his special employments.” 

Sir W. Scott. 

That shrewd and knavish sprite 
Called liobm Croodfellow. Shak. 


She was pinched and pulled, she said; 

And he, b> friar's lantern led, 

Tells huw the drudging ';oblin sweat. 

To earn his ereani-howl, duly set. 

When in one ui>;ht, ere srliinp''e ufmom. 

His sliadowy flail imd thre‘-hc*d the corn 
That ten day -laborers could not end: 

Then lies hfin down tlie lubber bend. 

And, stretched out all the ehininey’s length. 
Basks at the tire his hairy strength; 

And ciop full out of doors he flings, 

Ere the Urst cock his matm rings. Jlilton. 

Good King Ben5 (ru-na^ d?* nFuS). 
[Fr. Le Bon Roi Rtne-I The desig- 
nation by •which Rene d’ Anjou (140§- 
1480) is commonly kno-wn in history. 

Good Knight, without Eeax and 
wdtho-Qt Reproach, The. [Fr. Le 
Bon Chevaliei\ s'lns Peur et sam Re- 
pi'oche.'j An appellation conferred 
upon Pierre de Terrail Bayard (1476- 
1524), a French knight celebrated for 
his valor and loyalty. 

Goodman of Bailengeigh (bal'len- 
^k). [That is, tenant of Ballen- 
geigh, -which is a steep pass leading 
down behind the castle of Stirling,] 
A nom de guen'e employed by the 
Scottish king, James V., who -was 
accustomed to make disguised expe- 
ditions through the midnight streets 
of Edinburgh, as Haroun-Al-Raschid 
did through those of Bagdad. 

Goodman Palsgrave. ) Contempt- 

Groody Palsgrave. ] nous nick-^ 
names given respectively to Freder- 
ick V., elector palatine { Ger. pfalz- 
fft’fif, Eng. pahffrnve), and to his 
wife Elizabeth, daughter of James I. 
of England. See "Winter King 
and Winter Queen. 

Good Physician. A title applied to 
Christ, doubtless in allusion to the 
pa'isage in Marh ii. 17, — “ They 
that are whole have no need of the 
physician, but they that are sick : J 
came not to call the righteous, bui 
sinneft, to repentance.” 

Good Queen Bess. See Bess, Good 
Queen. 

Gk>od Regent. A name given to 
James Stewart, Earl of IMurray, or 
Moray (1531-1570), appointed regent 
of Scotland in 1567, after the impris- 
onment of his sister, Mary Queen of 
Scots, in Lochleven castle- He was 
distinguished for his zeal and pru- 
dence, and for the prompt and vigor- 
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ons measures he adopted to secure j 
the peace of the kingdom. 

Good Samaritan. The principal char- 
acter in a well-known parable of our 
Lord. See Luke x- 30--37. 

Good Shepherd. A title often ap- 
plied to Christ. 

I am the good shepTierd, and kno’se mv 
sheep, and am known of mine. . . . and 1 
lay down my life for the sheep. And other 
8heep I have, which are not of this fold: them 
also I must bring, and they shall hear my 
voice; and there shall be one fold, and one 
shepherd. John x. 14-16. 

Goody Blake. A character in Words- 
worth’s poem entitled '■* Goody Blake 
and Harry Gill,” which purports to 
be ‘*A True Story.” She is repre- 
sented as a poor old dame, who, 
driven by necessity to pilfer a few 
sticks of* wood from her neighbor’s 
ground, in the winter-cold, is detect- 
ed by him in the act, and forced to 
relinquish what she had taken. In 
requital, she invokes upon him the 
curse that he may ‘‘ never more he 
■warm;” and ever after, “his teeth 
they chatter, chatter still.” 

Goody Two-shoes. The name of a 
■well-known character in the litera- 
ture of the nursery. Her “ Histoiy ” 
was first published by Newbeiy", a 
bookseller in St. Paul’s Church-yard, 
reno-wned throughout the latter* half 
of the last century for his picture- 
books for children; and it is thought 
to have been -written by Goldsmith- 
“ Tbe fiimous nursery story of 
* Goody Two-shoes ’ . . . appeared in 
1765, at a moment when Goldsmith was 
scribbling for Newbery, and much pressed 
for funds. Several quaint little tale.s in- 
troduced in his Essays show that he had 
a turn for this species of mock history ; 
and the advertisement and title-page bear 
the stamp of his sly and playful humor. 

We are desired to give notice that 
there is in the press, and speedily will be 
published, either bv subscription or 
otherwise, as the public shall please to 
determine, the History of Little Goody 
Two Shoes, otherwise ivirs. Margery Two 
Shoes: with the means hy which she 
acquired learning and wiaiom, and, in 
consequence thereof, her estate ; set forth 
at large for the benefit of those 
'Who from a state of rags and care. 

And having shoes bnt half a pair, 

Their fortune and their fame should fix. 

And gallop in a coach and six.”* ** 


Pray don’t go on in that Goody Two-fihocs 
sorted* way. A. Trollope. 

Goosey Go'de-rich. A popular nick- 
name given by Cobbett to Frederick 
liobiiison (created Viscount Goderich 
in 18:17, and Earl of Kipon in 1863), 
on account of his incapacity as a 
statesman. He was premier for a 
short time in 1827-28. See Pnos- 
PERITY RoBIXSON. 

Gor'di-us. [Gr. TopSto?.] A peasant 
who became king of Phrygia, and 
father of Midas. He tied an inextri- 
cable knot on the yoke of his chariot, 
and an oracle declared that whoever 
should untie it would reign over all 
Asia. Alexander the Great cut the 
knot with his sword, and applied the 
prophecy to himself. 

Qrorgib-us (gof^zhe-biiss', 34). The 
name of an honest, simple-minded 
burgess, in Moliere’s comedy, Les 
Precieuses Ridicules.” His ^stress, 
perplexity, and resentment are rep- 
resented as being extreme, and as 
all occasioned by the perverse afiec- 
tation of elegance of his daughter 
and niece. 

Gor'’gons. [Gr. ropyox-cs, Lat. Gor- 
^yowes.] { 6b*. if Rom. Myih.) Three 
daughters of Phorcus and Ceto, 
named Stheno, Euryale, and Medusa. 
Their hair was entwined -with hissing 
serpents, and their bodies were cov- 
ered with impenetrable scales ; they 
had wings, and brazen cla-ws, and 
enormous teeth, and whoever looked 
upon them was turned to stone. The 
name Gori/on was given more espe- 
cially to Medusa, the only one of the 
sisters -who was mortal. She was 
killed by Perseus, and her head was 
fixed on the shield of Minerva. 
From her blood sprang the winged 
horse Pegasus. 

Gosling, Giles. Landlord of the 
“Black Bear” inn at Cumnor, in 
Scott’s novel of “ Kenilworth.” 

Gospel Doctor. [Lat. Doctor Evan- 
gelk’us.'l A title given to Wycliffe 
(d. 1384), the celebrated reformer, on 
account of his anient attachment to 
the Holy Scriptures- 

Go'th&m. A popular name for the 
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city of New York; — iir?t ^ven to it • 
in Salmagundi ” (a Immoruus work | 
by Washington Innng, VV'ilkaui Ir- | 
ving, and James K. Fauidlng), be- ; 
cause tlie inhabitants were such wise- i 
acres. j 

The allusion to the three wise j 
men of Gotham who “ went to sea in a 1 
bowl ” is very obvious. The iJotham | 
here referred to is a parish in. Xotting- | 
hams hire, England, wiiich has long been [ 
celebrated — like tne Pury?^ of the A^i- 
atics, the Abiera of the Thracians, the 
Boeotia of tne Greeks, and the nSwabia of 
the modern Germans — for the remark- 
able stapiiity of its inhabitants. They 
are to have heard the cuckoo upon a 
certain occasion, but, never having seen 
her. hedged the bush from which the note 
proceeded. A busa is still shown there 
called the '•* cuckoo-bush.” Fuller says, 

** The proverb of * as wise as a man of 
Gotham ’ pas^eth publicly for the ^riph- 
rasis of a fool ; and a hundred fopper- 
ies are forged and fathered on the towns- 
folk of Gotham.” Wharton, speaking of 
tue idle pranks of the men of Gotham,” 
ob^rves, that “■ such pranks bore a r^- 
erence to some customary law tenures 
belonging to that place or its neighbor- 
hood, now grown obsolete.” Hearne, in 
allusion to this subject, also remarks, 

'* Nor is there more re.isoQ to esteem. 

‘ The Merry Tales of the Mad Men of 
Gotham * (which were much valued and 
cried up in the time of Heury^ Till., 
though now sold at ballad-singers* stalls) 
as alcogetner romance ; a certain skillful 
person having told me, more than once, 
that they formerly held lands there by 
such customs as are to ached upon in this 
book.’’ The book is that noticed by Wal- 
pole, — “ * The Merry Tales of the Mad 
Men of Goth im,'’ a book extremely ad- 
mired, and often reprinted in that a^, 
■written by Imcas de Heere, a Flemish 
painter, who resided in England at the 
time of Eliz ibeth.” VTooi, however, tells 
us that the tales were written by one 
Andrew Borde (or Andreas Perforatu.s, as 
he calls himself), a sort of traveling 
quack, from whom the name and occu- 
pation of the “ Merry-andrew ” are .said 
to be derived. There is an ancient black- 
letter edition of the work in the Bodleian 
library at Oxford, called Certeine Merry 
Tales of the Mad Men of Gotham, com- 
piled in the reign of Henry Till., by 
Dr. Andrew Borde, an eminent physician 
®f that period.” Another derivation 
of the phrase *• wise men of Gotham,” 
jgpveu in Thoroton’s Nottingham- 
shire,” is, that when King John, in one 
of his ‘‘ progresses,” was about to pass 


through Gotham toward Nottingham, he 
was prevented by the intiabitants, who 
thought that the ground over which a 
kiug passed l)ecame for ever after a public 
road. The king was naturalij incensed 
at this incivility , and sent some persons 
to punish the iuhabihints, who bethought 
themselves of an expedient for avoiding 
the king's wrath. The messengers, on 
their arrival, found all t.ie people en- 
ga^Hl in some hxiiish occupation or other, 
so that they returned to the court, and 
reported that Gotham -was a village of 
fools. 

The Germans have an old tale 
called the Schildbiirger,” which cor- 
responds to our ‘* Mlse Men of Gotham,” 
and which first appeared in 1598. 

<3k>tt'helf, Jeremias. A poor villager 
who is the hero of a touching story 
enritled The Mirror of Peasants,” 
written by Albert Bitzius (1797-- 
1854), a very popular Swiss author, 
who afterwards used the name as a 
pseudon\^TCQ. 

Governor of Tilbury. See Til- 
bury, GOVER^*OB OF. 

Gdw'er, The Moral. A name given 
by (Chaucer, in the dedication of his 
‘•"Troilus and Cresseide,” and subse- 
uently by Lydgate and others, to 
ohn (dower, "a celebrated English 
poet of the fourteenth centurj", who 
wrote a poem called “ Confessio J.7/iaw- 
tiSy ’ which discusses, in a solemn and 
sententious style, the morals and met- 
aphysics of love. 

O Moral Gbtrer.' this book I direct 
To thee and to the philosophical Strood, 

To vouchsanf there need is to correct 
Of your benignities and zeales good. 

Chaucer. 

Gowk-tbrap'ple, Maister. A cove- 
nanting preacher referred to as a 
“chosen vessel,” in Sir Walter 
Scott’s novel of “ Waverley.” 

(Naigeon, author of a life of Diderot] a man 
of coarse, mechanical, perhaps rather intrin- 
sically feeble intellect, and then with the 
vehemence of some pulpit-drumming Gowk- 
thrapple, or precious Mr. Jabesh Rentowel,— 
only that his kirk is of the other complexion. 

Carlyle. 

Graal. See St. Graal. 

Graces. fRat. Grn1ice.'\ ( Gr. ^ 
Rqm. Jfyth.) Three sister-goddesses, 
daughters of Jupiter and Eurynome, 
represented as beautiful and "modest 
vixens attendant upon Yenns. They 
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Trere the source of all favor, loveli- 
ness, and grace- Their names were 
Aglaia, Euphrosvne, and Thalia. 

Gm^ei-o'sa (gra/shi-o'sS). A lovely 
princess in an old and popular fairy 
tale, — the object of the implacable 
ill-will of a step-mother named Gro- 
gnon, whose malicious designs are 
perpetually thwarted by Eercinet, a 
tairy prince, who is m love with 
Graciosa. 

Gracioso (gra-the-o'zo). A panto- 
mimic character in the popular com- 
edy of Spain, noted for his drollery, 
and corresponding with the Italian 
Harlequin and English clown. 

Amid all these, and more accepta- 
ble than almost the whole put together, 
WHS the all-licensed fool, the draeioso of 
the Spanish drama, who, with his cap 
fashioned into the resemblance of a cox- 
comb, and his bauble, a truncheon ter- 
minated by a carved figure wearing a 
fool's-cap, in his hand, went, came, and 
returned, mingling in every ^ene of the 
piece, and interrupting the business, 
without having any share himself in the 
action, and ever and anon transferring his 
gibes from the actor? on the stage to the 
audietice who sat around, prompt to ap- 
plaud the whole. Sir IF. Scott. 

Gradasso (gTa-das''so, 102). The name 
of a king of Sericana, who figures in 
Bojardo’s “ Orlando Innamorato 
and Ariosto’s “ Orlando Furioso ” as 
a wonder of martial prowess. Insti- 
gated by a desire of winning the 
sword and courser of Rinaldo, he in- 
vades France, followed by his vassals, 

“ crowned kings,” who never dare to 
address him but on their knees. The 
name is popularly used by the Ital- 
ians to designate a bully. 

Qrad'griiid, Thomas. A practical, 
utilitarian character in Dickens’s 
novel of “ Hard Times.” “A man 
of realities. A man of facts and cal- 
culations. A man who proceeds 
upon the principle that two and two 
are four, and nothing over, and who 
is not to be talked into allowing for | 
any thing over. . . . With a rule 
and a pair of scales and the multipli- 
cation-table always in his pocket, 
sir, ready to weigh and measure any 
parcel of human nature, and tell you 
exactly what it comes to.” 


_ The Gradgrinds tindervalue and disparag* 
It, and the Jesuits and their sympathizers are 
enraged at it. Church Jieview. 

Grail, The Holy. See St. Graal. 

Gram (gram). A sword of trenchant 
sharpness owned by Siegfried. See 
SlEGPKIED. 

Granary of Europe. A name an- 
ciently given to the island of Sicily, 
on account of its feriility. 

Grand Alliance. (Hisi.) A treaty 
between England, Leopold I., em- 
peror of Germany, and the States 
General, signed at Vienna, May 12, 
1689. To this treaty?- the king of 
Spain (Charles II.) and the l>uke of 
Savoy (Victor Amadeus II.) acceded 
in 1690. Its objects were “to jjro- 
cure satisfaction to his imperial maj- 
esty in regard to the Spanish succes- 
sion, obtam security to the English 
and Dutch for their dominions and 
commerce, prevent a imion of the 
inonarchies of France and Spain, and 
hinder the French from possessing 
the Spanish dominions in America.” 

Gi^ud Gormpter. A name given to 
Sir Robert Walpole (1676-1745) in 
the libels of his time, and by his 
political opponents. 

Grand Elector. See Gheat Elect- 
or. 

Grand (3onsier, or Grangousier 
(gr&a'goo^s^'). [Fr., great gullet.] 
The father of Gargantua, in Rabe- 
lais’ romance of this name ; thought 
by some to have been designed to 
represent Louis XII. of France, by 
others, John d’Albret, king of Ka- 
varre. 

Gran^di-son, Sir Cliarles (-sn). The 
hero of Richardson’s novel entitled 
“ The Histoiy of Sir Charles Grandi- 
son.” In this character, Richardson 
designed to represent his ideal of a 
^rfecthero, — a union of the good 
Christian and the perfect English 
gentleman. 

MSr “ All this does well enough in & 
fntjeraJ sermon or monumental inscrip- 
tion. where, bv privil^e of suppressing 
the worst qnaliti^ and exaggerating the 
better, such images of perfection are 
BOtnetImes presented. But, in the Imng 
world, a state of trial and a -valley of tears. 
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fincb nnspotted irorth, such tmTarying } 
perfectioa. is aot to be met with ; it could j 
not, if we suppose it to have existei ce, i 
be attended with ail tlsose favors of for- ■ 
tune which are accumulated upon Rich- j 
axdson’s hero ; and hence the fatal ob- 
jection of Sir Charles GrandLson being the 
* faultless monster that the world ne’ersaw.’ " 

hi> fr. jSco«. 

If we are by accident alone, I become as 
silent as a Turk, as fumial as Sir Charles 
Grandison. Sir E. BulwerLytton. 

Gran'di-soD. Crom'well (-sn). A 
nickname given by Mirabeau to 
Lafayette, whom he looked upon as 
an ambitious man without power, 
and one who would coquet with the 
supreme authority without daring to 
seize it, or, indeed, possessing the 
means of doing so. 

There are nicknames of Mira- 
heau’s worth whole treatises. ‘Grandi- 
son Cromwell ’ Lafaj ette, — write a vol- 
ume on the man, as many volumes have 
been written, and try to say more. It is 
the best likeness jet drawn of him.” 

Carlyle. 

Grand Monarqiie, lie (lugro^imo'- 
nafk', 62). [Fr., the great monarch.] 
A title often applied to Louis XIV. 
(1638-1715), one of the most remark- 
able rulers that ever sat on the throne 
of France. In his long reign of sev- 
enty-two years, he reared the fabric 
of the absolute monarchy which con- 
tinued for more than seventy-two 
years after his death, when it was 
shaken to pieces in the storms of the 
Eevolution: yet the ruling principles 
of his administration — uniformity 
and centralization — survived the 
wreck, and France is still governed 
by them. 

When it came to courtship, and your field 
of preferment was the Versailles CEil-de-Boeuf, 
and a Grand Jtfonarque walking encircled 
with scarlet women and adulators there, the 
coarse of the Mirabeaus grew stall more com- 
plicated. Carlyle. 

Ga?aandinofilier*s Eeview, My. A 
nickname given to the British Re- 
view,” a quarterly periodical owned 
and edited by a Mr. Roberts, whom 
Byron jocosely accused of having re- 
ceived a bribe from him. Mr. Rob- 
erts -WBB foolish enough to take the 
matter quite seriously, declared that 
the charge was an absolute falsehood, 
and challenged Byron to name how 


and when the bribe was given. Bv- 
roii responded in an amusing letter, 
and turned the laugh against his op- 
ponent. 

“ I bribed My Grandmamma's Jterieia, the 
Brirish.” JJon Juan. 

Am I flat, — ! tip Jfy Grandmother a hit of 
prose- Am I dunned into sourness,— I cut 
up some deistical fellow for the Quarterly. 

Soct&s Ambrosiance. 

Grame (gra^na). A horse of marvel- 
ous swiitness owned by Siegiried. 
See SlEGFKIED. 

Granity State. A popular name for 
the State of New Hampshire, the 
mountainous portions of which are 
largely composed of granite. 

Gratiamo. 1. (gra^she-SL'no.) A friend 
to Antonio and Bassaiiio, in Shake- 
speare's ‘‘ Merchant of Venice.” 

2. Brother to Brabantio, in Shake- 
speare’s tragedy of “ Othello.” 

3. (grS-tse-a^no.) A character in 
the Italian popular dramatic enter- 
tainment called “ cvmmtdia dtW 
arte''' He is represented as a Bo- 
lognese doctor, and has a mask with 
a black nose and forehead and red 
cheeks; his character is that of a 
pedantic and tedious proser. 

Gray. 1. (Anld Kobin.) The title of 
an ancient and celebrated ballad by 
Lady Anne Lindsay (afterw^ard Lady 
Barnard), and the name of its hero, 
a good old man married to a poor 
young girl whose lover was thought 
to have been lost at sea, but who 
i^turns to claim her hand a month 
after her marriage. 

2. (Barry.) A pseudonym of 
Robert Barry Coffin, an American 
writer whose sketches first appeared 
in the “ Home Jounial.” 

3. (Duncan..) The hero of a ballad 
of the same name by Burns. 

4. (Mary.) See Bell, Bessy. 

Greal. See St. Graai^. 

Great Bastard, [Fr. Le Grand Bd- 
tard.} A sobriquet or surname given 
to Antoine de Bourgogne (1421-1504), 
a natural son of Philip the Good, 
Duke of Bourgogne. He was cele- 
brated for his bravery. 

Great Captain. [Sp. El Gran Capi-^ 
tan.'] 1. Gonsalvo de Cordova (1453- 
1515), a distinguished general of 
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Spain. He was sent by Eerdinand 
and Isabella to assist their kinsman, 
Ferdinand 11. of Naples, in recover- 
ing his kingdom trom the French. 
It was in the campaign of 1496, in 
which he drove the trench (who a 
rear before had possessed the whole 
Mngdom) entireh’’ out of Sicily, that 
he was hailed by his soldiers as the 
Great Captain, a name by which he 
was ever afterward familiarly known 
throughout Europe. 

They [the people of India] could show 
bankers richer than the richest firms of Bar- 
celona and Cadiz, viceroys whose splendor 
fer surpassed that of Ferdinand the Catholic, 
myriads of cavalry, and long trains of artillery 
which would have astonishikl the Great Cap- 
tain. Jfacaului/. 

The great Castilian heroes, such as the Cid, 
Bernardo del Carpio, and Pelayo, are even 
now an essential portion of tne faith and 
Iioetrv of the common people of Spain, and 
are still in some degree honored, as they were 
honored in die age of the Great Captain. 

Ticknor. 

2. A surname of Manuel I. (1120- 
1180), emperor of Trebizond. 

Great Qliam of Iiiterature. A name 
given to Ur. Johnson by Smollett, in 
a letter to John Wilkes. See Bos- 
well’s “Life of Johnson,” vol. ii. 
chap. iii. 

This [a prologue for the comedy of “The 
Good-natured Man immediately became an 
object of great solicitude with Goldsmith, 
knowing the weight an introduction from the 
Great Chain of LUerature would have with 
the public. fF. Irving. 

Great Commoner. William Pitt 

(E^rl of Chatham), a famous parlia- 
mentaiy orator, and for more than 
thirty years (1735-1766) a leader in 
the House of Commons. 

We leave the Great Comnoner in the zenith 
of his glory. Macaulag. 

Great DanpMn. [Fr. Le Grand Drnir- 
A name given b}’’ French his- 
torians to the son of Louis XIV. He 
was bora in 1661, and died in 1711. 
See Little Dacphes:- 

Great Duke. A title by which the 
Duke of Wellington (1769-1852) is 
often distinguished. 

Burr the Great Ihtl-e 

With an empire’s lamentation, 

Jjet us bury the t^eat Duke 

To the noise of the mourning of a mighty 
nation. Teungson. 

Qireat Earl. A surname sometimes 
given to Archibald Douglas(d. 1514), 


I Earl of An^s. He is better known 
as ArchibuM BeU-lhb- CaL See Bell- 

I the-Cat. 

I Great Earl of Cork. A title be- 
stowed upon Richard Boyle (1566- 
1643), Earl of Cork, a nobfeman who, 
possessing the largest estate of any 
English subject at that period, devot- 
ed it, in the most generous manner, 
to promoting public improvements. 

Great Elector. [Ger. Grvsst Kur- 
fiirst.'] A surname given to Fred- 
erick William, elector of Branden- 
burg (1620-1688), a sovereign dis- 
tinguished for Ills military genius 
and his private virtues, for'the pru- 
dence and wisdom with which he 
administered the civil government, 
and for the zeal and success with 
which he labored to augment the 
prosperity of his dominions, and to 
promote ”the welfare of his people. 
He is regarded as the founder of the 
Prussian greatness, and his reign 
gave to the countrv^ the military 
character which it still bears. 


Great-heart, IVIr. A character in the 
*• Pilgrim’s Progress ” of Bunyan, 
represented as the guide of Christian's 
wife and children upon their journey 
to the Celestial City. 

Great Magician. An appellation of 
Sir Walter Scott, given to him on 
account of the singular fascinatioix 
he exercises over his readers by his 
remarkable power of description and 
his charming style. The designation 
was originated by Professor John 
Wilson in a poem called “ The Magic 
Mirror,” addressed to Scott, and 
published in the Edinburgh “Annual 
Register ” for 1812. 


And when once more the grstciotiB vmon 
spoke, 

I felt the voice fhmiliar to mine ear; 

While many a faded dream of earth awoke. 
Connected strangely with that unknown 
seer, 

Who now stretched forth his arm, and on th* 
sand 

A circle round me traced, as with magician’s 
wand. Drof. J. wHDon. 

See Wizard of the North. 


Then spake the man clotheo in plain ap- 
parel to the Great Magician who dwelleth in 
the old fitstness, hard by the river Jordan 
fTweedl which is by the'Border. 

Chaldee MS.., Dlae^lucoodTs Mag, (ISIT). 


Great Marquis. 1. A title given to 
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s Graham, Marqnis of Montrose : 
(1612-1650), on account of his heroic i 
deeds in the cause of Charles I. 

I’ve told thee how we hwept Dundee, 

And tamed the Lindsay's pride, 

But never have I told thee yet 
How the (xreat Marquis died. Aptotm. 

2. A name given by the Portu- | 

f uese peasantry to Dom Sebastiao j 
ose de Carvalho, Marquis de Pom- i 
bal (1699-17821, the greatest of all 
Portuguese statesmen, and one of the 
ablest men of his time. 

Great Mogul. The title by which 
the chief of the Moguls, or of the 
empire founded in Hindostan by 
Baber in the hfteenth centuryq was 
known in Europe. The last person 
to whom this title of right belonged 
was Shah Allum, at whose death, in 
1806, the Mogul empire came to an 
end. 

Great Moralist. A title often applied 
to Dr. Samuel Johnson (1709-1784), 
in allusion to the ethical character 
of his writings, particularly his es- 
says, from which Goldsmith said a 
complete system of morals might be 
drawn. 

Dr. Johnson thous:ht life had few things 
better than the excitation produced by being 
whirled rapidly along in a post-chahe; but he 
who has in youth experienceil the confident 
and independent feeling of a stout pedestrian 
in an intercating country, and during fine 
weather, will hold the taate of the i7rpat Jfbr- 
alitit cheap in compariison. Sir W. Scott. 

Great UrLknowH. A name given to 
the author of the W arerley Novels,’ ’ 
which, on their timt appcarence, were 
published anonymously, and which 
immediately acquired an extraordi- 
naiy" degree of popularity. The epi- 
thet was originated by' James Bal- 
lantyne. 

MW" “ The circumstance of Scott’s hav- 
ing publishe 1 a poem in the same year in 
which *• \raverley ’ appeared, and his en- 
ga^tnent in other lireniry undertakings 
being; known, combined, with the com- 
mon prejudice that a poet cannot excel as 
a prose-writer, to avert firom him for a 
time the suspicion of the authorship of 
the * Wftverlev ’ novels. The t-ieitumity 
of the few intrusted with the secret de- 
feattwi all attemps to obfedu direct evi- 
dence as to who was the author. From 
the first, however, suspicion pointed 
strongly toward ; and so many cir- 
cumstances tended to strengthen it, that 


the disclosures n*om Constable s and Bal' 
lantyne's books, and his own confession, 
scarcely increased the moral conviction 
which had long prevailed, that he was 
the * Great Unknown.'^ ” Eng. Cyc. 

Great Witch of Bal-w^r'y. A name 
popularly given to one Margaret 
Aiken, a vScotchwoman of the latter 
part of the sixteenth century, who, 
on being accused of witchcraVt, and 
subjected to torture, made a pretended 
confecsion of guilt, and, in order to 
save her life, informed upon others, 
asserting that they had a secret mark 
in their eyes hj W’hich she knew 
them for witches. She was carried 
about the country for the sake of de- 
tecting such emissaries of the Devil. 

Greave§, Sir Laim^ce-lSt. The title 
of a novel by Smollett (a sort of 
travesty of “ Don Quixote ” ), and the 
name of its hero, a well-bom young 
English squire of the time of George 
IL, handsome, virtuous, and enlight- 
ened, but crack-brained, who sets 
out, attended by an old sea-captain 
for his Sancho Panza, to act “ as co- 
adjutor to the law, and even to rem- 
edy evils which the law cannot reach ; 
to" detect fraud and treason, abase 
insolence, mortify pride, discourj^e 
slander, disgrace Immodesfy, and stig- 
matize ingratitude.” 

Greece, Tiie Two Eyes of. See 
Two Eyes of Gkeece, The. 

Greek Commentator. A title given 
to Feman Nunez de Guzman (1488- 
1552), on account of his philological 
lectures, delivered in the University 
of Salamanca. 

Green, Gteorge a-. See George a- 
Greex. 

Gh*een-Bag Inquiry. {Eng. Hist. ^ A 
name given to an investigation into 
the nature of a green bag containing 
Reports on the state of the country 
(alleged to he papers of seditions im- 
port), which was laid before parlia- 
ment by the prince regent, Feb- 3, 
1817. These Reports were referred 
to secret committees, and in accord- 
ance with their recommendations the 
Habeas Corpus Act was suspended 
(March 3), and other coercive meas- 
ures adopted. 
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Green-eyed Monster. A common 
personitication of jealousy. The ex- 
pression originated with Shakespeare. 

Oh, beware, ray lord, of jealousy ; 

It is the Grean-emd Monster which doth mock 
The meat it feeds on. Shak. 

Green Isle. Same as the Emerald 
Jsle. See Emerald Isle. 

If the Irish elves are anywise disfinguished 
from those of Britain, it seems to be by their 
dispofeition to divide into factions, and iiftht 
amoTiK themselves, — a pugnacity characteris- 
tic of the Green Ide. Sir W. Scott. 

Green-Mountain State. A popular 
name of Y emiont, the Green Moun- 
tains being the principal moimtain- 
range in the State. 

Greenwood, Grace. A nmi de plume 
adopted by Mrs. Sara Jane (Clarke) 
Lippiiicott, a popular American au- 
thoress of the present day. 

Gre^mi-o. A suitor to Bianca, in 
Shakespeare^s “ Taming of the 
Shrew.'” 

Gretchen (gret^ken). See Marga- 
ret. 

Gretliel, Gammer (greth'el; Ger. 
pron. graTel). The imaginary nar- 
rator of a series of German nurseiy 
tales, said to have been taken down 
by the brothers Grimm, from the lips 
of* Frau Yiehmanin, wife of a peasant 
in the neighborhood of Hesse Oassel. 
They have been translated into Eng- 
lish. 

Gride, Artimr. An old usurer in 
Dickens’s “ Nicholas Nickleby.” 

Grimes, Old. See Old Grimes. 

Giin'go, Harry. A nom de plume of 
Henry Augustus Wise (b. 1819), an 
American writer, author of Los 
Gringos,” “ Captain Brand,” and 
other works. Grinpo is a Spanish 
wmrd meaning unintellipibLe. 

Gri-sel'da, The Patient. A lady 
in Chaucer’s Clerk of Oxenford’s 
Tale,” immortalized by her virtue 
and her patience. The model of 
womanly and wifely obedience, she 
comes "^ctoriously out of the most 
cruel and repeated ordeals to which 
her coningal and maternal affections 
are subfected. [Written also Gri- 
seld, Grissell, Grizzell, Gri- 
seldis.] 


Ji®* The story of Griselda was first 
told in the ‘“Decameron.” Boccaccio 
derived the incidents jErom Betrarc^ 
who seems to have commtmicated them, 
also to Chaucer. About the middle of 
the sixteenth century (156.5), a song of 
‘‘ Patient Grissel” appeared, and a prose 
hi-story the same year. The theme has 
subsequently been treated in a great va- 
riety of ways. 

For patience she will prove a second Grissel, 
And Roman Lucrece for her chastity. 

Shak. 

He might cut 

My body into coins to away 
Amonghls other paupers; change my sons, 
■While I stood dumb as Giiseld, tor blal^ 
babes 

Or piteous foundlings. 

Mrs. B. B. 

Grognon (gron^yo^^'', 62). See Gra- 
ciosa. 

Grub Street. The former name of a 
street near Moortieids, in London, 
much inhabited by literary’ hacks 
(among whom Dr. Dolmson ‘includes 
‘‘the wTiters of Dictionaries”), 
whence it w’as proverbially ui-ed to 
characterize any worthless author, or 
any mean production. Foxe, the 
martvTologist, and Speed, the his- 
torian, resided in this street. In 
1830, the name was changed to 
Milton Street. 

LetBudgell charge low GrM> Street on his 
quiil. 

And write whnte’er he please — except his 
will. Pope. 

I’d sooner ballads write, and Gruiy-Street 
lays. Gaij. 

Ghnim^ble-to'ni-to§. A nickname 
sometimes given to those who were 
not of the Court party in the time 
of William and Maiy. They were 
at times honored with the name of 
Country party.” 

Gru'mi-o. A servant to Betnichio, 
in Shakespeare’s “Taming of the 
Shrew.” 

Grun, Anastasiiis (a-nS-stPseSba 
griin, 34.) A nom de plume of Anton 
Alexander von Anersperg (b. 1806), 
a German poet. 

Gmm'dy, Mns- A person frequent- 
ly referred to in Morton’s comedy, 
‘“Speed the Plough,” but not intro- 
duced as one of the dm7naii& personm. 
The solicitude of Dame AsMeld, in 
thitit play, as to wftat will Mrs. Grundy 
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my, has given the latter great celeb- 
rity, the interrogatory having ac- 
quired a proverbial currency. 

You will be pleased to bear that I have hit 
upon a mode of satisfying the curiosity of our 
fnend, J/rs. Grunt/]/, — that is “the world,” — 
without injury to any one. 

Sir E. jRulicer Lytton. 

Gndnm (goo-droonO- 1- A famous 
mythical female character in the Edda 
of Samund, married, by the magic arts 
of her mother, to Sigurd, who was be- 
trothed to Brynhild. After the death 
of Sigurd, she married King Atli [At- 
tila], at the instance of her mother. 
She did not love him, however; and 
soon coining to hate him tor his 
cruelty, she took his life, having first 
caused him to drink out of the skull's, 
and eat the wasted hearts, of their 
two children, whom she had mur- 
dered. She then sought to put an end 
to her own wretched existence by 
throwing henselfinto the sea; but the 
waves bore her to the castle of King 
Jonakur, whom she married. 

2 The heroine of a celebrated 
North-Saxoii poem supposed to have 
been composed in the thirteenth cen- 
tur}’’, and still e.xtant at Vienna in a 
MS’, of the filteenth century. It was 
transla^'erl into the modern High Ger- 
man in 18^38. Gudrun is the daugh- 
ter of King Hettel [Attila], and is 
betrothed to Her wig, king of Heligo- 
land; but her rejected suitor, Hart- 
muth, king of ^norway, invades the 
dominions of Hettel, kills him, and 
carries off Gudrun. As she still treats 
Hartinuth with contempt, and refuses 
to marry him, she is put to menial ser- 
vice. and is treated with great indig- 
nitv” by his mother, Gerlinda, or Gir- 
lint. *As she is one day washing linen 
by the sea, she learns that a fleet is 
bringing her brother and her lover to 
her rescue. She flings the linen into 
the sea, and, in order to escape pun- 
ishment for doing so, feigns that 
she is willing to marry Hartmuth. 
But Herwig now appears on the scene, 
gains a decisive \ictoiy, puts Gerlinda 
to death, marries Gudrun. and, at 
her intercession, pardons Hartmuth. 
Gudrun is distinguished as a perfect 
model of angelic mercy, heroic forti- 
tude, and pious resignation. 


Guen'do-len (gwen'-). A divorced 
Wife of Locrine. See Sabri^'a. 

Gut-de'ri-ns (gwt-, 9). A son of 
Cyinbeline, in Shakespeare’s play of 
j this name, passing under the assunied 
name of Polydore, and supposed to 
be a son of Belarius. Guiderius, as 
well as Cymbeline, was a legendary 
or fabulous king of Britain. 

Gml'den-stern (giP-). The name of 
a courtier, in Shakespeare’s tragedy 
of Hamlet.” 

‘‘ Rosencrantz and Guildenstem 
are favorable samples of the thorough- 
paced, time - serving court - knave ; serv- 
ants of all work, ticketed, and to be hired 
for any hard or dirty job,’’ 

Cowden Clarke. 

Gnlnajt, Boq^ue. See Eoque Gui- 

XART- 

Gnin'e-ver (gwin'-). Queen to King 
Arthur, celebrated for her amours 
with Lancelot du Lac, and others. 
Hence the name was frequently ap- 
plied to any ivanton woman. Geof- 
frey of Monmouth says that she ivas 
of a noble Eoman family, and the 
most beautiful woman in all Britain. 
[TTritten also Guenever, Guin- 
evere ( gwin 'e-veer' ), G u a n bu- 
rn a r a ( gwaii'hu-ma'r|, ), G e n e u r a 
(ge-nu'r5), Ganora (g|-no'ra, 9), 
Geniev re ( ge'ni-e'ver), and G i- 
n e V r a ( gi-nev'rd) .] 

GtilTl-ver, Lemuel. The imaginary 
hero of Swift’s celebrated satiricm 
romance entitled Travels into sev- 
eral Remote Nations of the 'W orld, by 
Lemuel Gulliv'er.” He is representeil 
as being first a surgeon in London, 
and then a captain of several ship.s. 
After having followed the sea for 
some years, he makes in succession 
four extraordinary voyages, in the 
first of which he gets wrecked on the 
coast of Lilliput, a country’- inhabited 
by pygmies; in the second, he is 
thrown among the people of Rrobding- 
nag, who are grants of a tremendous 
size; in the -bird, he. is driven to 
Laputa, an empire of quack pretend- 
ers to science, knavish projectors, and 
sorcerers; and in the fourth, he visits 
the Houyhnhnms, a race of horses 
endowed with reason. 
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Giil-iiEre'. 1. A female character in 
Byron's poem of "• Tiie Corsair.” 
She is rescued from a burning harem 
by Conrad, ami, becoming passion- 
ately enamored of him, repays the 
sennce he has done her by taking 
the life of the pasha, Seyd, into whose 
hands Conrad falls. 

2. A character in one of the tales 
of the “Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
ments.” 

Gnin'ineir’s Ore. A marrelous island, 
fabled to float in the northern seas, — 
a Action probably based upon the 
existence of some partly submerged 
reef or shoal. The geographer Bu- 
rseus placed this island on his map 
in view of Stockholm. 

There is a tradition in the north- 
ern seas, and upon the coast of Norway, 
that floating islands may often be seen 
rising out of the bosom of the wares, with 
trees fully formed, having branches from 
which hang shells instead of fruits, but 
which disappear after some houre. Tor- 
in his history of Norway, alludes to 
these. The sailors and inhabifcints of 
the coast r^ard these phices as the sub- 
marine habitations of evil spirits, who 
cause these islands to rise to taunt navi- 
gators, confuse their reckonings, and em- 
barrass their voyages.” Pidiot. 

Gungnir (gobng^nef ). {Scand. Mytlu) 
The name of Odin’s spear or lance. 

Gunpowder Plot. {Eng. Hist.) A 
memorable conspiracy for overthrow- 
ing the government by blowing up 
the king, lords, and commons, at the 
opening of parliament on the 5th of 
ISfovember, 1605- This diabolical 
scheme was projected by Robert 
Catesby, a Roman Catholic, who 
leagued with himself Guy Fawkes 
and several other persons, of the same 
faith, who were exasperated by the 
intolerant and persecuting spirit of 
James I. and his ministers. It was 
discovered, however, on the evening 
before it was to have been caniecl into 
execution, and the principal conspira- 
tors were put to death. 

Gunther, 'FTing (giinfref. 34). A hero 
whose adventures are related in the 
ancient German epic, the “ Nibelun- 
gen Lied;” brother to Chriemhild. 

Garth. A Saxon swine-herd, the thrall 


of Cedric of Rotherwood, in Sir 
Walter Scott’s “ Ivanhoe.” 

Gur'ton, Gammer (-rn). The hero- 
ine of an old English comedy, long 
supposed to be the earliest* in the 
language, but now ranked as the 
second in point of time. Jt was 
wTitten about 1561, by John Still, 
afterward Bishop of Bath and Wells. 
The plot turns upon the. loss of a 
needle by Gammer Gurton, — a seri- 
ous event at that period, especiallv in 
a remote village, — and the subse- 
quent discovery of it sticking in, the 
breeches of her man Hodge. 

Guzmau de Alfaraehe (gooth- 
mSn' da al-fa-ra^cha). The hero of 
a celebrated Spanish novel written 
by Mateo Aleman, and first printed 
at Madrid, in 1599- He begins his 
career as a dupe, but afterward 
becomes a consummate knave, and 
exhibits a rich variety of gifts in the 
various characters he is compelled by 
cireumstauces to assume, such as 
stable-boy, beggar, thief, coxcomb, 
mercenaiw, valet, pander, merchant, 
and the like. 

Guy, Sir, Earl of Warwict. The 
hero of a famous English legend, 
'which celebrates his surpassing prow- 
ess and the wonderful achievements 
by which he obtained the hand of his 
lady-love, the Fair Felice, as well as 
the adventures he subsequently met 
with in a pilgrimage to the~HoIy 
T^nd, and on his return home. He 
is reputed to have lived in the reign 
of the Saxon King Athelstan. The 
romance of Sir Guy, mentioned by 
Chaucer in the “ Canterbury Tales,” 
cannot be traced further back than 
the earlier part of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. His existence at any period is 
very doubtfiiL 

Among the romance of the An^o- 
Banish cycle, by no means the 
celebrated is that of Guy of Warwick. 
It is one of the few which have been pre- 
served in the Anglo-Noiman form ; and 
it has gone through an extraordinary 
number of versions. Chaucer enumerat- 
ed it among the romance of pris. o\ 
th(^ which in the fourteenth eentuiy 
were held in the highest estimation. 

WrtgM* 

The Lord-keeper was scared by a dnn cow. 
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wad lie takes the young fellow who killed her . 
for &ujf of ^FaruricL’. Sir HI Scott, j 

The conduct of the expedition was intrusted | 
to a valiant Dutchman, who for size and i 
weight might have matched with Colbrand, 
theDaniBh champion sLain by Guy of War- 
vncJc. W. Irrmg. 

Guy'Sn, Six A knight whose 

adventures are related in the second 
book of Spenser's ““Faery Queen.” 
To him was assigned the task of 
bringing into subjection a witch, 
Acrasia, and of destroying her resi- 
dence, the Bower of Bliks. Sir Guyon 
represents the qualitt’ of Temperance 
in its largest sense; meaning that 
virtuous self-government which holds 
in check not only the inferior sensual 
appetites, but also the impulses of 


passion and the movements of re- 
venge. 

Gy 'as. A mythical personage in Yir- 
gif’s “ jEneid ; ” a ^ companion of 
JEneas, noted for his braverj’. At 
the naval games exhibited by'^Eneas 
in honor of his father Anchises, Gy as 
commanded the ship ‘‘ Chimiera,’’ of 
which Mencetes vras the pilot. See 
Mencetes. 

Gy'g^§. [Gt. Puyii^.] ( Gt, (f Rom. 
Myth.) A son of Coelus and Terra, 
a monstrous hundred-handed giant, 
who, with his brothers, made war 
upon the gods, and was slain by 
Hercules, and subjected to everlast- 
ing punishment in Tartarus. 
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[Gr. ^Ai5t25j ’AiStj?.] {Gr. ^ , 
Rom, Mijth,) The god of the nether ' 
•world, the son of Saturn and Kiiea, : 
and the brother of Jupiter and ^ep- 
tane. He is the same as Plato. The 
name is also applied to Ms kingdom, 
the abode of the departed spirits, or 
shades. See Pluto. 

JELtB'mdn. [Gr. A'cawi'.] ( G?\ (f Rom. 
Myth.) A son of Creon of Thebes, 
and a lover of Antigone. He is said 
to have destroyed himself on hearing 
that Antigone'was condemned by her 
father to be entombed alive. 

Hagen (ha'gen). The murderer of 
Sieved in the German epic, the 
“ Nibelungen Lied;” represented as 
a pale-faced and one-eyed dwarf, of 
demon origin, -who knows every tMng, 
and whose sole desire is mischief. 
He is at last killed by Chriemhild, 
Siegfried’s -wife, who strikes off his 
head with SiegMed’s own s'word. 

Haidee (hi-deG. A beautiful young 
Greek girl, in Byron’s poem of “ Don 
Juan.” 

Hajji Baba. See Baba, Hajji. 

Halcyone. See Alcyone. 

Hales, The Ever-memorable John. 
A name often given to John Hales 
(1584-1656), an able scholar and di- 
vine of the church of England. The 
epithet of “ever-memorable” was 
first applied to him after his decease, 
in the title prefixed to a collection 
of his writings, called his “Golden 
Remains,” published in 1659. 

Ham'S-dTy^&dg. [Gr. *A)xa5pua5€?, 
Lat. Hamadryndes^ {Gr. <f Rom. 
Mydi.) Kymphs of the wocds who 
were bom "and died with particular 
trees. 

Ham'il-tbn, GaiL A pseudonym 
adopted’ by Miss Maiy khigail 
Dodge, of Bamiltm,, Masssachusetts, 
a popular American writer of the 
present day. 

Hamlet. In Shakespeare’s tragedy 


of the same name, son to the former, 
and nephew to the reigning, king 
of Denmark. 

JQ^'-This is that Hamlet the Dane 
whom we read of in our youth, and whom 
•we seem almost to remember in our after- 
years ; he who made that &mous solilo- 
quy on life, who gave the advice to the 
players, who thougnt ‘ this goodly frame, 
the earth, a sterile promontory, and this 
brave, o’erhanging firmament, the air, 
this majestical roof, fretted with golden 
fire, a foul and pestilent congregation of 
vapors ; ’ whom '■ man delighted not, nor 
•woman neither ; ’ he who talked with the 
grove-diners, and moralized on Yorick’s 
skull ; the schoolfellow of Kosencrautzand 
Guildenstern at Wittenberg; the friend 
of Horatio : the lover of Ophelia ; he that 
was mad and sent to England ; the slow 
avenger of his father's death ; who lived 
at the court of llorwendillus five hun- 
dred ' ears before "we were bom, but: all 
whose thougats we seem to know as well 
as we do our own, because we have read 
them in Shakespeare.” HazliU. 

The critics have been greatly di- 
vided in regard to Shakespeare's intent 
in this tragedy and character. Ch^idge 
thinks that Shakespeare’s purp^ was 

to exhibit a character flying from the 
sense of reality, and seeking a reprieve 
from the pressure of its duties in that 
ideal activity, the overbalance of which, 
■with the consequent indispcKdtion to ac- 
tion, is Hamlet’s disease.” Hazlitt says, 
“ It is not a character marked by strength 
of passion or will, but by refinement of 
thought and feeling. . . . His ruling 
passion is to think, not to act ; and any 
vague pretense that flatters this propen- 
sity instantly diverte him from his pre- 
vious purposes.” In Mr. R. G. VVhite's 
■view, “ Hamlet is a man of contemplation, 
•who is ever diverted from his purposed 
deeds by speculation upon their proba- 
ble consequences or their past causes, 
unless he acts too quickly, and under too 
much excitement, for any reflection to 
present ifeself.” Goethe thought that 
Shakespeare designed to exhibit a love- 
ly, pure, noble, and most moral nature, 
■without the strength of nerve wMca 
forms a hero, sinking t^neath a burdea 
which it cannot bear, and must not cast 
awav.” According to Schlegel, “ tbe 
■whole [play] is intended to show that a 
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caJcnlatiiig consideration, wliicb exhausts 
all the relations and pmsible consequences 
of a deed, must cripple the power of ac- 
tion.’^ 


Hammer of Herelics. [Fr. Le 
MarUau dts Hertiiquts>.'\ 1.^ A 
sobriquet ^iven to Fierre d’Ailly 
(1350-14251, a noted French cardinal 
and polemic. He was president of 
the council of Constance, by which 
John Huss -was eundenmed. 

2. A surname applied to John 
Faber (d. 1541), from the title of 
one of his works- He was a native 
of Swabia, and an eminent Roman 
Catholic divine. 

Htotminoii. See Ammon. 


H**ndsoirLe Englislixnaii. [Fr. Le 
Bd Amjtiiis.} A name ^pven by the 
French' troops under Turerme to John 
Cfaui chill (1650-1722), afterward the 
celebri.ted Duke of Marlborough, who 
was no less distinguished for the sin- 

S ilar gnwes of his person, than for 
s brilliant coorage 'tnd his consum- 
mate ability both as a soldier and a 
statesman. 


Handsome Swordsman- [Fr. Le 
Beau Srdireur.l A title popularly 
given to Joachin* Murat (1767-1815), 
whn was highly distinguished for 
his handsome person, ^ accomplished 
horsemanship, and daring bravery as 
a cavalry officer- 

Ha-ng tn g J’udge. A surname fastened 
upon the Earl of Norbury (d. 1831), 
who was Chief Justice of the Com- 
mon Pleas in Ireland, from 1820 to 
1827. He is said to have been in the 
habit of jesting with criminals, on 
whom he was pronouncing sentence 
of death. 

Hans von Eippacli (hSnss fon rip'- 
pa^, 67, 71). A fictitious personage, 
to ask for whom was an old joke 
among the Cennan students. Hajis 
is the German Joel*, and Ripjpfach is 
a village near Leipsic. 

Hanswnrst (hinss'^voofst, 68). [Ger., 
Jack Pudding.] A pantomimic char- 
acter formerly introduced into Ger- 
man comedies, and originally in- 
tended as a caricature of the Italian 
Harkqmn^ but corresponding more 
particularly with the Italian Jfacarom, 


the French Jean Piitnge^ the English 
Jack P adding ^ and the Dutch FicktL 
herr-itigt^ — all favorite characters 
•with the lower classes of the popula- 
tion, and called after favorite national 
dishes. Hanswurst was noted for 
his clumsiness, his goraiandizing ap- 
petite, and his Falstaffiau dimensions. 
He was driven from the German 
stage by Gottsched, about the middle 
of the eighteenth century. 

Happy Valley. In Johnson’s “ Ras- 
selas,” a delightful valley, situated 
in Abyssinia. 

To his recollection, this retired spot was 
unpamlleled in beauty by the richest scenes 
he nad visited in his wanderings. Even the 
Happy Valley of Kasselas womd have sunk 
into notiuna: upon the comparison. 

air W. Scott. 

Hard'cas-tle, Mr. (hard^kas-sl). A 
character in Goldsmith’s comedy of 
-‘She Stoops to Conquer;” repre- 
sented as prosy and hospitable. 

Har'le-quin (hartie-Mn or harile- 
kwm). [Fr. Harlequin^ Arlequin^ Sp. 
Arkquln^ It. Arkccldm ; probably 
from Old Fr. hierlehin^ hellequiriy 
goblin, elf, Low Lat harlequimis^ htk 
lequinus^ from D. and Old Ger. helle^ 
hell. — MahnJ] 1. The name of a 
well-known character in the popular 
extemporized Italian comedy, in 
which he originally figured as a 
servant of Pantaleone, the comic 
representative of Venetian foibles, 
and as the lover of Columhina, or 
the Arlcchinetta. He appeared before 
the public with a shaven head, a 
masked face, unshod feet, and a coat 
of many colors. He also carried a 
light sword of lath, and his hat w^as 
in a deplorable condition. He was 
noted for his agility, and for being a 
great gounnand, though his gluttony 
had no effect upon the size of his 
person. In this character were sat- 
irized the roguen^ and drollery of 
the Bergamasks, who were proverbial 
for their intriguing knavery. Har- 
lequin is accordingly represented as 
a simple, ignorant person, who tries 
very hard to be witty, even at the 
expense of being malicious. He is a 
parasite, cowardly, yet faithful and 
active, but easily induced, by fear 
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»r interest, to commit all sorts of 
tricks and knaveries. Jb'rum the Ital- 
ian stage he was transferred to that 
or other co tin tries, in England, he 
was tirst introduced on the htage by 
Rich, in the eighteenth century. ’1 he 
harleqtdn, in its original conception, 
ha® almost ceased to possess a legit- 
imate existence in comedy, being 
contined, at the present day, to the 
sphere of Christmas pantomimes and 
puppet-shows, and to the improvised 
plays of the Italians. 

is. A punnmg nickname conferred 
upon Robert ^a/'/e^ (lfa‘61-1724), Earl 
of Oxford and Mortimer, an English 
statesman of the time of Queen Anne, 
noted for his restless, intriguing dis- 
position. 

Harley. “ The Man of Feeling,” in 
Mackenzie’s novel of that name. 
He is remarkable for his tine sensi- 
bility and benevolence, and his bash- 
fulness resulting trom excessive deli- 
cacy. See M..tx of Fkellsg. 

“ The principal object of Macken- 
zie. in all his novels, has been to reach 
and sustain a' tone of nmral pathos, by 
representing the effect of incidents, wheth- 
er important or trifling, upon the human 
mind, and e'^pecially those which were not 
only just, honorable, and intelligent, but 
po famed as to be responsive to those 
finer feeling to which ordinary hearts 
are callous. This is the direct and pro- 
fessed object of Mackenzie’s first work, 
which is in fact no narrative, but a series 
of successive incidents, each rendered 
interesting by the mode in which they 
operate on the feelings of Harley.” 

Sir W. Scott. 

Harlot, Tlie Infamous TyTortbem. 
See jSTorthebn Hablot, The In- 
famous. 

HjarT6we, Clarissa. The heroine 
of Richardson’s novel entitled “ The 
History of Clarissa Harlow'e;” a 
young lady, who, to avoid a raat- 
nmonial union to which her heart 
cannot consent, and to which she is 
urged by her parents, casts herself 
on the protection of a lover, who 
scandalously abuses the confidence 
she reposes in him, and finally suc- 
ceeds in gratifying his p^ion, 
though he fails' in insnaring her 
virtue. She rejects the reparation of 


marriage, which is at length ten- 
dered, and retires to a solitary abode, 
where she expires, overwhekued with 
grief and shame. 

“ It was reserved to Richardson to 
show there is a chastity of the soul, 
which can beam out spotle.ss and unsul- 
lied even after that of the person has 
violated: and the dignity of Cla- 
rissa, under her disgrace and her misfor- 
tunes. reminds us of the saying of the 
ancient p<yt. that a good man, struggling 
with the tide of adversity, anti surmount- 
ing it, was a sight upon which the immor- 
tal gods might look down with pleasure.” 

Sir ir. Scott. 

Har-mo'ni-S. [Gr. 'Apfiovta.] {Gr. 
4- Rom. Myth.) A daughter of Mars 
and T enus, and the wife of Cadmus. 
She is renowned in ancient ston’ on 
account of a necklace w'hich * she 
received from her husband on her 
wedding-day, and which wTougbt 
mischief to all who came into pos- 
session of it- 

HSr'bld, Ohilde (child, or child). The 
hero of Lord Byron's poem, “ Childe 
Harold's Pilgrimage ; ” represented as 
a man of gentle birth, lofty bearing, 
and peerless intellect, who, having 
exhausted all the pleasures of youth 
and early manhood, and feeling tlie 
fiillness of satiety, loathes his fellow- 
bacchanals, and the “ laughing dames 
in -whom he did delight.” To banish 
his disgust and melancholy, he de- 
termines to travel; but, though he 
traverses some of the fairest portions 
of the earth, the feelings of bitterness 
and desolation still prey upon him, 
without for one moment lightening 
the weight upon his heart, or ena- 
bling him to lose his own. wretched 
identity. 

jicg=» Childe Harold may not be, nor 
do we believe he is. Lord Byron's very 
self; but he is Lord Byron's picture, 
sketched by Lord Byron himself, arranged 
in a fancy dress, and disguised perhaps 
hy 54ome extrinsic attributes, but stiE 
baring a sufSieient resemblance to the 
original to warrant the conclusion that 
we have drawn.” Sir Tf. Scott. 

The ffeelings arising from so rich a land- 
scape as is displayed by the valley of tb« 
Rhine, must have been the same m every 
bosom. firom the period when our Englishman, 
took his solitary Journey through it, in doubt 
and danger, till that in which it heard the in- 
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dignant ChUde Harold Md a proud farewell to 
his aative country, in the vain search of a 
land m which hla lieaxt might throb leas 
fiercely- h'i'r IK. 6cott, 

Harpagon (aFpa^’go^', 02). The hero 
of 3loliere’s comedy of “ L’Avare;” 
represented as a wretched miser, 
whose avarice has reached that point 
■where it is without pride, and \vho>e 
dread of losing his wealth has over- 
powered the desire of being thought 
to possess it. 

Some Tpart of the treasure] went to stop for 
a time the mouths of such clainiauta, who, 
be'mg wearv of fair promises, hud become of 
opinion with Harpa>joii, that it wiw necessary 
to touch something substantial. i>ir Ir . iicott. 

Hari>agon is not more unlike to Jourtlain 
. . . than every one of Miss Austen’a young 
divines to all hia reverend brethren. 

Macaulai/. 

Har'pi-er, or Har'per. Some mys- 
terious personage referred to by the 
witches, in Shakespeare's tragedy of 

Macbeth,"’ a. iv., sc. 1. Collier sug- 
ge.sts that the word may be a cor- 
ruption of harpji. The orthography 
of the first folio, and of the best 
modern, editions, is Earpier, 

Harpies. [Gr. ’.ipn-utat, swift robbers ; 
Lat. Earppm.] {Gr. Main. Myth.) 
Three daughters of Neptune and 
Terra, considered as ministers of the 
vengeance of the gods. They were 
di'^gusting wdnged monsters, oV fierce 
and loathsome aspect, with the bodies 
of vultures, the heads of maidens, 
hands armed with long claws, and 
faces pale with hunger. They lived 
in an atmosphere of filth and kench, 
and polluted every thing they ap- 
proached. Their names are ~com- 
monly given as Aello, Celaeno, and 
Ocypete. 

Har-poc'rS-t^g. [Gr. ‘ApwoKpariTv.] 
(Myth,) The Greek name of the 
Egyptian Eorus^ the god of the sun 
and of silence, represented with his 
finger on his mou^. 

Harris, Mrs. An imaginary person- 
age to whom Mrs. Gamp — a month- 
ly nurse who figures in Dickens’s 
novel of “Martin Chuzzlewit” — 
constantly refers as an authority for 
her owiT fabrications and fancies. 
See Gamp, Mrs. Sarah. 

“ Mrs. ITarris was a glorious cre- 
ation, or, rather, coneepfion. Only, the 


numerous and respectable persona who 
bear that name mubt feel themselves ag- 
grieved ; for taeir very existence is now 
made a matter ot doubt. By one breatn 
of tue magician, the solid tiesii-aud-blood 
of all the Harrises has been volatilized 
into a hypothetical phantom..'’ 

Fraser's 

Xow, hitherto, though the bandit was the 
nominal hero of the piece; though you were 
always hearing of him, — his wrongs, virtues, 
hair - breadth eBcape^, — he had never been, 
seen. Not JIrs. Harris, in the immortal nar- 
rative, was more quoted and more mythical. 

air £. Buhner Litton. 

Hatcb'-way, Lieutenant Jack. The 
name of a retired naval ofiicer, on 
halt-pay, in Smollett’s novel, “ The 
Adventures of Feregrine Fickle.” 
He IS represented as living with 
Commodore Trunnion as a compan- 
ion. 

He who can read the calamitiesof Trinnion 
and Hatchway, when run away with ov Uxeir 
mettled steeds, . . . without a good hearty 
burst of honest laughter, must be well quali- 
fied to look sad. and gentleman-like with Lord 
Chesteriield or Hvlaster Stephen. Sir W'. Scott. 

Hats and Caps. {SweLElst.) Pop- 
ular names given to two political 
factions by which Sweden was dis- 
tracted in the middle of the eighteenth 
century. The former party was fa- 
vorable to France, the latter was in 
the interest of Russia. They were 
both broken up, and their "names 
prohibited, in 1771, by Gustavus HI., 
who desired to exciuhe foreign influ- 
ence. 

4®=* “ ‘ Faction of Hats,’ ‘ Faction of 
Gaps ’ (that is, n/gAz-caps, as being som- 
nolent and disinclined to France and 
War): sddom did a once valiant, far- 
shining nation sink to such, depths I ” 

Carlyle. 

Hat't^r-&ick, Dirk. A Dutch smug- 
gler captain, and a thorough and 
desperate villain, in Scott’s novel of 
“ Guy Mannering.” His character 
is redeemed from utter sordidness 
and depravity only by his one vir- 
tue of integrity to His employers. 
“ I was always faithful to mj kip- 
owners, always accounted for cargo 
to the last stiver.” 

Hav'e-16k the Dane. [Fr. ffavehh 
h Duriks.] The hero of an early 
French romance, the original of an 
ancient English romance of the same 
name, founded upon a story of the 
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Saxon era relating to the town of 
Grim^by, in Emcoliisiiire. 

Hawk'a-bites. The bame as Tityre 
Tus. * See Tityke Tus. 

Hawk'eye State. The State of Iowa; 
— said to be so named after an In- 
dian chief, who was once a terror 
to vuyayturs to its borders. 

Head of Africa. A name formerly 
given to the Cape of Good Hope. 

HSad'rigg, Cud'die (or Cuthbert). 
A plowman in Lady Bellenden’s 
service, in Scott’s novel of ‘‘Old 
Mortality.” 

Heart of Mid-Lo'tM-an. A poetical 
and popular name of the old jail in 
Edinburgh, the capital of the county 
of 3Iid-Lothian. It was taken do-vra 
in 1817. One of Scott's novels bears 
this name as its title. 

Henbe. [Gr. (Gr. f Bern. 

Myth.) The goddess of youth, a 
daughter of Jupiter and Juno, and 
the cup-bearer of the gods. She was 
banished from heaven on account of 
an unlucky fall. 

VTreathM smiles, 

Such ns hanff on cheek, 

And love to live in dimple sleek. Milton. 

Hec'S-te {sometimes Anglicized hek^- 
St). [Gr. ‘EjcaTTj.j ( Or, <f Rom, 
Myth.) The daughter of Jupiter and 
Latona ; a mysterious divinity called 
Lunn in heaven, Diana on earth, and 
Hecate^ or Proserpina^ in hell- In 
the latter character, she is described 
as a powerful and cruel goddess, of 
hideous appearance, having all the 
magical powers of the universe at 
her command, and sending upon the 
earth all kinds of demons and terrible 
phantoms. 

Hec'^tor. [Gr. "Ektwp.] ( Gr. ^ Rom. 
Mydt.) The son of Priam, king of 
Troy, by Hecuba, and the bravest 
and ablest of all the Trojan chiefs 
who fought against the Greeks- For 
a long time he gloriously defended 
Troy, but was at last slain in single 
conibat by Achilles, who dragged his 
body in insulting triumph three times 
around the tomb of Patroclus and 
the walls of the beleaguered citv 
His exploits are sung by Homer m 


the “ Iliad.” One of the most bean- 
titul and affecting as well as cele- 
brated episodes in this poem is that 
in which Hector takes leave of Ms 
wife and child at the ISca^an gate 
before going into battle. 

Heo'tor de Ma'rys, Sir. A knight 
of the Hound Table, brother of Lan- 
celot du Lac. 

Hec'tor of Germany. A title given 
by the old chroniclers to Joachim II.j 
elector of Brandenburg (d. 1571). 

Hec'torg. See Tityke Tus- 

Hec^u-ba. [Gr. ( Gt. ^ Penn, 

Myth.) The second wife of Priam, 
king of Troy, and the mother of Paris 
and Hectcrl After the fail of Troy, 
she fell into the hands of the Greeks 
as a slave, and, according to one 
account, threw herself in despair into 
the sea. 

Heep, UriaJi. A detestable char- 
acter in Dickens’s novel of “ David 
Copperfield,” who, under the garb 
of the most abject humility, conceals 
a diabolic hatred and malignity. “ I 
am well aware,” quoth he, ” that I am 
the umblest person going, let the 
other be who he may. My mother 
is likewise a very umble pereon. W e 
live in a numble abode, Master Cop- 
pertield, but have much to he thank- 
ful for. My father’s former calling 
was umble ; be was a sexton.” 

HeimdaH (hIm'dM). (JSicand. Myth.^ 
A god who stands as sentinel at the 
bridge of Bifr(.'.st, to prevent the 
giants fiom forcing their way into 
heaven. It is said of him, tliat he 
requires less sleep than a bird, that 
he can see to a distance of one hun- 
dred leagues, as well by night as by 
day, and that he can hear the grass 
grow and also the wool on sheep's 
backs. See Gjaia^ak. [Written also 
HeimdaL] 

Heir of tbe Kepublic. A name 
given to Napoleon Bonaparte, “the 
plebeian child of the Kevolution,” 
who, in 1790, by a bold coup cf etat^ 
overthrew the Girectory-, and made 
himself First Consul oi‘ France with 
sovereign jwwers ; and who, in 1804, 
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assumed the title of emperor, and 
destroyed the last vestiges oi democ- 
racy and treedom. 

Eel, or He'ia. (»Sco7w/, Myth.) The 
queen of the dead, daughter of the 
evil - hearted Loki and a giantess 
named Augurboda. fcjhe was iright- 
fnl to behold, her aspect being tero- 
cious, and the upper part of her 1 
body' black or livid from congealed i 
blood. Her abode (Heiheim) was a 
vast castle in Xidheini, in the midst 
of eternal damp, snow, ice, and dark- 
ness. Here she received all who died 
of old age or disease. She was an 
inexorable divinity, and would re- 
lease no one who had once entered 
her domain. 

Uprose the king' of men with speed, 

And saddled straight his coal-black steed; 
Down the yawning steep he rode. 

That leads to Hela's: drear abode. 

Till full before hLs fearless eyes. 

The portals nine of hell arise. ffrory. 

pieien. [Gr. ‘EAeVi], Lat. Helena ] 

( tJr. q’ Jlom. Myth.) A daughter of 
Jupiter and Leda, and the wife of 
Menelaus, king of Sparta. She w'as 
the most beautiful woman of her age. 
In the absence of her husband, Paris, 
son of King Priam, carried her off to 
Troy, which was the cause of the ten 
veafs’ war against that city', and of 
Its final destruction. 

Helen, Burd. See Bunn Helex- 

EePe-XL|. 1. See Helex. 

2- A* lady in Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Mid- 
summer -Wight’s Dream,” in love 
with Demetrius. 

3. The heroine of Shakespeare’s 
“All ’s Mell that Ends Welt” dis- 
tinguished for her romantic passion 
for Bertram, and her patient endur- 
ance of the most adverse fortune. 

There was never, perhaps, a more 
beautiful picture of a woman’s love, 
cherished in secret: not self-consuming 
in silent languishment ; not pining in 
thousrht: not passive and "desponding 
over its idol : ’ but patient and hopefiil ; 
strong in its own. intensity, and sustained 
by its own fond faith. . , . The situation 
of Helena is the. most painful and de- 
grading in which a woman can be placed. 
She is poor and lowly ; she loves a man 
[Bertram] who i."^ far her superior in rank, 
who repavs her love with indifference, 
and rtyects her hand with scorn. She 


marries him against his will ; he leaves 
her, with eontiomeis , on tlie day of their 
marriage, and makes his return to hex 
arms depend on conditiou^ apparently 
impoasibie. Ail the circumstenees and 
details with which Helena ia surrounded 
are shocking to our feelings, and ^^ound- 
iug to our delicacy : jind 3 et the beauty 
of the character is made to triumph over 
JMrs. Ja'niesott. 

Eel'e-n|, The Patient. A character 
in an old popular tale, repi educed in 
Germany’ by’ Tieck. 

Eel'e-nus. [Gr. 'EAevo?.] ( Gr. 
Horn. Myth.) A son of Priam and 
Hecuba, and a celebrated soothsayer. 

Ee-li'S-d^s. [Gr. 'HAicde?.] ( Gr. ^ 
Horn. Myth. ) Daughters of H elios or 
Sol (the‘ sun), changed into p{»plars 
on account of their grief at the death 
of their brother Phaethou. Theii 
names were Lampethusa, Lampetia, 
and Pluethusa. 

EelT-c6n. [Gr. 'EAtKw^.J A moim- 
tain t»t* Bu'otia, in Greece, sacred to 
Apollo and the Muses. 

From Helicon's harmonious springs 
A thouband rills their mazy progress take. 

Gray. 

HeTL-os. [Gr. ’’HAio?.] {Gr. MyiJt.] 
The sun-god; identified in later times 
with Apollo or Phmbus. He corre- 
sponds to the Toman fioL 

EelTe. [Gr. *eaat 7 .] { Gr. tf’ 
Myth.) A daughter of Atbamas ai d 
Kepbele. With her brother 1 hrixus, 
she tied, on a golden fleeced 1 am, from 
her step-mother Ino to C'akiias, but 
fell into the strait called alter her the 
Hellespont. 

Hel-ve'ti-a (2^3). The Latin name of 
Sw’itzerland ; sometimes used in mod- 
em poetry’. 

See from the ashes of Hclretia's pile 
The whitened skull of old Seivetus smile! 

Holmes. 

Hemiette (Fr. p'on. on're-et'', 62). 
A daughter of Chn'sale in Moliere’s 
comedy, ‘‘T.es Femmes 8a v antes.” 
Her name has beemne proverbial in 
the French language as a ty'pe of a 
perfect w’oman. 

He-pbses'tus. [Gr.^H(jiat<rros.] {Myth.) 
The Greek name of the god cMled 
Vulcan by’ the Tomans. See Tul- 

CAN. 
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(9). [Gr. 'Hpa, {Myth.) 

The Greek name of the wite of J upi- 
ter, called Juno bv the Romans. See 
J UNO. 

Hfer'a-clei'dae. [Gr. ‘HpoxAelSat.] {Gr. 

Ram. Myth ). The descendants of 
Hercules. See Hekcules. 

Heracles. See Hercules. 

Her'cu-1§§. [Gr. 'HpcucA^s.] (Gr. ^ 
Jiom. Myth.) A son of Jupiter and 
Alcmena, the most famous hero of 
fabulous history, remarkable for his 
great strength" and for his many 
ivonderful achievements, particularly 
his performance of twelve labors im- 
posed upon him by his kinsman 
Eurystheus. These were, 1. To 
destroy a lion which haunted the 
mountain valley of Nemea. 2. To kill 
a tbmiidable hydra which infested the 
forest and marsh of Lema. (See 
Hydra.) 3. To capture a swift stag, 
with golden antlers and brazen feet, 
which belonged to Diana. 4. To 
take alive a wild boar which ravaged 
the neighborhood of Erymanthus. 
5. To cleanse the Augean stables. 
(See Augeas.) 6 . To slay certain 
Irightful carnivorous bird-s that deso- 
lated the country near Lake Styni- 
phalis, in Arcadia. 7. To bring alive 
to Eurystheus a remarkable mad bull 
belonging to Minos, king of Crete. 8. 
To obtain the mares of Diomedes, king 
of the Bistones in Thrace, which fed 
on human flesh. 9. To procure the 
girdle of Hippolyta, queen of the 
Amazons- 10. To kill the monster 
Geryon, and bring his herds to Ar- 
gos. (See Geryon.) 11. To obtain 
certain golden apples which were 
concealed in the gardens of the Hes- 
perides. (See Hesperides.) T2. 
To bring from the infernal regions 
the three-headed dog Cerberus. (See 
Cerberus.) To these ‘“twelve 
labors’" must be added many other 
exploits, such as his strangling two 
serpents sent by J uno to destroy him 
while yet an infant : his battles with 
the Centaurs and with the Giants; his 
participiLtion in the Argonautic ex- 
pedition ; his liberation of Prometheus 
and Theseus : and the like. It is re- 
nted by the sophist Frodicus, that 


Hercules in his youth met the god- 
desses of Pleasure and Virtue at the 
cross-ways, and that each endeav’ored 
to persuade him to becc»me her vo- 
tary; but he rejected the channs of 
Pleasure, and chose Virtue to be the 
constant cumpaiiioii of his life. (See 
Dejanira and Hylas.) [Called 
also after hisgrandfather Al- 

cueus.] 

The old vorld knew nothing of ConTersion ; 
intsteadof an “ Ecce Homo ” [Behold the Man! 
See John xix. 5), they had only bome Choice 
of Hercules. Carlyle. 

Heretics, Hammer of. See Ham - 
stER OF Heretics. 

Hermamn (hef'^man). The hero of 
Goethe's poem entitled “Hermann 
imd Dorothea.'" 

The aim of the “ Hermann and 
Borothea ’* is in an epic crucible to free 
from its dross the pure human existence 
of a small German town, and at the same 
time mirror in a small glass the great 
movements and changes of the world’s 
stage.” Goethe^ Treats. 

Her'm§§. [Gr. (Myth.) The 

Greek name of Mercury. See Mer- 
cury. 

Her'mi-^- A lady in Shakespeare’s 
“ Midsummer - Night’s Dream,” in 
love with Lysander. 

H^r-mi'o-ne. [Gr. 'Epfitonj.] ( Gr. f 
Rom. Myth.) 1. The only daughter 
of Menelaus and Helen, celebrated 
for her beaut\L She became the wife 
of Pyrrhus (Neoptokmus), the son 
of Achilles ; but, having teen previ- 
ously promised to Orestes, whom she 
loved, the latter procured the assas- 
sination of Pyrrhus, and carried her 
off and married her. 

2. The heroine of the first three 
acts of Shakespeare’s “ Winter’s 
Tale.” 

“ She is the wife of Leontes, king 
of Sicilia, and, though in the prime of 
beauty and wonM.ah.r«Dd, is not repre- 
sented in the first bloom of youth. Her 
husband, ou slight groutids, suspects her 
of infidelity with his friend Polixenes, 
king of Bohemia. The snspicion once 
admitted, and working on a jealous, pas- 
sionate, and vindictive mind, becomes a 
settled and confirmed opinion . Hermione 
is thrown into a dunueon ; her new-bom 
mfiLutis taken from her, and, by the order 
of her hnsband, frantic with jealousy. 
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exposed to death on a desert shore ; she 
is herself brought to a public trial for 
treason and ineontinency, defends her- 
self nobly, and is pronounced innocent 
by the oracle. But, at the very moment 
that she is acquitted, she learns the death 
of the prince, her son, who, 

* Conceiving the dishonor of his mother. 

Had straight declined, drooped, took it deep- 

iy» 

Fastened and fixed the shame on ’t in himself, 
Threw off his spirit, appetite, and sleep. 

And downright languiihed.’ 

She swoons away with grief, and her sup- 
posed death concludes the third act. The 
two last acts are occupies! with tiie adven- 
tures of her daughter Perdita ; and with 
the restoration of Perditii to the arms of 
her mother, aud the reconciliation of Her- 
mioae and Leontes, the piece concludes. 
Such, in few words, is the dramatic situ- 
ation. The character of Hermione exhib- 
its what is never found in the other sex, 
but rarely in our own, — yet sometimes, 
— dignity without pride, love without 
passhm, and tenderness without weaik- 
ness.” Mrs, Jameson. 

Hermod (her'^mod, or hef^mod). 
{Scand. Myth,) A son of Odin, and 
the messenger of the gods. 

He'ro(9). [Gr. •HpA] 1. (Gr. ^ 
Rom. Myth,) A beautiful priestess 
of Yenus at Sestos, in Thrace, be- 
loved by Leander of Abydos, who 
repeatedly swam across tlie Helles- 
pont to visit her; but, he being at 
length xmfortunately drowned, she 
threw herself, in despair, into the sea. 

2- Daughter of Leonato, and a 
friend of Beatrice, in Sliakesp€are'’s 
‘•Much Ado about Nothing."” 

Ji®* “• The character of Hero is well con- 
trasted with chat of Beatrice, and their 
mutual attachment Is very beautiful and 
natural. When they are both on the 
scene together, Hero has but little to say 
for herself ; Beatrice asserts the rule of a 
master-spirit, eclipses her by her mental 
superiority, abashes her by her raillery, 
dictates to her, answers for her, and 
would fain inspire her gentle-hearted 
cousin with some of her own assurance. 
. . . But Shakespeare knew well how to 
make one character subordinate to anoth- 
er, without sacrificing the slightest por- 
tion of its effect ; and Hero, added to her 
grace and softness, and all the interest 
which attaches to her as the sentimental 
heroine of the play, pc^esses an intel- 
lectual beauty of h*r own, "When she 
has Beatrice at an advantage, she repavs 
her, with interest, in the severe, hut most 


animated and elegant picture she drawl 
of her cousin’s imperious character aud 
unbridled levity of tongue.’’ 

illrs. Jameson. 

HSr'on, Robert. A pseudonym under 
which John Pinkerton (1758-18*26) 
published a work, entitled Letters 
on Literature,” distinguished for its 
strange system of spelling, as well as 
for the singular opinions advanced in 
it on the value of the Greek and 
Roman WTiters. 

Hero of the ISTile. A surname often 
given to Horatio Nelson (1758-1805), 
the illustrious naval commander of 
England, who, on the first of August, 
1708, with a greatly interior force, 
attacked, and nearly destroyed, a 
French fleet under the command of 
Brueys, in Aboukir Bay. 

He-rOS^trS-tUS. [Gr. 'HpocrrpaTOv.J 
An Ephesian, who, to acquire im- 
perishable fame, set fire to the mag- 
nificent temple of Diana, at Ephesus, 
B. c. 356. He was tortured to death 
for the deed, and a decree was passed 
that no one should mention his name 
under pain of capital punishment; 
but the effect produced w*as exactly 
the opposite of that which was intend- 
ed. [Called also AVafosf?v/ii4s.] 

Her'thS. ( Teutonic Myth.) A per- 
sonification of the earthl Hertha was 
worshiped by the ancient Germans 
and the Anglo-Saxons, as well as by 
the Norsemen. The name is some- 
times used as a synonym of Frigga, 
See Feigga. 

Her Trippa (df trep'p2')- The name 
of one of the characters in Rabelais’ 
“ Pantagruel 

Her Trippa is undoubtedly Hen- 
ricus Cornelius Agrippa burlesqued. Hn 
is Hetirirn^^ or H^rrieus, or perhaps al- 
ludes to Herr, because he was a German, 
and Agrippa is tamed into Triftpa, to 
play npon the word tripe.^^ MoUetex. 

He-si'o-ne. [Gr. 'Hortoio^.] ( Gr, <f 
Rom. Mifth.) A daughter of Laora- 
edon, king of Troy, rescued -fTom a 
sea-monster by Hercules, and given 
in marriage to Telamon, to whom 
she bore Teucer. 

Hes-pSrT-d^s. [Gr. ‘Eo-ireptSev.] ( Gr. 
^ Rom. Myth.) Three njTnphs, 
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daughters of Hesperus, — or, as some 1 
say, of Erebus and Xox, — and guard- I 
iaiis of the golden apples which Juno, 
on her marriage wim J upiter, received 
from Terra, and which were kept in 
a garden on an island beyond Mount 
Adas, in Africa. The tree which bore 
them was watched by a huge dragon. 

S©s'pe-rus. [Gr. "Eo-Tre/^.] ( Gr. ^ 
Mtjih .) A personifi cati on of the 
evening star, worshiped with divine 
honors- According to one form of 
the legend, he was the son of Cepha- 
lus and Aurora ; according to another 
form, the son of lapetus and Asia. 
Diodorus calls him a son of Atlas, 
and saxa that he was fond of astron- 
omy, and that once, after having 
ascended Mount Atlas to observe the 
stars, he disappeared, and was seen 
on earth no more. 

Hes'ti-a. [Gr. *E<rTi'a.] (Gr. Myth.) \ 
The Greek name of the goddess 
worshiped by the Romans as Vtsta. 
See Y ESTA. 

Hi'|;-wil;'tha. A mythical personage 
of miraculous birth, believed by the 
North American Indians to have been 
sent among them to clear their rivem, 
forests, and fishing-grounds, and to 
teach them the arts of peace. The 
story of Hiawatha has been made the 
subject of a poem by Longfellow- 

Ba-ber'ni-S. The Latin name of 
Ireland, often used in modem poetiy. 

Hiek'S-tbrift, Thomas, or Jack- 
The name of a famous character in 
an old legendary tale of the same 
name, doubtless* a popular corrup- 
tion of an ancient Northern romance. 
He is described as a poor laborer 
of the time of William the Con- 
queror, and the possessor of super- 
human strength, which enabled him 
to accomplish achievements so won- 
derful, and of such public importance 
and benefit, that he was knighted by 
his grateful king, and made governor 
of Ea«!t Anglia, or Thanet- See 
“Qu- Rev.,” No. XLI, art. Y. 

'When a man site dawn to write a history, 
thoneh it he bat the history <jf JhcXr Bieka- 
ikrijt or Tom Thamh. he Imows no more 
than his heels what lets and eonihanded 
hindianeea he is to meet wifli in his way. 

Sterne. 


BaeTonymo. See Jeronimo. 

High-beels. A faction or party in 
Lilliput opposed to the Low-heels. 
These parties 'W'ere so emailed from the 
high and low heels of their shoes, by 
which they respectively distinguished 
themselves. The Higb-heeis, it was 
alleged, were most agreeable to the 
ancient constitution of the empire, 
but the emperor made use only’' of 
Low-heels in the administration of 
the government. Under these desig- 
nations, Swift satirized the High- 
church and Low-church parties of 
his time, or the Whigs and Tories- 
See Gulliver and Lilliput. 

Highl and Mary. Mary' Campbell, 
j Bums's first love, the subject of 
some of his most beautiful songs, 
and of the elegy, To Mary in 
Heaven.” 

Hm'dao§. A cant name given to the 
“* Know’-nothing ” or Native- Ameri- 
can party in the United States, Dan- 
iel U liman, their candidate for the 
Presidency, having been charged 
-with being a native of Calcutta. 

Hip-^o-cre'ne {ike English poets some- 
fimts proTumnee it in three syllables^ 
hip'p^kreen). [Gr. 'lir7roKpT;i*>j.] A 
fountain near Mount Helicon, sacred 
to the Muses, and fabled to have been 
reduced by’ a stroke of Pegasus’s 
oof. Longfellow has made use of 
this myth in his Pegasus in Pound.” 
See Pegasus, 

Oh for a beaker full of the warm South, 

Full of the true, the bluishfal Mippocrene^ 
With beaded bubbles winking at the brim! 

Ktais. 

Hip^pO-dS-mi^a. [Gr. 'Itr7roSaju.eia.j 
{Gr. ^ Rom. Sl^h.) The real name 
of Briseis, the beloved slave of Achil- 
les. See Briseis. 

[Gr. *I7r^^oX^''nJ.J 1. 

{Gr, ^ Rom. Myth.) A que3n of 
the Amazons, and daughter of Mars, 
slain by Hercules, according to one 
account, but, according to another, 
conquered by^ Theseus, w'ho married 
her, and had* by’ her his son Hippolv- 
tus- [Written also H ipp 0 1 y* te.J 

The worthy Doctor . . . raagnanimouBly 
woppressed his own inclination to become the 
Theseus to this Mippotpia, in deference to the 
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rights of hospitality, which enjoined him to 
tor heai- interference with, the pleasurable pur- 
suite of iua young friend. 6ir JV. liscott. 

(^ueen of the Amazons, in 
Shakespeare’s “ Midsummer-A ight’s 
Dream.” 

EDLp-pol'S^-tus. [Gr. 'Is-s-oAuto?.] ( Gr. 
^ Horn, Myth.) A' son of Theseus, 
king of Athens, by Andope or Hip- 
paly ta. His step-mother, Phaedra, ~ 
the" second wife of Theseus, — tell in 
love with him, but, tinding that her 
passion was not responded to, she ac- 
cused him to her husband of attempts 
upon her chastity; the king in his 
rage cursed him, and prayed for his 
destruction, whereupon he was thrown 
from his chariot and dragged to death 
by his horses. JEsculapius, however, 
restored him to life, and Diana placed 
him, under the name of Virbius, and 
under the protection of the nymph 
Egeria, in the grove of Aricia, where 
he afterward received divine honors. 

Hip-porn'e-don. [Gr. 

{Gr. 4 Myth.) One of the 

seven Grecian chiefs who engaged in 
the siege of Thebes- 

Hip -pom^e-iil§. [Gr. TinrojueriTy.] 

{Gr. Rom. Myth.) A Grecian 
prince who conquered Atalanta in a 
race, and thus obtained her as his 
wife. See Atalanta. 

Even here, in this region of wonders, I find 
That light-footed Fancy leaves Truth far be- 
hind; 

Or, at least, like Htnpomenes. turns her astray 
By the golden illusions he flings in her wav. 

T. Moore. 

Hip-pot^a-d^s. [Gr. 'inrTroTaSij? j ( Gr. 
^ Horn. Myth ) A name given to 
aEolus, as the grandson of Hippotes. 
See ..Eolus. 


He . . . questioned eveiy gust of rugged 
wings 

That blows from off each beaked promon- 
tory ; . . - 

And sage Hippota/ies their answer brings, 
Tiiat not a blast was from his dungeon st^^ved* 


Hl'ren (9). [A comiption of Irene.'] 
The heroine of an old plav by George 
Peele, entitled The Turkish Ma- 
homet. and Hiren, the fair Greek; ” 
referred to by Pistol, in Shakespeare’s 
“ King Henry IV.,” Part II-, a. i!., 
sc. 4. The " name is proverbially 
used bv the writers of that day to 
designate a strumpet. 


“ Come, come,” exclaimed Oldbuck; “ what 
j is the meaning ot ail ihla.' Hu\e we got 
' Jtlirtrn here i \> e ’ll have no swaggering here, 

! youngsters.” Mr U'. Miott. 

i His-pa'iii-$. The ancient J^atiii name 
I of Spain; sometimes used in modem 
j poetry- 


Hob^bi-did^ange. The name of one 
of the liends mentioned by Shake- 
speare in *• jLear” (a. iv., sc. Ij, and 
taken from Harsnefs *■* Dedarauou 
of Egregious Popish Impostui'es.” 
See 1 * LiBBEKTiGiBBET, 1. [Wntten 
Hopdance in a. iii., sc. 6‘.J 

llojOuIidancet prince of dumbness. iShak. 


Hob'gob^iin. A name formerly given 
to the merry spirit usually" called 
Ruck, or Ratlin GaodfeUuui. 

Goblin is the French gobelin, 
German kobold; Hob is Rob, Robin, Bob ; 
just as Hodge is Roger. '>"> Keigtitley. 


Those thit Hobgoblin call yon, and sweet 
Puck, 

You do their work, and they shall have good 
luck. iikak. 


Hob'i-nol. A name given by Spen- 
■ ser, in his Shepherd’s Calendar,” 
to Gabriel Harvey (1545-1630), a per- 
sonal friend, a respectable poet and 

f irose- writer, and one of the most 
earned persons of his age. [W rit- 
teu also H 0 b b i u o 1.] 

Hob''o-niok'ko. The name of an 
evil spirit among the North American 
Iiidiaiis- 


Hob'son, Tobias (-sn). A carrier 
who lived at Cambridge (Eng.) in 
the seventeenth century- He kept a 
stable, and let out horses, but obliged 
each customer to take the one which 
stood next to the door. Hence the 
proverbial expression, “ Hobson’s 
choice,” used to denote a choice 
without an alternative. 

Hocus, Humphrey. A nickname 
used to designate the Duke of Marl- 
borough, in Arbuthnot’s ‘‘History of 
John Bull.” 

Hodeken (hd'da-ken, 46). [Ger., lit- 
tle hat.] A famous German kobold, 
or domestic fairy servant ; — so called 
because he always wore a little felt 
hat palled down over his face. 

Hodge. The goodman of Gammer 
Gurton, in the old play of “ Gammer 
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Guxton’s Needle.” See Gueto^j, ; 
Gammek. I 

Hoaux 46). {ScnwL Myth.) ■ 

A blind god who destroyed Ms broth- | 
er jBaidur, at tiie mstigatiou of Loki, 1 
without meaiimg to do so. He is the ! 
U’pe ot mgiit aud darkness, as Bal- i 
dor is of JUgat and day. [Vv'ritten 
also Hod, H Oder-] 

HoHo-ler'nes. 1. See Judith. 

2. Ih'r. { 2 'Iiubal} holi);tnie.} The 
name of a pedant living in Paris, 
under whose care Gargantua, in 
Rabelais’ romance ot this name, is 
placed ibr instruction. 

3. [An imperfect anagram of Joh. 
nes Floreo^ or Johannes hiorio.] A 
piedantic schoolmaster, in Shake- 
speare’s ‘■‘’Love’s Labor’s Dost,’' lau- 
tastically vain of his empty knowl- 
edge. See Luphues. 

Under the name of Hbloffmex, 
Sh<ikespeare ridicules John Florio (d. 
1625), the philologi^t and lexicographer, 
called by himself * The lle^oiute.' . . . 
The character of Hoiofernes, however, 
while it caricatures tne pe<miiar folly and 
ostentation of Florio, holds up to ridicule, 
at the same time, the general pedantry 
and liteniry affectations of the age : and 
amongst these, very particularly, the ab- 
surd innovatious which Lyly had intro 
duced. Dfokt. 

iHoly Alliance. FFr. L't SmTffp AUi- 
ance.} (Hist.) A league of the sov- 
ereigns of Europe, proposed by the 
Emperor Alexander of Russia, Sept. 
26, 1815, after the defeat of Napoleon 
at W aterloo, and founded upon the 
idea that religion should he made the 
basis of international politics. The 
act establishing this alliance was 
signed by Alexander, Francis of 
Austria, and Frederick William of 
Prussia, and consisted of a declara- 
tion that the principles of Christian- 
ity should he the basis of internal 
administration and of public policy. 
Principles so indefinite led in time to 
violations of justice, and the league 
soon became a conspiracy of the gov- 
ernments against the peoples. The 
kings of England and Fra’nce acced- 
ed to the alliance, and. in 1818. a 
congress was held at Aix-Ia-Chapelle, 
in which a Declaration of the five 
monarehs was issued, stating that 


the object of tlie alliance was peace 
and Ityitiuuitt stuOiiity. England 
and France afterward withdrew iroui 
this union, as its views became more 
pronounced, and France at the pres- 
ent time occupies a position hostiift to 
it. A special article of the treaty of 
alliance excluded for ever the mem- 
bers of the Bonaparte lamiij trom 
any European throne! 

Holy Bottle, Oraele of the. An 
imaginary oracle in search of which 
Pautagruei, in Rabelais’ romance of 
this name, visits various islands, ac- 
companied by his friend Panurge. 
JSee Raxukge. 

The last place at which they arrive 
is Lantern-land {see IsLAxn or Lanterns), 
when-! the oracular bottle is kept in an 
alabaster fount m a magnificent teiu'^’" 
Bemg conducted hither, the attend- ^ 
priestes^ throws something into the fount, 
on which the water begins to bubble, and 
the word Trine ! (Drink) is heard to pro- 
ceed from the bottle, waich the priestess 
declares to be the most auspicious re- 
sponse pronounced while she has offi- 
ciated in the temple- They accordingly 
all parhike of Faleruian wine ; and with 
their ravings and prophesyings under the 
inspiration of Bacchanalian enthusiasm 
the romance ends. 

Thi^ were left in nil the diRtresses of desire 
unsatisfied, — saw their doctors, the Parch- 
mentarians, the Brnssarians, the Turpenta- 
rians, on one side, the Popish doctors on the 
other, like Pantagruel and his companions in 
quest of the Oracle ciftAejSoft&f, all embarked 
out of aght. Sterm. 

Holy City. A designafion bestowed, 
by various nations upon the city 
which is regarded as the center of 
their religious worship and traditions. 
By the Jews and Christians, Jerusa- 
lem is so called. By the Mohamme- 
dan nations, the name is applied to 
Mecca and Medina. By the Hindus, 
Benares is regarded as the Holy City. 
By the Indian ]\rohammedans, Alla- 
habad is so called. In Hie time of 
the Incas, the name was given to 
Cuzco, where there was a creat tem- 
ple of the sun, to which pilgrims re- 
sorted fwm the furthest borders of 
the empire. 

Holy Qraal. See St. Geaau. 

Holy Island. 1. A name formerly 
given to Ireland, on account of its 
innumerable multitude of saints. 
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2* Guernsey was so called, in the 
tenth, century, on account of its 
many monks. 

a. Kugeii was so called by the 
Slavomc V’arini. 

4. A synonym of Lindisfame, a 
peninsula on the north-east coast of 
England, remarkable as having been 
the seat of a baxon abbey over 
'which the famous bt. Cuthbert pre- 
sided as bishop. 

Holy Land. 1. A name commonly 
applied to Palestine ; — first given to 
it in Ztdi. ii. 12. 

2. A name given to Elis, in an- 
cient Greece- 

Holy League. [Fr. Ln Sainte Liffue.'] 
{Jlisi.) 1. A celebrated combination 
against the republic of T enice, formed 
in 1508 by Pope Julius H., — whence 
the epithet of Holy,” — and in- 
cluding the emperor of Germany 
(Maximilian), the king of France 
(Louis XII.), the king of Spain (Fer- 
dinand HI.), and various Italian 
princes. By this league, Venice was 
forced to cede to Spain her posses- 
sions in the kingdom of ^Naples. 

2. A treaty concluded, in 1333, be- 
tween Pope Clement VIL, the Ve- 
netians, the Duke of Milan (Fran- 
cesco Maria Sforza), and Francis I. 
of France, to compel the Emperor 
Charles V. to release the French 
king's sons on the payment of a rea- 
sonable ran.som, and' to re-establish 
Sforza in the possession of Milan. 
It was so called because the Pope 
was at the head of it. 

3. A politico-religious association 
formed by the lioman Catholic party 
in France, in the reign of Henry III., 
the object of wEich was to overthrow 
the Protestants, prevent the accession 
of Henry lY., and place the Duke of 
Guise on the throne. [Called also 
The League, hy way of eminence.] 

Holy Maid of Kent. Elizabeth Bar- 
ton, a woman once popularlv believed 
to possess raiTaculous endowments, 
and to be an instrument of divine 
revelation. She w-as beheaded at Ty- 
burn, on the 21st of April, 1534, for 
high treason in having predicted that 
direful calamities would befall the 


English nation, and that Henry YITL 
would die a .speedy and violent death 
if he should divorce Queen Catharine 
and marry Anne Boleyii, Her im- 
posture w^ for a time so successful 
that even bir Thomas More was dis- 
posed to be a believer. 

Honeycomb, Will. One of the 
members of the imaginar}'' club by 
whom the Spectator ” was profess- 
edly edited. He is distinguished for 
his g*acejfiil aflectation, courtly pre- 
tension, and knowledge of the gay 
w'orld. 

Honeyed Teacher. An appellation 
bestowed upon St. Bernard (1091— 
1153), one of the most eloquent and 
distinguished ecclesiastics of the iMid- 
dleAges- See Mellifluous Doc- 
tor. 

Hon'ey-rnSn, Charles. A free-and- 
easy clergv^man in Thackeray's novel 
of •‘■The l^ewcomes.” 

In the Honeyman of the parish, even where 
that person is of ordinary qualifications, a 
more familiar tone both of speech and writing 
is tolerated. r^rcy Fitzgerald. 

H6n'ey-w<5bd- A character in Gold- 
smith’s comedy of ““The Good-na- 
tured Man;” distinguished for his 
exaggerated generosity and self-ab- 
negation. 

Honor, Idrs. The waiting-maid of 
Sophia Western, in Fielding’s novel, 
*• The History of a Foundling.” 

Stop, stop; fold up the bedclothes again, if 
you piea*c. Upon my word, this is worse 
than Sophy ’Western and Mr». Honor about 
Tom Jones’s broken arm. Frof. J. WilsoJi. 

Hood, Bobin. See Robin Hood. 

Hdbk'er, The Judicious. - Richard 
Hooker, an eminent English divine 
(1553-1000), to whom the surname 
of“ The Judicious ” has been given on 
account of his wisdom and judgment. 
Of his “ Ecclesiastical Polity ” Pope 
Clement VIII. said, There" are in it 
such seeds of eternity as will con- 
tinue till the last fire shall devour all 
learning.” 

Hookey W alker. The popular name 
of an out -door clerk at Longman, 
dementi, & Co.’s, in Cheapside, Lon- 
don, where a great number of per- 
sons were employed. His real name 
was John Walifeer, and the epitliet 
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was given him on account 
of his hooked or crooked nose. He 
occupied the post of <a sp^' upon the 
other workmen, whose misdemean- 
ors were numerous. Of course it 
was for their interest to throw 
credit upon all Jack's reports to the 
head of the lirm: and numbers could 
attest that those reports w^'ere fabri- 
cations, however true. Jack, some- 
how or other, was constantly outvot- 
ed, his evidence superseded, and of 
course disbelieved; and thus his oc- 
cupation ceased, but not the fame of 
^^Motjkey who often forms 

a subject of allusion when the tes- 
tira<my of a person of tried and well- 
kno^\m veracity is impeached. The 
name is also often used as an ejacu- 
lation, to express increduliU'. 

j^=* According to the London ‘•‘Satur- 
day llevievrj’ the expression is derived 
from an aquiline - nosed Jevp, named 
Wallcer, an out-door astronomical lect- 
urer of some local notoriety ia his day. 
Another authority refers it to “a magis- 
trate of dreaded acuteness and incredu- 
lity,” whose hooked nose gave the title of 
** beak” to all judges, constables, and po- 
licemen. 

ECoosier State (hdb‘' 2 hur). The State 
of Indiana, the inhabitants of which 
are often called This word 

is said to be a corruption of husherj 
formerly a common term for a buUy, 
throughout the West- 

Hopefol. A pilgrim in Banyan’s 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress,” who, after the 
death of Faithfm, accompanies Chris- 
tian to the end of his joumey. 

Hop-<)’-my--T}imnb. A character in 
the tales of the nurser^h often con- 
founded with Tom Thumb. See 
Thumb, Tom. 

Eo'r© (9). [Gr.’‘Qpac-j {Gr. Horn. 
Myth.) The Hours, daughters of 
Jupiter and Themis, goddesses that 
presided over the changes of the 
seasons and the works of man, and 
kept watch at the gates of heaven ; 
represented in art as blooming maid- 
ens carrying flowers, flruits, &c. 
Their names are usually given as 
Eunomia, Dice, and Irene. 

Lo! where the rwy-bcBomed Jffiwrs, 

Fair Venus* femi, app«r. Ora^. 


Ho-ra'ti-i (-shi-i). See Curia m. 

Ho-ra'ti-o (ho-ra.-'slij-o). A iriend to 
Hamlet, ill Shakespeare's tragedy of 
this name. 

H6rT-e6n. A fanciful name sometimes 
given to Lake George, and commonly 
supposed to be the original Indian 
name, but really an invention of the 
American novelist, James I eiiiniore 
Cooper. The ancient Iroquois name 
of tlii.s lake was AjuUalarocte, which 
is said to mean, “■ there the lake shuts 
itself.” The French missionary, Fa- 
ther Jogues, called it Saini Sacre- 
mtni^ because he discovered it on the 
eve of that festival. 

Horn, King. See King Horx. 

Hor'ner, Jack. The name of a cele- 
brated personage in the literature of 
the nursery^ The full history' of his 
witty tricks and plea^ant pranks” 
is given in Hallivreirs ‘^Xurseiy 
Rhymes of England.” 

According to a writer in “ Notes 
and Queries ’’ {xvi. 156). ‘‘‘ There is a tra- 
dition in Somersetshire that the Abbot 
of Glastonbury, hearing that Henry Till, 
had spoken with indignation of his build- 
ing such a kitchen as the king could not 
burn down, — it being domed over with 
stone, — sent up his steward. Jack Hor- 
ner, to present the king with an accept- 
able dish ; namely, a dish, which, when 
the crust was* lifted up, was found to con- 
•tain deeds transferring twelve manors to 
his sovereign ; and that, as Jack Homer 
traveled up to town in the Abbot’s wagon, 
he lifted up the crust, and stole out the 
gift of the manor of Wells, srill possessed 
by his descendants, and, when he re- 
turned, told the Abbot that the king had 
given it to him, but was found, or sus- 
pected. to have impeded upon his patron. 
Hence the satire vested under the nursery 
lines, — 

‘ Little Jack Homer 

Sat in a comer [namelyj that of the wagon], 
l^ing his Christmas pie j 
Hfe pat in his thumb. 

And pulled out a plum [the deed of the 
manor nf Wells.], 

And said, “ What a brave boy am 1! ” 
Another correspondent of the same work 
(xvii. 8S) ^vets a different version of this 
story. *• When the monasteries and their 
property were seized, orders w'ere given 
that the title-deeds of the abbey estates 
at Mells [Wells ?], which were verj' exten- 
sive and valuable, and partly consistoi 
of a sumptuous ^nge built by Abbot 
John Sellwood, should be given up to the 
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commissioTiers. After some delay, it was 1 
determined by the Abbot of Giastonbu:!^ 
to give them up ; aud, for want of a sale j 
mode of conveying them, it was decided 
that the most likely to avoid their being ; 
seized by any but tho>e for whom they ! 
were intended, was to send them in a 
pasty, which should be forwarded a 
present to one of the commissioners in 
London, The safest messenger, and least 
likel.v to excite suspicion, was considered 
to be a lad named Jack Homer, who was 
a son of poor parents living in the neigh- 
borhood of the grange. The lad set out 
on his journey on f<x>t, laden with the 
pasty. It was a weary road, and England 
not being so thickly inhabit as now, he 
sat down to rest in as snng a corner as he 
could find by the way-side. Hunger, too, 
overcame him, and he was at a loss wtiafc to 
do, when he bethought himself that there 
would be no harm in tasting ever so little 
of the pasty which he was carrying. He 
therefore ioserted his thumb under the 
crust, when, lo I there was nothing but 
parchments. iVhether that allayed his 
hunger then or not, I cannot say ; hut, 
although he could not read or under- 
stand these parchments, yet he thought 
they might be valuable. He therefore 
took one of the parchments and pocketed 
it, and pursued his journey with the rest 
of his pasty. Upon his delivering his 
parcel, it was perceived that one of the 
chief deeds ( the deed of the Mells [Wells? ] 
Abbey estates) was missing : and, as it was 
thought that the Abbot had vrfthheld it, 
an order was stniightway >6ent for his ex- 
ecution. But the sequel was, that, af- 
ter the monasteries were despoiled, there 
was found in the posse.ssiou of the femily 
of Jack Horner a piece of parchment 
which was, in fact, the title-deed of Mells 
[Wells ? ] Abbey and lands ; and that was 
‘ the plnra ’ which little Jack Horner had 
unwittingly become possessed of. 

Abbot Whiting was executed for with- 
holding the deeds. This is the tale as 
told to me."” 

“No, I a’n’h sir,” replied the fat boy, start- 
ing tip from a remote comer, where, like the 
patron saint of fat boys, — the immortal ifor- 
ner, — he had been devouring a Christmas pie, 
though not with the coolness and deliberation 
which characterized that young gentleman’s 
proceeding. JDickens. 

Horn Grate. One of “two gates of 
sleep ” in the under- world, spoken 
of by Tirgil in the “ iEneid,” Book 
TL, one of which is made of horn, 
the other of shining white ivory- 
Through that of horn, true visions or 
dreams are sent up to men- 

So too the Necklace, though we saw it van- 


ish through the Hom Gate of Dreama, and in 
my opinion man hhall never more behold it, 
yet its activity ceasee not, nor will. Carlyle. 

Hornie, Aiild. See Auiaiy Hoenie. 

Horse Latitiides. A name given by 
.seamen to a bank or region of calms 
in the Atlantic Ocean, between the 
parallels of 30° and 35° Ti. The 
name is said to he derived from the 
circumstance that vessels formerly 
bound troni New England to the 
West Indies, with a deck -load of 
horses, w’ere often delayed in this 
calm belt, and, for want of water, 
were obliged to throw the animals 
overboard. 

Hor-ten'si-o. A suitor to Bianca, 
in Shakespeare’s “Taming of the 
Shrew.” 

Ho'ras(9). [Gr. ’‘Opo?.] (Jfyth.) The 
Egyptian god of the sun, correspond- 
ing* to the Grecian Apollo. He was a 
son of Osiris and Isis, and along with 
his mother avenged his father’s death 
by vanquishing Typhon in a great 
battle (see Osiris), and taking his 
place as king of the gods. He is 
often represented as a child seated 
on a lotus-tiower, with his linger on 
his lips, and hence has been regard- 
ed as the god of silence. His wor- 
ship extended to Greece, and even to 
Rome. 

Hot'spnr. An appellation for a person 
of a warm or vehement disposition, 
and therefore ^ven to the famous 
Hany’ Percy. The allusion is to one 
who rides * in hot haste, or spurs 
hotly. 

It is probable that he . . • forgot, amid the 
hundreds of thousands which Palis contains, 
what small relation the number of his 
inithful and devoted followers bore, not only 
to th(H«i who were perilously engaged in fac- 
tions hostile to him, but to the great mass, 
who, in Hotsfpttr's phrase, loved their own 
shops or bams better than his house. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Hot'spnr of Debate. A sobriquet 

S 'ven by Macaulay to the Earl of 
erby ('b. 1799), on account of his 
fiery* invective and vehemence of 
declamation. 

Hours. See Hor.e. 

House of T*ame. The title of a cele- 
brated poem of Chaucer’s, and the 
name of a magnificent palace de- 
scribed in it as built upon a mountain 
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of ice, and supported by rows of 
pillars, on which are inscribed the 
names of the most illustricms poets. 
Here the goddess Fame, seated on 
her throne, dispenses her capricious 
and unjust judgments to the crowds 
who come to solicit her favors. 

BCoussain, Prince. See PEtMCE 

Houssain. 

Houylnnlinnis. A name given by 
Swift, in his imaginary “Travels 
into several Remote Nations of the 
World, by Lemuel Gulliver,” to a 
race of horses endo-vved with reason. 
The word seems intended to be sug- 
gestive of the ichinnyuuf of a horse. 
It is a dissyllable, and mav be pro- 
nounced hoo-inmz^, or hoo'mmz, but 
the voice should properly be qua- 
vered in sounding the n. 

Nay, woTild kind Jove my or^ns so dispose 
To hymn harmonious Moityhnhmns through 
the nose, 

I’d call thee Moui/knhmn, that high-sounding 
name; 

Thy children’s nc^es all should twang the 
same. Tope, 

“ True, true, — &y, too true,” replied the 
Dominie, his Jloitf/hruima laugh sinking into 
an hysterical giggle. Sir fV. Scott. 

If the Houi/JiiiJitinis should ever catch me, 
and, finding me particularly vicious and un- 
manageable, send a raan-tamer to Earey-fy 
me, I ’ll tell you what drugs he would have to 
take, and how he would have to use them. 

Hciines. 

Hd'^re, Miss. A personage who figures 
in Richardson’s novel of “Clarissa 
Harlowe.” 

“Miss Howe is an admirably 
sketched character drawn in strong con- 
trast to that of Clarissa, yet worthy of 
being her friend, with more of worldly per- 
spicacity. though less of abstracted prin- 
ciple, and who. when they aigne upon 
points of doubt and delicacy, is often 
able, by going directly to the question at 
issne, to start the game, while her more 
gifted correspondent does but beat the 
bush. Her high spirit and disinterested 
devotion for her liriend. acknowledging, 
as she does on all occasions, her own in- 
feriority, show her in a noble pmnt of 
view-^' Sir If'. Scott. 

Hubbard, and Hubberd, Mother. 
See Mother Hubbard, and Mother 
Hubberd. 

Hub of the Universe. A jocular 
designation of the state - house ^ in 
Boston, Massachusetts, originatiiig 
with the American humorist, Oliver 


Wendell Holmes ; sometimes ex- 
tended, in its apph cation, to the city 
itself. 

Hu'di-br2,s. The title and hero of a 
celebrated satirical poem by Samuel 
Butler (16(lO-lb'8U). Hudibras is a 
Presbyterian justice, of the time of the 
Commonwealth, who, fired with the 
same species of madness as the Don 
Quixote of Cetvantes, sets out (in 
company with his squire, Ralph, an 
Independent clerk, with whom he is 
almost always engaged in contro- 
versy) to correct abuses, and to en- 
force the observance of the strict 
laws enacted by’ parliament for the 
suppression of the sports and amuse- 
ments of the people. 

Butler 38 said to have taken the 
name of his hero from the old romances 
of chivalry. Sir Hugh de Bras bein?: the 
appellation of one of the knights of Ar- 
thur's fe-bnlous Round Table. A “Sir 
Hnddibras ’’ figures in Spenser's “ Taeiy 
Queen,” and is described as *" an hanly 
man,” but - more huge in strength tiMin 
Tvise in works." Huddibras wag aL«o 
the name of a fabulous king of England, 
who is said to have founded Canterbury, 
Winchester, and Shaftesbury. 

He becain e wretched en ongh. As was n stu- 
ra], with haggard scarcity threatening him in 
the distance, and m) vehement a soul lan- 
guishing in restless inaction, and forced there- 
by, like Sir UucHbras'sn sword by mst, 

“ To eat into itself, for lack 
Of something else to hew and hack ! ” 

CarJple. 

Hug^gins aoid Mug'gms. A jocular 
embodiment of vulgar pretension. 

It has been suggested that these 
names are a corruption of Hooge en Mo- 
gendc (high and mighty), words occur- 
ring in the style of the States General of 
Holland, much ridiculed by English writ- 
ers of the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, as, for example, in the following 
couplet : — 

Bnt I have sent him for a token 
To your Low-Countay Jlogen Mogen. 

Hudibras. 

“ Although we have never felt the 
least inclination to indulge in conjectural 
etymology, ... we cannot refrain, for 
once, from noticing the curious coin- 
cidence between the names of Odin's 
ravens, Hngin and Munin, — Mind and 
Memory,— and those of two personages 
who figture so often in our comic literature 
as Messrs. Huggins and Mugpns. . . . 
Should this conjectwe. for it is nothing 
dse, be well founded, one of ihe most 
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poetical Id^ in the whole range of my- 
thology would, in thii? plodding, piacti- 
cai, spianing-jenny age of ours, have thus 
undergone a most singular metamor- 
phosis KadnotU. 

■Wliitford aBd Mitford joined the train, 
Jiuggias and ilujtjim ti-oux Chick JLane, 
And Clutterfauck, v, ho got a trpraia 
Before the plug wjs iband. 

JReJected --Iddresse*. 

Hugli of Liacoln. A legeadaiy per- 
sonage who forms the subject of 
Chaucer’s Prioress’s Tale,” and 
also of an ancient English ballad. 
The story has its origin in the chron- 
icle of Slatthew Paris, who, in his 
account of the reign of Henry III-, 
relates, that, in the year 1255, the 
Jews of Lincoln stole a boy named 
Hugh, of the age of eight years, 
whom, after torturing for ten days, 
they crucified before a large number 
of their people, in contempt of the 
death of the Founder of Christianity. 
Eighteen of the richest and most 
distinguished Jews of Lincoln were 
hanged for participation in this mur- 
der, while the body of the child was 
buried with the honors of a martyr, 
in Lincoln Cathedral. The storj^ has 
been generally di-scredi ted by modem 
historians. Wordsworth has given a 
modernized version of Chaucer’s tale. 

Hugh Roe, [That is. Red Hugh.] 
The eldest son of Sir Hugh O’Don- 
nell, of Ireland, who flourished at the 
time of the intestine wars of that 
country, in the reign of Elizabeth. 
He was a man of great abilities and 
ambition. 

Hugin ( hoo ^gm ). [Old K orse, thought, 
intellect.] (Scam. Myth.) One of 
Odin’s two rav'ens, who carried him, 
news from earth, and who, when not 
thus employed, perched upon his 
shoulders. See Huggins ajtd Mug- 
gins. 

JEngon (u'gd“', 34, 62). A kind of 
evil spirit, in the popular superstition 
of France, a sort of ogre made use 
of to frighten children. It has been 
said that from him the French Prot- 
estants were called Huguenots,” on 
account of the desolation resulting 
from the religious wars which were 
imputed to them; but the assertion 
is an incorrect one. 


Huguenot Pope. [Fr. Le Pape de$ 
IiuyiieTwis.\ A title bestowed upon 
Philippe de Momay (1549-1623;, a 
distinguished Ireiich nobleman, and 
an able supporter of the Protestant 
cause. He was so called on account 
of the ability of Ins arguments and 
the weignt of his personal influence 
in behalf of the reformed religion. 

Humphrey, Duke. See Duke 
HU3IPHEEY. 

Humphrey, Master. See Master 
Humphrey. 

Humphrey, Old, See Old Hum- 
phrey. 

Hundred Hays. [Fr. Les Cent 
Jours.] A name given to the period 
which intervened between the en- 
trance of Napoleon Bonaparte into 
Paris (]!klarch 20, 1815), after Ws 
escape from the island of Elba, and 
his abdication in favor of his son 
(June 22). 

Hunkers. See Old Hunkers. 

Hunter, Mr. and Mrs. Heo. Char- 
acters in Dickens’s “ Pickwick Pa- 
peK?,” distinguished, as the name in- 
dicates, for ^eir desire to make the 
acquaintance of all the lions” of the 
day. 

Mr. Dickens was tke grand object of inter- 
est to the whole tribe of Xeo Hunters, male and 
female, of the metropolis. Qu. liev. 

Huon of Bordeaux, Sir (hoPdo'). 
The hero of one of the romances of 
chivalry bearing his name. He is 
represented as having been a great 
favorite of Oberon, the faiiy king. 
An abstract of this romance inay he 
found in Dunlop’s “ History of Fic- 
tion,” or in Keightley’s Fairy My- 
tholog}’-.” The adventures of ^ir 
Huon form the subject of Wieland’s 
beautiful poem of Oberon,” known 
to the English reader by Sotheby’s 
translation. 

I will carry him off from the very foot of the 
eallows into the land of fa6ry, like King Ar- 
thur, or Su* JSTuoa of Bordeemx, or tJsrero the 
Dane. Sir If. Scott. 

Hurdo-thrum'bo. The chief char- 
acter in a play, entitled “ Hurlo- 
thrumbo, or The Supernatural,” by 
Samuel Johnson (d. 1773), an Eng- 
li.sh actor and dramatic writer. The 
whimsicalness and originality of this 
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play, which is an absurd compound 
ox extravagant incidents and uncon- j 
nected diaiogaeb, ga\ e it great suc- 
cess* 

Conisdder, then, before, like Murlothntmbo. 
iou tiinv i our club at any creed on earth. 
That, tiie simple acciaent of bath. 

You xuigiit iiave been Jugn-pneat to ^umbo 
juiiioo. Mood. 

Hy^l-cin'tiius- [Gr. ‘Ycbctt'ao?.] ( Gr. 
jtium. Myth.) A Spartan boy of 
extraordinary beauty, beloved^ by 
Apollo, wUo unintentionally killed 
him in a game oi quoits. Anotner 
lonn of tile myth is that he was 
beloved also by Zephyrus or Boreas, 
who, from jealousy of Apollo, drove 
the quoit of the god against the head 
of the boy, and thus killed him. 
Apollo changed the blood that was 
spilt into a flower called the hyacinth, 
on the leaves of which there appeared 
the exclamation of woe, AI, AI (alas, 
alas), or the letter Y, the initial of 

*Yoxtv0os- 

Hy'a-dgs. [Gr. ‘Ydfie?, the rainy.] 
{Gr. <f Rom. Myth.) A class "of 
nymphs commonly said to be seven 
ill number, and "their names to be 
Ambrosia, Eudora, Pedile, Coronis, 
Polyxo, Phyto, and Thyene or Dione. 
They were placed among the stars 
(forming the constellation Taurus), 
and were thought to threaten rain 
when they ro&e with the snn- 

Hy'drS, [Gr. 'YSpo.] (Gr. ^ Rom. 
2fyth.) A many-headed water-ser- 
pent which inhabited the marshes of 
Lema, in Argolis, near the sea-coast- 
As fast as one of its heads was cut 
off, two sprang up in its place. Her- 
cules, however, killed it with the 
assistance of his friend lolaus. 

Hy-ge'i-S (20). [Gr. *Yyifiu, ’Ywio.] 
(Gr. if Rom. My^h.) The goddess 


of health, a daughter of jEsculapios. 
in worKs of art, sue is usually repre- 
sented as a blooming virgm, with a 
snake, the symbol or iiealth, drinking 
Horn a cup neld m her iiaiiii. |_vv rit- 
teu also Hy gea and Hygia.] 

Hydas. [Gr. 'YAas.J {Gr. f Rom. 
Myth.) A beautiiuJ youth passion- 
ately loved by Hercules, wiiom he 
accompamed on tiie Argonauric ex- 
pedition. He was carried oft' by the 
uympas on the coast of Mysia, as 
he was drawing water from ”a toun- 
tain. Hercules long sought for Mm 
in vain. 

The self-fiame lay 

■Which melted in muMC, the night beftare. 
From lips as the lips of Mi/ias sweec. 

And moved like twin ruses which zephyrs 
meet. Whiittec. 

Hy'men, or Hym^e-nae'us. [Gr. 
"YfiTqv, ‘Yju^aio?.] { Gr. f Rom. Myth.) 
The god of marriage, a son of Bac- 
chus and Tenus, or, according to 
some, of Apollo and one of the Muses. 
He is represented as a winged boy 
crowned with a garland, and hav- 
ing a bridal torch and a veil in his 
hand. 

There let oftapp«tr 

In safEhsn lobe, with taper dear- Mition. 

Hyperboreans. [Gr. ‘Yn-eogobeo*., i. e. 
dwellers beyond Boreas, or the north 
wind ; Lat. iSiypcr^orct.] ( Gr. f Rom. 
Myth.) A fabulous people living at 
the farthest north, suppKised by the 
Greeks to be the favorites of A^IIo, 
and therefore in the enjoyment of 
a terrestrial paradise and everlasting 
youth and health. 

H^-pe^rl-on (9) (chmcol pron. hip'e- 
ri'on). [Gr. 'Yireo-wi-l* ( Gr. f Rmi. 

One of the Titans, a son of 
Ccelus and Terra, and the father of 
Sol, Luna, and Aurora. 
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I-ac^clms. [Gr. *Iokxo?]. ( Gr. f Rom. 
MyUi.) A poetic surname of Bacchus- 

Xaga'i-mo (yak^i-mo). The name of 
an Italian villain, in Shaaespeare’s 

Cynibeline,” celebrated lor tiie art, 
ad(^re^^i, audacity, and ill success, 
witd whicli he attempts the ciiastity 
of Imogen, the wife of Bosthumus, 
and tor the daring imposture by 
wliich he conceals the dereat of his 
project. 

I know where she kept that packet she had, 
— and can steal m and out of her chamber 
like JaddiiUi. JCkacktu-aij. 

lago (e-fBgo). The “ancient,” or en- 
sign, of Othello, in Shakespeare’s 
tragedy of tiiis name ; ” a benig of 
motiveless malignity, passionless, self- 
possessed, skeptical oi all truth and 
purity, — the abstract of the reasoning 
poweV in the highest state of activit}', 
butwitho'ut love, ^ntliout veneration, 
a being next to de\il, and only not 
quite devil, and yet a character which 
Shakespeare has attempted and exe- 
cuted without scandal.” 

Richard Plantaj^net was one of those, who, 
in lago's words, would not serve God b^anse 
it was the Devil w'ho bade him. Sir W. Scott. 

I-ap'e-tUS. [Gr- ’laTrerd?.] ( Gr. ^ 
Rom. JfyfL) A Titan or a giant, 
the father of Atlas, Prometheus, and 
Epimetheus, regarded hv the Greeks 
as the ancestor of the human race. 

I-be^ri-5 (9). [Gr, *l^^ 7 pta.] The 
Greek name of Spain; sometimes 
used by ancient Latin authors, and 
also in modem poetry. 

Art thou too fallen, Iberia f Do we see 
The robber and the murderer weak as we? 

Coicper. 

Ic^-rus. [Gr. ’'Ijcapo^.l ( Gr. ^ Rom. 
Mijh.) A son of Daedalus, who, 
flying vrith his father out of Crete, 
soared so high that the sun melted 
his wings, and he fell into the sea, 
— which was called after him the 
Icarian Sea. 

Belleisle is an imaginaiy snn-frod; but the 
poor Jrarrfs, tempted nloft in th"t pinner ir+o 
the earnest elemeutR, and meltinir at once 
into qtulls and rags, is a tragic reality! 

Ccarlyle. 


Sgr* For the to the Scheme of 


I-dom'e-neus. [Gr. T8o/xevaJ?.] ( Gr. 

Rom. Myth.)^ A king of Crete, 
celebrated for his beautv’, and tor his 
braver^' at the siege of I'roy. whither 
he led the Cretans. He was banished 
from his dominions by his own sub- 
jects lor briugingaplagiie upon them 
in consequence ot sacrificing his son 
on account of a vow tvliich he had 
made to Xeptune in a tempest. 

Idima (e-doo^nt.) {Scand. ^fy1h.) The 
goddess of youth, and the wife of 
Bragi. She was the guardian of the 
apples of immortality, the juice of 
which gave the gods perpetual youth, 
healdi, and beauty. [Written also 
Idun, Idunna.] 

I-ger'n| (4). The beautiful wife of Gor- 
lois, Duke of Tintadiel, or Tintagel, 
in Cornwall, and mother of the illus- 
trious Arthur, by Uther, a legendary 
king of Britain, whom Merlin, the 
reno'wmed magician, changed into the 
semblance of Gorlois, thus enabling 
him to impose upon the duke’s wife, 
for whom he had conceived a violent 
passion. [ W litteu also I g e r n e and 
Y guerne.] 

i-li'o-nems. [Gr- ’lAiovei'v.j ( Gr. ^ 
Rom. Myth.\ 1. A son of Kiobe, 
unintentionally killed, while prating, 
bv Apollo. 

’2. A Trojan, distinguished for his 
eloquence. 

nT-thy'i-a (20). [Gr. ( Gr. 

Myth.) The goddess of birth, who 
came to women in travail, and short- 
ened or protracted the labor, accord- 
ing as she happened to he kindly 
disposed or the reverse. She cor- 
responds with the Roman Luctno. 
Homer mentions more tlian one, and 
calls them daughters of Hera, or 
Juno. 

HT-nm, oi' HT-Sm. [Gr. ’’lAtov.] A 
poetical name for Troy, which was 
founded by Ilus. 

Hl-grounded Peace. ( Fr. 

The name commonlv given to a 
treaty between the fiuguenots and 

aatioii," with the accompanying Explanattona, 
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the Roman Catholics, concluded 
March 23, 1568. It was a mere j 
stratagem on the part of the latter to 
weaken their opponents, and was soon 
broken. [CaUed also Lame aiui Uu- 
stable Peace and Patch td-up Peace,] 

ULuminated Doctor. [Lat. Bociov 
llluminatus,] 1. A title bestowed 
upon Raymond Lulle, or Lullv (1235- 
1315), a distingnished scholastic, and 
author of the system called “Ars 
LuHiana,'’ which was taught through- 
out Europe tor several centuries, and 
the purpose of which was to prove 
that the mysteries of faith are not 
contrary to reason. 

2. A title conferred upon John 
Tanler (1294-1361), a celebrated 
German mystic, on account of the 
visions he "professed to have seen, 
and the spiritual voices he professed 
to have heard. 

3. An honorary appellation given 
to Francois de Mairoue (d. 1327), a 
French religious writer. 

IRuminator, The. A surname com- 
monly given to St. Gregory of Arme- 
nia, a celebrated bishop of the primi- 
tive church, whose memory is held in 
great reverence b^’’ the Greek, Coptic, 
Abyssinian, Armenian, and Roman 
Catholic churches. 

ImTac. A character in Dr. Johnson’s 

Rasselas.” 

Im'o-gen. The wife of Posthumus, 
and the daughter of Cymbeline by a 
deceased wife, in Shalcespeare's play 
of this name. She is distinguished 
for her unalterable and magnanimous 
fidelity to her mistaken husband, by 
whom" she is unjustly' persecuted. 

“ Of all Shakespeare’s women,” says 
Hazlitt, ^*she is, perhaps, the most 
tender and the most artless.” 

Imogine, The Dair. See Faijr Imo- 

Imperial City. One of the names by 
which Rome — for many ages the 
seat of empire — is familiarly known. 

Imperlnneiit, The Curious. See 
CuEious Impeetinent, The. 

Ind.- A poetical contraction of India. 

High on a throne of royal state, which fer 
Outshone the wwlth or Ormm and of Imd. — 
Sahm e^ted sat. 


In'drS. [Sansk., the discoverer, set?., 
of the doings of the world-] ( Hindu 
Myth.) The ever youthful god of 
the firmament, and the omnipotent 
niler of the eiements. He is a most 
important p>ersoiiage in Indiau fable. 
In tlie Vedic period of the Hindu 
religion, he occupied a foremost rank, 
and, though degraded to an inierior 
position in the Epic and Puranic pe- 
riods, he long enjoyed a great legend- 
aiy popularity. In works of art, he 
is represented as riding on a ipgantie 
elephant. 

“ Then," as Ihdra says of Kehama, “ then 
was the time to strike.” J/ocoatoy. 

Jjn'gSlds-by, Thomas. A pseudonym 
adopted by the Rev. Richard Barham 
(1788-1845), author of a series of hu- 
morous tales in verse entitled “ The 
Ingoldsby Legends,” — wild and 
wondrous stories of chivalry, witch-, 
craft, and diablerie^ related in singu- 
larly rich and flexible meter, and in 
language in which the intermixture 
of the modern cant phrases of soci- 
ety with antiquarian pedantiy pro- 
duces a truly comic efiect. 

IjoiqTiity, The. A personage who 
figured in the old English moralities, 
mysteries, and other dramas; the 
same as The Met. See Vice, The. 

InTde, Mr. Thomas (ingkd). The 
hero of a story by Sir Richard Steele 
in the “ Spectator” (Ko. 11 ); a young 
Englishman who got lost in the 
Spanish Main, where he fell in love 
with a young Indian maiden named 
Yarico, with whom he lived for many 
months; but, having discovered a 
vessel on the coast, he w'ent with her 
to Barbadoes, and there sold her into 
slavery. The story of Inkle and 
Yarico has been made the subject of 
an opera by George (Jolman. 

Imaamorato, Orlamdo. See Oeiajst- 
no. 

In'nis-fail. An ancient name of 
Ireland, signityiiig the isle of destiny. 

Oh ! once the harp of latnisfaiT 
Was stniTi^ fbll high to notes of gladness; 

But yet it often told a tale 
Of more prevailing mdness. €km.pbe.lL 

Innooeiits, The. A name given, from 
early times, to the infants whom 
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Herod massacred at BetMehein. They i 
were termed in Latin imujctnttSj irom j 
iw, not, and nocere^ to hurt. These ! 
harmless ones were revered by the j 
Church from the first, and honored, ; 
on the third day after Christmas, as i 
martyrs; and with them \vere con- 
nected many strange observances, 
such as tlie festival of the boy-bi&hop, 
and, in opposition to this, the whip- 
ping children out of their beds on that 
morning. In the modern Church, the 
feast of the Holy innocents is cele- 
brated as a special holiday by the 
^rnong, and many curious aiid sport- 
ive customs connected with it prevail 
in Catholic countries. The relics of 
the Holy Innocents were great fa- 
vorites in the Middle Ages- The 
Massacre of the Innocents is the sub- 
ject of a poem by John Baptist Ma- 
rino (15t)t)-1025),*the Italian poet. 

jL'ho. [Gr. ’lyw.] (Gr. f Earn. Myth.) 

A daughter of Cadmus and Heimione, 
sister of Semele, and wife of Athamas, 
king of Thebes. Being pursued by 
her husband, — who had become rav- 
ing mad, — she threwr hemelf into the 
sea with her son Melicertes, "where- 
upon they were both changed into 
sea-deities. 

Inspired Idiot. A sobriquet allied 
by Horace Walpole to Oliver wld- 
srnith (1728-1774:), on account of his 
exquisite genius, his ungainly per- 
son, his awkward manners, and his 
frequent blunders and absui^ties. 

Interpreter, The. A personage in 
Bunyau’s allegorical romance, The 
Pilgnm’s Progress,” designed to sym- 
bolize the Holy Spirit. Christian, on 
his way to the Celestial City, called 
at the Tnterpreter’s house, where he 
was showm many wronderful sights, 
the remembrance of which was “ as 
a goad in his sides to prick him for- 
ward ” in his journey. 

Invincible Armada^ See Akmada, 
The Ixvixcible. 

Invincible Doctor- [Lat. Doctor 
ImdnvUn.lis.'] An appellation con- 
ferred upon William of Occam, a 
celebrated English scholastic of the 
fourteenth century, on account of his 
rigorously logical and rational treat- 
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ment of Nominalism, of which he 
w-as a zealous advocate. 

I'o. [Gr. Iti.] (Gr. Rom. Myth.) 
A daughter of Inachus, king of Argos. 
She w-as beloved by Jupiter, who 
turned her into a cow, tearing the 
jealous}’’ of Juno. Juno, however, 
set the hundred-eyed Argus to w’atch 
her, and J upiter m return had him 
killed by Mercury. Thereupon lo 
was smitten wdth madness by J uno, 
and, wandering about, came at last to 
Egj’pt, where she was restored to her 
own form, married Kuig Osiris, and, 
after death, w’as w'orshiped by the 
Egpytians under the name of Isis. 

Po-la'us. [Gr. ’lo\aos.] ( Or. Rom. 
Myth.) A son of Iphieles, and a 
faithful friend and servant of Her- 
cules. He assisted his master in 
destroying the Lentaean hydra. See 
Hekcules and Hydka. 

IphT-ge-ni'^a. [Gr. ’I(^>L 7 eveta.] ( Or. ^ 
Rom. Myth.) A daughter of Agamem- 
non and Clytemnestra. Her father 
ha’ving killed in Aulis a favorite deer 
belonging to Diana, the soothsayer 
Calchas declared that Iphigenia must 
be .sacrificed to appease the wrath of 
the goddess. But w’hen she w'as on 
the point of being slain, Diana carried 
her in a cloud to Tauris, and made 
her a priestess in her temple. 

I'phis. [Gr. {Gr. ^ Rom. 

Myth.) A Cyprian youth w’ho hanged 
himself because his love for the high- 
born Anaxarete was not reciprocated, 
and wrhose fate the gods avenged by 
changing Anaxarete to stone. 

I'rSs (9). An attendant on Cleopatra, 
in Shakespeare’s tragedy of “ Antony 
and Cleopatra.” 

I-re'^ne. [Gr. Elpjjvrj.j {Myth.) The 
goddess of peace among the Greeks. 

I'ris (9). [Gr. {Gr. (f Rom. 

Myth.) The daughter of Thaumas 
and Electra, and sister of the Harpies. 
She was one of the Oceanides, and 
messenger of the gods, more partic- 
ularly of Juno. She is generally 
regarded as a ■personificaticm of tlie 
rainbow; but the prevalent notion 
among the ancients seems to have 
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■been tbat the rainboTr ivas only the | 
path on which Iris traveled between \ 
heaven and earth, and that it there- i 
fore appeared whenever the goddess i 
wanted it, and vanished when it was | 
no longer needed- ; 

TrishL Agitator. An epithet applied 
to Daniel O’Connell (1775-1847), the 
leader of the political movements in 
Ireland for the emancipation ofKoman 
Catholics from civil disabilities, and 
for the repeal of the Act of Union 
betw^een Great Britain and Ireland, 
which was passed on the 2d of Jul}", 
1800. 

Irisii ISTiglit. {JEng. Eist.) Anight 
of agitation and terror in London, 
after the flight of James II., occa- 
sioned by an unfounded report that 
the Irish Catholics of Feversham’s 
army had been let loose to murder 
the Protestant population, men, wom- 
en, and children. 

Iroldo (e-robdo). A character in 
Bojardo’s “ Orlando Innamorato, ” 
distinguished for his friendship for 
Prasildo. See Prasildo. 

Iron Age. [Lat. Ferrea cetas.'] ( Gr. 
t/ Rom, Myth.) The last of me four 
ages into which the ancients divided 
the history of the human race; the 
age of Pluto, characterized by the 
prevalence of crime, fraud, cunning, 
and avarice, and the absence of honor, 
truth, justice, and piety. 

Iron Arm. [Fr- Bras de. F'er-J A 
surname or sobriquet given to Fran- 
cois de Lanoue (1531-1591), a famous 
Calvinistic captain, who died at the 
siege of Lamballe, in the service of 
Heniy IV. 

Iron City. A name popularly given, 
in the United States, to Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania, a city distinguished 
for its" numerous and immense iron 
manufactures. 

Iron Duke. A familiar title given to 
the Duke of W ellington. According 
to his biographer, the Rev. George 
Rtibert Gleig, this sobriquet arose out 
of the building of an iron steamboat, 
which plied between Liverpool and 
Dublin, and which its owners called 
the Duke of W ellington.” The term 
“ Iron Duke ” was first applied to the 
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vessel; and by and by, rather in jest 
than in earnest, ir -was transferred to 
the Duke himself. It had no reference 
whatever, at the outset, to any peculi- 
arities, or assumed peculiarities, in his 
disposition; though, from the popu- 
lar belief that he never entertained a 
single generous feeling toward the 
masses, it is sometimes understood as 
a figurative allusion to his supposed 
hostility to the interests of the lower 
orders- 

Iron Hamd. A surname of Gottfried, 
or Goetz, von Berlichingen, a famous 
predatory burgrave of the sixteenth 
century," who, at the siege of Land- 
shut, Tost his right hand, which was 
replaced by one of iron, yet shown 
at Jaxthausen. Goethe "has made 
him the subject of an historic drama. 

Iron Mask- See IVIask, Iron. 

Ironside. 1. A surname conferred 
upon Edmund II. (989-1016), king 
of the Anglo-Saxons, on account 
either of liis great strength, or else 
of the armor which he wore. [VT rit- 
ten also Ironsides.] 

2. (ITes'tor.) A name under 
which Sir Ricliard Steele edited the 
“ (Guardian.” 

3. (Sir.) One of the principal 
knights of King Arthur’s Round Ta- 
ble. See Round Table. 

Ironsides. 1. A name given to the 
English soldiers who served under 
Cromwell at Marston Moor, on ac- 
count of the great victory they there 
gained over the royalist forces, a vic- 
tory which gave them a world-wide 
reiiown for invincible courage and 
determination. 

2. An appellation popularly con- 
ferred upon the United States frigate 
“ Constiturion.” See Old Iron- 
sides. 

Irrefiragable Doctor. [Lat. Doctor 
IrrefragabiUs.l An honorary title 
bestowed upon Alexander Hales, an 
l^glish friar of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, distinguished as a scholastic 
^vine and philosopher. 

IsaBella. 1. Sister to Claudio, m 
Shakespeare’s “ Measure for Meas- 
ure,” and the heroine of the drama. 
See Anoelo. 
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2 . Tae lady-love of Zerbino, in 
Ariosto’s poem of “ Orlando J? nrioso.” 

Isaie le 'Triste. See Ysaie le 
Tristb. 

Isengrin ( e'zen-gren' ). The name of 
the wolf in the ancient and taiiioas 
animal-epos of Gennany, “ Iteinhard, 
or Keineeke, Tucbs.” “See Rexaru. 

I'sis. [Gr.’io-w.] (Myth) An Eg\-p- 
tian divinity, regarded as the god- 
dess of the “moon, and the queen of 
heaven. She was the mother of Ho- 
rns, and the wife of Osiris. She was 
sometimes represented with the head 
veiled, a symbol of mystery. Her 
worship spread from Egypt to Greece, 
Rome, and other parts of ancient 
Europe. The Greeks identitied her 
with lo. See lo, Osiris. 

The drift of the maker is dark, an /ris hid by 
the veil. Tennystm. 

lalandj TEe Ringing. See Ri^tgixg 

ISLAXD. 

Island City. A popular synonym for 
Montreal, the largest eitv of British 
America, built on an island of the 
same name. 

Island of Iiantems. [Fr. Vtle des 
IjinierntfSi.'j In the celebrated satire 
of Rabelais, an imaginary country 
inhabited by false pretenders to 
knowledge, called Lnnienwis, The 
name w*^ probably suggested by the 
“Cit}’" of Lanterns,” in the Greek 
romance of Lucian. See City op 
Lanterns. 

Island of St. Bran'dan. A marvel- 
ous fljing island, tlie subject of an 
old and widely spread legend of the 
Middle Ages, which exercised an in- 
fluence on geographical science down 
to a late period. It is represented as 
about ninety leagues in length, Mng 
west of the Canaries. This island 
appears on most of the maps of the 
tune of Columbus, and is laid down 
in a French geographical chart of as 
late a date as 1755, in which it is 
placed 5® W. of the island of Ferro, 
m lat. 29° 17. The name St. Bran- 
dan^ or B<»~nndan^ given to this im- 
aginary island, is said to be derived 
from an Irish abbot who flourished in 
the sixth century, and concerning 


whose voyage in search of the Isl- 
ands of Paradise many legends are 
related. Many expediiions w*ere sent 
torth in quest of tnis mysterious i&l- 
and, the last being trom Spain in 
1721 ; bat it always eluded the searcn, 
though it was sometimes seen by ac- 
cident. A king of Portugal is“said 
to have made a conditional cession 
of it to another xierson, “• when it 
should be lound.” Ihe ripamards 
believe this lost island to have been 
the retreat of tlieir King ilodrigo; 
the Portuguese assign it to their uon 
Sebastian. Its reality,” says Ir- 
ving, ” was for a long tune a iiiatter 
of hrm belief. The public, after try- 
ing all kinds of sophifi.try, took refuge 
in the supernatural to“ defend their 
favonte ciiimera. They maintained 
that it was rendered inaccessible to 
mortals by divine Providence, or by 
diabolical magic. Poetry, it is said,, 
owes to this popular belief one of 
its beautiful Actions; and the garden 
of Annida, where Rinaldo w^as de- 
tained enchanted, and w’hich Tasso 
laces in one of the Canary Isles, has 
een identifled writh the imaginary 
San Borandan.” The origin of this 
illurion has been ascribed to certain 
atmospherical deceptions, like that 
of the Fata Morgana. 

Island of the Seven Cities. x\n 
imaginary island, the subject of one 
of the popular traditions “concerning 
the ocean, w’hich were current in the 
time of Columbus. It is represented 
as abounding in gold, with magniA- 
cent houses and temples, and "high 
towers that shone at a distance. The 
legend relates, that, at the time of the 
conquest of Spain and Portugal by 
the Moors, when the inhabitants fled 
in every direction to escape from 
slavery, seven bishops, followed by a 
great number of people, took ship- 
ping, and abandoned themselves to 
their fate upon the high seas- After 
tossing about for a time, they landed 
upon an unknown island in the midst 
of the ocean. Here the bishops 
burned the ships to prevent the de- 
sertion of their followers, and found- 
ed seven cities. This mysterious isl- 
and is said to have been visited at 
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different times by navigators, wha, 
however, were never permitted to re- 
turn. 

Islands of ttie Blest. [Gr. Tiav Ma- 
Kttpwr Lat. FurtunaicB InsuheJ] 

{Gr. f kom. Myth.) Imaginary I 
ands in the west, abounding with the 
choicest products of nature. They i 
were supposed to be situated on the j 
coniines of die earth, in an ocean \ 
^warmed by the rays of the near set- i 
ting sun. Hither *the tavoriies of the 
gods were conveyed without dying, 
and dwelt in never ending joy. " The 
name tirst occurs hi Hesiod’s *' W orks 
and Days.” Herodotus applies the 
name to" an oasis in the desert of Ai- 
rica. It is also of common occur- 
rence in modern literature. 

Their place of birth alone is mute 
To sounds that echo further west 
Than your sires’ Ishinds of the Blest. 

Byron. 

Isle of Saints, or Island of Saints. [ 
[Lat. Insula Sanctorum.l A name ! 
by which Ireland was designated in 
the Middle Ages, on account of the 
rapid progress winch Christianity 
made in that country’, and the num- 
ber of learned ecclesiastics which it 
furnished. See .Holy Island, 1. 

“ My lord,” uttered with a Tcmacular rich- 
ness of intonation, gave him an assurance that 
we were from “the /slojul of Saints, and on 
the right road to heaven.” Sheil. 

Ismeno (tiz-raa''no). The name of a 
sorcerer in Tasso’s ‘‘Jerusalem De- 
livered.” 

I§'61de. The wife of King Mark of 
Cornwall, and the mistress of her 
nephew, Sir Tristram, of whom she 
became passionately enamored from 
hating drank a pliilter by mistake. 
Their illicit love is celebrated in 
many an ancient romance, and be- 
came proverbial during the Middle 
Ages. References to it are innnmer- 
able. She is often called Isolde the 
Fair, to distinguish her from Isolde 
of the White Eands^ a Breton prin- 
cess whom Tristram married after he 
undertook the conquest of the Holy 
Grail. See Tristkam, Sir. [Writ- 
ten also Iseult, Isoude,yseult, 
Ysolde, Ysolt, Ysoude, and, 
veiy erroneously, T s o n d e.] 


No art the jwJson might withstand; 

No medicine could be found 
Till lov ely Isolde's IDy hand 
Had probed the rankling wound. 

Sb' JV. Scott. 

Igfra-feel. {Mohammedan Myth.) The 
name of the angel w’hose otiice it 
will be to sound the trumpet at the 
resurrection. He is said to have the 
most melodious voice of any of God’s 
creatures. [Written also Israfil.} 

Is'um-brS^, Sir. The hero of an old 
romance of chivaliy, which cele- 
brates the painful lalSors and misfor- 
tumes visited upon him as a puiiLh- 
ment for his pride and presumption, 
and the happiness and blessings with 
which his penitence was hnally re- 
warded. 

Italian Moli^re (mod^f')* A title 
given to Carlo Goldoni (1707-1793), 
a distinguished Italian dramatist. 

Italian Pin'dar. A name given to 
Gabriello Chiabrera (155*2-1637), a 
celebrated Italian lyric poet, and one 
of the best modern imitators of Pin- 
dar. 

f-tlni'ri-el ( 6 ). [Heb., the discoveiy of 
God.] In Milton’s Paradise Lost,” 
an angel commissioned by Gabriel to 
search through Paradise, in company 
with Zephon, to find Satan, who ha"d 
eluded the vigilance of the angelic 
guard, and effected an entrance into 
the garden. 

Him . . . they found. 

Squat like a teed, close at the ear of Eve, 
Assaying by his devilish art to reach 
The oigans of her ikney, and with them forge 
Hluslons as he list, phantasma and dreanitj; 

Or ifj inspiring venom, he might taint 
The animal spirits ; . . . thence raise. 

At least, distempered, discontented thoughts, 
Vain hopes, vain aims, inordinate desires. 
Blown up with high conceits engendering 
pride. 

Him thus intent, Ithmiel with his spear 
Touched lightly; for no falsehood can endure 
Touch of celestial temper, but returns. 
Offeree, to its own likeness; up he starts, 
Discovered and burprised. 

Par. Lost, BTc. W, 

Such spirits have nothing to do with the 
detecting spear of Macaulay. 

He who at^es against it [Christianity], or 
for it, in this manner, may be regarded as 
mistaking its nature; the Ithnriel, though to 
our eyes ne wears a body and the fashion of 
armor, cannot be woxmded by material aid. 

Carlyle. 

I'vSji-Ii5e. The hero of Sir Walter 
Scott’s novel of the same name. He 
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figures as Cedric of Rotherwood’s dis- 
inherited son, the tavorite ot King 
Richard L, and the lover of the Lady 
Kowena, whom, in the end, he mar- 
ries. 

Ivanovitch, Ivan (e-van-' e-van'o- 
vitch). An imaginary personage, 
who is the embodiment of the pecu- 
liarities of the Russian people, in the 
same way as John Bull represents 
the English, and Jean Crapaud the 
Erench chamcter. He is described as 
a lazy, good-natured person. 

For the “Key to the Scheme 


Ivory GRtte. According to Virgil, a 
gate of sleep in the under -world, 
wrought of shining white ivory, 
through which the infernal gods send 
up false dreams to earth. See Hoej? 
Gate. 

Ix-E6ii. [Gr. ( Gr. ^ Rom, 

Myth.) A king of the Lapithse 
in Thessaly, and father of the Cen- 
taurs- For his presumptuous impiety 
he was sent to hell, and there bound 
to a perpetually revolving fiery 
wheel. 
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Tack. [An Anglicized form of the Fr. 
Jacques {from Lat. Jacobus^ James), 
the commonest Christian name in 
France, and hence a contemptuous 
expression for a peasant or common 
man; introduced in the same sense 
into England, where it got into use 
as a diminutive or nickname of John, 
the commonest of all English Chris- 
tian names.] A general term of rid- 
icule or contempt tor a saucy or a 
paltiy fellow, or for one who puts 
himself forward in some olSce or em- 
ployment ; hence, any mechanical 
contriv'ance that supplies the place 
of an attendant; as, a lx)Ot^'ucA;. 'I'ay- 
lor, the Water-Poet,” in his “ Jack- 
a-lent,” thus enumerates some of the 
persons and things to which the name 
has been applied: — 

Of Jack-an-apt^s I list not to indite, 

Nor of Jack Daw ray goose’s quill shall 
write: 

Of Jack or' yewburj/ I will not repeat. 

Nor of Jack-of-bothsideA, nor or Skip-Jack 
create. 

To praise the turnspit Jack ray Muse ia 
mum, 

Nor of the entertainment of Jack Drum 

I ’ll not rehearse; nor of Jack Dag, Jadk 
Date. 

Jack Fool, or Jack-a-dandy, I relate; 

Nor of Black-jack at garth buttery bars, 

■Whose liquor oftentimes breeds household 
wars; 

Nor Jack of Dover, that Grand-Jury Jack, 

Nor Jack Same, the worst knave amongst 
the pack.” 

[Joc^'-a-Zejaf, a stuffed puppet dressed in 
rags, formerly thrown at in I^nt Jack- 
an-apes, or Jack-a-napes, a monkey, a buffoon, 
a fop. Jack Daw, the daw, a common Eng- 
lish bird. Jack of Xew mry. See below. Jack- 
of-hoih-mles, one who is or tries to be neutral. 
Skip-Ja€k,SLn upstart. JackDm'n. See Devm, 
JoHST. Jack Fool, a foolish person. See Fooi., 
Tom. Jack-a-dandy, ELfQg,a. coxc^mh. Black- 
jack, a leathern jug for household service. 
Jack of Dover, a ffsh, the sole. Jack iSattce, 
a saucy fellow.] 

Tack, OoloneL The hero of De Foe’s 
novel entitled “The History of the 
Most Remarkable Life and ilxtraor- 
dinan" Adventures of the truly Hon. 
Colonel Jacque, vulgarly called Col- 
onel Jack; ” a thief, whose portrait is 
drawn with great power. He goes to 
Virginia, and passes through all the 
gradations of colonial lile, from the 


[ state of a servant to that of an owner 
of slaves and plantations. 

Jack, Sixteen -string. See Six- 

teen-string Jack- 

Jaek and Gill, Characters in an 
ancient and popular nursery song, 
[Written also Jack and Jill.] 

‘•'•Julienne was in vogue among 
the Norman tkmili^, and it long pre- 
vailed in England as Jidyan: and, in- 
deed, it became so common as Gillian, 
that Jill [or GiU] was the regular com- 
panion of Jack, as sdll appears in nurs- 
ery rhyme, though now this good old 
form has entirely disapi>eared. except in 
the occasional un-English form of Juli- 
ana.’^ Yonge. 

How gallantly he extended, not his ana, 
in our modem Jack-and-Jitl sort of jBishion, 
but his right hand, to my mother. 

Sir E. Bidwer Lytton. 

Jack and the Bean-stalk. A le- 
gend of the nurseiT, which, like Jack 
the Giant-killer, is of ancient, and 
probably of Teutonic, origin. A boy 
■was sent by his mother to sell a cow, 
and met with a butcher, to whom he 
parted with her for a few colored 
beaus. His mother was very angiy, 
and threw them away. One” of them 
fell into the garden, and grew so 
rapidly in one night, that by morning 
the top reached the heavens. Jack 
ascended the -vine, and came to an 
extensive countiy. After divers ad- 
ventures, a fairy met him, and di- 
rected him to the house of a giant, 
from whom he acquired great wealth. 
He descended the vine, and as the 
giant attempted to follow him, he 
seized his hatchet and cut away the 
vine, when the giant fell and was 
killed. Jack and his mother lived 
afterward in comfort 

Jaek-in-lihe-Green. A character — 
a puppet — in the May-day games of 
England. Dr. Owen Pug'h says that 
Jack-in-the-Green, on May-day, was 
once a pageant representing Melva, 
or Melvas, king of the eountn^ now 
called Somersetshire, disguised in 
green boughs, as he lay in ambush 
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to steal King Arthur’s wife, as she 
Trent out hunting. 

Yesterday, being May -day, the more se- 
cluded part* of the metropolis were visited by 
Jack-in-ihe-Green^ and the nsuai group of 
grotesque attendants- London Hiiits, 1S44. 

Jack of IsTewbnry. A title given to 
John Winchcomb, the greatest cloth- 
ier in England, in the time of Henry 
VIIL He kept one hundred looms 
in his own house at Newbury, and 

) armed and clothed at his own ex- 
pense one hundred of his men, to 
march in the expedition against the 
Scots at Flodden Field. 

Jack Pudding. See Haxswurst. 

Jackson, StonewaXL See Stone- 

TVALL Jackson. 

Jack the Giant-killer. The name 
of a famous hero in the literature of 
the nursert', the subject of one of the 
Teutonic or Indo-European legends, 
which have become nationalized in 
England. Jack was a vahant Cor- 
nishman.” His first exploit was the 
killing of a huge giant named Cor- 
moran, which he accomplished, when 
a mere child, by artfully contriv'ing 
to make him fall'into a deep pit, and 
then knocking him on the head with 
a pick-ax. He afterward destroyed 
a great many Welsh monsters of the 
same sort, ti^eing greatly aided in Ms 
task by a coat of invisibility, a cap 
of knowledge, an irresistible sword, 
and shoes of incredible swiftness, — 
treasures which he tricked a foolish 
giant into giving him- For his inv^al- 
nable services in ridding the country 
of such undesirable inhabitants, he 
was made a knight of Arthur’s Round 
Table, married to a duke’s daughter, 
and presented wtith a large estate. 

Before we dismiss the giganti- 
cide, we must remark that most of his 
giants rest upon good romanoe author- 
ity ; or, to speak more correctly, Jack’s 
history is a popular and degraded version 
of the traditions upon which our Er- 
nest romances are founded.” Qm. Rev. 

Not only single words come to attest onr 
common ancestry ; but many a nursery 
legend or terse &ble crops out in one 
country after another, either in lofty my- 
tholc^y or homelv hon.«ehold tale. For 
instance, the Persian trick of Ameen and 
the Ghool recurs in the Scandinavian visit 


of Thor to Loki, which has come down to 
Germany in ‘ The Brave Little Tailor,’ and 
to us in * Jack the Giant-killer.’ ” Yon^e. 

Our ‘ Jack the Giant-killer ' is clear- 
I}' the last modern transmutation of the 
old BritLh legend, told in Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, of Coriueus the Trojiin. the com- 
panion of the Trojan Brutus when he first 
settles in Britain ; which Corineus, being 
a very strong man, and particularly good- 
humored. is satisfied with being king of 
Cornwall, and killing out the aboriginal 
giants there, leaving to Brutus all the rest 
of the island, and only stipulating, that, 
whenever there is a peculiarly difficult 
giant in any part of Brutus’s dominions, 
he shall be sent for to finish the fellow.” 

Masson. 

While he [Junius] walks, like Jack the 
Giant-killer, in a coat of darkness, he may do 
much mischief with little strength. Johnsotu 

They say she [Meg Merrilies] . . , can gang 
any gate likes, like Jack the Giant-kilh ■' 
in the ballant, with his coat o’ darkness and 
Ms shoon o’ swiftness. Sir W. Scott. 

He made up for this turnspit eonstaiction 
by striding to such an extent, that you would 
have sworn he had on the seven-leagued boots 
of Jack the Giant-killer ; and so high did he 
tread on parade, that his soldiers were s<»me- 
times alarmed lest he should trample himself 
xmder foot. W. h'ving. 

Jack-with-the-Lantem. In the 

superstition of fonmer times, an evil 
spirit who delighted in leading be- 
nighted and unwarv travelers astray 
from their path, t>y assuming the 
appearance of a light like that of a 
candle. This superstition, as is well 
known, had its origin in the ignis- 
fatuus., a luminous meteor seen in 
summer nights over morasses, grave- 
yards, and other spots where there is 
a great accumulation of animal or 
vegetable substances, and caused, as 
is supposed, by the spontaneous ig- 
nition of a gaseous compound of 
phosphorus and hydrogen, resulting 
from their decompo.^ition. [Written 
also Jack o’ Lantern.] 

Jacob’s Ladder. A ladder seen in a 
vision by Jacob, the Jewish patriarch. 
“ And hie dreamed, and behold, a lad- 
der set upon the earth, and the top 
of it reached to heaven : and behold, 
the angels of God ascending and de- 
scending on it.” ( Gen. xxviii. 12.) 

All of air they were, all soul and form, so 
lovely, like mysterious priestesses, in whose 
hana was the invisible Jacob's Ladder, where- 
by man might mount into very h^ven. 

Ck^lyle. 
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JaFfi^r. A prominent character in j 
Otw^ay's ‘‘ \ enice Preserved.” He 
joins with Pierre and others in a con- ! 
spiraey aj?ainst the Venetian senate, i 
hut communicates the secret to his • 
wife, Belvidera, and she, anxious to [ 
save the life of her father, a senator, 
prevails on Jatiier to disclose the 
plot. This he does uprm the solemn 
assurance of pardon for himself and 
friends ; but, on discovering the per- 
fidy of the senate, who condemn the 
conspirators to death, he stabs his 
friend Pierre, to prevent his being 
broken on the wheel, and then stabs 
himself. 

“I have it!” said Bnnce, “I have it!” and 
on he went in the vein of Jq0er. 

Sir W. Scott. 

JaxLOt, or Jearmot (zhPno')- A 
French proper name, the diminutive 
of Jeon (John), used proverbially to 
designate a simpleton, a quiddler, 
one who exercises a silly ingenuity. 

"Without being a Jamot, who has not »om&- 
tiines, in conversation, eoiumitted. a Janot- 
ism? Ouny,Trcms. 

Jamiajry Seaxle. See Searle, Jan- 
uary. 

Ja'mis. {Rom. Myth.) A veiy ancient 
Italian deity who presided over the 
beginning of the year, and of each 
month and day, and over the com- 
mencement of all enterprises. He 
was originally worshiped as the sun- 
god. He was represented with two 
faces, one on the front, the other on 
the back of his head, one youthful, 
and the other aged. A gateway — 
often erroneously called a temple — 
w^hich stood close by the Forum in 
Rome, and had twro* doors opposite 
to each otiier, which, in time of war, 
were al’ways open, and in time of 
]Mace were closed, was dedicated to 
Janus by 'N'uma. The myth makes 
him to have been the most ancient 
king of T^tium or Etruria, where he 
hospitably received Saturn when ex- 
pelled from Crete by Jupiter- 

■Ja^Lues (j a ^kwes or jaks; Fr. pron. 
zhak). A lord attending upon the 
exiled duke, in Shakespeare’s “As 
You Like It.” 

‘‘ Jaques is the only purely con- 
templative character in Shakespeare. He 


thinks, and does — nothing. His whole 
occupsition is to amuse his mind ; and he 
is toteilj, regardless of his body and his 
fortniies. Ue is the prince of philosoph- 
ical idlers ; hi*^ only passion is thought ; 
he sets mo value on any thing but as it 
serves as food for reflection. He can ' suck 
melancholy out of a song, as a weasel 
sucks eggs ; ' the motley fool. * who mor- 
als on the time,’ is the greatest prize he 
meets with in the forest. He resents Or- 
lando’s passion ff»r Rosalind ns some dis- 
paragement of his own passion for ab- 
stract truth ; and leaves the duke, as 
soon as he is restored to his sovereignty, 
to seek his brother, who has quitted it 
and turned hermit. HazXitt. ‘•'Jaques 
is a morose, cynical, querulous old fel- 
low, who has been a bad \ oung one. He 
does not have sad moments, but * sullen 
fits,’ as the duke says. His melancholy 
is morbid, and is but the fruit of that 
utter loss of mental tone which results 
from years of riot and debauchery. He 
has not a tender spot in his heart. There 
is not a gentle act attributed to him, or 
a generous sentiment, or a kind word 
put into his mouth by Shakespeare.” 

R. Q. White. 

Indeed, my lord. 

The melancholy Jaqms grieves at that. 

Shak. 

That motley clown in Arden wood, 

"Whom humorous Jarpies with envy viewed. 

Not even that clown could amplify 

On this trite text hO long as I. Sir IT, Scott. 

The forest- walks of Arden’s fair domain. 
Where Jaques fed his solitary vein. 

No pencil’s aid as yet had dared supply, 

Seen only by the intellectual eye. 

Charles LamS. 

J‘ani'd^9e. A prominent figure in 
Dickens’s “ Bleak House,” distin- 
guished for his philanthropy, easy 
good-nature, and good sense, and for 
always saying, The wind is in the 
east,” w'hen anv thing went wrong 
•with him. The ^mous suit of “ Jam- 
dyce ra. Jamdyce,” in this novel, is a 
satire upon the Court of Chanceiy. 

J'ar'"vie, Baillie jN'ic'oL A prominent 
and admirable character in Sir Waiter 
Scott’s novel of “ Rob Roy.” He is 
a magistrate of Glasgow, and a kins- 
man of Rob Roy. 

Nothing can promise less origi- 
nality and interest than the portrait of a 
conceited, petulant, purse-proud trades- 
man, full of his own and his fiither’s lo- 
cal dignity and importance, and of mer- 
cautale and Pr^byterian formalities, and 
totally without tact or discretion, who 
does nothing in the story but give bail, 
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take a joTimey, and maixy his maid. Bnt 
the courage, the geuerositj-, and the frank 
naivete SLixd warm-heartedness, which are 
united to these UIlp^omi^ing ingre«iients, 
and above ali, perhaps, the • Uieland 
hlude of him that warms at thae daft 
tales o'' venturesome deeds and escapes, 
tho’ they are all sinfu' vanities,’ and 
makes him affirm before the council that 
Rob Roy, *set apart what he had dune 
again the law o' the country, and the her- 
ship o' the Lennox [L <?. the laying waste 
and plundering a whole county], and 
the misfortune o’ some folk losing life by 
him, was an honester man than stude on 
any o’ their hanks,’ make him both origi- 
nal and interesting.” Senior. 

Ja'aon (-an). [Gr. ’lac-wv.] {Gv. 4' 
J^om. Myth.) A famous Grecian hero, 
king of Thessaly, leader of the Ar- 
gonauiic expedition, and a sharer in 
the Calydonian boar-hunt. He mar- 
ried Medea, and afterward Creusa. 

Javert (zhS'ver', 64J. A character in 
Victor Hugo’s ‘‘Les Misdrables ; 
an impersonation of the inexorable- 
ness of law. 

Jeames. An old English form of 
James., so pronounced, and often so 
spelt, in the best society, till the end 
of the last century, wfien it became 
contined to the lower classes. Re- 
cently, owing to the popularity’ of 
Thackeray’s “Jeaines’s Diary,” it 
has acquired a proverbial currency 
as a designation of a footman, or of 
a flunky. It has also been applied 
to the London “ Morning Post,” the 
organ of the “ haristocracy.” 

A poor clergvman, or a poor militaiy man, 
may have no more than three hundred a year; 
but I heartily venerate his endeavors to pre- 
serve his girls from the society of the servants’ 
hall, and the delicate attention of Jeames. 

A. K. H. Boyd. 

Jean d’Ep6e (zhdi^ di^pt' 31, 62). 
[Fr., John with the sword.] A sym- 
bolical name given to Bonaparte by 
his partisans in France who conspired 
to effect his restoration to power after 
the allied sovereigns had banished 
him to Elba, in 1814. 

Jean Jacques (zho^ zhak, 30, 62). 
Christian names of Rousseau (1712- 
1778), the distinguished French phi- 
losopher, by which alone he is often 
designated by English writers, partic- 
ularly those 'of the last century. 


JER 

Tears ago, at Tenice, foor Jean Jacques vrat 
Legation Secretary to him [Count de bernia], 
as some readers nmy reiaeiuber. Carlyle, 
That is almost the onl.v maxim of Jean 
Jacques to which I can cheerfully subscribe ! 

isir E. Jbulmer Lytton. 

Jeanjean (zh6n'zh6“', 62). A popular 
name in France for a conscript. 

Jean Paul (o/* zhongpfiwl). The name 
under which the eminent German 
author, Jean Paul Friedrich Richter 
(1763-1825), wrote, and by which he 
is most familiarly known.' 

Jef'frey’s Campaign. A name given 
by King James II. to the judicial 
expedition through the west of Eng- 
land, headed by Lord Chief Justice 
Jeffreys, in 1685. See Bloody As- 
sizes' 

Jelly-b^, Mrs. A character in Dick- 
ens’s novel of “ Bleak House ; ” a type 
of sham philanthropy. 

Jenk'm§. A cant name for any 
snobbish penny-a-liner. It -was first 
given, ill Punch,” to a writer for 
the London “Morning Post,” — said 
to have been originally a footman, — 
whose descriptions of persons and 
events in fashionable and aristocratic 
society betrayed the ingrained servil- 
ity, pfiggishness, and vulgarity of his 
c^racter. 

Jenk'ins, WinT-fired. The name 
of Miss Tabitha Bramble’s maid, in 
Smollett’s “ Expedition of Humphry 
Clinker.” 

Jefik'in-son, Ephraim (-sn). A swin- 
dling rascal in Goldsmith’s “ Vicar of 
Wakefield,” who wins the confidence 
of Dr. Primrose by his venerable ap- 
pearance, his great apparent devout- 
ness, his learned talk about “cos- 
mogony,” and his loudly professed 
admiration of the good Doctor’s 
writings on the subject of monogamy. 
See Primrose, The Rev. Doctor- 

Je-ron'i-mo, or Hi-'er-on'^-mo. 
The principal character in an old 
play by Thomas Kyd, entitled “ The 
Spanish Tragedy;” — used in the 
phrase, “ Go by, Jeronimo,” an ex- 
pression made almost proverbial by 
the ridicule of contemporary writers. 
In the original, these words are 
spoken by Hieronymo, or Jeronimo, 
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to himself, on finding Hs application 
to the king improper at the moment. 
Hence, probably, the word sig- 
nifying a putting or thrusting aside 
without notice. 

Jes'sa-m^ Bride. A by-name given 
to Miss Mary Homeck, afterward 
Mrs. Gwym. "She was a contempo- 
rary and friend of Goldsmith, who 
is supposed to have been in love witbL 
her. 

Jes'si-cS. The beautiful daughter of 
Shylock, in Shakespeare’s Mer- 
chant of T enice.” She is beloved by 
Lorenzo. 

Jessica, though properly kept 
subordinate, is certainly — 

‘A most beautifal pagan, a most sweet Jew.* 
She cannot be called a sketch ; or. if a 
sketch, she U like one of those d^hed off 
in glowing colors from the raintK>w palette 
of a liubens ; she hfts a rich tint of Ori- 
entalism shed over her, worthy of her 
Eastern origin.*’ JMrs. Jameson. 

Jew, The Wandering. [Lat. Jimfexs 
mm Mortalis, the undying Je-w; Ger. 
jDer Eiciye Jitde, Er. Le Juif 
£rrant.'\ An imaginary personage, 
who ow'es his existence "to a legend 
connected with the history of Christ’s 
passion. As the Saviour was on the 
way to the place of execution, over- 
come with the weight of the cross, he 
wished to rest on a stone before the 
house of a Jew*, whom the story calls 
Ahasmms^ who drove him away with 
curses- Jesus calmly replied, ** Thou 
shalt wander on the earth till I re- 
tum.” The astonished Jew did not 
come to himself till the crowd had 

g issed, and the streets were empty, 
riven by fear and remorse, he has 
since wandered, according to the 
command of the Lord, from place to 
place, and has never yet been able 
to find a grave. According to another 
account, he was Pontius Pilate’s 
porter, and his original name was 
Cartaphilm. Soon after the Saviour' s 
crucifixion, he became converted, and 
took the name of Joseph. At the end 
of everj’- hundred years, he falls into 
a fit or trance, upon which, w'hen he 
recovei^, he returns to the same stare 
of youth he was in when our Saviour 
sudfered, being about thirty years of 


j age. He remembers all the circum- 
i stances of the death and resurrection 
j of Christ ; the i-aiiits that arose with 
( him; the composing of the Apostles’ 
j Creed; and the preaching and dis- 

E ersions of the apostles themselves- 
n the fourteenth century, he was 
called Isaac Laktdion, or Laqutdem; 
but the chronicles of that time make 
no mention of these periodical alter- 
nations of youth and age, though they 
still attribute to him perpetual life. 

Roger of Wendover, a monk of Sfe 
Albaus (d. 1537), and Matthew Paris (d- 
1259), a Benedictine monk of the Congre- 
gation of Ciugny, and likewise of the 
monasterj' of St. Albans, give us the old- 
est traditions cff the Wandering Jew. Ac- 
cording to Menzel {“History of German 
Poetry tue whole tradition is but an 
allegory, the Wandering Jew symbolizing 
heathenism. >1. Lacroix snggWts that it 
I represents the Hebrew rfice dispersed and 
wandering throughout the earth, but not 
destroyed- In Germanj% the tradition of 
the Wandering Jew became connected 
with John Bultadceus, a real per.«son. The 
story of this Jew was printed in 1602, and 
freqaently afterward. He is said to have 
been seen at Antwerp in the thirteenth 
century, ag?iin in the fifteenth, and a 
third time in the sixteenth, with every 
appearance of age and decrepitude. His 
kisfe recorded apparition was at Brussels, 
in April, 1774. Southey, in his poem of 
The Curse of Kehama,” and Croly, iu 
his romance entitled Salathiel,’* trace 
the course of the Wandering Jew, but in 
violation of the whole legend : and Eugene 
Sue adopted the name as the title of one 
of his most popular and most immoral 
novels ('‘Le Juif Errant”), though the 
Jew scarcely figures at all in the work. 

“ Ahasuerus is the antitype of 
Eaust. He shuns life, and seeks deliver- 
ance from its pains, while Faust seeks to 
eternize the moment.” Gr'dsse^ Trans. 

Coppet, ... in sho^ trudged and hurried 
hither and thither, inconstant as an ignis- 
Jatuus^ and restless as the Wamlermg Jew. 

Carlyle. 

Jewisb. Plir'to. A title bestowed upon 
Philo Judmus, the Alexandrian Jew 
and Platonist, who flourished iu the 
first century of the Christian era. 
Jewkes, Mrs. (inks). A hateful char- 
acter in Eichairison’s “ Pamela.” 

Jez'e-bel. The wicked wife of Ahab, 
an infamous king of Israel. How 
she came to her end may* be seen in 
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2 Kings ix. 30-37. The name is 
proverbially used to designate a 
showily dressed woman of frajl morals 
or suspected respectability. It has 
been applied in this sen^ from the 
time of the Furitans. 

0 Pnilosophe - Sentimentalism, what hast 

thou to do with peace when thy mother’s 
name is Jezebel f Carlyle. 

Jingle, IVLr- Alfred. An impudent, 
swindling stroller, in Dickens’s 
“Pickwick Papers.” He is repre- 
sented as never speaking a connected 
sentence, but stringing together mere 
disjointed phrases, generally without 
verbs. 

Jinnestan. See Djixxestax. 

J. J. Initials used, particularly by 
writers of the last centiin^, to desig- 
nate Rousseau, the celebrated author 
of the “ Confessions,” whose Chris- 
tian names were Jean Jacques, or 
John James. 

Joan* The name sometimes given to 
the wife of Punch. She is common- 
ly called Judij. 

1 confess, that, were it safe to cherish such 
dreams at all, I should more enjoy the thoujcht 
of remainins hehind the ctirtam unseen, like 
the ingenious manager of Punch and his wife 
Joctn^ and eiyoying the astonishment and 
conjectures ofmy audience. Sir IT. Scott. 

Joaji, Pope. A supposed individual 
of the female sex, w’ho is placed by 
several chroniclers in the series oT 
popes between Leo IV. and Benedict 
III., about 853-855, under the name 
of John. The subject of this scan- 
dalous story is said to have been a 
young w'oman of English parentage, 
educated at Cologne, who left her 
home in man's disguise, with her 
lover, a very learned man, and went 
to Athens, where she made great 
progress in profane law; afterward 
she went to Home, where she became 
equally proficient in sacred learning, 
for which her reputation became so 
great, that, at the death of Leo, she 
-was unanimously elected as his suc- 
cessor, under the general belief of her 
male sex. She, how’ever, became 
pregnant, and one day, as she was 
proceeding to the Lateran Basilica, 
she was seized with the pains of 
child-labor, on the road between the 
Colosseum and the church of St, 


Clement; and there she died, and was 
buried without any honors, after a 
pontificate of two years, five months, 
and four days. 

jggf* The first to mention this delecta- 
ble piece of scandal was Marianus Scotus, 
a njonk of the abbey of Fulda, who died 
at Mainz in lUSfi ; but the anthenticitv of 
the MS. attributed to him is very doubt- 
ful. The story is given more circumstan- 
tially by Martinus Polonus. a Cistercian 
monk, and confessor to Gregory X. It is 
also mentioned by Stephen de" Bourbon, 
who wrote about 1225- ” Until the Ref- 
ormation,” siys Gibbon, “the tale was 
repeated and believed without offense.” 
The learned Calvinist divine, David Blon- 
del. demonstrated its histori<*al ground- 
lessness ; yet attempts have occasionally 
been made, since his time, to maintain 
the truth of the tradition. Panvinina 
and other writers find the orign of the 
fable in the effeminacy or licentious- 
ness of Pope John XIT.. who was killed 
in 964, while prosecuting an unlawful 
intrigue. There is an ancient miracle- 
play upon this subject, in German, en- 
titled “ The Canonization of Pope Joan, 
1480,” which was widely diffused, and 
did much to shake the popular rever- 
ence for the Papal See. 

J o-cas'tA. [Gr. ’loKdcrrjj.J { Gr. <f 

Hum. Mijth.) The mother of CEdipus, 
whom she married unl^nowiiigly, and 
to w’hom she bore Eteocles ana Poly- 
nices. 

Jockey of Norfolk. A sobriquet con- 
ferred upon Sir John, son of Sir Rob- 
ert Howard, a close adherent to the 
house of York, and remarkable alike 
for the magnificence of his estate 
and for the high offices which he 
held. In 1485, lie accompanied his 
master, Richard III., to the field of 
Bosworth, and, notwithstanding the 
celebrated and friendly warning, 

^'^Jockev of Xor^oll'. be not too bold, 

For Dickon, thy master, is bought and sold," 

which vras posted on his tent during 
the night before the battle, he entered 
into the fight, and paid the penalty of 
his fidelity with his life, being one of 
the slain on that well-contested day. 

John. 1. A bastard brother of Don 
Pedro, in Shakespeare’s “ Much Ado 
about Nothing.” 

3. A Eranciscan friar, in Shake- 
speare’s “ liomeo and Juliet.” 
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Jolm, Friar. See Friak John. . 

Joim-ar-dreams. A name apparentlv i 
coioed to suit a dreaaiing, stupid < 
character, a dreaming John,” as it | 
were. } 

Yeti, ! 

A (lull and muddy -mettled rascal, peak, > 

JAke Jbha-a-drea unpregnant ot my cause. 
An il can say nothing. Shak. j 

John Oompany. See Compajiy, : 
John. | 

Johnny Hebs. A sobriquet given by 
the soldiers of the United States 
army, in the time of the late Rebel- 
lion, to the “ Confederate ” soldiers. 

It is said to have originated in a 
taunting remark addressed to a rebel 
picket, to the effect that the Southern 
States relied on ‘‘John Bull” to help 
them gain their independence, and 
that the picket himsilf was no better 
than a ‘■‘John Bull;” an accusation i 
which ha iiidignantlv denied, saying j 
that he would ” as soon ha called a | 
‘ nigger’ as a * Johnny Ball.’ ” i 

Jonathan. A son of Saul, king of 
Israel, famous for his tender frienil- 
ship — passing the love of women ” 

— for David, whom Saul hated and 
persecuted. The soul of Jonathan 
was knit with the soul of David, and 
Jonathan loved liim as his own soul.” 

^ S-iin. xviii. 1.) 

Jonathan, Brother. See Brother 
Jonathan. 

Jones, Da'vy. A familiar name 
among sailors for Death, formerly for 
the evil spirit who was suppos^ to 
preside over the demons of the sea. 
He was thought to be in all storms, 
and was sometimes seen of gigantic 
height, showing three rows of sharp 
teeth in his enormous mouth, open- 
ing great frightful eye<, and nostrils 
which emitted blue flames. The 
ocean is still termed by sailors, 
Joms’s Lock&$‘. 

The heads of Opposlhon, the Kte aud 
c^ers of th<j± eouBtrv [Eaglaati] - - - wish 
dmr Hinoirer ssfe euoueh (safe in Jktnt j 
Jbnex’s IfKiker, if th%t would do); but are tired 
of sttbsldirina:, and fighting:, and tamalfingr 
all the worid OTer, for that high end- CSor/jfle. 

Jones, *roin.. The hero of Fielding’s 
novel entitled ‘‘ The History of Tom 
Jones, a Foundling;” represents as 
a model of generosity, o^nne^, and 


manly spirit, mingled with thought- 
less dissipation. 

Our iainiortal Fielding wag of 
the younger branch of the Earl', of Ben- 
bigh, who drew taeir origin from, the 
Couate of Hapsburg. . . . Far ditferent 
have been the fortunes of the Engli-^ih and 
German divisions of the family. . . . The 
succef^sors of Charl^ V. may disdain their 
brethren of England; but the romance 
of ^ Tom Jones,' that exquisite picture of 
human manners, will outlive the pala^Je 
of the Escurial and the imperial eagle of 
Austria.” Gilson. 

4®” I cannot say that I think Mr. 
Jones a virtuous character ; I cmmot say 
but that I think Fieidiug's evident liking 
and admiration for Mr- Jones show that 
the great humorist's moral sense was 
blunted by his life, and that here in art 
and ethics there is a great error. ... A 
hero with a flawed reputation, a hero 
sponging for a guinea, a hero who cannot 
pay his landlady, and is obliged to let his 
honor out to hire, is absurd, and his 
claim to heroic rank untenable.” 

Tliacktray, 

Jono-imgaiid (}'r»Pm<x>n-gan(i^ ). [Old 
Norse, yj/vnun, great, universal, and 
serpent.] {iicantL Mytli.) A 
fearful serpent, the ofl'spring of I^ki, 
hurled down by the gods into the 
ocean that surrounds jVIidgard, where 
he is to remain until Ragnari k. He 
is represented by the poets as hold- 
ing his tail in his mouth. 

Josse, M. (mosfeJi' zhos). A jeweler 
in Moli'fere’s comedy, “ L’ Amour Md- 
decin,” whose advi^ to a friend who 
consults him is that of a man who 
wishes to dispose of his merchandise. 
The expression, “ Hws eits orfevre^ 
M. Jossp,” You are a jeweler, Mr. 
Josse, is proverbially applied, in 
France, to any one who seeks to ad- 
vance his own interests at the ex^ 
pense of another- 

Jotimheim (y<i'td&n-him'). {Scand. 
Myth,} The abode of the Jotun, or 
Giants. See Giants, 2. 

JoTirdam, 3C- (mos''^)' zhoof'dao', 
62). The hero of Moliere’s comedy, 
“ Ije Boin^j^is Gentilhomrae ; ” repr^ 
sented as an elderly tradesman, who, 
having suddenly acquired immense 
riches, becomes” desirous to emulate 
such as have been educated in the 
front ranks of society, in those a© 2 om,- 
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plishments, whetlier mental or per- 
sonal, which, cannot be gracefully ac- 
quired alter the early part of Mfe is 
past. 

The Arabs, under great emotional excite- 
ment, give their' language a recognizable me- 
ter, and talk poetry as J/. Jotardain talked 
prot>e [i. e., without knowing itj. Letees. 

Joumde des Dupes (zhoof-^ni' di 
diip, 34). See Day of Dupes. 

Jove. See Jiu^iter. 

Joyeuse, Da (It zhwo'yoz', 43). [Lat. 
Gawlum,} The sword of Charle- 
magne; — so called in the romances 
of chivaliy. It bore the inscription, 
“ Decern jprmceptorumcustos Cantlus," 

Joyeuse Garde, La (It zhwo'ybz' 
gafd). The residence of the famous 
Lancelot du Lac, commonly said to 
have been at Berwick-upon-Tweed. 
He having suceessfiiliy defended the 
honor i)f (iiieen Guinever against Sir 
Mador (who had accused her of pois- 
oning his brother). King Arthur, in 
gratitude to her champion, gave him 
the castle which had been the scene 
of the queen’s vindication, and named 
it “ La Joyeuse Garde ” in raemoiy of 
the happy event. See Mat>or, Sir. 
nVritten also Joyous Gard and 
Garde J o y e s s e.] 

The Garde Jof/e^y rmid the tale. 

High reared its glittering head; 

And Avalon’s enchanted vale 
In aU its wonders spread. Sir IT. Scott. 

Juan, Don. See Don Juan. 

Judge Lynch. See Lynch, Juikge. 

Judicious Hooker, The. See Hook- 
er, The JuDicioirs. 

Judith- The heroine of a well-known 
book of the same name in the Apoc- 
jypha; a beautiful Jewess of Bethu- 
lia, who, to save her native town, 
undertook to assassinate Holofemes, 
general of Nebuchadnezzar, putting 
both her life and her chastity in jeop- 
ardy by venturing alone into his tent 
for this purpose. But she accom- 
plished her obieet, and escaped with 
the head of Holofemes to Bethulia; 
whereupon her fellow-townsmen, in- 
spired with a sudden enthusiasm, 
rushed out upon the enemy, and 
completely defeated them.* The 
story, if not altogether fictitaous, as 
many think it to be, is a legend 


founded upon some fact not men- 
tioned by any historian. 

Ju'dy (6). The wife of Punch, in the 
modem puppet-show of Punch and 
Judy.” 8ee Punch. 

Jug'ger-naut. [Sansk. Jaganndtha, 
lord*of the world.] {Hindu Myth.) 
A name of Vishnu, of \yhom an idol 
is kept in a temple at Jaggemaut, or 
Jaggemaut Pun, a towm in Orissa- 
This idol is one of the chief objects 
of pilgrimage in India, and hat. ac- 
quired great notoriety in consequence 
of the fanatical practice, formerly 
very prevalent among Hindu believ- 
ers, of throwing themselves under 
the wheels of the lofty chariot — sixty 
feet high — in which it is carried in 
procession, in the hope of attaining 
eternal bliss bv such a sacrifice of 
their lives. ["VV ritten also J a g g e r- 
n a u t.] 

Julia. The name of a lady beloved 
by Proteus, in Shakespeam’s “ Two 
Gentlemen of Verona.” 

Julie (zhiide', 34). The heroine of 
Moliere’s comedy, “Monsieur de 
Pourceaugnac.” 

JuTi-et (6). 1. A ladv, in Shake- 
speare’s “ Measure for Measure,” be- 
loved by Claudio. 

2. The heroine of Shakespeare’s 
tragedy of “Eomeo and Juliet.” 

4^^ “ Jnliet is a child whose intoxica- 
tiou in loving and being loved whirls away 
the little reason she may have possessed. 
It is impossible, in my opinion, to place 
her among the great female characters of 
Shakespeare^s oration.” Hallcan. “ All 
Shakespeare’s women, being essentially 
women, either love, or have loved, or are 
capable of loving ; but Jnliet is love it- 
self. The paa'=!ion is her state of being, 
and out of it she has no existence. It is 
the soul within her soul : the pulse within 
her heart : the life-blood along her veins, 

'■ blending with every atom of her frame.’ 
The love that is so chaste and dignified in 
Portia: so airy-delicate and fearless in 
Miranda; so sweetly confiding in Per- 
dita: so playfoHv fond in Posalind: so 
constant in Imogen ; so devoted in Ites- 
demona ; so fervent in Helen : so tend^ 
in Viola, — is each and all of these in Jn- 
liet.” ■ Mrs. Jameson. 

The hyperbole of Juliet seemed to be veri- 
fied with respect to them. Upon their brow* 
shame was ashamed to sit." MactmUmt, 
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fime, Jeimie. A pseudonym of IVIrs. j 
J. <J. Croly, an is^erican auflioress I 
of the present day. j 

Ju'iOLi-Tis (or jun-'yiis, 6). A celebrat- ! 
ed pseudonym, under which a series ! 
of remarkable political letters were 
published at intervals from 176^1 to j 
1772, in the Public Advertiser,” ! 
then the most popular newspaper in j 
Great Britain. j 

In these letters, the writer who | 

concealed himself under this signature i 

attacked all the public characters of the ! 
day connected with the government, and 
did not spare even royalty Itself. Every 
effort that conid be devised b> the gov- 
ernment, or prompted by private indig- 
nation, was made to discover their au- 
thor, but in vain. It is not in the na- 
ture of things,” he writes to his publisher. 

““ that you or any bod}* else should know 
me unless I make myself known : all arts, 
or inquiries, or rewards, would be inef- 
fectual.” In another place he remarks, 

I am the sole depositiry of my secret, 
and it shall die with me.” Many con- 
jectures, however, have been started on 
the subject of this great puzzle; and 
Burke, William Gerard Hamilton (com- 
monly called Single - speech Hamil- 
ton ”), John \nikes. Lord Chatham, Mr. 
Dunning (afterward Lord Ashburton), 
Lord George Sackville (afterward Lord 
Germain), Seijeant Adsiir, the Rev. J. Ro- 
senhagen, John Roberts, Charles Lloyd, 
Samuel Dyer. General Charles Lee, Hugh 
Boyd, Colonel Iffiiac Barre, Sir Philip Fran- 
cis, and many other emisient nam^. have 
all been identified by different inquirers 
with Junius. The evidence which has 
been presented to prove that Sir Philip 
Francis was the author of these memo- 
rable philippics, though entirely circnm- 
stantial, is very strong. IVIacauLay thinks 
it sufficient “to support a verdict in a 
civil, nay, in a criminal proceeding.” The 
inquirer will do well to amsult the articles 
that have appeared ou the subject of “Ju- 
nius ” iu “ Notes and Queries,” and in the 
^ Athenaeum ” since 1848. See also J raius 
in Alliboae’s Dictionary of Authors ” and 
in Bohn’s edition of I^wndes’s “Bibli- 
ographer’s Manual.” 

This arch intrisruer, whom, to uae an ex- 
premon of Jmvim, t’xaehery itself could not 
trust, was at one moment nearlv caught in 
his own toils. Sir IT- Scott. 

Jti'iio. (Gr. (f Myth.) The 

daughter of Saturn and C)ps, the sis- 
ter and wife of Jupiter, the queen of 
heaven, and the guardian deity of 
women, especially married women. 


He, in delight . . . 

Smiled with suiierior love; as Jupiter 
On Juno smiles, when he impregns the clonda 
That shed May flowers. Mittoru 

Junto. {Eny. Hid.) A small knot of 
distingui.shed men in the time of Wil- 
liam ill. (1690 ), who, undertiiis name, 
exercised over the Whig body, by 
their counsel during twenty troubled 
years, an authority ot whieli, says Ma- 
caulay, there is perhaps no parallel in 
histon% ancient or nioden*. Hussell, 
Lord -keeper Somers, and Charles 
lilontague were prominent membera 
of it. 

Ju'pl-ter. [Lat., a contraction of Dio-^ 
ris or Hies { = dirum., heaven ) pnier ; 
i. e., the lather of heaven, or heavenly 
father.] (Gr. ^ Horn. A 

son of Saturn and Ops, brother and 
husband of Juno, the father and 
king of gods and men, and tlie su- 
preme ruler of the univeive As the 
god of heaven, he had all power of 
the phenomena of the skies: hence 
his numerous epithets, such as Plv^ 
tius (the rain -giver), Toncms (the 
thunderer), Fulminator (the light- 
ning-wielder), and the like. [Called 
also Jure and Zcws.] 

Ju'pi-t6r Gar'l^le. A sobriquet giv- 
en to the Ilev. Alexander Carlyle 
(1722-1805), minis! er of InvereskJ in 
Scotland, remarkable for his magnif- 
icent head, which was considered 
worthy of being a model for a Jupi- 
ter Tonans. 

The grandest demigod T ever saw 
was Dr. Carh Je. miuister of Musselburgh, 
commonly called Jupiter Carlyle, for hav- 
ing sat more than once for the king of 
gods and men to Gavin Hamilton.” 

Sir W. Scott. 

Ju'pi-ter Sc^'pin. A nickname given 
by the Abbd de Pradt to ISTaixdeoa 
l^naparte, on account of the mix- 
ture in his character of greatness and 
goodness with irregularity of imag- 
ination and a disposition to artifice 
which sometimes, as in his Egyptian 
campaign, led to conduct half impi- 
ous, half childish. See Scapin. 

Jfi-tnr'n^- The sister of King Tur- 
nus; changed into a fountain of the 
same name, the waters of which were 
used in the sacrifices of Vesta. See 
TtJEXUS. 
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Kafj Mount. See Cap. 

Kail'y§.l. The heroine of Southey’s 
poem, “ The Curse of Kehama.” 

TTama. {kahnti), or KSmadeva (ka- 
ma-da' va). ( Hindu Jfytk, ) The god 
of love. He is a favorite theme of 
description and allusion in Sanskrit 
poetry- His power is so much ex- 
alted" that even the god Brahnaa is 
said to succumb to it. He is de- 
scribed or represented as riding on a 
parrot or a sparrow, — the symbol of 
voluptuousness, — and holding in his 
hands a bow of sugar-cane strung 
with bees, besides live arrows, each 
tipped with the bloom of a dower 
supposed to conquer one of the senses. 

JKIatlierme. A lady attending on 
the princess of France, in Shake- 
speare’s “ Love’s Labor’s Lost.” 

Kiay, Sir. A foster-brother of King 
iGthur, and a rude and boastful 
knight of the Round Table. He was 
the butt of x4.rthur’s court. He is 
generally made by the romancera the 
first to attempt an offered adventure, 
in which he never succeeds, and his 
failure in which acts as a foil to the 
brilliant achievement of some more 
fortunate and deserving, and less 
boastful, knight. [Written also 
Q u e u X.] 

Ke-hA'mS. A Hindu rajah, who ob- 
tains and sports with supernatural 
power. His adventures are related 
in Southey’s poem entitled “The 
Curse of Kehama.” 

Keith, Wise Wife of. See Wise 
"Wife of Keith. 

Kemp'fer-hau'gen (-zn). A name as^ 
sumed by Robert Pearce Gillies, a con- 
tributor to “ Blackwood’s Magazine,” 
and one of the interlocutors in the 
“ Koctes xVmbrosiange ” of that work. 

Ken'nic-qiahair (-kwar). [Scot., 
Don’t-know-where. Comp. Ger. 

A Scottish name 
for any imaginary locality. 


It would be a misapprehension to suppose, 
because MelrobO may in general paj&s for 
jL^aiaqufiuir, or because it agrees with scenes 
of the “ Monastery ” iu the circumstances of 
the drawbridge, the mill-dam, and other points 
of resemblance, that therefore an accurate or 
perfect local similitude is to be found in all the 
particulars of tlie picture. Hir JK 6'cott. 

Kent, Holy Maid of, or Htm of. 
See Holy Maid of Kent. 

Kerr, Or'phelis C. (4). [That is, Of- 
fice-seeker.] The nuin de plume of 
Robert H. Kewell, a humorous and 
popular American writer of the pres- 
ent day. 

Ketch, Jack. A hangman or execu- 
tioner; — so called in England, from 
one John Ketch, a wretch who lived 
in the time of dames II., and made 
himself universally odious by the 
butcheiy of many brave and "noble 
victims, particularly those sentenced 
to death by the infamous Jeffreys 
during the “Bloody Assizes.” The 
name is thought by some to be de- 
rived from Kichafd Jacquett, who 
held the manor of Tyburn, near Lon- 
don, where criminals were formerly 
executed. 

Ket'tle-dirain^inle, Gabriel (-drum^- 
ml). A covenanting preacher in Sir 
Walter Scott’s “ Old Mortality.” 

Key of Ghristeiidom. A name 
formerly given to Buda, the capital 
of Hungary, on account of its political 
importance, its situation on the Dan- 
ube, and its proximity to the Ottoman 
empire. It was twice taken by the 
Turks in the sixteenth century, but 
was finally wrested from them in 
the year 1686. 

Key of Bussia. An appellation popu- 
larly given to Smolensk, a fortified 
city of Russia, on the Dnieper, cele- 
brated for its resistance to the French 
in 1812. 

Key of the GixLf. A name often given 
to the island of Cuba, from its com- 
manding position at the entrance of 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

Key of the Mediterranean. A name 
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frequently given to the fortress of | 
Gibraltar, which to some extent com- | 
mauils tne entrance to the Mediterra- | 
neaii bea from the Atlantic. j 

Key-stone State. The State of ; 
htiiiUhV ivaiiia ; — so called from its * 
having been the central State of the ! 
Union at the time of the tonnation of | 
the Constitution. If the names of the I 



thirteen original States are arranged 
in the form of an arch, Pennsylva- i 
nia will occupy the place of the key- 
stone, as in the above cut. 

Kil'maJi-segg, Miss. The heroine 
of “ A Golden Legend ’’ by Thomas 
Hood ; an heiress with great expecta- 
tions and an artilicial leg of solid 
gold. 

King and Gobbler. King Heniy 
Till, and a certain meny London 
cobbler, who fonn the .subject of one 
of the many ^pular tales in which 
the soverei^ is represented as visit- 
ing the humble subject in disguise. 

King Ar'thur. A famous king of 
Britain, supposed to have flourished 
at the time of the Saxon invasion, 
and to have died at Glastonbmy, in 
the year 542, from wounds received 
on tlie fatal battle-held of Camlan, 
which is thought to be Camelford, 
near Tintagel, in Cornwall. His true 
historic has been overlaid with so 
many absurd fictions by the monkish 
chroniclers and medijeVal poets and 
romancere, that many have errone- 
ously regarded him as altogether a 
mythical personage. The usual resi- 
dence of Kng Arthur wass said to be 
at Gaerleon, on the Usk. in Wales, 
where, with his beautiful wife Guin- 
ever, he lived in splendid state, sur- 
rounded by hundreds of knights and 
beautiful "ladies, who served as 
patterns of valor, breeding, and grace 
to all the worid. From his court. 


knights went out to all countries, to 
protect women, cliastise oppre&!>ors, 
liberate the enchanted, enchaki giants 
and muhcions dwan,-', and engage in 
other chtv'alrous ad.\ tuture.>. A jMipu- 
lar traditional belief wa^ long enter- 
tained among the Britons that Arthur 
was not dead, but had been carried 
oh* to be healed of his wounds in 
fairj’ - land, and that he would re- 
appear to avenge his countrymen, and 
resume the sovereignty of Britain. 
This legend was proverbially referred 
to in the 3iiddle Ages, in speaking 
of those who indulged vain hopes 
or cherished absurd expectations. 
According to another account, Arthur 
was buried by his sister, the fairy 
Morgana, in the vale of Avalon, fit- 
teen feet deep, and his tomb bore this 
inscription, — 

“ Hie jaeet Arthxiras, rex quondam, rexque 
futiirua.” 

Here Arthur lies, Mug once, and king to be. 
Giraldus Canibrensis states, that, in 
the reign of Henry II., a leaden cross 
bearing the inscription, *‘JIicJacei 
scpultuB ind^ius Etx Arihurm in 
insula Avnlbnia^''"' Here in the island 
of Avalon the illustrious King Arthur 
is buried, was found in the cemeterj^ 
of Glastonbury Abbey, under a stone 
seven feet below the surface; and 
that, nine feet below this, was found 
an oaken coffin containing bones and 
dust. See Excalibae, Guixevek, 
Igerna, Modhed, Eon, Eotjnd 
Table, Uthee. 

The fets of AnJtw and his knightly peers; 
OfArthvr, who, to upper light restorw, 

"With that terrific sword 
Which yet he wields in subterrauean war. 
Shall lift his oouBtij'’s feme abore the polar 
smr! W<>rd&stxrOt. 

King Bomba. See Bomba. 

KiTig Oam-by'sifes. The hero of “ A 
I.amentable Tragedy” of the same 
name, by Thomas Preston, an elder 
contem]:*K>rary of Shakespeare ; a 
ranting character known to modem 
readers by FalstafTs allusion to him in 
Shakespeare's “ 1 Heniy IT.” (a. ii., 
sc. 4), — ‘"^Give me a cup of sack to 
make mine eyes look red; for I must 
speak in passion, and I will do it in 
King Gamhyses’ vein.” 

the Bmiib, in 
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rein; “ are we cornmanded. to stand and de- 
liver on the king’s highway ? ” Sir ir. Scott. | 
Jimg Caiiibyses' vein is, after all, but a worth- 
less one; no vein for a wise man. Carlyle, j 

TTi-ng r Cole. A legendaiT king of 
Britain, who reigned, as the old 
chronicies inibnn us, in the third 
century after Christ. According to 
Kobert of Gloucester, he was the 
father of the celebrated St. Helena, 
and the succe.ssor of Asclepiad. He 
is further relegated to the realms of 
fable by the rhyme that sings, — 

“ Old King Cole 
Was a merry old soul. 

And a merry old soul was he.” 

See Halliwell’s “Nurserj’ Kh^nnes of 
England,’’ where much curious in- 
formation in regard to this celebrated 
personage may be found. 

The venerable King Cole would find few 
subjects here to acknowledge liis monarchy 
ofinirth- K.K. Wtdppte. 

iTing Cotton. A popular personifica- 
tion of the great staple production of 
he Southern States of the American 
Union. The supremacy of cotton 
Seems to have been first asserted by 
IVTr . James H. Hammond, of South 
Carolina, in a speech delivered by 
him in the senate of the United 
States, on the ith of March, 1858, 
Irom which the following is an ex- 
tract: — 


“■ No : you dare not mafee war upon cot- 
ton. No powbron earth dares to make war 
upon it. Cotton is kinst^ butil lately, the 
Bank of England was king : but she tried 
to put her screw>5, as usual, the fall be- 
fore the last, on the cotton crop, and was 
utterly vanquished. The last power has 
been conquered. Who can doubt, that 
has looked at recent events, that cotton 
is supreme ? ” 


When ... the pedigree of King CottcmiR 
tracer!, he is found to he the lineal child of the 
Tariff; called into trcing by a specific duty; 
reared by a tax laid npon the manufacturing 
industry of the North, to create the eultore of 
the raw" material in the South. E. Everett, 


King Es'ter-m^re. The hero of an 
ancient and beautiful legend, which, 
according to Bishop Percy, would 
seem to have been written while a 
great part of Spain was in the hands 
of the Saracens or Moors, 'whose em- 
pire was not fully extinguished be- 
fore the year 1491. Sir Walter v^ott 
suggests that an old romance, entitled 


“ How the King of E.stmureland 
married the daughter of the King of 
Westmureland,” may have been the 
origin of the legend- 

King Eranconi (Iron^ko/ne', 62). A 
nickuanie given to Joachim Murat 
(1707-1815 b a famous drench gen- 
eral, ftom a celebrated mountebank 
of that name, on account of his lan- 
tastic love of finery in dress. See 
Handsome S'woedsman. 

King G-oldemar. See Goldemar, 
King. 

King G-iintlier. See Gunther, 
King, 

King Horn. The hero and title of a 
Prench raeti-ical romance, the work 
of a poet who calls himself “ Mestre 
Thomas,” held by some to be a 
composition of the latter part of the 
twellth centuiy", and the original of 
the English Home Childe,” or 
“ Geste of Kyng Horn.” By others, 
the English "poem is regarded as the 
earlier of the two. Bishop Percy 
ascribed the English “ King Horn ” 
to so earlv a date as “ within a cen- 
tury after the Conquest,” although, 
in Its present fomi, it is probably not 
older than the latter part of the* thir- 
teenth century. 

King Log. A character in a cele- 
brated fable of ..Esop, which relates 
that the tfogs, grown weary of living 
without government, petitioned Jupi- 
ter for a king, and that, in resjionse 
to their request, he threw down a 
log among them for their ruler. The 
fable adds that the frogs, though at 
first terrified by the sudden appear- 
ance of their ‘king, on becoming 
familiarized to his presence, and 
learning his true character, expe- 
rienced a complete change of feeling, 
their dread being turned into the 
utmost contempt. They therefore 
entreated Jupiter for another king; 
whereupon he sent them a stork, — 
or, as some say, a serpent, — who 
immediately began to devour them 
with unappeasable voracity. Find- 
ing that neither their liberty, prop- 
erty, nor lives were secure under such 
a ruler, they sent yet once more to 
Jupiter for another king; but instead 
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of giv'ing them one, he returned this 
answer merely: “ They that will not 
be contented when they are well, 
must be patient when things go 
amiss.” 

So, when Jove’s block descended from on 

Wgh, . . . 

Load thunder to its bottom shook the bog. 

And the hoarse nation croaked, “God save 
Kingl/ig’” J*ope. 

I do not find throughout the whole of it 
J^outer Van Twtller’s reignj a single in- 
stance of any offender beingbrought to pun- 
ishment, — a most indubitable sign of a mer- 
ciful governor, and a case unparalleled, ex- 
cepting in the reign of the illustrious Mng 
Log, from whom, it is hinted, the renowned 
Van T wilier was a lineal descendant. 

fr. Irving. 

King-maker, The. A title popularly 
conferred mion Richard Ase\il, Earl 
of Warwick (d. 1471), who was 
chiedy instrumental in deposing 
King’ Henry VL, and raising the 
Duke of York to the throne as Ed- 
ward IT., and who afterw’ard put 
Edward to flight, and restored the 
crown to Henry. 

Thus, centuries after feudal times are past, 
we find warriors still gathering under the old 
castle- walls, and commanded by a feudal lord, ; 
just as in the days of the King-maL’tr, who, no j 
doubt, often mustered liis retainers in the i 
same market-place where I beheld this mod- 
em regiment, Hawthorne. 

King UsTibelung (ne'bt-lobng). A 
king of the Xibelungen, a mythical 
Burgundian tribe, who give name to 
the great medieval epic of Germany, 
the Xibelun^n Lied.” He b’e- 
queathed to his two sons a hoard or 
treasure beyond all price or compu- 
tation, and incapable of diminution, 
which was won by Siegfried, who 
made war upon the Xibelungen and 
conquered them See Siegfried. 

Here is learning; an irregular treasury, if 
you will, but inexhaustible rjs the hoard of 
King Kwidimg, which twelve wagons in 
twelve davs, at the rate of three journeys a 
day, could not cany off. Car7y&. 

Itmg KTo'del. The name of the lion 
in the old German animal-epos enti- 
tled “Eeinecke Fuchs.” See Re- 

KAED. 

King of Bajrk. A sobriquet ^ven by 
the Swedish peasants of his day to 
Christopher III. (d. 1448), king of 
Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, on 
account of their having had to use 
birch-bark mixed with meal, in a 
time of scarcity. Michelet says that 


' Christopher himself was obliged to 
I subsist temporarily on the bark of a 
I tree, and derived the nickname from 
this circumstance. 

' King of Bath. (2). A title bestowed 
upon Richard Xash (1674-1761), com- 
I mouly called •* Beau Xash,” a cele- 
brated master of the ceremonies, or 
president over amusements, at Bath, 
England. His reign continued, with 
I imdiminished splendor, for flffceen 
i years. 

[ Kmg of Beggars. A sobriquet given 
to Bamptylde Moore Carew, a noted 
English vagabond, who died in 1758. 
An “ Apology ” inr his life was writ- 
ten bv Robert Goadby (8vo, London, 
1749)’. 

King of Brave Men. [Fr. Btn des 
Braves.] A surname or title given 
by the troops under his command to 
Henry lY. {1553-1610), a valiant and 
succe’ssful general. 

King of Oots'wdiild. Grey Br^’dges, 
Lord Chandos (d. 16*21 ); ~ s.o’ called 
from his magnificent style cif living, 
and his numerous attendants. Cots- 
trouUI., or Coistoold, is the name of a 
range of hills in Gloucestersliire, in 
the neighborhood of Sudley Castle, 
his lordship’s residence. 

King of England’s Viceroy. A 
name given by the French, in de- 
rision, to Louis XVIII. (1755-1824), 
on account of his maiiife.*?tations of 
gratitude to the government of Great 
Britain for the as.sistance he had 
received from it in recovering the 
throne of his ancestors. 

King of Feuilletons 43, 

62). [Fr. Le Rm des 
A sobriquet given to Jules Gabriel 
Janin (b. 1894), a clever and ex- 
tremely popular French journalist, 
•who for many years was connected 
•with the ‘“Joiraal des D^ats”as 
a writer for the or that 

part of the paper devoted to light 
literature and criticism, it being the 
fcM>t of the page, and separated from 
the upper portion by a heavy line. 

King of Kings. [Gr. BotnAev? Ba- 
1. A title given to Christ 
in Rm. xvii. 14- 
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2. A title given to Artaxerxes, or , 
ArdisMr (d. 241), the tirst iSasbauide 
king of Persia. 

King of Men. 1. A title given by 
Homer, in the Iliad,"’ to Agamem- 
non, king of Mycenoi. 

She, too, [Electro,] though a Grecian wom- 
an, and the daughter of the King of Jfen, 
yet wept sometimes, and hid her face in her 
robe. Qaiitcey. 

2. The same title is given to 
Jupiter and to Odin. See Jupiter 
and Odix. 

TTing of Painters. A title assumed 
by Parrhasius of Ephesus, a cele- 
brated painter of antiquity, and the 
contemporary of Zeuxis. According 
to Plutarch,' he was accustomed to 
dress himself in a purple robe, and 
wear a crown of gold. 

King of Preacliers. [Fr. Le Roi des 
Predicatturs l A name conferred 
upon Louis Bourdaloue (1632-1704), 
a noted French preacher. 

Kin g of Reptiles. [Fr. Le Rui des 
Replies.'] A nickname given to 
Bernard Germain Etienne de la Ville, 
Count Laccpede (1758-182.5), on ac- 
count of his researches in natural 
history, and also on account of the 
ready'eioquence with which he justi- 
fied the arbitrary measures of the 
Emperor Napoleon. ^ He was the 
author of a work entitled ““ Bistoire 
des Replies.'^ 

King of Tars. The subject and title 
of an ancient English metrical ro- 
mance. Tars is Thrace, or, accord- 
ing to some commentators, Tarsus. 

King of Terrors. A common person- 
ification of death. 

His confidence shall be rooted out of his 
tabernacle, and it shall bring him to the Kviq 
Of" Terrors. J 03 xviii. 14. 

King of tile Border. A name given 
to Adam Scott of Tushielaw, a noted 
robber who infested the border teiri- 
toiy of England and Scotland. 

King of the Courts. [Lat. Rex 
Jwiidonim.] A name conferred 
by Cicero upon Quintus Hortensius 
(d. B. c- 50), a distinguished Roman 
forensic orator. 

King of -^e French. [Fr. Le Rm des 
Frangais.] The original style or ti- 


tle of the French kings, which was 
changed into that of “ King of 
1 ranee” bv Philip Augustus (1179- 
122.j ). On the 16th of Oct., 1789, the 
National Absembly decreed that the 
old style should be resumed by Louis 
XA'I. In 1792, the monarchy was 
abolished, and the republic declared; 
but in 1814 the house of Bourbon 
was restored, and both Louis XV 111. 
and Charles X. assumed tlie title of 
“■King of France.” In 1830, the 
Revolution of 3 uly occurred, and soon 
after Louis Philippe was called to 
the throne as constitutional “ King 
of the French,” a tide which he 
fonnally accepted on the 9th of 
August. 

King of tlie MarRets. [Fr. Le Rm 
des Halles.] A sobriquet conferred 
upon Francois de Vendome Beaufort 
(1616-1669). grandson of Heniy^ lA^. 
lie acquired this name trom his po]>- 
ulariiy’ with the i^aribians, his tamiliar 
manners, and the pleasure he took 
ill using their language and slang. 

King of tlie Romans. [Lat. Rex 
Romnnorum,] A title assumed by 
the Emperor Hemy II., previous to 
his coronation in 1014. He was the 
first reigning prince of Italy or Ger- 
many who bore it. In 1055, it wa.s 
conferred upon the eldest son of 
Henry III., and afterward, for many 
years* was borne by the heirs of the 
emperors of Gemiany. Napoleon I. 
conferred the title of “ King of 
Rome” upon his son, March 20, 
1811. 

King of Waters. A name given to 
the river Amazon. 

King of TTvetot (ev'toQ. [Fr. Le 
Roi rr Vveiot.] A title assumed by 
the lord of a little principality in 
France, named Yvetot, some tiine in 
the latter part of the eleventh cen- 
tury. In the sixteenth centuiy, the 
title of king was changed to that of 
p'ince snuver’am.^ and, at a later day, 
the idea of sovereignty attached to 
this .seigniory disappeared. Beran- 
ger has made of the King ofTvetot 
a mode] of a potentate, a good little 
king, not known in history, but hap- 
pier than any monarch, having taken 
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pleasure for his code. “ Under this 
apologue,'’ says Tissot, “ Beraiiger 
has satirized the Great Em|>eror him- 
self.' ’ The title h, iiietapliorically 
applied to a ruler of large pretensions, 
but iiisigiiilicaiit authority. 

There was a Kingo/ YrtM once 
But little known in fctor\ ; 

To bed betimes, and rifaiiig late, 

Sound sleeper glory; 

With cotton night-cap, Um, intstead 

Of crown, would Jenny deck Ids head, 

’T is s^aid. 

Bat tat, rat tat, rat tat, lat tat. 

Oh, wirnt a good little king was that! 

Bat tat. JDarwiger, Trans. 

They would exchange Caesar for Prusias, 
and Napoleon for the King of Yvetot. 

Victor RugOy Trans. 

Eons Pe-^lieiir'. [Fr. pecheur, a sin- 
ner.] Uncle of Perceval, and keeper 
of the sangi'eal and sacred lance, the 
guardianship of which was intrusted 
only to a descendant of Joseph of 
Ariraathea, and on the sole condi- 
tion of his leading a life of perfect 
purity in thought, word, and deed. 
Having one day so far forgotten the 
obligations of his sacred office as to 
look with unhallowed eye upon a 
young female pilgrim, whose robe 
was accidentally loosened as she knelt 
before him, his ffiailty was instantly 
punished by the sacred lance spon- 
taneously falling ujM)n him, and in- 
flicting a deep and incurable wound. 

TCing PellexLore. See Peluenoee. 

FTirig r P^tand (ptdu'). A French name 
occurring only in the phrase, '’“‘Le cmir 
de Rui Pefaiid,"' The court of King 
Petaud. It derives its origin from 
an assembly of beguars, wht> formerly 
held meetings under the presidency 
of the most adroit, or the poorest, 
among them, who took the title of 
King Petaud (from the Latin jortere, 
to beg). The phrase “the court of 
King Petaud” denotes a place of 
concision, where every thing is out 
of order, where eveiy body is master. 

IFTi^g- Pym. A sobriquet given, on 
account of his great ^polarity and 
his political influence, to John Pym 
(1584-164.1), leader of the English 
house of commons during the strug- 
gle preceding the parliamentair wars. 
He "was originally so called oy the 
royalists, in derision. 


Kong Hyence. See Ryence, King. 

Kings, The Do-nothing. See 
FAIxfiANTb, LE:s KuIS- 

King Sacripant. See Sacmpant 
King. 

King Serpent, See King L* /g. 

It might have been a* well exiKTted that the 
frogs ill lii'i fable w (»uid, ill c*a>.e of invabion, 
have riaen ia a matb to Geiend JCinp Sf-rjient. 

Air W. Scott. 

Kings of Brentford, The Two. 
See BitENTFOED, The Two Kings 

OF. 

Kings of Cologne, The Three. 
See Cologne, The Thkee Kings 

OF. 

King Stork. See King Log. 

Kink'el, Mme. A pseudonym adopt- 
ed by Miss Elizabeth Sara Sheppard, 
an English novelist (d. 18f»2), author 
of Charles Auchester,” ‘‘ Counter- 
parts,” &c. 

Kin'mont Willie. 'W'illiam Arm- 
strong, of Kinmonth, a notorious free- 
booter of the latter part of the six- 
teenth centuiy’, and the hero of a 
spirited and famous Scottish ballad. 

Kirke, Edmund (4). The literaiy^ 
name of James Roberts Gilmore, an 
American writer, author of “ Among 
the Pines,” “ My Southern Friends,” 
&c. 

Kirke’s Iiambs. A name given to 
the soldiers of Colonel Perc\i' Kirke, 
an officer in the English army in the 
time of Janies IT., on account of their 
ferocity and the barbarities which 
they committed. 

Kiss of Lamourette. See Lamou- 
eette's Kiss. 

3B3tchen Cabinet. A name sportively 
given, in the United States, to Francis 
P- Blair and .Amos Kendall, by the 
opponents of President Jackson’s ad- 
mini.'!tration, Blair was the editor 
of “The Globe,” the organ of the 
president, and Kendall was one of the 
principal contributors to the paper. 
As it was necessary for Jackson to 
consult frequently with these gentle- 
men, and as, to* avoid observ’ation, 
they were accustomed, when they 
called upon him, to go in by a back 
door, the Whig party styled them, in 
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derision, the “ Kitchen Cabinet,” al- 
leging that it was by their advice 
that the president removed so many 
Whigs from office and put Democrats 
in their place. 

Kite, Sergeant. A prominent char- 
acter in Farquliar’s comedy of ““ The 
]^cruiting Officer.” He is an origi- 
nal and admirable pictui-e of low life 
and humor. 

KiteTy. The name of a rich city 
merchant, extremely jealous of his i 
wife, in Ben Jonson's comedy of 
“ Every Man in his Humor.” 

KInhoteimianii (kla-bo'tef-man). A 
ship kobold of the Baltic, who is k)me- 
tinies heard, but rarely seen. He 
helps sailors at their work, and beats 
them with a rope’s-end, when needful. 
He appears only to doomed vessels, 
sitting on the bowsprit of a phantom- 
ship called Carniilhan,” smoking 
a short pipe, dressed in yellow sail- 
or’s clothes, and wearing a night-cap. 
[Written also Klabaute rmann.] 

Klaus, Peter (klo'^ss). The hero of 
an old popular tradition of Germany, 

— the prototype of Rip Y an Winkle, 

— represented as a goat -herd from 
Sittendorf, who, one day leading his 
herd to pasture on the Kyffliauser, 
was accosted by a young man, who 
silemly beckoned him to follow. The 
goat-herd, obeying the direction, was 
led into a deep dell inclosed by crag- 
gy precipices, where he found twelve 
knightly personages playing at skit- 
tles, no one of whom uttered a word. 
Gazing around him, he observed a 
can of wine which exhaled a delicious 
fragrance. Drinking from it, he felt 
inspired with new life, but at length 
was overpowered by sleep- When 
he awoke, he found himself again on 
the plain where his goaP^ were accus- 
tomed to rest- But, rubbing his eyes, 
he could see neither dog nor goats; 
he was astonished at the height of 
the grass, and at trees which he had 
never before ob^served. Descending 
the mountain and entering the village, 
he found, to his consternation, that 
ever^'' thing in the place wore an 
altered look; most of the people were 
strangers to him; the few acquaint- 


ances he met seemed to have grown 
suddenly old; and only at last by 
mutual inquiries w'as the truth elicited 
that he had been a>Ieep for twenty 
years. The story is related in Otmar’s 
“ Yolcks-Sagen ” (Traditions of the 
Harz), Bremen, 1800. See Epimek- 
iDEs, Sleeping Beauty in the 
Wood, and Winkle, Rip Yan. 

Your Epimenides, your somnolent Peter 
Klam. since named “ Kip Van Winkle.” 

Carlyle. 

Knick'er-bock^er, Die'drich. (de'- 
drik nik'er-bok'er). The imaginary 
author of a humorous fictitious “ His- 
tory of N ew y ork,’ ’ written by W ash- 
ington Irving. 

Kmighfc of Iia Mamoha. See Don 
Quixote. 

Knight of the Sorrowful Counte- 
nance. {Also Knight c>f the 
Countenance^ or Knight of the Ruefid 
CounteTumce.'] An appellation given 
to Don Quixote. See Don Quix- 
ote. 

Know-nothings. A name popular- 
ly gpven, in the United States, to a 
short-lived parts’- of “Native Amer- 
icans,” a secret political order, which 
sprung up in 1853, and into which 
no members were admitted whose 
grandlathers were not natives of the 
country. To all questions regarding 
the movements of the organization, 
the prescribed reply was, “I don’t 
know:” hence the * nickname- The 
cardinal principles of the party were, 
the repeal or radical modification of 
the naturalization laws; the ineligi- 
bilit}' to public office of any but na- 
tive" Americans; a pure American 
common-school system; and opposi- 
tion to Catholicism. The party split 
on the slaveiy question, and became 
divided into “'North Americans ” and 
“South Americans.” See Hindoos 
and Sam. 

Kriemhilt. See Chriemhild. 

Kriss Krin^e (kring^'gl), or Christ 
Kinkle (kingkd). [From Ger. 
KristkindleiUj Clhrist-child.] A term 
somewhat vaguely used in the 
United States, — where German and 
Dutch customs prevail, — both for 
Christ in his boyhood and for St 
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Nicholas. It generally^ means the 
latter, who, under the influence of 
the former, is presumed to Lsue his 
rewards to good children, on the vigil 
of his festival, Christ Kiiikle eve,” 
disguised in a fur cap and strange 
apparel, with a capacious bag before 
him from which to distribute his 
gifts. Under the name Ptlznichtl 
{pelz^ fur), in German 3 % he is the 
terror of the young at that season, as 
he is presumed to have heard all 
about them from the omniscient 
Christ-child. He is the Mumbt) Jumbo 
of Teutonic nations. By the little 
children he is often propitiated as 
follows : — 


“ Cimstkinddieii Icoiism; 

Mach luich 

l>afa ich zu dir in Himiael kotum/' 
Christ-child come; make me devout? 
that I may c(»me to thee in heaven. 
On Christinas eve, the young folks 
hang up their dockings in their 
chambers in expectation of being 
held in remembrance by the same 
m^'sterious stranger. [\Yritten also 
Criss Kr ingle and Criss 
Cringle.] 

Knvera (koo-va'r3)- [Sansk., having 
a wretched body.] {Himlu Myth,) 
The god of riches, represented as 
frightfully deformed, and as riding in 
a car drawn by hobgoblins. 
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Labe, Queen. See Qceex Labe. , 

Lash'e-sis. [Gr. Aiix«tri<?-] (Or. | 

Jtom. Myik4 One of tlie three Fates; j 
the one that bpiiii the thread of iiJe. j 
See Farc.«. I 

I4“Co'ni-S. A name originally given j 

to a tract of cumiry bounded by the ! 
Merrimack, tiie Kennel>ec, the ocean, ! 
and the “ Kiver«<f Canada,’' included 
in a royal grant to Ferdinaudo Gorges 
and John Maaon. 

Ladies’ Peace. [Fr. Ln Pale des 
P’lmes.] {Fr. flki.) The treaty of 
ace c^mciuded at Cambrai, in 1529, i 
twetii Francis I. of Fran«e. and . 
Charles V-, emperor of Germany. ! 
It was sfi called because it wa'^ chief- j 
ly negotiated by Louise of Savoy, , 
mother to Francis, and Margaret, j 
duchess -dowager of Savoy, the em- 
perrjr's aunt. 

I^y BonntifuL A character in 
Farquhar's “Beaux’ Stratagem:”a 
benevolent old country’ gentlewoman 
who goes about curing all sorts of 
distempers. 

To Rum up the whole, the dame . . . bein": 
»sortofXo»?y Homtifulin her way, . . , wafi 

B road <<f the fcklll by which the Had airerted 
le probable attacks »>f hereditary malady, so 
inTeterate in the family of Bridaenoxth. 

Sir W. Scott. 

He [Snathey] conceives that ... he [the j 
maaiRtrate] u’lsnt to he a iwrfect Jnek-of-all- 
tradf*-, — architect, entrinoer, i,cIir>olTit'’fiter, j 
merrliant, th»'i<loprian, a Lofiy in i 

even* pari.-h, a P lui Piy in every honsse, spy- ' 
in^.'eavesflropfint!', mieving-, admonishin?:, 
spending: oiir money for ns, choo«mf? onr 
opiniuns for us. Macaulaj^. 

Lady of Avenel, The White. See 
White Lady of Avexel 

Lady of Englaiid. A title conferred 
upon Matilda, daughter of Henry I. 
of England, and wife of Geof^y 
Plantagenet, by a council held at 
Winchester, April 7, 1141. 

Lady of Sha-lottL A maiden of 
gentle birth and exquisite beauty, 
■who fell in love with Lancelot du 
Lac, and died on finding her passion 
unrequited and altogether hopeless. 
TennysoQ has made her story the 


subject of one of the most beautiful 
of ills minor |Kiems. 

Lady of the Lake. 1. A name given 
to Vivian, mistress of the enchanter 
Merlin- ^he had a palace situated 
in the midst of an imaginary lake, — 
like that often seen by the traveler 
acitjss tropical deserts, — whose de- 
luding semblance served as a barrier 
to her residence. Here she dtvelt, 
surrounded by a splendid court of 
knights and damsels, and attended 
by a numerous retinue. 

*2. The title of a poem by Sir 
Weaker Scott, and a name given to 
its herfiine, Ellen, the daughter of 
Douglas, the foniier favorite of King 
James, but now banished, disgraced, 
and living in a secret retreat near 
Loch Katrine. 

Lady of the Sixa. A name given to 
Alice Perrei> {or Pierce), a mistress 
of Edward III- of England, and a 
married w'oman of great beauty, who 
had been lady of the bed-chamber to 
Queen Philippa. Althruigh Edward 
lavished upon her both honors and 
riches, yet at iiis death she stole his 
jewels, 'taking even the rings from 
his fingers. 

Lady of Threadneedle Street, See 
Oli> Lady of Thke,u>needle 
Stbeet. 

Iiady Touchwood. See Touch- 
wood, Lady. 

! IAi-er'tS§ (4). Son to Polonius, and 
1 brother to Ophelia, in Shakespeare’s 
I tragedy of Hamlet.” 

lA-feuL An old lord, in Shakespeare’s 
All ’s M’ell that Ends Well.” 

l4-ga^do. The name of the capital 
ciW of Balnibarbi, a continent subject 
to the king of Laputa. {See Gulli- 
ver, T-emuel.) Lagado is celebrated 
for its grand academy of projectors, 
who try to extract sunbeams from 
cucumliers, to calcine ice into gun- 
powder, &c. In the description of 
this landed academy, Swift ridicules 
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the speculative philosophers and the | 
false and chimerical pretenders to 
science who were so ctuiiiiion in his 
day. j 

La^i-us (20). [Gr. Adto?.] ( Cr. jRom. I 
Myik.) A king- of Thebe'?, and the j 
father of <£dipus, by whom he was j 
unwittingly killed. 

Ii|-ke'di-6n, Isaac. See Jew, The 
WAXDE niNG. ; 

Lake Poets, Lake School, Lakers, 1 
or LaMsts. A nickname given by | 
the British critics, near the beginning . 
of the present century, to “ a certain ! 
brotherhood of poets” — to ase the j 
language of the *'* Edinburgh Review,” ; 
vol. xi., p. 214 — who ‘'haunted for i 
some years about the lakes of Cum- 
beriand,” and who were erroneously 1 
thought to have united on some j 
settled theory or principles of com- 
position ami style. uord^ worth, 

Southey, and Coleridge were re- 
garded as the chief representatives 
of this so-called school, but Lamb, 
Lloyd, and Wilson were al.^o included 
under the same designation. 

4®=“ •“ The author who is now before us 
[Soutuev] belongs to a sect of poets th:\t 
has established itself in this country 
within these lien or twelve years, and Ls 
looked upon, we belfeve, as one of its 
chief champions and apostles. The pecu- 
liar doctrines of this sect it would not, 
perhaps, be very easy to explain; but 
that they are dissenters from the estab- 
lished systems in poetry and criticism is 
a»lmitted, and proved, indeed, by the 
whole tenor of their compositions.*’ . . . 

The pro iuctioixs of this school . . . can- 
not be better characterized thin by an 
enumeration of the sources from which 
their materials have been derived. The 
greatest part of them, we apprehend, will 
be found to be compo«^ of the following 
elements : 1. The anti - soci d principles 
and distempered sensibility of llous-^eau ; 
his discontent with the present con'stitu- 
tion of society : his jmnidoxical morality ; 
and his peqjebial hankerings after some 
unattainable state of voluptnons virtue 
and perfection. 2. The simplicity and en- 
ergy (korresco ref^’rens) of Kotaebue and 
Schiller. S. The homeliness and harsh- 
ness of some of Cowper's langua^ and 
versifiration, interchanged o<«asionallv 
with the innocence of Ambrose Philip®, 
or the quaintness of Quarles and Ihr. 
Ikinne. From the diligent study of th'^ 
few oi^nals, we have no doubt that an 


entire art of poetry may be collected, by 
the assis>tance of which the very gentlest 
of our readers rua\ stx)n be (iualified to 
couipa*^ a poeui as correctly ’cerdfied as 
‘ Thaiaba.’ and to deal out ^eutimeut and 
descripiion with all the sweetness of 
L.imb, and all the magnificence of Cole- 
ridge." Edniburgk Rev.^vol.i. 

*• When, some .\ears ago, a gentle- 
man [Mr. Jeffrey], the chief writer and 
eouiiuctor of a celehnited review [the 
JFdinburgh Review ’ ] distinguished by 
its hostiJin to Mr. Soutuey , spent a day 
or two at Keswuek [Mr. ^uthey's place 
of residence], he was eircunistiufially 
informed by wnat series of accidents it 
had happened that Mr. W^ordaworth, Mr. 
Southey, aul I had become neigiibors; 
and how utterly groundless wsis tue sup- 
poaition that we considered ourselves aa 
belonging to any* coiumon school but that 
of go^ sense, confirmed by the long- 
estabiiahed models of the best times of 
Greece, Rome, Italy, and England, and 
still more groundless the notion that Mr. 
Southe.’ (for, as to myself, 1 have pub- 
lished so little, and that little of so little 
importance, as to make it almost ludi- 
crous to mention my name at all) could 
have been concerned in the formation of 
a poetic sect with Mr. \Vord»worth, when 
so many of his works had been published, 
not only previously to any acquaintance 
between them, but before Mr. Words- 
worth himself had written any thing but 
in a diction ornate and uniformly sus- 
tained ; when, too, the slightest exami- 
nation will make it evident that between 
those and the after- writings of Mr. South- 
ey t'nere exists no other difference than 
that of a pre^reasive degree of excellence, 
fiwm progressive development of power, 
and progressive facility from habit and 
increase of experience. Yet, among the 
first article which this man wrote after 
his return from Keswick, we were char- 
acterized as ^ the school of whining and 
hypochondriacal poets that haunt the 
Lakes.’ ” Coltridge. 

Lake State. A name popularly given 
to the State of Michigan, which bor- 
ders upon the four lakes, Superior, 
Michigan, Huron, and Erie. 
Laks'iiM- (Hindu Mifh.) The con- 
sort of Vishnu, and the goddess of 
beauty, grace, riches, and pleasure. 
She is a favorite subject of Indian 
painting and poetn’, and is pictured 
as a being of transcendent loveliness, 
yet of a dark blue color. 

Lil']^ Ttdolda. The title of a poem 
by Moore, and the name of its hero- 
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ine, the daughter of the great Au- | 
reugzebe. She is betrothed to the ! 
youog king of Bucharia, and sets ! 
forth with a splendid train of attend- i 
ants, to meet him in the delightful ; 
valley' of Cashmere. To amuse the ; 
languor, or divert the impadenee, of ' 
the roj’al bride, in the noontide and ! 
night halts of her luxurious progress, 
a young Cashmerian. poet had been 
sent by the gallantry of the bride- 
groom' and. on these occasions, he 
recites the several tales that make up | 
the bulk of the poem. With him i 
she fails desperately in love, and by j 
the time she enters 'the lovely vale of i 
Ca‘5hinere, and sees the glittering 
palaces and towers prepared for her 
reception, she feels that she •would 
joyfully forego all this pomp and j 
splendor, and fly to the desert with 
the youthful bard whom she adores- 
He,* however, has now disappeared 
from her side, and she is sup^rted, 
with fainting heart and dowmca<t 
eye. into the presence of her tmant; 
when a well-known voice bids Ler be • 
of good cheer, and, IcMjking up, she 
sees her beloved p«>et in the prince 
himself, who had assumed this gal- 
lant disguise, and won her affections, 
without any aid trom his rank or her 
engagements. 

3jiaiiiT>ro. The piratical father of 
Haklee, in Byron's Don Juan ; ” 
considered by Coleridge to be the 
finest of all Byron's characters. 

X^me amd Unstable 'Peape. [Fr. 

Prrix Boiifuse ei Mfii-assi»eJ] (jPr. 
Hist. ) A name given to a treaty of t 
peace, of short duration, concluded 
with the ( ’a!%'ini«ts, in 1 568, in the 
name of Charles IX-, by Biron, who 
•was lame- [Called also Ill^ymundud 
Pmct and Patchtd-i^ Peace.] 

[Gr. Aojatou] ( Gr. Mom. 
Myth.) A female phantom, whose 
name was used as a bugbear to 
frighten children. According to tra- 
dition, she was a Libyan q”ueen, a 
daughter of Belus, of 'great beauty, 
and beloved by Jupiter, for which 
reason the jealous J uno rcdibed her | 
of her children. Lamia, filled with | 
revenge and despair, and unable to ^ 


injure Juno, robbed others of their 
children, whom she afterward mur- 
dered. Her face became fearfully 
di^torted and ugly by indulgence in 
such savage cruelty, and J upiter in- 
vested her with still greater terror by 
giving her the power of taking out 
her eyes and putting them in again 
at -will. Lamia is the subject and ti- 
tle of an admired poem by Keats. 

In a Liter age, a belief sprang up 
in a plurality of Lamise, handsome spec- 
ters. who, by Toiuptuous artifices, enticed 
young men to ttiem, in order to feast 
upon their flesh and blood. 

Iiarn'mi-Mn. The subject of a well- 
known Scottish ballad. 

jg®* “ The hero, if such a term is appli' 
cable to the blood-thirsty mason, has been 
celebrated under the names of Lammikin, 
Lamkin, Linkin, Beiinkin, Bold Ilankin, 
and Balcaiiqual, and has become, through 
the medium of injudicious servants, the 
prime terror of the Scottish nursery. 
Like most such ogres, he is a myth ; at 
least, I have never seen any satisfectory 
attempt at his identification, nor has any 
one discovered the locality of the cjistle 
which he built and baptized with blood.” 

Ai/taun. 

Iiamouretfce[s Kiss (U'moo'ret')- 
[Fr. Lt Burner de Lnrrururette.'] {Fr. 
JlisL) A name derisively given to a 
sudden reconciliation of the dift'erent 
factions of the Legislative Assembly, 
which had previously been bitterly 
hostile to each other. It -w’as brought 
about, on the 7th of July, 1792, by 
an eloquent appyal of the Abbe La- 
niourette, constitutional bishop of 
Lyons, — whose name signifies th& 
sicetihenri., — but was of verv brief 
duration. [Called also La lieamcF 
liathm. Xormanrle., or The Norman 
Meameilifrtvm.^ from the countiy of 
the bishop.] 

4®=* “The deputies of every fection, 
B03 alist. Constitutionalist, Girondist, 
Jacobin, and Orleanist, rushed into each 
other's arms, and mixed tears with the 
solemn oaths by which they renounced 
the innovatioas supposed to be imputed 
to them. The king was sent for to enjoy 
this spectacle of concord, so strangely 
and so unexpectedly renewed. But the 
feeling, though strong, — and it might 
be with many over|K)wmng for the mo- 
ment. — was but like oil spilt on the rag- 
ing s^, or rather like a shot fired acrosi 
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the wares of a torrent, which, though it ( 
counteracts them its momentary im- I 
pulse, CHiniot for a second alter their | 
course. The lactions, like ije Sage's de- \ 
mons, detested each, other tiie more for 
laaving been compelled to embrace.'’ | 
Sir ir. Scott, j 

IiSn'ce-lot du Lac, or Lancelot of J 
tlie Lake. The son of King Ban ; 
of Brittany, and one of the most ■ 
famous knights of the Round Table ; i 
equally remarkable for his gallantry | 
and good-iiat ui*e. He was the hero * 
of a celebrated romance of ehivaliy’, i 
•written in Latin by an unknown au- j 
thor, and translated by Walter Mape.s, 
in the twelfth centuiy'. He received 
the appellation of du Lac ” from hav- 
ing b^en educated at the court of Viv- 
ian, mistress of the enchanter Merlin, 
and better known as the Lady of the 
Lake. Lancelot was celebrated for 
his amours with Guinever, the wife 
of his ftiend and sovereign, King 
Arthur, and for the exploits he un- 
dertook for her sake, wnieh involved 
him in a long and cruel -war -with Ar- 
thur. Toward the close of his life, 
he became a hermit. 

Thou . . . -wert never matched 
of none earthlv knighr's hands ; and thou 
trert the curtie?«t knight that ever bare 
shield ; and thou wert the truest friend 
to ky lover that ever bestrode hor^e ; and 
thou wert the truest lover, of a sinful 
man, that ever loved woman ; and thou 
wert the kindest nian that ever struck 
with sword : and thou wert the goodliest 
person that ever came among press of 
knights ; and thou wert the meekest man 
and the gentlest that ever ate in hall 
among ladies ; and thou wert the stern- 
est knight to thy mortal foe that ever put 
spear in the rest.” 3Iorte rJ' Arthur. 

I^tnd of BeuTSh. In Bunyan’s alle- 

The Pilgrim’s Progres.=!,” a 
land of rest and quiet {s^unbolizing 
the Christian'.'* peace of mind ). rep- 
resented as lying upon the hither 
side of the river of Death. In it the 
pilgrims tany' till their summons 
comes to cross the stream, and enter 
the Celestial City. The name occurs 
in Im. Ixii. 4. 

‘‘ After this, I beheld until they 
came unto the land of Beulah, "Where the 
sun shineth night and day. H#uv, be- 
cause they were weary, they betocfc them- 


selves awhile to rest. But a little whila 
soon refreshed fhem here ; tor the bells 
did so ring, and the trumpets continu- 
ally .‘‘Ounded so melodiously, that they 
could uot sleep, and }et tbe,\ received 
as much refreshing as if they* had slept 
their .deep ever so soundly. Here also 
all the noise of them that walked the 
streets was, More pilgrims are come to 
town 1 And another would answer, say- 
ing. And so man} went over the water, 
and were let in at the golden gates to-day 1 
In this land they heard nothing, saw noth- 
ing, smelt nothing, tsisted nothing, that 
was offensive to their stomach or mind ; 
only when they tasted of the water of the 
river over which they were to go. they 
thought that it ta.sted a little bitterish to 
the palate ; but it proved sweet when it 
was down.” 

Iiand of Bondage. A name some- 
times given to Egvqit. The Israel- 
ites, during the Hr.st part of their .so- 
journ in that country’, were treated 
■with great kindne.ss,* and increased 
in numbers and prosperity; but at 
length there aro.'-e up a new king 
over Egypt, which knew* not Joseph,” 
and who adopted a subtle system to 
afflict and reduce them by” making 
them perform forced labor,” and soon 
afterward by killing their male chil- 
dren. This" oppre.ssion led to the ex- 
odus, the forty years’ Ti’andering in 
the wildemesK and the subsequent 
conquest and occupation of the land 
of Canaan. 

Ijand of Cakes. A name sometimes 
given to Scotland, because oatmeal 
cakes are a common national article 
of food, particularly among the poorer 
classes. 

Hear, Xam? o' CaJc£!> and brither Scots, 

Frae Maidenkirk to John o’ Gremts, 

If there 's a bole in a’ your coats, 

I rede ye tent it: 

A chiel ’s amangvou takin’ notes, 

And, feith, he 11 prent it 3utns. 

The lady loves, and admires, and worships 
every thing Scottish; the gentleman loots 
down on me Xosd of (Jakes, like a Buperior 
intelligence. JilackicooiTs Mag. 

Land of Hod. The state or condition 
of sleep, conceived of as a country 
which people visit in their dreams. 

4®=“ This figure is evidently borrowed 
firom the use of the English word nod. as 
denoring the motion of the head in drow- 
siness. But it was also, most probably, 
at first €unpIoyed as containing a ludi- 
crous ailxarion to the language of Scripture 
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in r^pKTd to the coniiaet of the Sist mar- : 
derer: *• And Cain went out from the 
presence of the l^jrd, and dwelt in the 
land of Noi.” { (Ini. iv. Id.j 
“■And d'.vt; ken, Matinee, there ’» 

queer tMiiJfs eh^need hiuee >e hne tweH in 
the La/ri uf U " Sir W. Acott. 

Lajid of Promise. See PROMibED 
Laxd. 

Lamd of Steady Habits. A name 
by which itie State of Conneeticiit 
Is sometimes designated, in allusion 
to the settled usages and staid de- 
portment of its iiiliabitants. 

Iiand of Wisdom. [Fr. La Pa^s de j 
Sapience.} A name given to Nor- i 
mandy. in France, because of the I 
wise customs tvhich have prevailed ^ 
there, and also becau'ie of the skill | 
and judgment of the people in mat- ; 
ters of j lirisprudence. j 

I^me, Wycliffe. A pseudonym of | 
Mrs. E. Jeiiings, a writer of the 
present day. 

dbang'staff, Iitun'ce-lot (2>. A 
pseudonym under which “•Salma- 
gundi" was Jointly published by 
Waishington Irving,' Wiiiiaui Irving, 
and Janies K. Paulding. 

IiamguisJi, Miss Iiydia. The hero- 
ine of Sheridan’s comedy of “ The | 
Rivals;’’ distinguished ibr the ex- j 
travagance of her romantic notions, j 

Let not those, howerer, "who enter into a j 
anion for life without thi«e embarmssniaenta 
which. deiiy:ht a , . - Lff lia iMuguuth., and 
■which are perhaps ’neensri'ta.rr to excite an en- 
thusiastic piU'^ti'a ia bre'isti more iirrn than 
theirs, au!?ur worse of their future happinesb, 
beeinse ineir owa alEance is formed under 
calmer aaspices. Sir fF. Scott. 

Lantemois, L’ile des (lei da Ib^^- 
teFna', 62). See IsLAXi> of L.%:x- 

TERNS. 

lA-oc'd-pn. [Gr- AtttwcwF.] ( Gr. tf 
PuM. A son of Priam and 

Hecuba, and a priest of Apollo, or, j 
as some say, of Xeptune. He op- j 

S fsed the reception of the Wooden j 
orse into Troy, thinking it some | 
artifice of the deceitful Greeks. He ! 
and his two sons were killed by two 
monstrous serpents which came from 
the sea; but the reason of their be- 
ing made to suifer this horrible fate 
is ditFerently stated. The serpents 
first entwined the boys, and, when 


their father attempted to rescue them, 
they involved and crushed him also 
in their coils. The death of Laocoon 
is the subject of one of the most 
maguiticeiit and celebrated works of 
ancient sculpture still in existence; 
it was discovered in 1506 at Koine, 
and is now preserved in the Vatican. 

XtA-od' a-mi'A. [Gr. AaoBa/aeio..] ( Gr. 
^ Rom. Myth.) The 'wife of Frutes- 
ilaus, whom she foilow''ed to the un- 
der-'world, after his death at the 
hands of Hector. Wordsworth has 
made tliis myth the subject of his 
exquisite poem entitled Laodamia.” 
See FRUTESIL.VUS. 

XiA-om'e-doii. [Gr. Aao/xeSov.] { Gr. 
t/ Rom. Myth.) A king of Troy, 
son of IIus and Enn'dice, and the 
father of Priam, Ganymede, and Ti- 
thonus. With the assistance of Apol- 
lo and Xeptune, he built the •walls of 
Troy; but, when the work was done, 
he refused to pay the reward wdiich 
he had promised for the labor, and 
expelled them from his domiiiions- 
Hereupoii Xeptune sent a sea mon- 
ster lo ravage the country; and in 
compliance with the command of an 
oracle, a maiden, chosen by lot, was 
from time to time sacrificed to pro- 
pitiate it. On one occasion, Laome- 
don’s own daughter Hesione was the 
victim selected ; but Hercules saved 
her on receiving a certain solemn 
promise from her father, which not 
being fulfilled, Hercules oiled him. 

IiapT-thse- [Gr. Aan-tdat.] {Gr. ^ 
Rom. Myth.) Monstrous giants in- 
habiting the mountains of Thessaly. 
At the marriage of their king, Pirith- 
ous, they fought 'with the Centaura 
and vanquished them, but -were after- 
ward themselves overcome by Her- 
cules. 

The name of a flying isl- 
and described by Swift in his imagi- 
nary “ Travels of Lemuel Gulliver. 
It is said to be ‘‘ exactly circular, its 
diameter 78'17 yards, or about four 
miles and a half, and [it] consequently 
contains ten thousand acres.” The 
inhabitants are chiefly speculative 
philosophers, devoted to mathemat- 
ics and music ; and such is their ha- 
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bltaal absent-mindednes?, that they 
are coDif>e]led to employ attendants 
— called ■* dappers — to rouse them 
from their proiouiid meditations, 
when necessary, by striking; them 
gently on the niouth and ears with a 
peculiar instrument consisting of a 
blown bladder with a few pebbles in 
it, fastened on the end of a stick, like 
tlie swipie of a hail. iSee Lagai>o. 

Thou art an unfortunate philosopher of 
Xaj/ato, who has lost his flapper in the throng. 

fy. jSctitt. 

Scranse it is, that, whilst all biographers have 
worked with so much zeal upjn the moat 
Imrren daces or most baseless tradiflona in the 
t poet’b life, realizing in a manner the 
ins of Laputa, and endeavoring to extract 
sunbeams from cucumbers, such a story with 
regard to such an event . . . should formerly 
have been diainiased without notice of any 
kind. Ue Quiucty. 

So materializing is the spirit of the age, that 
the extended studv of physical and mechani- 
cal science seems likely, one of these days, to 
convert our iakuid into a Lappia. Keighthy. 

tJi'ra. The hero of BtTon’s poem of 
the’ same name: represented a« a 
chief long absent from his own do- 
main, who returns at length, attended 
by a single page. Dark hints and 
surmises are thrown out against him 
by a noble whom he encounters at a 
banquet, and who seems to be pos- 
sessed of some knowledge of the 
manner in which Lara's time has 
been occupied during his prolonged 
absence. This knight disappears 
most opportunely for the reputation 
of Lara, when he should have come 
forward to substantiate the charges 
against him, and is never heard of 
after. A peasant, however, is witness 
to the concealment of a corp^ on the 
same night, and the reader is left to 
draw Ms own conclusions. 

Xia'r^. [Lat., pi. of a word of 
Etruscan origin, signifying hrd^king, 
or Ae/’O.] {Rom. Mgih.) Tutelary 
deities of particular localities. Thev 
were of two classes: 1. The dconestie 
or household gods, whose im- 
ages were kept on the hearth in a 
little shrine, or in a small chapel, and 
who were regarded as disembodied 
and guardian spirits of virtuous an- 
cestors; 2. The public lares^ protect- 
ors of streets, highways, cross-roads, 
&c. f^’'ritten al^ in an Amglicized 
form, Lars.] 


IiS Bo^lie. A Prote«:taot cleigyman, 
; who>e stoiy — written by lienry 
i Mackenzie — is told in ‘‘*rhe Mir- 
ror.” 

IiarV®. {Roim. Myth.’) The same 
as Lemur ts. See Lkmures. 

Iiast Man. An appellation given, by 
tlie parliamentary parry in England, 
j to Charles I. llGOO-itiidj, he being, 
1 in their expectation, the last inonarcii 
who would ever sit on the British 
throne. 

He did not consider himself as free in con- 
Bcience to join with any party wlflch iiiight be 
likely uiiiinateiy to acknowledge the interest 
of Charles Stuart, the sou of the ** Last J/oit,” 
as Cliurles I. was familiarly and irrevereiiiiy 
termed by them in their coiiuuon dibcourse, 
as well Oh in theix more elaborate predicntious 
and harangues. Hir JF. Scott. 

Iiast of the Fathers. A title given 
by some Roman Catholic writers to 
S’t. Bernard (10:11-11531, one of the 
most influential theologians and vo- 
luminous writers of the Middle Ages. 

Ijast of the Groths. Roderick, the 
thirtj^-fourth and last of the Tisi- 
gothlc line of kings, who tilled the 
throne of Spain from 414 to 711. 

Iiast of the Greeks. [Lat. Uliimus 

(xrCECi^l'Um., Gr. "Ycrraro? *EAAr}yui*^] 
An appellation conferred upon Fhil- 
opoemen (n. 253-18-3), a native of 

Arcadia, and the la-t really great and 
successful military leader" of the an- 
cient Greeks. 

‘“•One of the Romans, to praise 
him , called him the Last of the Greeks, 
as if after him Greece had produced no 
great man, nor one who deserved the 
name of Greek.” Plutarch.^ Trans. 

Iiast of the IKnighfes. A title be- 
stowed upcm Maximilian I. (1459- 
1519 ), emperor of Germany. 

“The Last of the KmsrkU” with Ms wild 
efFmutery and spirited chamois - hunfln*;, 
rnijjht be despised by the Italians as “ Mas- 
bimiliano Pochi I>anari [Maximilian the Pen- 
niless}; ” but he was beloved by the Austri- 
ans as “ Our Max.” Yimge. 

Iiast of fhe Mo-M'caiig. The hero 
of Cooper's novel of the same name, 
by which title the Indiaii chief Uncas 
is designated. 

Last of the Eomans. [Lat. Ulti- 
mas Rcrnmnarum.'] 1. A name ap- 
fflied to the Roman general Aetius, 
by Ifrocopius. When the invasion 
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®f Attil'a toot place in A. 450, . 
Aetius, with the help of Theodoric, i 
ara^sted it tirst by the relief of Ur- | 
leans, and then by the victory of ! 
Chalons. With his death, which oc- 
curred in 454, the la^t eupport ot the 
empire fell. i 

jS. a name given by Marcus Ju- ; 
nins Bratus to his leilow-conspirator, j 
Cains Casisins Loii^nus (d. b. c. 42 j, | 
one of the murderersi of J ulins Cafsar, , 
and one of the best generals of his | 
age. ^ ! 

3, £Fr. Le Dernier dts EummTts,1 ; 
A title bestowed upon Franvois Jo- J 
seph Tera.^se Desbilions (1751-178^), i 
a celebrated Jesuit, on account of ! 
the elegance and purity of his Latin j 
style. i 

£iast of the Troiibadours. A name 
mven by his admirers to Jacques 
Jasmin ri798-lS64b a native of Gas- 
cony, and the most eminent modem 
patois poet of France. 

X^ta'ntis. A son of Famms, and 
king of the Laurentians, a people of 
Latinm, in Italv. When JEneas 
first arrived in Latium, Ictinus op- 
posed him; but he afterward formed 
an alliance with him, and gave him 
his daughter Lavinia in marriage. 

J[AtmWar. (Ger, Hht) An insur- 
reetksn of the p^santiy in Salzburg, | 
in 1523, occasioned % the impoj>- | 
ularin' of an archbishop. It was | 

quickly suppressed. j 

L^to'' 2 ia. £Gr- Atitu, Hoxic, Aarw, | 
^oiic, AaTwr-] (Or. if Mom. Myth.) | 
Daughter of Cceus, a Titan, and | 
Pheebe, and by Jupiter the mother 
of A|K>ilo and Diana, to whom she 
gave birth on the island of Delos. 1 
( See Delos. ) Ovid ( ** Met. ” vi.. fab. [ 
ir.) relates a story of some clowms of j 
Lycia who Insulted l>atona as she 1 
knelt with the Infant deities in arms | 
to quench her thirst at a small lake, j 
and who were in consequence changed ' 
into firogs. 

I did tetpiwfflipt flse to quit their ck^ 

Bv the KBOwTSi rules of anoejat Kberty, 

WheB strai^t a barbarcwiB noise environ* 
mtt 

Of owls and cnekooa, aii«e», and dogs: 

As wlien those Mads tiaat were timiutemed to 
ftOSB 


Balled at Latona's twin-bom progeny, 
Winch after held the sun and moon m fee. 

Miltcm. 

Iiaiighing PMlosopIier. Democri- 
tus of Abdera. a celebrated philoso- 
pher of antiquity, conteiiiporay with 
Jiocrates : — so called because "he al- 
ways made a jest of man’s follies 
and sorrows, his teebie struggles and 
evanes-ceut works. He is usuallt* 
contrasted with Heraclitus, The 
Weeping Philosopher.” See Weep- 
ing Philosopher. 

IrSiinge. An aw^kward and silly serv- 
ant of Proteus, in Shakes^are’a 
Two Gentlemen of Terona.” 

Sir. One of the knights 
of the’ Round Table, the subject of 
a metrical romance composed by 
Thomas Chestre, in the reign of 
Heniy A"I. The name has also been 
adopted as the title of a poem by 
James Russell Lowell, entitled The 
Tision of Sir Launtal.” 

Iiaiira (ft. ISw^rS). The Chris- 
tian name of an Avignonese lady, 
young, but already married, tor 
whom, in the year" 1327, the poet 
Petrarch conceived a strong though 
Platonic atfection, which exercised a 
powerful infioence over his life, and 
ended only with his death. He sung 
her praises in rime,” or sonnets 
and canzoiii. which have immortal- 
ized not only her name, but his own. 

lAiirence, Priax. See Fkiar Lau- 

RENCE- 

I4-vm'i-A. 1. A daughter of Latinus, 
and the second wife of ,^neas. She 
had previcjusly been betrothed to 
Turaus. See Latinus and Greusa. 

Sad task! yet aigumeiit 
Kot less but more heroic than the . . . rsw 
Of Tiimus for Lai-mia disespeused. Muton. 

2. The heroine of a tale introduced 
by Thomson, in his Seasons,” into 
the poem on “ Autumn.” See Pale- 

MON. 

I:aw*s Bubble. A name j^ven to a 
delusive speculation piojected by 
John Law (1671-17^), a celebrated 
financier, and a native of Edinburgh- 
In 1716, he established a bank in 
France, by royal authority, composed 
of 12^ shares of 3000 livres each, 
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■wMcIi soon bore a premium. This 
bank became the office for all public 
receipts, and there was annexed to it 
a Mississippi company, which had 
grants of land in Louisiana, and was 
expected to realize immense sums by 
planting and commerce. In 1718, it 
was declared a royal bank, and its 
shares rose to twenty times their 
original value, so that, in 1719, they 
were worth more than eighty times 
the amount of all the current specie 
in France. In 175®, the shares sunk 
as rapidly as they had risen, nearly 
overthrowing the French govern- 
ment, and occasioning great and 
wide -spread financial distress and 
baiikruptcy- 

Laz'S-rus. A poor leper, who, in the 
parable of our Lord {Luke xvi.), im- 
plored in vain the pity of a rich man; 
but after the death of both, Lazarus 
went to heaven, and the rich man to 
hell, where he in turn vainly implored 
helplrom Lazarus. 

JK#* This is the only ease in the New Tes- 
tament where a proper name occurs in a 
parable. The ase of the word Iftzxnro ap- 
plied to a leper, and the words lazmetto 
and lazar-hnuse for leper hospitab?, and 
of lazzaroni for tx^rgars, shows the infiu- 
euee which this parable has bad upon the 
mind of Christendom. 

I^kzy, I*awTence. The hero of a 
popular ‘‘histoiy,” or romance, of 
ancient date, “^ containing his Birth 
and slothful breeding; how he served 
the Schoolmaster, his Wife, the 
Squire’s Cook, and the Fanner, 
which, by the laws of Lubberland, 
was accounted High Treason ; his 
Arraignment and Trial, and happy 
deliverance from the many treasons 
laid to Ms charge.” 

Xiea^e, Tlie. [Fr. Ln Ligm.’] (Fr. 
Hist.) Apolitical coalition organized 
in 1576 by the Roman Catholics of 
France, to prevent the accession of 
Heniy IV., who was then of the re- 
religion. [Called ako The 
Holy League. (Fr. iki Sarnie L^ie), 
and The Bdg Umm (Fr. La Haiute 
Hnion}.} 

Xieagne and Covenant, Solemn. 
See SoiiEMN League ani> Cove- 
nant. 


I Iieagne of Q-od’s Honse. [Fr. Ligne 
I de in Maison de Meu-I (Suiss Hist.) 
I A celebrated combination formed by 
I the Grifeons in IKX), for the pur- 
pose of resisting domestic riTanny- 
I [Called also Caddte.] 

I League of tlie Public Good. [Fr. 
? JJgue du Bitn Faidic.} (Fr. Hist.) 
; An alliance, in 1464, between the 
I dukes of Burgundy, Brittany, and 
I Bourgogne, and otiier French princes, 
I against Louis XL 

Leander. [Gr. ActaySpo?.] A youth 
of AMMos, famous for his love for 
Hero, a priestess of Sestos, to visit 
whom he nightly swam across the 
HeDespont. SeeHEiio. 

lAandre (la-'oaMr, 62, 64, 103). A 
? lov'er in Moliere’s L’fetourdi.” 

; Lear. A fabulous or legendaiy king 
of Britain, and the hero of Shake- 
speare’s tragedy of the same name. 
He is represented as a fond father, 
duped, in his old age, by hypocritical 
professions of love and duty on the 
part of two daughters (Goiienl and 
Regan), to disinherit the third (Cor- 
delia), who had before been de.«erv- 
edly more dear to him, and to divide 
his'kingdom between her sisters, who, 
by their perfidious and cruel cf>n- 
duct, soon drive the poor old king 
mad. After his mi.sery has reached 
its Mghest pitch, he is' found bv the 
daughter whom he has so deeply in- 
jured; and, through her tender care, 
he revives and recollects her. She 
endeavors to rednstate him upon Ms 
throne, but fails in her attempt, and 
is hanged in prison, where her broken- 
hearted father dies lamenting over 
her. 

3Iieamed Blacksznithu A name 
sometimes applied to Elihu Burritt 
(b. 1811), who began life as a black- 
smith, and aftenvard distinguished 
himself as a linguist. 

Xieamed Tailor- A title sometimes 
bestowed upon Henry Wild, a native 
of Norwich, England, where he was 
bora about the year 1684- He was 
in early life a' tailor, and, while 
working at his trade, mastered the 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Chaldaic, Syr- 
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iac, Arabic, anfl Persian 1an|pages. ] 
[C^ied albO Tk^ Arnbi m Tailur.]^ j 

I*eat]ierstacMng. A pobj iqnet jiiven ’ 
to Xatty, or Nntfiaiilel, Biimppo, a 
celebrated cliaracrer in Cwiijer’.*- nov- 
els of*‘ The Deer-layer," “li'e Last , 
of the Mohican'S,” ‘*The Pathfinder.” 

The Fioueere,” and 1 he I’niirie.” j 

J|-2“ l^atherstockioc stands half-way : 
between savage and civilized life : he has | 
the freshne-s of narure. a Jtl the first- j 
fruits of Chrisrianiti. the seed dropped i 
into vigorous soil. These are tlie elements I 
of Ofse of the most original chamieters ih j 
fiction, in whom (,’ooper htis transplanted ! 
all the rhivair}*- ewr feigned or practiced , 
in the Middle Ages, to the rivers, woods, ; 
and forests of the unbroken New W'orid.” : 

Duyrkmrk. j 

One yatPj LenS’hen'ioekinfi, one melodious | 
•yaopek of man and nature in the West. ; 

Carhjle. i 

Use Bean, A courtier. In Shakespeare's i 
•* As You Like It.” ! 

Jhe'd|. [Gr. AriSa.] (Gr. rf Utm. ! 

The daiig:hter of Tiie^tius, | 
and the wife of Tyntlareus. Jupiter j 
in love with iier, and visiting 
her ill the form of a swan, she bore 
two epti^s, irom one of which came 
forth Fbiiux and Helen, and from 
the other Castor and Clytemnestra. 

Iied'dy Grip'ipy. The name of the 
heroine in “ The Entail,” a novel by 
Galt- 

A decreet o’ muit, Jamie, as LefJdie Grinp^ j 
would have said. I^rof. J. Jfllmn. j 

lie Eevre (lu fev^r, 64). The name | 
of a fiitOT lieutenant, whose story is j 
related in Sterne's Life and Opin- j 
ions of Tristram Shandy.” ! 

Xiegioii. The name assumed by the ’ 
demoniac, or the unclean spirit, ■ 
spoken of in Jfark v. : “ My name | 
is Lepon; fur we are many.’” The | 
term implies the presence of a supe- J 
rior power, in addition to subondi- i 
nate ones. t 


dinners and sumptuous entertainment 
by .''crvile liatten' of tlieir pairon, 
and profuse laiidaiion of him and hi>, 
the “ leg of mutton ” being Mippoyed 
to typity' the source of their inspira- 
tion’ which is chietiy gustatory'. 1 he 
ptlirase was lirst u.scd by Lockhart, in 
a review of a ridiculous poem entitled 
” HeiiTs, a Poem in lour Kooks,” 
the autiior of which is not named, 
hleurs Castle was the seat of the 
Duke of Roxbiirghe, whose mutton 
and hospitality' the rhvinster appears 
to have shared, greatly' to his delec- 
tation. 

The chief constellations in this 
poetical fiimament consi.-t of led captains 
and clerical hangers-on, whose pleasure 
and whewe business it is to celebrate in 
tuneful verse the virtues of some angelic 
patron, who keeps a grtod table, aud has 
interest with the archbbhop, or the In- 
dia ilouse. Verily, they h.ive their re- 
ward. The anticipated living fails vacant 
in due time, the sou gets a pair of colors, 
or is sent out as a cadet, or the happy 
author succeeds in dining five times a 
week on hock and veui>on. at the small 
expense of acting as toad-etiter to the 
whole family, from my lord to the butler 
incluare. It is owing to the modesty, 
certainly not to the numerical deficiency, 
of this class ot writers, thac they have 
hitherto obtained no sjxjcific distinction 
among the authors of the present day. 
We think it incumbent ou us to remedy 
this defect: and, in the baptismal font of 
this our magimne, we declare, that in 
the poetical nomenclature they shall in 
future be known by the style and title 
of Tkf> • of - Mutton SekooU^ . . . 

He [the terd of Ffours abovementioned] 
is marked bv a more than usual portion 
of the qualities characteristic of the Leg- 
of-Muiton School ; by all their vulgar ig- 
norance, by more than all their clumsy 
servility, their fawning adulation of 
wealth* and title, their hankering after 
the fiesh-pots, and by all the symptoms 
of an utter incapacity to stand straight 
in the presence of a great man.” 

Z. (J. G. iMckhmi), MackwoodTs Mag. 
vol. iz. 


IsegiotL, Tli^ TThimdering- See 
Thuxbekixg Legion. 

Iieg-of-MtEtton Seiiool. A name 
given to those poetasters, who, at- 
taching themselves as jmrafiites and 
dependents to persons of wealth and 
station, endeavor to pay for good 


! I^greeL A slave -dealer, in Airs. 

I Stowe’s novel, Uncle Tom’s Cab- 
i in; ” a hideous exhibition of the bru- 
I talmng influence of slaveiy. 

Iieigh, Au-ro'i® (lee). The heroine 
of Airs. Browning’s poem of the same 
name; ‘‘the representative of the 
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spiritual and fnstlietic gpirit of the 
age, through wliom are exemplihed 
the noble ends and the high office of 
true art/' 

IiiilS. The name of the heroine in 
B^Ton’s poem of ** The Giaour;'’ 
a "beautiful slave - girl who sutlers 
death for love of her paramour, a 
3’oung “intidel.” 

lieiladL. See Me.jxoun. 

li. B. Ii. The iuitials and literary 
signature of Letitia Elizabeth Lan- 
doii (aftenv'ard Mrs. Maclean, 1802- 
1838), a well-knowm English poetess. 

Iidlie (MTe')- An inconsequential, 
light-headed, gentleman - like cox- 
comb, in Moiiere’s “ L’^ltourdi.” 

Iiem'u-r^s. {Rtm. Myth.) Spirits of 
the dead thought to wander about 
at night, like ghosts, and to torment 
and frighten the living. 

Milton Anjrlieizes the word in irs 
pronunciation, making it consist of two 
syllables instead of three. 

** In consecrated earth. 

And on the holy hearth, 

The Lars and Immures moan with mid- 
night plaint.” Ock on the yaiiriiif. 

Iie-nore'. 1. The heroine of a popular 
ballad, composed b\’ Gotdried August 
Burger (1748-17‘J4), the German 
lyric poet. The subject of this ballad 
is an old tradition, which recounts 
the ride of a spectral lover, -who re- 
appears to his mistress after death, 
and carries her on horseback behind 
him, ‘‘ a fiction not less remarkable 
for its extensive geographical dis- 
semination, than for its bold imagi- 
native character/’ 
ji^=“ Biirger is said to have borrowed 
the subjt*rt of his poem from an old Eng- 
lish ballad entitled “ The Suffolk Miracle, 
or a Relation of a Young Man, who. a 
month after his death, appeared to his 
sweetheart, and carried her on hoiiseback 
behind Mm forty miles in two hours, and 
was never s^n afterward but in her 
grave.'’ Blazer, however, contradicted 
this as.sertion, and declared that an old 
Low Dutch ballad furnished him with 
the idea, of Lenore. The tradifions prob- 
ably both have a common or%in. 

2. The angelic name of a rare 
and radiant maiden” mentioned in 
Poe’s mystical ballad entitied ^ The 
Eaven.” 


: Iie^o-n^'to. Governor of Messina, in 
; Shake^peare's “ Much Ado about 
, Xotliing.'’ 

I*e-on. 1-das of Modem Greece. A 
title given to 31arco Bt>zzaris, a Greek 
! patriot, and an heroic soldier, who 
■ di.<tingui^hed himself in the early 
^ part of the modem Grecian ITar of 
i liidejiendence, parricularly bv a suc- 
j cessful attack %vith 32110" men upon 
! the van of the Tureo-.Mbaiiian army, 
{ 4000 strong, at Kerpenisi, on the 

j 20th of August, 3853. In this en- 

I gagement, Bozzaris lost his life. 

’ Le-onl-das We'dell (t-a^del, 68). A 
I name given by Frederick the Great 
! to General C. ri.Wedell {1732-3782), 
j an officer in the Prussian sendee, on 
) account of his heroic defense of the 
: Elbe at Teiiiitz, on the lOt li of iNovem- 

I her, 1744. 

j Le'o-ntne. A sen-ant to Diom’za, in 
! Shakespeare’s '“Periele.s.” 

1 I»e'on-noys'. A fabulous cf>untn% 
fomierh' contiguous to Cornwall, 
though it ha'? hnig since disappeared, 
and is said to be now more than 
fort}’ fathoms under water. It is oft- 
en mentioned in the old romances of 
chivalrv^. [Written also Leonais, 
Lionesse, Lyonnesse.] 

4®=- The Lyones or IjconooyK, where Sir 
Tristram was bom (see Tristkam, Sib), is 
L^nuois iu Brittany. 

For Arthur, when none knew from whence 
he came, 

Ixmg ere the people chose Mm for their king. 
Roving the trackless realms of Lwowraesae, 

Had found a glen, gray bowlder, and black 
tarn. Tennamm. 

Ije-on't^§. King of Sicilia, in Shake- 
speare’s Winter's Tale.” 

1^=" Jealousy is a vice of the mind, 
a culpable tendency of the temper, hav- 
ing certain well-known and well-defined 
effects and concomitants, all of which are 
visible in Leontes, . . . such as, first, 
an excitability by the most inadequate 
causes, and an eagemtes to snatch at 
proofs ; secondly, a grossness of concep- 
tion, and a disposition to degntde the 
object of the passion by sensual fancies 
and imag^: thirdly, a sense of shame of 
bis own feelings, exhibited in a solitary 
rooodincsB of humor, and yet, from the 
violence of the passion, forced ro utter 
itself, and therefore catching occasions 
to ease the niinci by ambiguities, equi- 
voques, by talking to those who eaniiot,i 
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and who are toaown not to be able to, un- 
derstand what is said to them, — in short, 
by soliloquy in the form of dialogue, and 
hence, a confused, broken, and firag- 
mentaxy manner; fourtnly, a dread of 
Tuigar ridicule, as distinct from a high 
sense of honor, or a mistaken sense of 
duty ; and lastly, and immediately con- 
sequent on this, a spirit of selfish rindic- 
tireness.*’ OtUrui^e. 

Iis§nbi-S. A name given by Catullus 
(b. B. c. ST) to his favorite Clodia, 
whose praises he celebrates in a num- 
ber of amator)' poems. 

ILe'tlie. [Or. forgetfulness.] {Gr. 
if Rmi. Mgfh.) A river in Hades, 
the waters of which caused those who 
drank it entirely to forget the past. 
Far «iff fnsm these, a sluw ami bileut ttream, 
Lftke^ the river uf rjldivion, njik 
Her watery labyrinth: whereof whoso drinks 
Straightway his former ssease and being for- 
gets, A 

Forgets both joy and grief, pleasure and^aln. 

Le'to. [Gr. A7fT.i.] The Greek 

name of Latona. See Latona. 


I (1785-1§31), who established the in- 
dependence of iferu, and also of the 
I other Spanish colonies of South 
j America- 

i 2. A surname given to Daniel 
j O’Connell (1775-1847], a celebrated 
I Irish political agitator, on account of 
j his endeavors — which were, after 
I all, uii&uccessful — to bring about a 
! repeal of the Articles ot Tnion be- 
! tween Great Britain and Ireland. 

I Id- go's, I (20). [Gr. A yeta.] ( Gr. 
j Id-geT-S, i Rmn.. Myth.) One of the 
i Sirens; also, a nymph- 

j . . . fair Li'jen'g golden comb, 

Vf herewith she hit^ on tiLain<»nd rocks. 
Sleeking her wjft alluring locks. JiiUon. 

Iiight-horse Harry. A sobriquet 
j popularly conrerred upon General 
j Henry Lee (175fi-1818). a gallant 
j American cavalry oiticer in the war 
1 of the Kevoiution, in allusion to his 
; rapid and daring movements in battle, 
particularly during the campaign in 
the Carolinas. 


jjtea-co'tiie-S- [Gr. .veuxo^^.] { Gr. 
«f Rom. 1. A name given to 

Ino, after she was receiv’ed among 
the sea-gods. See Tno- 
2- One of the Sirens. See Sirens. 

Iie-va'n|.. [Lat.,ftom /er'ire, to raise.] 
{Rm. The name of the 

goddess that protected new-born in- 
fants when they were taken up from 
the ground, fochter used the name 
as the title of an educational work 
which he wrote, and which has been 
translated into English. 

kjeviathan, of Literature. An 
appellation very generally conferred 
upon Dr. Samuel Johnson (1709- 
1784), the eminent writer and critic- 

Iiewis, Monk:. See Monk Lewis. 

Libber. ( Rom>. Myth . ) An old Italian 
deity, who presided over the cultiva- 
tion of the vine, and fertility of the 
fields. By the later Latin "writers, 
the name is used as a synonym of 
Bficchm. 

Liberation, War of. See War of 
Liberation. 

Iiiberator, The. 1. [Sp. El Liberta- 
fifor.] A surname given by the Pe- 
ruvians, in 1823, to Simon Bolivar 


Lilith, or Lilis. In the popular be- 
lief of the Hebrews, a female specter 
in the shape of a finely dressed w’oman, 
who lies in wait for, and kills, chil- 
dren. The old Itabbins turned Lilith 
into a wife of Adam, on whom he 
begot demons, and who still has power 
to lie with men, and to kill children, 
who are not protected by amulets, 
with which the Jews of "a yet later 
period supply themselves as a pro- 
tection against her. Burton, in his 
Anatomy of Melancholy,"' tells us, 
“ The Talmudists say that Adam had 
a wife called Lilis before he married 
Eve, and of her he begat nothing but 
devils.” Heber says, To revenge 
his deserting her for" an earthly rival, 
she is supposed to hover round the 
habitation of new -married persons, 
showering down imprecations on their 
heads. The attendants on the bride 
spend the night in going round the 
house and uttering loud screams to 
frighten her away.” A commentator 
on Skinner’s Etymologicon Lingnse 
Anglicanae,” quoted in the ‘‘ Encyclo- 
paedia Metropolitana,” says that the 
English word luUoby is derived from 
LUia^ obi I i Begone, Lilith ! ) In the 
demonology of the Middle Ages, Lilis 
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was a famous witch, and is introduced ^ 
as sucli ill the ^^'alpurgi^^-ulght scene 
in Goetiie's Fauat/' 

i6illi-pnt. An ima^inan* country | 
described as peopled bv a vei>' dimin- ' 
utive race ot men, in Swift’s satirical , 
romance entitled *• Travels into sev- 
eral Remote Nations of the World, b^” 
Lemuel Gulliver.” The voyage to . 
Lilliput is for the most part a satire | 
on the manners and usages of the I 
court of George I. 

There is bo end to the variety of these small 
missiles of malice with which the Gullivers of 
die world of literature are as&ailed. by the Lil- 
liputiam around them. T. Moore, 

Xjim'bOj or Iiim'bus. [Lat., limbus, 
a border.] A region supposed bt” 
some of the old scholastic theologians 
to lie on the edge or coniines of hell, j 
Here, it was thought, the souls of | 
just men, not admitted into heaven i 
or into Purgaton^ remained to await { 
the general resurrection. Such were i 
the patriarchs and other pious an- 
cients who died before the birth of 
Christ. Hence, the limbo was called 
Lhohus Patrum, According to some 
of the schoolmen, there was also a 
Limbus Puerorum, or Infaninm, a 
similar place allotted to t^ie souls of 
infants dying unbaptized. To these 
were added, in the popular opinion, a 
Limbus Faiuorum, or Fools^ Paradise, 
the receptacle of all vanity and non- 
sense. Of this superstitious belief 
Milton lias made use in his “ Paradise 
Lost.” (See Book III- v. 440-497.) 
Dante has placed his limbo, in which 
the distinguished spirits of antiquity 
are confined, in the outermost of the 
circles of his hell. 

liimonadidre, La Muse. See Muse 
LiMONADitEE, La. 

Iiimp. A .Tacobite sign in the time of 
William TIL, which consisted in the 
zealots for hereditary right limping 
about at night and drinking- Those in 
the secret knew that the word Limp” 
was formed ftom the initials of august 
names, and that the loyalist, when he 
drank his wine and punch, taking 
off his bumper to Louis, James, Msltv, 
and the Prince. 

ijin-dab'r5-d§s. A celebrated heroine 
in the romance called The Mirror of 
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Knighthood.” From the great celeb- 
rity Of this, lady, occasioned by the 
popularity of the romance, iier "name 
was commonly used for a mistress. 

I value Tony Foster’s wrath, no more than 
a shelled pea-cod; and 1 wid visit hi*' Lin- 
dabndtiit by Saint Georjge, tw he willing; or 
nol Sir JF. bcott. 

Ijm'dor. A poetical name fomierly in 
use for a swam or gailaut- 

A truce, dear FerausI spare ns those most 
tedious and insipid persons of all Arcadia. 
Jk> not, for htiaven’s sake, bring down Coiy- 
don and Limlor upon us. Sir W. Scott. 

I have listened to you when you swtke en 
hergh'e, — ii&y, my complaisance has r>een so 
great as to answer you en berpcre, — for I do 
not think any thing except ridicule cau come 
of (halogues betwixt Limlor and Jeannetun. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Iii^mis. [Gr. Aivo?.] {Gr. Jtum. 
Myth.) 1. The son of Apollo and 
an .\rgive princess ; tom to pieces by 
dogs. 

2. The son of Apollo and Terp- 
sichore, and the instructor of Orpheus 
and Hercules, the latter of whom 
killed him by a blowr with a lyre. 

Lionesse. See Leoa’N'oys. 

Lion of G-od. A title conferred upon 
All (597-660), son of Abu TaJeb, the 
uncle ot* Mahomet. He was distin- 
^ished for his eloquence and valor 
in defense of Islamism. 

Lion of the 17 orth. A title bestowed 
upon Gustavus Adolphus (1594— 
1632), king of Sw’eden, and the bul- 
wark of the Protestant laith during 
the Thirty Years’ War. 

That great leader, captain, and king, the 
ILon of the ycfrth, . . - md a way of winning 
battles, taking towns, overrunning countries, 
and levying contributions, which made his 
service irresiistlblv delectable to all true-bml 
cavaliers who follow the noble prcrfession of 
arms. Sir W. Scott. 

His task at this battle of liotzen seems to 
have been a very" easy one, amply to see the 
Lion of the yorih brought down, not by a 
cannon-shot, as is gfmerdly believed, but by 
a traitorous pistol-bullet. Carlpte, 

Lion of the Sea. [Port. L^ao <& 
Mur.] A name formerly given to 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

Lis'nc^-lia'eo, Captain. A superan- 
nuated officer on half-pay, who fig- 
ures in Smollett’s *' Ex^dition of 
Humphiy Clinker ” as the favored 
suitor of Miss Tabitha Bramble. He 
is described as a hard-featured and 
forbidding Scotchman, of the most 
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singtilar dress and manners, self-con- 
ceited, pedantic*, rude, and disputa- 
tious, with a jealous sense of honor, 
and strong national pride. 

j®*- '** LiMuahago is the flower of the 
flcKik. His tenaeiojisness in argument is 
not m delightful as the relaxatio j of his 
logical seTerity when be finds his fortune 
mellowing in the wint^* sinOes of Mrs. 
Tabitha Bramble. This is the best-pre- 
^nred and most severe of all Smollett’s 
characters. The wsemblance to * Bon 
Qoixote ’ is only just enough to make it 
interesting to the critical reader without 
giving o&nae to any body else.’’ 

Hazliti. 

In qumine these ancient anthoriiies, I muet 
not furget the more mudem t>kexch of a Scf>t- 
tlali i«*Mlerof the oH tufclikm, by a nsaJ-u-r- 
imnd, in the character of Ligmahago, »ince 
tije exiritcnce of that doa^hty captair. alone 
niufet deprive the px<a»eiit author of all claim to 
originality. Sir W. .jc&tf. 

Little, Thomas. A pseudonym — in- 
tended as a playtui allusion to his 
dimlniitive stature — under which 
Thomas Moore, in 1808, published a 
Toiume of amatorv’ poems. 

Little Comedy. A name familiarly 
given to Miss Catharine Homeck, — 
afterward Mrs. Bunbury, — an ac- 
quaintance and friend of Goldsmith. 
The sobriquet tvas probablv thought 
to be indicative of her d!<sposition. 
She is described as being intelligent, 
sprightly, and agreeable, as well as 
very beautiful. 

Little Corporal. [Fr. Le Petit Cnpo- 
raL] A familiar appellation jocose- 
ly conferred upon General Bonaparte, 
immediately after the battle of Lodi 
(1796), by' the soldiem under his 
command', on account of his juvenile 
appearance and surpassing braven’- 
Ever afterward, even as First Consul 
and as emperor, he was popularly 
known by this honoraiy and afiec- 
tlonare title. 

Littie Bauphin. [Fr. Lt Petit Dau- 
phm.'l {Fr. Hist.) A name given 
to the Duke de Bourgogne, eldest 
son of Louis the Dauphin (commonly 
called the Great Dairahin), who was 
the son of Louis XI V- 
Litae-endiap s. See BiG-EKDiATfS, 
The. 

Idttle Eai^aiid. A name popularly 
given to Barbadoes by the inhabitants. 


Iiittle G-iant. A popular sobriquet 
conferred upon Stephen A. Douglas, 
a distinguistie<i American statesman 
(ISDL-lS'il f, ill allusion tu the dispar- 
ity between hi& piiysicai and his in- 
tellectual proportions. 

Little John. A celebrated follower 
of the still mure celebrated English 
outlaw, liobin Hood- His siiniame 
is traditionally said to liave been 
Xailor. bee iionix Haoi>. 

“ It is certain that another of the 
Sherwofkl heroes has imprinted his name 
upon our family nomenclature in the 
shape of Littlejohn.” Loiter. 

In this oar bpacious isle, I think there is not 
one 

But he hath heard some talk of him and 
Liitk John. Lrauton. 

AsqnsLt, broad, Little-John sort of figure, 
leaning on a quarter-staff, and wearing a 
jerkin, which . . . had once been of the Lin- 
coln green. Sir ir. Scott. 

Little-John, Hugh. The designa- 
tion given by Sir Walter Scott to his 
grandson, John Hugh Lockhart, to 
whom he addressed the “ Tales of a 
Grandfather.” 

Little Magician. A sobriquet con- 
ferred upon Martin Y an Buren ( 1782- 
1862), President of the United States 
ftom 18*17 to 1841, in allusion to his 
supposed political sagacity and tal- 
ents. 

Little Marlborough (mawPbur-o). 
A sobriquet given to (fount von 
Schwerin (168-1-1757), a Prussian 
fteld-mai*sh^, and a companion-lu- 
arms of the Duke of Marlborough- 

The Little MarJborongh — so they call him 
(for he was at Blenheim, and has abrupt, hot 
ways)— will nf>t participate in Prince Karl’s 
consolatory visit, then I Carlgle. 

Iiittle Master- A title given to Hans 
Sebald Beham, a very celebrated 
painter and engraver of the sixteenth 
century, on account of the extreme 
smallness of his prints. The name 
was also given to other artists of the 
same century. 

Iiittle Hell. A child, in Dickens’s 
novel of “ The Old Curiosity Shop; ” 
distinguished for the celestial purity 
of her character, though living amfd 
scenes of selfishness and shame, of 
passion and crime. 

Iiittle Paris. A name given to the 
city of Milan, in Italy, from its re- 
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semblance, in point of gayety, to the | 
French capital. * " | 

Little Parliament. The same as ' 
Parihaiient. See Bare- 
bone’s Farlia^ient. 

Little Ped'dling-tSn. An imagina- ! 
ry locality in which humbug, quack- 1 
eW, cant, puffery, affectation, unmit- i 
igated seldsimess, and other social ■ 
vices abound. It is described in a i 
work of the same name, written by j 
John Poole, — a good-natured and ] 
amusing satire on the present condi- 
tion of literature, art, criticism, and 
social intercourse. 

The would-be founder of a great sla\’e em- 
pire f JefFerstm Davib] could now hardly lead 
the debates of Little Peihllington. 

Boaon. Evening Tratiscript^ May 1, ISGa. 

Ldttle Q,neen. A sobriquet ipven to 
Isabella of Valois (1:387-1410), who 
married Richard IL, king of Eng- 
land, when but eight years old, and 
was left a widow when but thirteen. 

liittle Ped Sidiiig-iiood. [Fr. Cka^ 
peron Rmuje^ Ger. R*ithkdpiX'henJ\ 
The heroine of a well-known nurserr 
tale, which relates her encounter witb 
a wolf ill a forest, the arts by which 
he deceived her, and her tragical 
end. Grimm derives the story from 
a tradition current in the regio'n bor- 
dering upon the riv'er Main, in Ger- 
many. The legend is, however, 
widely disseminated. In the Swed- 
ish variation of the stoiy”, Little Rid- 
ing-hood takes refuge in a tree, the 
wolf meanwliile gnawing away at 
the roots, when her lover, alarmed 
by her cries, comes up just in time 
to see the tree fall and his mistress 
crushed beneath it. 

No man, whatever his senslWliiT mav be, 
is ever aifeeted bv' Hamlet” or “ Lear* as a 
little girl is affected by the stoiy of poor Red 
Jiklmg-koofL Macaulay. 

Lattle Phody. See Ehoby, Little. 

Littie Whig. A sobriquet given to 
Anne, Countess of Sunderland, sec- 
ond daughter of the great Duke of 
Marlborough. She is described as 
rather petite in person ; ” and it is 
said that she ‘‘did not disdain the 
appellation conferred upon her, at a 
time when eveiy thing bore the en- 
signs of partv of one kind or other.” 
She died April 15, 1716. 


Itoathly Lady. A hideous creature 
whom Sir Gawain takes to be his 
wife, when no one eLe would have 
her, and wlio becomes a beautiful 
woman on the moment of being mar- 
ried to him, having previoui^iy been 
under the power of a malignant en- 
chanter. The story forms the sub- 
ject of an old ballad entitled “ The 
Marriage of Sir Gawain,” and occurs 
under other fonns in our early litera- 
ture. See Gawain, Sib. 

The w^ls of the apartment were partly 
clothed with fpini old tapotry represieiitmg 
the ineinorafale htojj’ of Sir Ga wmn*t4 wedding, 
in which full jubtict* wan dune to the ugiinesss 
of the Loathly Ijjuhj ; although, to judye from 
his own looks, the geutie knight had less 
reason to be disgusted with the mateh on ac- 
count of disparity of outward favor tlian the 
romancer hat» given us to understand 

Sur jr. Scott. 

IiO-chi'el. Sir Evan Cameron (d. 
1719), of Lochiel, sumamed *‘The 
Black,” the ruler of the Camerons, 
wLo in personal qualities has been 
described as unrivaled among the 
Celtic princes; “a gracious master, 
a trusty ally, a terrible enemy.” He 
ffgured largely in the wars of the 
Highlands, but ultimately took the 
oaths to the government of Wilham 
HI. His grandson, Donald Cameron 
(d. 1748), was sometimes called “The 
Gentle Lochiel.” 

Lochiel, Lochiel, beware of the day 
When the Lowlands shall liiect thee in battle- 
array. CmajEcU. 

LfO^h^'in-var'. The hero of a ballad 
by Sir Walter Scott, sung by the fair 
Lady Heron, in “ Mannion.” Ap- 
pealing suddenly at Netherby Hall, 
■where his sweetheart is to be sacri- 
ficed in marriage to 

“ a laggard in love, and a dastard in war,” 
he pjersuades her to join -with him in 
one last dance, and. on reaching the 
hall-door, where his horse is standing, 
■whispers in her ear, swings her to 
the croup, and, springing into the 
saddle, carries her off wfore the 
eyes of the astonish^ bridegroom 
and his friends, who pursue them 
without success. 

And m I come, — like Lockmvar, to tread a 
single measure. 

To pnrclmse with a loaf of bread a sugar-plum 
ofptesure. Mohues. 

IiOcfkTt. A character in Gay’s “ Beg- 
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ftp’s Op«ra.” The quarrel between j 
Peachum and Lockic was an alia- 1 
sion to a pei^nal collision between 
Walpole and his colleague, l»ord 
Townshend- See Peachum. 

When, you peered at the mbsty prisoner in 
the dock, you "were always reminded of Cap- ; 
tain ]!tlacheath in hia cell, when the inhuman j 
Jfr, Lackit wouldn't alow Mm any mure j 
candles, and threatened to clap on extra fet- 
ters in de&uit of an immediate supply on the j 
captain’s part of ‘‘•garnish,” or jail-fees. Salu.. j 

IiCM^ley. An outlawed archer, in j 
Sir Waiter Scott’s novel of Ivan- I 
hoe.” Under this name the author | 
has represented Robin Hood, who, i 
according to ballad authority, some- | 
times assumed it when in disguise. | 
It is said to have been the name of 
the village where he was bom- 

Iki'cc-Po'cSs A nickname formerly 
given to adherents of the Democratic 
part}’ in the United States. It origi- 
nateli in ISM. from an incident that 
occurred at a meetiog in Tammany } 
Hall, New York. There being a 
great diversity of sentiment among 
tho^e who were present, a scene of 
confusion and tumult took ]place, 
during which the chairman left his 
sesit, and the gas-Iights were extin- 
guished, with a \’iew to break up the 
meeting But the opposite faction 
produced loco-foco matches and can- 
dles, relighted the hall, continued the 
meeting, and accomplished their ob- 
ject. 

3[k>-criJie'. A son of Bnitos, a fabu- 
lous king of ancient Britain. By his 
Other’s death, he became king of 
Lcegna, or England. See Sabrina. 

IiOd''o-'vi'co. A Venetian, kinsman 
to Brabantio, in Shakespeare’s trag- 
edy of “ Othello.” 

liOe^gri-S (le'gri-ab 1“ the romances 
of chi%'aliy, and* among the fabulous 
historians, an old name for the part 
of Britain occupied by the Saxons. 

It is said to be of Welsh origin. 

A faiiy in Ariosto’s 
Orlando Furioso ; ” a sister of Alcina 
and Morgana. She teaches Ruggiero 
how to master the hippogriff, and 
gives Astolpho a book and a horn of 
wonderftil power. 

IiO'gres. Another form of Lagria^ an 


old name for England, in the romances 
of chi valrv’- [ W ritteii also L o g r i s. j 

Fairer tlmn feigned of t)ld, t»r fabled since. 
Of fairv damhels, met in forest wide 
By knights of Logres or of Lyones. 31ilt€m. 

Iioki (lo-^kee), [Old Norse lockn^ to 
tempt. j { Senna, .\fgik . ) A sort of 
Eddaic Satan; a demigod descended 
from the Giants, but adiiiitted among 
the gods, mingling freely with them 
as an associate and equal, yet essen- 
tially opposed to them, being full o'* 
all liianner of guile and artifice, and 
often bringing them into perilous 
plights, from w’hich however, he 
again extricates them by his cun- 
ning. He treacherously contri\'ed the 
death of Baldur (see Baldur), and 
was, in consequence, made to sufter 
the most terrible punishment, being 
bound with the intestines of his sons 
to a sharp subterranean rock, where 
two enormous serpents continually 
drop torturing venom on his limbs. 
His personal appearance is described 
as very beautiful. He is often called 
As/i-ibH, to distinguish him from his 
kinsman, Vtijnrd-Lcki ; but the tw’o 
are sometimes confounded. See Ux- 
gard-Loki. [Written also Lok, 
Lo ke.] 

XiolTi-us. A mysterious author often 
referred to by the writers of the Mid- 
dle Ages; but so vain have been the 
attempts to discover and identify him, 
that he must be regarded as the itpitim- 
Jaiuvs of antiquaries. “■ Of Lollius.” 
says one of these unhappy and baffled 
investigators, “ it will become eveiy 
one to speak with deference.” Ac- 
cording to Coleridge, Lollius, if 
a writer of that name existed at all, 
was a somewhat somewhere.” Dn’- 
den calls him a Lombard,” 

Iione-Star State. The State of 
Texas; — so called from the device 
on its coat of arms. 

Itong, Tom. The hero of an old 
popular tale entitled “ The Merry 
Conceits of Tom Long, the Carrier, 
being many pleasant Passages and 
mad Pranbs which he observed in 
his travels. ” 

Lon'i^ville. A lord attending on 
the king of Navarre, in Shake- 
speare’s “ Love’s Labor ’s Lost.” 
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Iion'gi-ns. A name pven in the ! 
Middle Ages to the knight, or soldier, I 
who pierced the side or the Saviour ; 
with Ms sword, to atcertain it* he were [ 
dead. 

Long Meg of Westminster. A 
lusty, bouncing romp ” and prr>- 
curess of Me sixteenth centmy% who«e 
Life and Pranks were imprinted 
at London,*’ in 1582, and subse- 
quently. She is often alluded to by 
the older English writers. 

Long Parliament. {Eng. Hist.) 
The name which is commonly used 
by historians to desi|mate the cele- 
brated parliament which assembled 
Xovember d, 1040, and was dis^olved 
by Cromwell, April 20, 1053. 

Ijong Peter. [D. Lmige Peier^ It. 
Pietro Lunrjo^ Er. L<mg Pierre.} A 
sobriquet given to the eminent llem- 
ish painter, Peter Aartsen (1507- 
1573), on account of his tallness. 

Lrong Scribe. A sobriquet giv-'en to 
Vincent Dowling (d. 1852), an em- 
inent British spJitsman, and an in- 
fallible authority < n all matters con- 
nected with del^or other sports. He 
-was remarkable for his great height. 

Long Tom CoflBLn. A character in 
Cooper’s novel, “The Pilot;” “prob- 
ably the most widely known sailor 
character in existence. He is an 
example of the heroic in action, like 
Leatherstocking, losing not a whit of 
his individuality in Ms nobleness of 
soul.” 

Zanff Tbm Cqffin himpelf will be for fetching 
me. with a shroud in one hand, and a dead- 
lifrht in the other. UcmjuL 

Lor-brul'gmd- The metropolis of 
the imaginaiy country of Brobding- 
nag, vi>iTed by Gulliver. The word 
is humorously* said to mean, “ Pride 
of the Universe.” 

Ik>rd BSi'chAn. The title of an old 
ballad of* which there are many 
versions, Scottish and English, anh 
the name given to the hero, who is 
said to have been Gilbert Becket, 
father of the renowned St. Thomas 
of Canterbuiy. [Called also Lord 
Bfitemnn.} 

IiOTd Bnrleigli (bur'll). The name 
of a character in Mr. Puffs tragedy 


of the “ Spanish Armada,” in Sheri- 
dan's farce of The Critic.’’ He 
says noihiiig, being a “with 

the whole ahairs oi the nation on his 
head.” and theretbre having no time 
to talk; but he comes torvanl upon 
the stage, and shakes his head ex- 
travagantly, — an action which is 
thus expimned by Mr. Putt: “By 
that shake of the head, he gave you 
to understand, that, even though they 
I had more justice in their cause, and 
wisdom in their measures, yet, if 
there was not a greater spirit shown 
on the part of the {ieople, the country 
wmuld at last fail a sacritiee to the 
hostile ambition of the Spanish mori- 
archv’.” 

If her lor>ks express eII this, my dear Tinto, 
replied I, interrupting; him, > our iJeueil rivals 
the dramatic art of Mr. PutF, viho crammed a 
whole complicated f-entenee into the expres- 
a%*e shake of Lord liurleigh's head, 

Sir IT. Scott, 

There are no such soliloquies in nature, it 
is true; but, unless they were received as a 
conventional medium of communication be- 
twixt the poet and the cudience, we should 
reduce dramatic authors to the recipe of Mas- 
ter Putf, who makes Lord Jiirrkiijlt intimate a 
long train of political rensoning to the audi- 
ence, by one comprehensive shake of his nod- 
dle. Sir Scott. 

The Provost answered with another sfga* 
clous shake cf the head, that would have di no 
honor to Lord Lwrleigh. Sir Tf. Scott. 

Iiord Fanny. A sobriquet confen-fA 
u]Mn Lord Hervey, a toppisli and 
effeminate English nobleman of tlie 
eighteenth ceiiturv. He was in the 
habit of painting Iiis face to conceal 
its ghastly paleness. See Sroiirs- 

“ The HKMiern Fflaai/isappaitmtly 
of the days of Ani e. coming into notice 
with the hcantifui Lady Fanny Shirley, 
who made it a great favorite, and alniost 
a proverb for prettiness and simplicity, 
so that the > its of Geoiir** Il*'s time<‘»iied 
John. I.oni Hervey^ ‘ Lord Fanny.' for 
Ms effeminacy.*’ Yonge. 

Rake from each oneient duiiphill every pearl. 
Consult Lord Fccmy and confide in CurQ. 

litfTon. 

Lord Foppington. See Foppixgtox, 
Lobd, 

Lord Ga.w!key, A nickname given 
to Kichard Grenville, Lord Temple 
(1711-1770), in the pasquinades of 
his time. 

Ijord Harry. A vulgar name for the 
Devil. See Old Harry. 
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By the Lord Harrjf, he says true; fighting 
is meat, drink, and cloth to him. Corigmct,, 

Iiord Iiov'el- The hero of an ancient 
and well-known Scottish ballad. 

Xtord of CTm,j Oastie. A sobriquet 
of John Hall Stevenson {lTlS-1785), 
author of some clever, but lieeiitious 
poems, called Crazy Tales." His 
residence vras at Skelton Castle, — 
nicknamed ‘‘ Crazy Castle, " — an 
ancient and ruinous mansion near 
Guisborough. 

His [Sterne’s] convermtion was animated 
and wittv, but Johnson complained that it 
was mailed by license better suiting the 
eomnany of the Lord qf Crazi/ OiMle than of 
the Gre^ Moralist. Sir fF. Scott. 

Lord of the lisles. A title assumed 
by Donald, a chief of Islay, who, in 
1346, reduced the whole of the Hebri- 
des or Western Isles under kis author- 
ity. It was al-^o borne by his succes- 
sors, the last of whom died in 1536. 

Lord Ogleby. See OcLEriY, Lord. 

Lord Peter. A humorous designation 
of the Pope in Arbuthnot's Histoiy 
of John Bull" 

Lords of Little Egypt. A title 
assumed by the leaders or chiefs of 
a horde of gv’p^ies. who entered Hun- 
gary and Bohemia from the East, 
giving themselves out as Christian 
pilgrims. 

Of the kingly demeanor and personal 
aehievementh ot olil Will Fow [a gypsy chief 
in Scotland], many curious particulars are 
related. He never forgot his high descent 
from the Lords oj Little Eg^fd. 

madacood's Mag. 

Ijord Starutt. Charles 11. of Spain ; 
— so called in ArbuthnoCs satire en- 
titled The Histoiy of John Bull.” 

Every body’ mast remember . . . the par- 
oxysm of rage into which poor old Lord Strutt 
fell, on hearing that his runaway servant 
Nick Frog. hit. clothier John Bull, and his old 
enemy Lewis Bafanon, had come with ijuad- 
rants, poles, and ink-homs to survey his 
estate, and to draw Ms will for him. 

MaeoMJag. 

Lo-ren'zo. L A young man in love 
with Jessica, Shylock’s daughter, in 
Shakes|:«;are’s iierchant of Y enice.” 

2. The name of a character in 
Young’s “ Night Thoughts,” repre- 
sented as a person of a thoroughly 
debauched and reprobate life, and by 
some supiM>sed to be the portrait ot 
the poet’s own son, but probably 


j nothing more than an embodiment 

i of imaginary atheism and uiiavaiimg 

, remorse and despair. 

I L6r're-q.ner, Harry. The hero of a 
j novel of the same name by Charles 

; James Lever (b. 180G); also, a pseu- 

; donym of the author. 

Lo-san'ti-ville. [That is, X, the river 
Licking, os ( I^at. ), the mouth, anii^ 
; opposite to, a town or city: the 
: town opposite the mouth of the Liek- 

! ing.] The original name of the city 
of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

: Lo-tha'ri-o (9). One of the dramatis 
perstnuE in Rowe’s Tragedy, The 
I Fair Penitent.” His character is 

j that of a libertine and a seducer, and 

! has served as the prototv’pe of that 

i of many dramaiic and romance he- 

i roes. 

i Is this that haughty gallant, gay Lothario ? 
i Itowe. 

* Shorn of their plumes, our moou-struck son- 
neteers 

Would seem but jackdaws croaking to the 
spheres; 

I Our gay Lothario^ with their Byron curls, 

1 Would pine like oysters cheated of their 
I pearls. Jlolmts. 

‘ Lovel, Lord. See Lord Lovel. 

LovelSee. The hero of Richardson’s 
novel, The History of Clarissa 
j Harlowe,” representecf as an unscru- 
I pulous voluptuary, who has devoted 
; his life and his talents to the subver- 
; sion of female vinue. He is, perhaps, 
j the most finished picture of a .self- 
possessed and insinuating libertine 
ever drawn. The character is an 
expansion of that of Lothario in 
Rowe’s “■ Fair Penitent.” See Har- 
LOWE, CLuVRISSA. 

The eternal law.s of poetry regained their 
power, and the temporary fashions which had 
superseded those laws went after the wig of 
Lovelace and the hoop of Clarissa. 

JTaeanlag. 

Lovell's Leap. The promontory from 
which Sappho is said to have thrown 
herself into the sea; Leucate, on the 
south-western extremity of Leucas, 
now Santa Maura. 

Lovers* Wax. [Fr-GtierredesArfum- 
re'wx.'l {Fr. Edst.) A name given 
to a civil war in the year 1580, during 
the reign of Henry Y. It was so 
called because it ar^e from the jeal- 
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onsies and rivalries of the leaders, 
who %vere invited to meet at the palace 
of the queen-mother. 

Iiow-heels. See High-heels. 

Iioys, Le Capitaiae. See Captain j 
Lots. I 

Iirenx(Iroo). Eling Arthur's seneschal, ^ 
introduced in romances of the Round .. 
Table, and always represented as a | 
detractor, a coward, and a boaster. 

Iiubberlajid. The same as Cockatfne^ 
for which name it was substituted by 
the English poets of the sixteenth 
century. Hence, also, a burlesque 
name anciently applied to London. 
See COCKAGNE. 

But the idea which Sieves entertained of 
lodging the executive government in a Grand 
Elector, who was to be a verj' model of a king 
of ZvMierland, was the ruin of his plan. 

Sir VT. Scott. 

Black Forests and the glories of Lubberland. 
sensuality and horror, the hjjecter-nun and 
jcharmed moonshine, shall not be wanting 

Carlyle. 

Iju-cas' 14 . A poetical name under 
which Richard Lovelace (IGl 8-1658) 
celebrated the praises of “ the lady 
of his love,” whom he usually^ calletl 
JLux Cnstfi. Antony Wood says that 
she was ** a gentlewoman of ^*at 
beauty and fortune, named Lucy 
Sacheverell; ” but W. C. Hazlitt, the 
latwt editor of Lovelace’s works 
(London, 1804), thinks the statement 
“ may reasonably be doubted.” 

IiTice. Servant to Adriana, in Shake- 
speare’s Comedy of Errors.” 

Iiu-cen'ti-o- Son to Yincentio, in 
Shakespeare’s Taming of the 
Shrew.” 

liUL-cet'tl;. The name of a waiting- 
woman to Julia, in Shakespeare's 
‘‘T^wo (xentlemeu of Verona.” 

Iiu^ci-a^nf . Sister-in-law to Antiph- 
i>lus of Ephesus, in Shakespeare’s 

Comedy of Errors.” 

Iiii'ei-fer. One of the names of the 
De\il, being applied to Mm from 
an allegorical interpretation by the 
Church fathers of a passage in Isfitnh 
(xiv, 12), in which the king of Baby’’- 
lon is likened to the morning star. 
Wieros makes him the highest officer 
of justice in the infernal court or 
empire. 


“Lucifer is, in fact, no profene or 
I Satanic title. It is the Latin Luciferus^ 

I the ligut-briutjer, the morning star, 
j equivalent to the Greek ^wjo-i^opos, and 
was a Christian name in early times, borne 
even by one of tne popes. It only ac- 
quired its present association from the 
apostrophe of the ruined king of Bab- 
ylon, in Isaiah, as a fallen ."tar : ‘ IIow 
art thou fallen from hOiiven, 0 Lucifer, 
sou of the morning I’ Thence, as this 
destruction was assured^ ^ 
fall of Satan, Milton hrok Lucifer ae. the 
title of his demon of pride, and this name 
of the pure, pale herald of day light has 
become hateful to (jhristiau ears.” 

YoTige. 

IiU-ei'n^ [Lat-, from /war, light, be- 
cause she brings to light.] (Rom. 
Myth.) The goddess of childbirth, a 
daughter of Jupiter and Juno. 

Iiu'ci-o. A fantastic, in Shakespeare’s 
tragedyq ‘‘Measure for Measure,” 
who, without being absolutely de- 
praved or intentional Iv bad, has be- 
come, through want of consideration, 
both vicious and dis.soiute. 

The Introdnctory Epistle is written, in 
iacao’s phrase, •‘■according to the trick,’’ and 
•would never have appeared had the writer 
meditated making his avowal of the work. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Mr. Hunt treats the whole matter a little too 
much in the easy style of Lucio. Macaulay. 

Ijud. A mythic king of Britain, said 
to have given his name to London. 

The famous Cassihelan, -who was once at point 
(O giglot Fortune) to Master Caesar’s sword. 
Hade LniVs town with rejoicing bright. 

And Britons strut with courage. ^oiv 

Iixid, General. A name of great 
terror given to the feigned leader of 
bands of distressed and riotous arti- 
sans in the manufacturing districts of 
England, who, in 1811, endeavored 
to prevent the introduction of power- 
looms, — that is, looms worked by 
machineiy’, — which they thoiiglit 
would lessen the amount* of naanuai 
labor. In 1816, they re-appeared, but 
were put down, after a short and 
sharp riot in London, by the police 
and military’. The real leadere ap- 
peared in women’s clothes, and were 
called “ Lud’s wives.” 

Above thirty years befcme this 
fame [1811], an imbecile named Ned Lnd, 
livii^ in a village in Leicestershire, was 
tormented by the boys in aie streets, to 
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Ms perpetual irritation. Oi>e day, in a * 
l^eat passion, he poRsued one of the boys i 
into a house, and. being unable to find | 
Mm, he broke two stocking-frames. His ; 
name was now either taken i>y those who | 
broke frames, or was givpB to them. When ' 
frames were broken, Lud had been there ; 
and the abettors were called Luddites.” ■ 
M Martmtau. I 
Ludwig der Springer (lobt-^vik def 1 
spring'fcf). [Ger., Louis the leaper.] ' 
A name p<»pularly given in Germany 
to a margrave of Thuringia, bom , 
in 1042. There is a tradition of his 
having become attached to the Pals- i 
grarine Adelheid of Saxony, whose 
Wsbaiid, Frederick IIL, he killed, and 
then married her. For this he was ^ 
imprisoned in tiie castle of Giebich- ; 
enstein, near Halle, and escaped by | 
a bold leap into the Saale- 


You ask me for the plan. I have no plan. 
I had no plan; but 1 had, or have, materials; 
though, if, like 'fon>f Lumpkin, “ I am to be 
Bnubbed when I am in .'-piritis,” the poem 
will be naught, and the poet turn serious 
agsiin. Lf/ron. 

Nature had formed hone®! Meg for such en- 
counters: aisd a's her nrdde soul delighted in 
them, *<} her outward prof^ertieis were in w’hat 
lon>( Liiiiipkm caiL*, “a concatenation accord- 
ingly Sir IV. Scott. 

I feel as Tonn Lnmjikin felt, who never had 
the l6^^t difficult' in reading the outside of 
his letten>, but who fiiuud it 'very hard work 
to decipher the inside. A. K. H. Boyd. 

Iitin. A feigned name of John Rich 
Id. ITOlh a celebrated English act- 
or. When young, be attracted gen- 
eral admiration by his performance 
of Harle{}uin. and received frequent 
tributes of applause from coiitempo- 
raiy* critics. 

When L-”n appeared, with matchless art and 
wliira. Garrick. 


One of their sbters, trw^, pisters of the mar- 
graves of Brandenburg in die eleventh eenta- 
ly,] had a strange adventure with ’‘‘•Lmiiruj 
the Sjirmgtr^'^ — romantic, mythic m.in, fa- 
mous in the German world, over wh* m my 
readers and I must not pauise at this time. 

Oirlyle. \ 


IiUgg'nagg. The name of an imagi- 
nary island alxjiit a hundred leagues 
fouth-east of Japan, mentioned in 
Swift’s fictitious “ Travels” of Lem- 
uel Gulliver. In the account of this 
country and its inhabitant.^, we are 


shown how m^^e^able would be the 


consequence of human Ijeings’ re- 
ceiying a privilege of' eternal life, 
unaccompanied by corresfkjnding 
health, strength, and intellect. 


linmber State. A popular designa- 
tion for the State of Maine, the inhalv- | 
itants of which are largely engaged j 
in the bmciiiess of cutting and raft- I 
ing lumber, or of converting it into 
boards, shingles, scantlings, and the 
like. 

Lmnpfkiii, Tony. A young, clown- 
ish country squire, the fooli.sh son of 
a foo!i^h mother, in Goldsmith’s com- 
edy, “ She Stoops to Conquer.” 

He is in his own .sex what a hoi- 
den U in the other. He is that vulgar 
iiiekname, a hnhhrivhop. dnimatizied ; 
forward and sheepish, mii*chievous and 
bile, cunning and stupid, with the vices 
of the man and the lollies of the boy ; 
fond of low company, and giving him- 
self all the airs of consequence of the 
young squire.” Hazlitt. 


IjTi'iif. {Rom. Myfli.) The goddess 
of tile moon ; a name of Diana. 

Iiu-per'cus (4). [Lat., from lupus^ a 
vrolf.l {Rom. Myth.) A god of the 
old Romans, poinetimes identified 
wdth the Grecian Pun. He "was 
w<»r>hipcd by .sliepherds as the pro- 
tector of tiocks against wolves- His 
priests w'cre called “ Luperci,” and 
his festivals ‘‘ Luperculiu.” 

Lu'sig-nan. A prominent character 
in Aaron Hill's tragedy of Zara; ” 
the *• last of the blood ot‘ the Christian 
kings of Jerusalem.” 

His head, which was a fine one, bore some 
resemblance to that of Garrick in the charac- 
ter of Lmignmi. Sir W. Scott. 

Lu^si-ta'^ni-g. The ancient Latin 
name of Portugal ; oiteu used in 
modern poetrv*. 

Woe to the conquering, not the conquered, 

llCtSt, 

Since balfied Triumph droops on Ludtania''3 
coast. Byrou. 

Iiu'sns. A mythical hero, fabled to 
have visited Portugal in company 
with Ulysses, and to have founded 
Lisbon under the name of Ulvssop- 
olis. 

Lu-te'ti-a (-teLshi-g). The ancient 
Latin name of l*aris. 

Luz. A name given by the old Jewish 
Rabbins to an imaginaiy little bone 
which they believed to "exist at the 
bas^ of the spinal column, and to be 
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incapable of destruction. To its ever- ! 
living power, fermented bv a k-ind of ^ 
dew from heaven, they a&cribed the : 
resEirectiou of the dead. | 

“ Eidrian (whose bones may they 1 
be ground, and his name blotted out I j 
asked R. Jo-^hua Ben iiananhih, * How ; 
doth a man revive agiij in the world | 
to come ? ' He answered and said, * From 1 
Luz, in the backbone.' S-iith he to him, i 
^ Demonstrate this to me.' Then he took i 
Luz, a iitiie bone out of the backbone, i 
and put it in water, and it waa not i 
steeped ; he put it in the fire, and it was ! 
not burned ; he brought it to tne mill, i 
and that could not grind it ; he laid it | 
on the anvil, and knocked it with a ham- | 
mer, but the anrii was cleft, and the ! 
hammer broken.'’ Ligktfoot. j 

Iiy-ca'on. [Gr. Avkomv.J ( Gr. Rom. 

A king of Arcadia w'hom 
Juno turned into a wolf because he 
detiied his altar with human sacri- ; 
lices. He was the father of CaUisto. j 

Lf'-chorT-da. A nurse, in Shake- , 
speare's Pericles.'’ 

Ly^l-dSs. 1. A shepherd in the third 
Eclogue of Virgil. 

2. A podical name under which 
Milton, in a celebrated monody, be- 
wails the death of his friend Edward 
King, fellow of Christ College, Cam- 
bridge, who was drowned on his pas- 
sage from Chester to Ireland, August 
10, 1637. 

Lye'o-me'd^g. [Gr. AuKOjuTyST??.] ( Gr. 

Rom. fifth.) A king of the island 
of Scyros, with -whom Achilles con- 
cealed himself for some time, dis- 
guised in female apparel, to avoid 
going to the Trojan war. 

Iiy'^cus. [Gr. Aukov-1 {Gr. ^ Ram. 
Mijth.) A king of Thebes, in Boeoria, 
and the husband of Antiope, whom 
he divorced because she was pregnant 
by Jupiter. He then raarriecl Wrce, 
who treated Antiope with great cru- 
elty; but the children of the latter, 
wben they were grown up, avenged 
their mother on both JDiree and 
Lycus- See Dirce. 

Iiying Bick- See Talbot, Lying 
Dick. 

Iiyn'cefls. [Gr. Avyjce^.] ( Gr. ^Rmn. 


Myth.) 1. One of the Argonauts, 
famed for the sharpness of hL sight. 

2. A son of .Egv-ptus, and the 
husband of Hypefmnestra. See 
D.tNAlI»ES. 

Lyncb, Judge. In America, a per- 
soiiilieatiun of violent and illegal 
justice, or of mob-law. The name is 
usually alleged to l>e derived ffoiri 
one Lynch, who lived in what is now 
the Piedmont district of Virginia at 
the time w'hen that district w’as the 
western frontier of the State, and 
when, on account of the distance from 
th*:* courts of law. It was custoniaiy 
to refer the adj u.stment of disputes to 
men of knowm character and judg- 
ment in the neighborhood. This man 
became so prominent by reason of 
the wisdom and impartiality of his 
decisions that he was knowm through- 
out the country as ‘’Judge Lynch.” 
Criminals were brought Wore him 
to receive their sentence, ■which was 
perhaps administeied with some se- 
verity. At present, the term Lynch- 
law IS synommious with mobocracv. 
By some, the terra is said to Se 
derived from one James LAmeh Fitz- 
Stephen, a merchant of Galway, and 
in 1526 its mayor. His son Eavmg 
been convicted of murder, he, Bmtus- 
like, sentenced him to death, and, 
fearing a rescue, caused him to be 
brought home and hanged before his 
own door. These explanations can- 
not be regarded as conclusive, or 
even tolerably well authenticated. A 
more probable solution is to be found, 
perhaps, in the Provincial English 
word linch. to beat or maltreat- If 
this w’ere admitted, Lynch-lawwould 
then be simply equivalent to “ club- 
law.” 

Iiy'on-iiesseC Another form of Leon- 
noys . See Leonnoys, 

Iiyrie Muse. A title aw’arded to 
Corinna, a poetess of Tanagra, in 
Boeotia, contemporary ■with Pindar, 
whom she is said to have conquered 
five times in musical contests. 

Ijj^-san'der. A character in love with 
Hermia, *in Shakes|->eare's “ Midsum- 
mer-Night's Dream.” 
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M&b. [Erse MenhMh^ said to have t 
been originally the name of a great i 
Irish princess-j The name given by j 
the English poets of the tifteeuth | 
and succeeding centuries to the iinag- | 
iiiary queen of the fairies. Shake- I 
speare has given a famous descrip- ' 
tion of Queen 31ab in “ itomeo and i 
Julie V a. i., sc. 4. 

jra*>, the 111! stress fairj’. 

That duth ni;rht!y rob the dairy. 

And can hurt or help the chummy 
Ah Sshe pleaht. without diseeniins:; 

She diat puiches c«junlry wtnehes 
If thev rnb not clean their benches. 

But if H> they chance to feuast her. 

In a bhoe site drupb a tchter- JbenJonson. 
If ye will with J/ti’i find grace. 

Set each pUiter in its place; 

Rake the hre up and get 
■WaiiT hi ere i»uu be het; 

Sweep your house, who doth not so, 

Mab will pmch her by the toe. IJerrick. 1 

Ma-cadre', Kobert {Fr.pnm. ro^beP 
mi''kef'. 64). The name of a char- 
acter in a large number of French 
plays, particuiarh’ two, entitled 
*'* Chien de Moiitargis ” and “■ Chien 
dWiibn" applied to any audacious 
criminal. ^lacaire was a real per- ; 
son, a French knight of the time of j 
Charles T., but his Christian name j 
was Richard, nor Robert. He is tra- | 
ditionally said to have assassinated 
Aubry (ie Jdontdidier, one of his 
companion's-in-arms, in the forest of 
Bondy, in the year 1.371- As the dog 
of the murdered man displayed the 
most unapfiea'^able enmity towards 
Macaire, the latter was aniested on 
suspicion, and required to tight a 
judicial combat with the animal. 
The result wa^ tatal to the murderer, 
and he died confessing his guilt. 
The character of Macaire has been a 
favorite one upon the Parisian stage, 
and hence the name is sometimes 
used as a sportive designation of the 
French people generally. 

Mac-beth'- An ancient king of Scot- 
land, immortalized by being the hero 
of Shakespeare's tragedy of the same 
name. See Duxcan. 

Mac-betli'j Iiady. The chief female 


character in Shakesf^are’s tragedy 
of *• Macbeth.’^ 

“In the mind of Lady Macbeth, 
ambition is reprenmied as the ruling mo- 
tive, — an intense, overmastering passion, 
•which is gratified at the expense of every 
ju.sc and generous principle, and every 
feminine leeling. In the pursuit of her 
object, she Ls cruel, treacherous, and 
daring. She is doubly, trebly dyed in 
guilt and blood ; for the murder she in- 
stigates is reuden^d more frightful by dis- 
loyalu and ingratitude, aud by the vio- 
larion of ail the most sacred claims of 
kindre<l and hospittlin . When her hus- 
band's more kindly nature shrinks from 
the perpetration of t!ie deed of horror, 
she, like an evil genius, whispers him on 
•to his damnation. . . - Lady Macbeth's 
amazing po.ier of intellect, her inexora- 
ble determination of purpose, her super- 
ham:m strength of nerve, render her as 
fearful in herself as her deeds are hate- 
ful ; yet she ls not a mere monster of de- 
praviV* whom we have nothing in 
common, nor a meteor, whose destroying 
path we watch in ignorant affright and 
amaze. She is a terrible impersonation 
of evil passions and mighty powers, never 
so far removed from our own nature as 
to be cast bev ond the pale of onr symp^i- 
thies : for the woman herstdf remains a 
woman to the last, still linked with her 
sex and •with humanity.’’ IHrs. Ja7neson. 

MacTuri-ax, Epliratm. An enthusiast 
preacher in Scott’s Old Mortality.” 

McBride, Miss. A proud heiress 
with great expectations, whose his- 
tory is related in a humorous and 
popular poem by John G- Saxe. 

Mac-dufT. A Scottish thane, in 
Shakespeare’s tragedy’’ of “ IVIac- 
beth.” 

McFiii'gp. The hero of Triimbiiirs 
Hudibrastic political poem of the 
same name; represented as a burly 
New England .squire enlisted on the 
side of the Tory, or royalist, party of 
the American Revolution, and con- 
stantly engaged in controversy with 
Honorius, the champion of the Whigs, 
or rebels. 

Mac Fleck'n&e. [That is, Flecknoe’s 
son.] The title of a poem by Dryden, 
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in -which he lampcKjiK Thomas Shad- 
weil. a worthier." contemporary j-)oet 
and dramatist, who had repeatediy 
intimated his >uperiority to Dr\’-den 
as a writer of plays/ By ‘‘Mac 
ilecknoe,*’ Shad well L meant, thouj^h 
he is called, in the jK>eni itself, by his 
real name only. The Hecknoe to 
whom the title alludes was a WTetehed 
poet, so distinguished tor his bad 
verses that his name had become 
almost proverbial. Diy’deii describes 
him a-i an a^ed prince, who, for many 
years, had reij^med 


Mac-rab'in, Mark. A psendon-vm 
under which a series of interesting 
Recollectifins ” by a Cameronian 
-w'ere contributed to “ Blackwood’s 
Magazine." The writer is htdieved 
to hav'c lieen Allan Cimiiiiigham. 

Mac-rab'm, Peter. An imaginarv 
interlocutor in tiie Noctes Ambrd- 
siana:*’ of Wilson, Lockhart, and 
Maginn. 

MacSyeophant, Sir Per'ti-nax (4). 
A noted character in Macklin's com- 
edy of “ The W ay of the World-” 


with nut dispute, | 
Throush all the realms Nousense, abso- I 
lute.” j 

Shad wel 1 is represented as the adopted ! 
son of this venerable monarch, and i 
is solemnly inaugurated as his succes- | 
sor on the" throne of dullness. ! 

McPlimsey, Flora. The heroine of j 
*“ Nothing to Wear." a |H>puIar satir- I 
ical ]:>oem by William Allen Butler i 
(b. 1825 1, an* American author. 1 
Mac-greg'or. See Eob Rov. 1 

Ma-cha^ba. [Gr. ( Gr. i 

itoM. Slifik.) A son of aEsculapius, 1 
and a surgeon of the Greeks before j 
Troy, where he died. 

Ma^-heath.', Captaia. A highway- 
man who is tile hero of Gay’s Beg- 
gar’s Opera.” 

I communicated this ptiTpc,«ie, and recom- I 
mended the old hag' to poor Effie. by a letter, i 
in which I recollect that I etideavoretl to sup- ! 

S ort the character of Machenth under con- j 
emnataon, — a fine, ^y, bold-faced ruffian, i 
who is game to the last. Sir IF, Scott. | 

He hears the sound of cmches and six, i 
takes the road like Mackt^tli, aad makes to- j 
eietj stand and deliver. Thacktran. j 

Mac-I'wor, Feifgus (4h The chief j 
of Glennaquoich, a prominent charac- I 
ter in Scott’s novel of Waverley.” 1 
[Called also Vich Jan T’bftr.] * j 

M^-Fvor, Flora, The heroine of j 
Scott’s “ W averley ; ” sister to Fergus j 
]VracIvor. 

MS'cSn, or MSc'‘6ti- [It. J/ocone. * 
Evidently a camiption of Jifahamel | 
[or__J/rt/«w»] ; tor the Italians do not : 
aspirate the h. thev pronounce it like 
a i*.” F'ffn Fosei'do. See Mahoux.] 
An old English form of Mnftmmt. 

Prais^ Qucrth he, be whom we serve, i 

Fcarjax. ‘ 


MeTab, The Honorable Miss 
Iiueretia. A stiff’ maiden aunt in 
Colnian’s comedy, ‘‘ The l*of»r Gen- 
tleman : ” sister of one of the oldest 
barons in Scotland, and extramely 
proud of her noble birth, l>ut reduced 
to dependence upon the hucband of 
a decea-ed niece. 

IVIac-Turk', Captain Hec'tor. One 
of the i\Ianaging Committee at the 
Spa, in Sc<jtt’s novel of ” St. Ronan’s 
Well;" characterized as “the man 
of Feaee.” 

Mlad Anthony. Asobriquet of Major- 
General^ Anthony Wayne (1745- 
17bb*b distmgui>h"ed for "his military 
skill and impetuous braven- in the 
war of the American Revolution. 

Mad Cavalier. A sobriquet given to 
Prince Rupert of Bavaria ( 1H19-Ifi82 ), 
nephew ftf Charles I. of England, 
and a leader of that king’s forces dur- 
ing the civil wars. He was remarka- 
ble ffir his rarii courage and impetu- 
osity. and his impatience of control 
and advice. 

Madh ava ( mS-thaL''vS ) . ( Hindu Myth . ) 
A name often given to Vishuu. See 
Visiixu. 

Ma dma n , of Macedonia. A name 
sometimes applied to Alexander the 
Great (356—323 b. c-), king of Mace- 
donia, whose extraordinary and unin- 
terrupted military' succe.ss created in 
him athirst for universal dominion so 
insatiable that he is said to have 
wejk because there were no more 
worlds than this for him to conquer. 

Heroes sxe much the same, the point ’s ameed. 
From Ma^edoma's Mmimim to the Sweae- 

Fope. 
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“A Nation wMch can fiEht,” tliink the 
Gazetteers; . and is led on by its king, 
too, who may prove, in his way, a very 
Charles XII., or small Jiaceihma'g Madiutm^ 
for aught one knows; ” in which latter branch 
of their prognostic the Gazetteers were much 
out. Carlyle. 

Madman of tlie IS* orth. Charles XII. 
of Sweden ; — so called on account 
of the rashness and impetuosity of 
his character. He was burn at iSt^k- 
holm in IhSd, and killed at the siege 
of Frederick shall, in 1718. His life 
was full of exciting adt'entures in 
war. He formed great plans for the 
aggrandizement of his kingdom, 
which he did not live to execute, and 
at his death, Sweden fell from the 
rank of a leading power. 

Ml^dor, Sir. A Scottish knight with 
whom Lancelot du l.ac engaged in 
single combat, in order to prove the 
innocence of liueen Guinever. fairly 
aceli^ed by Sir Mador of having 
poisoned iiis brother. The contest 
la.-'ted from noon till evening, when 
Lancelot tiiially achieved a complete 
victory over his antagonist. See 
J<»YErsE Gaui>e, La. 

Mad Par i lam ent. {Euff. JJtSf.) A 
name given by the old chroniclers to 
a ' parliament which assembled at 
Oxford on the 11th of June 1258, 
and which, exa-^perated at the ex- 
orbitant demands for supplies made 
by the king, Henr>’ III., to enable 
Mm to accomplish the conquest of 
Sicily, broke out into open revolt 
agajii''t the supremacy of the crown, 
■which resulted in the appcdntment of 
twent\’-foiir of their number, with 
the famous Simon de Montfort as 
president, to administer the govern- 
ment. 

Mad Poet. 1- A name sometimes 
given to Xathaniel Lee {1657-lbbO), 
an English dramatic poet, ■who, in 
1684, !>ecame insane, and was con- 
fined in Bedlam for four years. 

2. A sobriquet applied to McDon- 
ald Clark (17il8-1842), author of va- 
liouis fugitive |w>etical pieces in which 
there are some glimmerings of gen- 
ius. He died in the Insane Asylum 
at Bloomingdale, Xew York. 

MsB-oe'nla (Oaiiis Oilxdiis). A 
wealthy Roman nobleman (d. b. c. 


8), a friend of Augustus, and a liberal 
patron of Virgil, Horace, Propertius, 
and other men uf geuiuh. The name 
its proverbially used to denote any 
munidceat iriend of literature. 

Mise-oiiT-d.es. [Gr. Matoi'ifiijs.] A 
jioeiical designation of Ht>mer, wht 
was born, according to some ac- 
counts, in Mteuuia, a district of East- 
ern Lydia, in Asia Minor. 

Those other two equaled with me in fate. 

So were I equaled vritli them in renowu, — 
Blind Thamyris and blind Jlacmides. 

Milton. 

M&'gk. A popular sobriquet of “ Biack- 
woocFs Magazine,*’ the contributors 
to which have embraced many of the 
most eminent ■writers of GreM Brit- 
ain, including 4Vordsworth, Cole- 
ridge, Lamb, De Quincey, Laiidor, 
and others. The name is a contrac- 
tion of the word Magazine. 

On other cKicasions he was similarly hon- 
ored, and wes invariably raentiuneu with 
p-aiae by WilftOn, the presiding genius of 
J/a'?a. R. Shdton MacJc&nzie. 

Ma'gi, The Three. The “ wise men 
from the East” who came to Jerusa- 
lem bringing gifts to the infant Je- 
sus. ii.) Magi {m the orig- 

inal Greek, ju-ayot) is the Latin for 
“ wise men,” in the Vulgate transla- 
tion of the Bible. The traditional 
names of the three Magi are Melchior, 
represented as an old man tvith a long 
beard, offering gold, in acknowledg- 
ment of the sovereignty of Christ; 
Ja^par, a beardless youth, who offers 
frankincense, in recognition of our 
Lord's dl\inity; and Balthazar, a 
black, or Moor, with a large spread- 
ing beard, who tenders myrrh, as a 
tribute to the Saviour’s humanity. 
They are the patron saints of trav- 
elers. See CoGooxE, The Thkee 
EAngs op. 

Early did tradition fix the 
number at three, probably in allnsion to 
the three races of men deseended from, 
the sons of Noah ; and soon they were 
said to be descendants of the Mesopo- 
tamian prophet Balaam, from whom they 
derived the expectation of the star of 
Jacob. Their corpses were supposed to 
he at that storehouse of relics, Oonstan- 
tiuople, whence the Empress Helena 
cau.sed them to be transported to Milan. 
Frederick Barbarossa raurried them t« 
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Cologne, the place of their especial glory 
as the Three Kings of Cologne.” Yongf. 

Magician, Great. See Gkeat Ma- 

OICLVN. 

Magician, Little- See Little M.\- 

<.ICIAN. 

Magician of tiie ISTorth. [Ger. 3/<f- 
iius Xt^rdtH.'l A title by 

tfohaiin Georg Hamaiin 1 ITliO-lTSS'i. 
a German writer of very original 
genius. 

Maguelone, Tiie Fair. See Fair 
Magcei-one. 

Maiiadeva (niS''ha-da'va). 
great god-] (Hindu Myth.) An ai>- 
peilatioii by which Siea is usually 
designated. See Siv-i. 

Mlaliadevl fiiia‘'ha-da'vee)- [Sansk.^ 
great goddess.] {Hindu Myth.) An- 
other name of Durga, the wife of 
Siva. See Durg-c. 

MS-]ioim% or Ma'houn, 1 [Old Fr. 

Ma-honnd', or MS'iiotind- 5 

('omipted fonns of the name 3/o- 
hamet^ used by our old writers. 

And oftentimes by Termagannt and Maliowid 
swore. Spemer. 

Of snndry faith together in that town, . . . 
The greater, tar, were votaries to Maliom. 

Fairjax. 

An antique flowered silk irown graced the 
extraordinary person to whoni Wlungvd this 
unparalleled'tffe, which her brother was wont 
to say wa.<5 fitter for a turban tor Mahotmd < r 
Termagant, than a head-gear for a reasonable 
creature, or Chaistian gentlewoman. 

Sir W. Scott. 

There was crying in Granada when the sun 
was going down. 

Some calling on the Trinity, some calUngon 
Matiouu. Lockhart. 

Malm (ma-hoo', m- mS-'hoo). A fiend 
mentioned by Shakespeare, in the 
tragedy of ‘■' Lear,"'’ as the instigator 
of theft See Flibbertigibbet, 1. 

Ma^i-a (20). [Gr. MaL.] ( Hr. (f Rom. 
Mydt ) A daughter of Atlas, and 
the mother of ^ilereuiy. 

Maiden Queen A name popularly 
given to Queen Elizabeth of Eng- 
land, who began to reign in 1558, at 
the age of twenty-five, and died nn- 
marri'ed in lfiO-3* at the age of sev- 
enty. See Virgin Queen. 

He merely asks whether, at that period, the 
MotMen f^emi wm red-|Mlnted on the nose, 
and, wMter-iminted on the cheeks, ■*« her tire- 
women — when, from spleen and wnnkJes, 
»he would no longer look in way glass— were 
wcmt to serve ter- Ckeriyie. 


'• Maiden Town. [Gael. Mayh-durt, 
Brit. Moidin. Lat. Ot strum Pudla- 
rvm.] A name popularly given to 
Edinburgh, trom a moiilijsli fable or 
tradition that ir wa> once the reri- 
deiice of the daughter.-^ of l^ictirii 
king'-, who V ere sent to this strong- 
hold tor protection in timerf of war 
and trouble. 

Your hands are weak with age, he said, 

I Yuar hearts ajc s-tf »at anfl true; 

, So bide ye in tlie Mwdtn Tnwu^ 

\ Wlineutlierb Jjghi fur you. 

j Maid Ma'ri-an (ii). A per.'-onage in 
the mr»rri>-daiices, often dre'f-ed like a 
woman, and r-oiiietimes like a stnini- 
' pet, anil wiio«se name is, therefore, 
i used to de.'-cribe women of an impu- 
' dent or maHeuline character. Though 
i the morri.'i-daiices were, as their name 
; denote^, of Moon.'^h origin, yet they 
j were commonly adapted in *£ngiaird 
i to the pjpular English storv' of Kobin 
Hood, wlm.-e fair Alatilda, or Marian, 

' was the very perNon here originallv 
■ represented.* See Robin Hood. 

I J8S=* Maid Marian, as Queen of May, 

1 has a golden crown uyfon her head, and 
I in her left hand a red pink as an emblem 
I of puuniier. Percy and Stoevens agree in 
making Mnriiin the mistress of Robin, 
IIcxhI. Douce, bowever, con.riders the 
character a dramatic fiction. ** None of 
the nmteriais tnafc constitute the more 
authentic history of Robin Hood prove 
the existence of such a character in the 
shape of his mbtress.” 

! Probably the addition of the 

' German diminutive chen, in French on, 

1 formed the name of 
I ‘ A bonny flne maid, of noble degree, 

, Maid Markm called by name.’ 

I Vearv soon had her fiune traveled ahro^. 
j tor in 1332 the play of ‘ Robin et Marion ' 

I was performed by the students of Angers, 

I one of them appearing as a JUkttr d-'- 
' guhie: the origin of 3IarianettfSy pup- 
j pets disguised to play the part of Maid 
Marian, is chu.s explained.’’ Yomgt. 

Robin’s mistress dear, his loved Marian, 
Was sovereign csf the w«xis, chief lady of the 

Her etothes tucked to the knee, and daiuty- 
1 braided hair, 

i Witii bow and quiver armed. Dra®to». 

Maid of Anjou, Fair. See Fair 
Maid of Anjou- 

Maid of BSth. (2). A name given to 
Miss Lioley, a beautiful and accom- 
plished singer, who became the wife 
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of Ricliard Brinsley Sheridan, the 
celebrated dramatist and statesman- 

Maid of Kent, B*air. S ee F aib M a id 
OP Kent. 

Maid of Kent, Eoly. See Holy 
IMaid op Kent. 

Maid of Korway. In Scottish his- 
tory, a name j^iven to ^Marii^arer, a 
grand-daughter of Alexander III-, ■ 
recognized as his siicce''.sur by the 
states of Scotland, tiioiigli a female, j 
an intant,and a foreigner. She died, , 
however, on her pas*- age to Scotland, • 
in 12;>0. Her lather vcas Erie IL, i 
king of Norway, and her mother i 
Margaret, only daughter of Alexan- I 
der. ' 1 

Maid of Orle-^s. A surname giv- j 
en to Joan of Arc, from her heroic | 
defense of the cipc of (Jrleans. Hav- , 
ing been taken captive by the Eng- I 
lish, she suffered martyrdom, being j 
burned alive by order of the Earl of ! 
Warwick, on the 24th of May, 14-31. j 
‘■'■It was reqaisice that she should | 
suffer; for had she not passed through i 
the supreme trial and purification, du- j 
bioas Shadows would have remained ; 
among the mys that beam from her j 
saintly bead : she would not have dwelt ; 
in. men's memory as the Maid of Or- j 
leans/’ Mckelft, Trans, j 

Maid of Perth, Pair. See Fair 1 
Maid of Perth. j 

Maid of Saragossa^ An appella- j 
tion bestowed upon Agustina Zara- j 
goza, a young Spanish woman dis- j 
tinguished for her heroism during the 
defense of Saragossa in 1808-9. She 
firet attracted notice by mounting a 
batter}' where her lover had fallen, 
and w'orking a gun in his room. By- 1 
ron has celebrated her in the first 
canto of his “ CMlde Harold.” 

Malagigi (mal-a-je^jee). A celebrat- 
ed hero in the romances and poems 
based upon the fabulous adventures 
of Charlemagne and his paladins. 
He is said to have been a cousin to 
Eimido, and a son of Beuves, or Bu- 
ovo. of Aygremont. He was brought 
Tip by the fairy Orianda, and became 
a great enchanter. 

A nickname given by 
contemporary political opponents to 


Lord Shelburne 11737-1805), a zeal- 
ous oppo.>itioiiist tiuring the adminis- 
tration of Lord North. Gabriel Mal- 
agrida (lCSJ-1761) was an Italian 
Jesuit, and iiiissionar}' to Brazil, who 
was accu-sed of conspiring against the 
king of Portugal. 

jgfSr *“ * Bo > ou know,’ said Goldsmith 
to his lordship, in the course of conversa- 
tion, -thiiC I never could conceive why 
they call you ilalagrida, for Malai^nda 
was a very good sort of man. ' This was too 
good a trip of the tongue for Beauclerc 
to let pass : he serves it up in his next 
letter to Ijord Charlenmnt, as a specimen 
of a mode of turning a thought the 
wrong way, p*ecuiiar to the poet ; he 
makes merry over it with his witty and 
sarcastic compeer, Horace W’alpole. who 
pronounces it * a picture of Goldsmith's 
whole life.’ Br. Johnson alone, when he 
hears it bandied about as Goldsmith's last 
blunder, growls forth a frientUv defense : 
‘ Sir,’ said he, ‘ it %vas a mere blunder in 
emphasis. He meant to say, I wonder 
they should use Malagrida as a term of 
reproach.’ Poor Goldsmith 1 On such 
points he was ever doomed to be misin- 
terpreted.’’ H". Iri'ing. 

Mal'I-grow'^tBer. 1, (Sir Mun'go.) 
An old courtier in Sir "VF alter Scott’s 
novel, *‘The Fortunes of Nigel.” 

He is a man of birth and talents, 
but naturally unamiable, and soured 
by rai.sfortune, who now, mutilated 
by accident, and grcjwn old. and deaf, 
and peevish, endeavors by the un- 
sparing exercise of a malicious pene- 
tration and a caustic w'it, under the 
protection of his bodily infirmities, 
to retaliate on an unfriendly world, 
and to reduce its happier inhabitants 
to a momentary' level with himself.” 

2. (Mal'S-clil.) A vam de plume 
used by Sir Walter Scott as the sig- 
nature* of several letters w’ritten by 
him to the F.dinburgh “Weekly 
Journal” in 1828, in opposition to 
the proposition in the Briti.<:h parlia- 
ment to restrict the circulation of 
bank-notes of less than five pounds 
value in Scotland. 

J8[;g=“ ** These dmtrH^es produced in 
iScotland a sensation not perhaps inferior 
to that of the Brapier's letters in Ire- 
land ; a greater one, certainly, than any 
political tract had excited in the British 
public at large since the appearance of 
Burke's ‘ Eeflections on the Prench Revo. 
Infiion.’ ” Lockhart 
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aCal^a-props Mrs. A character in 
Sheritkin's euiiiedy of “ The Kival-./' 
noted for her blmiders in the use of 
word^. The name is obviou^iy de- 
rived from the Freneii mil a prvjmSj 
unapt, ill-til lied, 

“Mr-!. Milaprop's mi^itakes in 
whic s’le herself eails ' orthoiloxv ' have 
tjetiii often objected to as imprJkbable from 
a worn 111 in aer rmk of life ; but t.iouf'h 
some of thn'iii. it must be owned, are ex- 
trivAgiiit and farcical, t!iey are almt»»t 
all amasing: aud the luckiness of her 
simile, * as headstrong as an aiiesrory on 
the banks of the Xiie,' will be acknowl- 
edge i as io ig as there are writers to be 
run awav with by the wilifainess of this 
truly * iiead^itrong ' species of composi- 
tion*.” T. 

The conclusion drawn was, that Childe 
Hi.-olil, Bvrm, and the Count in Beppn, are 
one and the same person, thereby m-ikiug me 
turn out to be, as J/«. }Lilaprdp says, “like 
Cerberus, th'-ee gentlemen at once.” Byron. 

Mal-bes'oo. A character in Spen- 
ser’s *• Faery Qaeen IIL, c. 9, 
10). de-'i'goed to represent the sell- 
inflicted torments endured by him 
“ Who dotes, vet doubts; suspects, yet fondly 
loves.*’ 

The sight could jealous pangs beguile. 
And charm MoUmcco's cares awhiie. 

Sir TF. Scott, 

Malcolm (mal'kiim). A son of Dun- 
can, in Siiakespeare's tragedy of 
Macbeth.” 

MMebolge fina-la-boTjt). A name 
given by Dante to the eighth circle 
in his “ Inferno,” from the ten ” evil ” 
MyV' or pits, which it eoniains. 

Mal-voTi-o. Steward to Olivia, in 
Shakespeare's ’’ Twelfth Xight.”' 

*"■ M ilvolio is not es.«entiallj ludi- 
criKU-?. He becomes comic bat by accident. 
Hiiseoi i. Jiu-^tere, repelliug, butdignifieil. 
corxsi'^tent, nn i, for what appetrs, rather 
of an overs£ret**'icd morality. , . . Hfis 
oppo-^el to the proper levitira of the piece, 
a id f ills in tue aaequ d contest. Still his 
pride, or his grivicj (call it which yon 
will), is inherent, ani native to the man, 
not mock or afferted, which inter onlv 
are the fit objects to excite I'lutrhter. HLs 
qaalitj is, at the t>est, nnloveiy, bnt 
neither buffoon, nor contemptible. . . . 
His dialect, on all f»casions, is that, of a 
gentleman and a man of edaeation. We 
mu.st not eonfonnd Mm with the eternal, 
old, low stew-ird of comefiv. He is master 
of the hoasehold to a great princess, — a 
dignity, probably, conferred, upon him 


, for other respects than age or length of 

j servive.” Ckarits Lamb. 

' Four af the duke’s f -leiMb, with theolM.-diesi£ 

start which pr^jr Muii nliu aueriix'b to ins im- 
' ajjiuary retinue, made <iiut tu lead the victor to 
im prc'-eiice. Sir IF. 

Cleariijg his, voice with a preliminary hem, 

' he addressed his kinaiiiaii, checking, ste JIaL 
Tohfj pr« ipoiseil to do when itcaled in "his s'latfi, 
hiss tamiliar faUiile witn an aubterc regard of 
Control. Sir H'. Scott. 

We fxiLs of fancy, w'ho sutFer ous-selveB, like 
, Malvolio, to be ciieated with oar own \ iMons, 

. ha%'e, nevenhelessB, this advantage over the 
wise tmet. of the earth. That we have our whole 
fiiockuf eryuyineiitto under our own cojimmad, 

I and can didi for oun»el\ &.aii intelieetual ban- 
' quet with moat moderate awsistanee Imin ex- 
j temal objects. Sir W. Scott. 

! Mamamoachi (mi''mA'moo''sbe^). A 
knight of an imaginary order, of 
which H. Jourdain, in Muliere’s 
! comedy, *' Le Bourgeois <jrentil- 
homme,” i.s pen^uaded that the grand 
i seignior has made him a meinl>er, 

' and into w’hich he is inducted hr the 
; ceremony’ of a mock installation- 
' All the women most devoutly swear, 

j Each would be rathe '■ a i»oor actress here. 

Than to be made a Jfajiiamomid there, 
j Bryden. 

Maanbrino fmtm-bre'no). A Moor- 
, ish king, in the romantic poems of 
1 Bojardo and Ariosto, wlio was the 
i possessor of an enchanted golden 
nelmet, which rendered the wearer 
I invulnerable, and which w*as the ob- 
j ject of eager quest to the imladins 
j of Charlemagne. This helmet w’as 
borne away by the knight Rinaldo. 
It owes its celebrity, in a great meas- 
ure, to the mention which is made of 
I it by Cervante.s, in Don Quixote,” 
! where the crazy knight of that name 
is represented as fully believing that 
I lie had found it in what was in real- 
ity’* nothing but a copper ba.rin, high- 
, ly polished, which a barber, on his 
! way to bleed a patient, had put on 
i his head to protect a new hat during 
I a shower. 

1 like some enchanted Jfemimm’s belmeL 
j Carlyle. 

Bnt the ‘"Wnr’ {between rharles 'VT.. em- 
peror of Gerroanv. and Philip V., kin^ «f 
Spin, except that rn<iny men were 

killed In it,and mneh vain babble woh uttered 
upon it, ranks otherwi^ with that of Eton 
1 Quixote for conquest of the enchanted helmet 

I w Mamhrim:, which , when looked into, proved 

to he a barber’s basin. Carlyle. 

j l^-milTi-iis. A young prince of 
Sicilia, in Shakespeare's Winter's 
1 Tale.” 
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Mam'mon. A S;^*Tiac word used in ) 
tiifc Scriptures to signity either riches j 
or the god of riches. ’By p<^et^c li- ! 
cense, Milton makes Mamiiicm one j 
of the fallen angeB. and portrays his ■ 
character in the ioilowing lines : — 

Mainttiou^ the lea^t eiveted spirit that fell : 

From heaven; for even in heaven his looks : 
ami thoughts 

"Were always downward bent; admiiin^f more , 
The riches of heaven’s pavement, trodden 
gold. 

Than aught divine or holy else enjoyed 
In vibion bead he: by hiiir first 
Men, ulm, ami by his suggestion taught, 
Kansacked the eenier, and with impious 
hands 

Bifleti the Iwjwels of their mother earth 
For treasures better Md- Far. LtMt, Bk. I. 

Wierus, in hi«; account of the infernal j 
court of Beelzebub, makes Mammon | 
its ambassador in England. Other j 
mediieval demon ographers placed i 
him at the head of the ninth rank of I 
demons, of which they reckoned nine | 
kinds. 

I£ammon, Gave of. See Cave of i 
Mammon. | 

TVTfl.trt ^'mon, Sir Epicure. A world- j 
ly sensualist, in Ben Jonson's play, j 
“ The Alchemist.'” j 

Sir Epicwe did not indulge in visions more , 
magnificent and gigantic [than Bacon], < 

Macaulay. { 

SCancliester Massacre. See Petek- i 
LOO, Fieli> of. j 

Manciiester Poet, An appellation 
ffiven to Charles Swain (b. 18J3), an 
English poet, and a native of Man- 
chester. 

l^andane (mo^'^dan*', 02). The heroine 
of Mine. Scudeiy's romance entitled 
‘‘Artamanes, ou Le Grand CHtus.” 

ICandricardo (mSn-dre-kafMo). A 
Saracen warrior in Bojardo's Or- 
lando Innamorato,” son of Agricane, 
and emperor of Tartaiy. He figures 
aho in Ariosto's ** Orlando Furioso ” 
and other romantic p<M?ms and tales 
of the Carloviagian cycle. 

[Lat., the good or benevolent 
ones.] Myth.) The deified 

souls of the departed, worshiped with 
divine honors. 

Mau'fred. The hero of Byron’s drama 
of the same name; represented as 
a being estranged from all human 
creatures, indifferent to all human ^ 


sympathies, and dwelling in the 
magnificent solitude of the central 
Alps, where he holds communion 
only with the spirits he invokes by 
his’ sorceries, and with the tearful 
memory or the being he has lov^ed 
and destroyed. 

Man in Black- 1. A character in 
Goldsmith's ” Citizen of the World,” 
supposed to be. in its main features, 
a portrait of Goldsmith's father. 

•* A mosit delightful compound is 
the “ Man in Black ; ’ a rarity not to be 
met with often ; a true oddity, with the 
tongue of Timon and the heart of Uncle 
Toby. He proclaims war against pauper- 
ism, yet he cannot say *“ No ’ to a beggar. 
He ridicules generosity, yet would he 
share with the poor whatever be pos- 
sessed.” Henry Gihi. 

2. The subject of a tale by W'ash- 
ingtoii Irving. 

Man in the Moon. A name popu- 
larly given to the dark lines and 
spots upon the surface of the moon 
which are vrisible to the naked eye, 
and wdiich, when examined with a 
good telescope, are discovered to he 
the shadows of lunar mountains. It 
is one of the most popular, and 
perhaps one of the most ancient, 
superstitions in the -world, that these 
lines and spots are the figure of a 
man leaning on a fork, on which he 
carries a bundle of thorns or brush- 
wmod, for stealing vv-hich on a Sunday 
he was confined in the moon. (See 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘‘ Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream,” a. iii., sc. 1, and Tempest,” 
a. ii., sc. 2. ) The account given in 
Numbers xv’. 32, et seq.., of a man 
who was stoned to death forgathering 
sticks upon the Sabbath-tlay, is un- 
doubtedly the origin of this belief. 

Ji®** To have a care lest the chorle 
may fall out of the moon ” appears from 
Chaucer's “Troilus and Cresseide” to 
have been a proverbial expression in his 
time. In the “ Testament of Cresseide,” 
describing the moon, he informs us that 
she had 

“ On her brest a chorle painted fnl even 
Bearing a buiih of tnomes on his backe. 

Which for Iiis theft might climb no ner die 
heven.” 

With the Italians, Cain appears to have 
been the offender. I>ante, in the twen- 
tieth canto of the ‘‘ Inferno,” describes 
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the moon by the periphrasis, ‘'Tamo f U ^ 
spint." The Jews have some Taimutlical j 
gtcry that Jacob is in the moon, and they ! 
believe that his face is visible. For Ori- j 
ental and other traditious, see Grimm, i 
“ Deutsche Mycnologie,’' p.‘ 679. j 

j|5f* ■* As for the forme of those spots, j 
Bome of tae vni^r thinJie they represent ' 
a man. and the poets "uess 't is the boy ' 
whose company shee loves so ; 
well that she carries him with her; oth- , 
ere will have it onely to be the fcice of a i 
man, as the moon is usually pictured : | 
but Albertus thinkes rather that it rep- j 
resen Ls a iyun, witn his tail toward the j 
east and his head to the vs esc : and some j 
others have thought it to be verj" much i 
like a fox; and certainly it is as much j 
like a lyon as that ia the zodiake, or as 1 
Ursa Major is like a beare.*’ 1 

Bp. Wtlkins^ Disc, of a New World, j 

ttanly. One of the fframntls ptrmnes | 
in AVycherley's “ Plain-dealer,** de- ; 
scribed by *the author as “ of an i 
hunest, surly, nice humor, supposed i 
first in the time of the Dutch War to j 
have procured the comniand of a i 
ship, out of lujnor, not interest, and | 
chwsiiijc a sea-life only to avoid the ; 
world-"' Leigh Hunt characterizes ! 
him as a ferocious sensualist, who | 
believed himself as great a rascal as j 
he thought every body else." ; 

A fabulous city of great | 
s’ize, wealth, and population, in El | 
Dorado, on the west shore of Lake 
l*arirae, and at the mouth of a great 
river wiiich empties into this lake. 
The houses were said to be covered 
with plates of gold. 

JIS'5=* This £ible began to gain credit 
in 153i, and many were the stories in- 
vented by Juan Martinez, a Spanhtrd, 
who, among other thing-*, asserted that 
he had lived a long time in the country, ^ 
and that he left h by tue permission of the ! 
chief who commande*’! it, and who was 1 
deseendel from the ancient Incas of Pe- i 
ru ; that this same ehkf gave ordere that I 
he should be aceompanied by Indians till 
he reached the fepanish frontiers; that | 
they took eare to lead him blindfold, lest | 
he might observe the way by which to re- 
turn ; with Severn! other things equally 
vagoe and foolish, but so as to induce, at ' 
first, many ex]»ditlonR to this fiiir-repated « 
city at the expense of large sums of money | 
and many livtK!.'’ Trujis. I 


Warburton, and Fielding, celebrated 
in the well-known lines of the first: — 

“ I.et humble Allen, with an aukwardt-haine. 

Do giTHfd fetealtii, and bisith to find it 

Man of Blood. An expression which 
occurs in the Old Testament (2 Sam. 
xvi. 7 ), in a marginal note explana- 
tory' of the context, and which refers 
in that place to King Llavid. The 
application of the tenn to any man 
of violence is naturally suggested, 
and it would seem to have been em- 
ployed by the Puritans in reference 
to Charles I. It was also p>t5puIaTly 
git’en to Thomas Simmf)ns. an Eng- 
lish murderer, executed at Hertford, 
IMarch 7, 18 J8. 

And the Jfnn T'Jood was there, with his 
Ion a, esDbenceii hair, 

And Atitley. and Sir Marmaduke, and Ku- 
pert of the RMne. 31acaulay. 

Man of Destiny. Aji appellation con- 
ferred on Xapoleon Bonaparte, who 
believed himself to be a chosen in- 
strument of Destiny, and that his 
actions were governed by some occult 
and supernatural infiuence. 

The head of the wwal honw of Snvoy . . . 
wai* to hai’e the inelanchcly experience that 
he Iiad encountered with the Nan or Ik:»finv^ 
. . . who, for a time, hsd power, in the em- 
phutic phrasse of Scripture, “to bind kings 
with chains, and nobles with fetters of iron.” 

h'lr T. Scott. 

Man of Feeling. The title of a novel, 
by Henry Mackenzie f 1745-1 8-H), 
designed to characterize the hero, 
Harley, and often applied to him as a 
descriptive epithet- It is alro fre- 
quently used as a sobriquet to desig- 
nate the author. See Haruey. 

The wonder rather ie, that the .¥on of Feel- 
ing shrnald never h-ive been moved to mirth, 
than that Uncle Toby should have h’aished. 
away his tears with a laugh- IL Martimau. 

Man of Boss. John Kyrle, a private 
gentleman of small fortune (1664— 
1754), who resided in the jarish of 
Boss, county of Hereford, England, 
and who was distinguished for his 
benevolence and public spirit. Pope 
has immortalized him In his Moral 
Essays,” “ Epistle Third,” On the 
Use of Riches.” The title ‘‘ Man of 
Ross ” was given to him in his life- 
time by a country friend; and Mr. 
Kyrle Is said to ‘have been highly 
pleased with the appellation. 


Man of BttJi (2). A surname given 
to Ralph Allen, the fiiend of Pope, 

tjr fkt 'n.P>Tini«T-t i, 3;a|» to wMeh the nmabeia afi»r certain worda refer, iee j®. adv-aaodi 
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EicTier than miser o’er his coiiutleFs hoards, 
Xobler than kiags, or kin g-iwllu ted lords. 
Here dweit tiie Mam of Jioss* O traveler, 
hei. 1 

I>epaited merit cLiinifi a reverent tear. 

CoJcri^Ige. 


IVTa-n of Sin. A designation occurring 
in the Xew Testament (2 Tkess. ii-3), 
respecting th j ineaiiing of which com- 
mentators are at variance. Whitby 
says the riewisii nation is intended. 
Grotius affirms the reference to be to 
Cains Cie.^ar, or Caligula. W etstein 
understands by it Titus and the 
Flavian house. Others, as Olshausen, 
suppose it to mean some one who 
has liot yet appeared, in whom all 
the characteristics speciiied will be 
united. Roman Catholics apply the 
term to Anriehri-^t, while most Prot- 
estants apply it to the Pope of Rome. 
The Fifth - .Monarchy men called 
Cromwell the " Man of Sin.” 


The zeal of vour Majestv* toward the houpe 
of Gi/l <luth ni>t -lack ur go backward, bat is 
raore and more kindled, manifesting it>elf 
abrrKMl in the furthest pirta of Christendom, 
bv writing in defense of the truth, which hath 
given such a blow unto that Man or Sin 
will not be healed. Tranulatotso/the JJiJti. 


Mam of the People. A title popularly 
given by his contemporaries and ad- 
mirers to Charles Janies Fox (1T4‘J- 
1806), a celebrated English states- 
man. 

Man of the Sea, Old. See Old Man 
OF THh: Sea. 


Man-^tS-Zi'ni. A cockney fop of ex- 
travagant habits, maintained by his 
wife, in Dickens’s novel of ** Xichoias 
Nickieby." 


. Mar-cella {Sp. pron. maf-thePyi). 

, The name of a lair shepherdess, 

' whose story forms an episode in Cer- 
' vantes's romance of” Don Quixote.” 

Mar-cellus. The name of an officer, 
in Shakespeare's tragedy of ” Ham- 
let." 

I The author of “ Waverley ” was, in this re- 

spect, as iiiiposiiible to the critic as the ghost 
i of Ilamiet to the partisan of Marcell m. 

I Sir JF. Scoti, 

Marchioness, The. A poor, abused, 

^ halt-starved girl, in Dickell^*s ** Old 
; Curiosity Shop:” the ‘■'small serv- 
; ant ” t o Sampson Brass. S ee Bhass, 
Saaip&un. 

, Mar-do'ni-iis. The name of a captain, 
ill Beamnont and Jrletcher’s play, 

; A King or No King.” 

I Marfisa{inaf-fe^s5). An Indian queen 
! who figures in IJojardo's ** Orlando 
Innamora o” and iii Ariosto's “Or- 
lando Furioso.” 

' Mar-gar'e-lon. [Probably from Gr, 
ftapyap Lat. marydrita^ a pearl. 
The name is not classical, and w^as 
apparently coined to express “the 
pearl of knighthood.”] A Tnyan 
1 hero, of modem legendarv history; 

; called by Shakespeare (“ Troil us and 
I Cress^ida,” a. v., sc. 5 ), ” bastard,” and 
j de>cribed by him aspert'onning deeds 
I of prowess "which seem to imply gi- 
i gantic stature. 

j “ Bastard MarrjcoreJon 

1 Hath Dorens prisoner, 

! And Ktnnds, Colossns-likp, waving hi'? beam 

! Tpon the pasheii eorhes of the kings.” 


Yet fl gentkman of Mr. Charles Knight’s 
teste and symjwthetic appreciation of Shake- 
speare, editing his works in the middle of 
the nineteenth century, cm perpetuate the 
MaMiaImi-i6m of the tie-vrig etfitors. 

E. G. White. 

Mantnaii Swan. A title given to the 
Latin poet Tirgil, bom at IVlantua 
(70 B. c.), whose works have been 
more studied and admired, especially 
in the ^Middle Ages, than tho«e of any 
other Latin author. He is distin- 
gnished for the exquisite smoothness 
and melodiousness of his versifica- 
tion. 

Ages elapsed ere Homer’s fomp appeared. 
And ages emi the Mtmfmm Smm was beard; 
To miry Jir*dure hmirths unknown b€?fore. 

To give a 5®ltoii biriii, asked ages mon». 

Cowjrer. 


i Lydgate’s “ Boke of Troy ” mentions 
i him under the name of ^^arpar^i(m, 
I and calls him a son of Priam. Ac- 
! cording to this author, he attacked 
' Achilles, and fell by his hand. 

i Maxgaxet. 1. The heroine of Goethe’s 
Faust.” Faust meets her on her 
return from church, falls in love with 
her, and at last seduces her. Over- 
come with shame, Margaret destroys 
the infant to wffiich she gives birth, 
and is in consequence condemned to 
I death. Faust attempts to save her: 
j gaining adrai-^sion to the dungeon 
where she is immured, he finds her 
Iving huddled on a bed of straw, 

' singing wild snatches of ancient bal- 


Tog tltfi “ Key to tiie Sckeme of Prcmunciatioii,” witli die accompanying Explanations, 
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lads, her reason gone, her end ap- ] 
proacliing. For a long time he vainly ; 
striven to induce her to dee with him. j 
At kht the morning ciaw*n^. and 
MepIii>topiieleh appears, grim and i 
pasi?io!i!e>>, t aLl^t is linrried oh*, and ! 
Margaret is left to her late. The | 
storv’ of iMargaret is original with j 
Goethe, having little or no connee- ' 
tion with the legends from which | 
the main characters of the poem are ; 
drawn. [Called ai>o hretvhtn^ a j 
German diminutive of MaryaretJ 1 

Jljf* “ Goethe is the only dKimatic poet j 
■who has succt^eded in giving to a simple, | 
■uncultured girl from the lower ranks of | 
life a poetic interest. Gretchen is a per- i 
feet union of homely nature and poetic 1 
beauty. She sajvs not a -word that might 1 
not have been uttered by any girl of her ; 
class in any’ town in Germany ; and yet, : 
such is the exquisite art of the author, 
she acquires in our estimation an ideal ' 
import, and registers herself in the mem- 
ory as one of the most remarkable por- ' 
traits in the rich, wide gallery of dramatic i 
art " Christ. Examiner. “Shakespeare 
himself has dnuvn no such portrait as 
that of Margaret ; no such peculiar union ; 
of passion, simplicity, homeliness, and | 
witchery. Tlie poverty and inferior social ' 
po^itioQ of Margaret are never lost sight ; 
of: she never t^omes an abstraction ; it i 
is love alone which exalts her above her 1 
lowly station, and it is only : - passion 
she is so exalted.*’ Lewes. 

2 . The title of a strikingly orijrinal 
American romance, by the Reverend 
Sylvester Judd (ISlS-lSoS), and the 
name of its heroine. 

Margntte f.maf-gdbt-'ta. 102). The 
name of a singular being., in Piild's 

Morgante Maggiore,” w ho was ' 
desirous of het^i'uiiing a giant, but 
re|:M^nted, half-w’ay. *0 that he only 
reached the height of ten feet He i’s 
represented as an impudent, vulgar, 
low-minded fellow, without con- 
science. religion, humanity, or care 
for aught but the grossest indulgence 
of the senses, and as boasting of 
having no virtne but fidelity. His 
adventures — -which form a mere 
episode in the poem — are conducted 
with a kind of straightforward -wick- 
edness which amuses from its very 
excess. At an inn, after eating all 
that is to be got, — his appetite is 


enormous, — and robbing the host, 
he sets tire to the house, and departs 
with Morgante, rejoicing greatly in 
hia success, and carrying off every 
thing he can lay ins hands -upon. 
They go traveling on, and meet with 
various adventures. At last, one 
moruiiig. Morgante, to play him a 
trick, draws off Margutte's boots 
while he is asleep, and hides them. 
Margutte looks for them, and at 
length perceives an ape, who Is put- 
ting them on and drawing them off* 
The sight of the animal thus engaged 
so tickles Margutte’s fancy that he 
laughs till he bursts. 

Maria. 1. A lady attending on the 
princess of France, in Shakespeare’s 
“Love's Labor ’s Lost.” 

2. Oli-^-ia’s woman, in Shake- 
speare's “ Twelfth Night.” 

3 . A character in Sterne’s “ Senti- 
mental Journey.” 

Ma^ri-an^S (9). 1. A lady, in Shake- 
speare’s “ Measure for Jieasnre,” be- 
loved by Angelo. 

“Shakespeare has given us in 
Mariana one of the roost lovable and 
womanlv of bis femirane creations. We 
see little of her: indeed, she does not 
appear until the fourth act, in the first 
scene of which she says very little, in 
the last scene but eight words, and in 
the fifth act not a great deal. But the 
few touches of the master’s hand make a 
charming picture. . - . Turn to the fifth 
act and hear her plead, — plead for the 
man [Angelo] whom she has loved 
through lonelv years of ■wrong : the man. 
whose life is justly forfeit for taking, as 
she thinks, the life of another, in a cour^ 
of crime which ioTOlve-I a sin aerninsfc her 
love. Timid and shrinkiror l>efore. she 
does not no-sr wait to t>e encouraged in 
her suit. She is instant and importn- 
•nate. She does not reason or quibble 
■with the duke ; she b*egs, she iropk>rt*s, 
she kneels. . . . And does not her very 
praver for Angelo make his crime seem 
more detestable, as well as her more lov- 
able?” E. G. Witite. 

2. A character in Shakespeare’s 
"All ’s Well that Ends Well.” 

M^ri'na. Daughter of Pericles and 
Thaisa, in Shakespeare’s play, ** Peri- 
cles, Prince of Tyre.” 

MST^t-tor'iiSs. bad woman. 

Comp. Old Fr. Mnlitorne.l A dwarf- 


and the Bmmriks mad Bales to whML the uambecs irfltcx ceriaan w«ds lefesr, see pp. xiv-xodi. 
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isli, foul, ugly, lewd Asturian wencii, | 
•who figures in Cervantes' s “Bon Quix- j 
ote"*’ as a servant at an inn. This inn i 
the Don took for a ca^'tle, and imag- i 
ined Maritomes ro be the lord's daugh- | 
ter, and in love with himself. 1 

Tlie Maritomes of the Saracen’s Head, Xcw- I 
ark, repiiefi, Two women had ms»s«ed that I 
iBomlnj. Sir IV. Scott, j 

Had I used the privilege recommended to j 
me hy the reviewer, ... I fcar I should, be ( 
consi'dered as havin g fnllen i nto the f.-enzy of 1 
him who dhfCovenid a beautiful in the | 

coaree skin f-f Jfrtritomf’it, and “• mistook her 
lisdr, which was rs rough as a horse’s inane, 
for soft flowing threauis of curling- gold.” | 

Dunlop, j 

Mark, King. A fabulous king of 
Com'wall, husband of Isolde, and 
Tineleof Tri.straiii. See Isolde. Tix- 
TAGEL, and Teistram, Sir. 

SCarkTiSm, Mrs. A mm de plume 
adopted by Mrs. Elizabeth (Cart- 
wright) Penrose, a pctpular English 
authoress of the present day. 

Marl6w, Sir Charles. A character 
in Goldsmith's comedy, She Stoops 
to Conquer.” 

MarTdw, Toimg. The hero of Gold- 
smith's comedy, ‘‘ She Stcw>ps to Con- 
quer/’ distinguished for his excessive 
bashfulness before his mistress, and 
his easy familiarity with tlie chamber- 
maid, who turns out to be his mistress 
in dirgiiise. 

Mar'ini-oii. The herr> of Sir Walter 
Scott’s TKicm <jf the rame name; an 
English knight, valiant and sagacious, 
but profligate and unscrupulous, who 
meets with vanous adventures in 
Scotland, and finally falls upon the 
field of Flodden. 

Marplot. 1. (Sir Martin.) The title, 
and the name the liero, of an English 
cctmedy, — a translation of ]Moliere’s 
“ L’Etourdi,’* — originally writien by 
the Duke of Kewea-^tle ’(Wm. Cav- 
endish), and adapted for the stage by 
Dry den. 

2. One of the drnmath ptrsnnm 
In Mra. Centlivre’s comedy of The 
Busybody; described as"^^a sort of 
silly fellW, cowardly, but very in- 
quisitive to know every body’s'bosi- 
ne«is.” 

Mar-Prelate, Martin. A name as- 
sumed by the author, or authors, of 


a series of powerful but scurriloiia 
tracts, designed to show the anti- 
scriptura! character of the prelacj", 
which were printed in England in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

The first of the.'.e tracts, entitled 
*‘An Epistle to the Terrible Priests,” 
made its appearance in 158S, and created 
intense excitement. The priiAer, Robert 
Kaldgrave, who was chiefly implicated 
in the publication of the obnoxious pam- 
phlet, together with other writings hos- 
tile to the ISstablisfaed Church, wai 
obliged to flee with his materials from 
place to place, was often incarcerated, 
and his press at last destroyed. The 
great curiosity and interest which these 
•writings occasioned are illustrated in an 
anecdote furnished by Disraeli- “ When 
a prohitiition was issued that no person 
should carry about with him any of the 
Mar-Prelaie tracts, on pain of punish- 
ment, Robert, Earl of Essex, observed to 
the queen, * What, then, is to become of 
me ? ’ drawing one of the pamphlets from 
his bosom, and presenting it to her.” The 
“• Mar-l*relate CO! troversy ” forms an im- 
portant episode in the ecclesiastical his- 
tory of England, and in the annals of 
Puritanbm. Attempts have sometimes 
been made to cast odium upon the Puri- 
tans by making them responsible for the 
violent and abusive character of these 
writings- Hopkins, in his History of 
the Puritans," defends them from this 
charge, declaring that they were in no 
way implicated in the affair; that the au- 
thor, whoever he may have been, was not 
a minister, wsis not even a Puritan, — 
that is, in distinction from a Brownist. ; 
and that he wrote from a wholly inde- 
pendent point of view. The hostility of 
the Church and State was aroused by 
these violent attacks in an uncommon 
degree. The strictest inquisition was 
everjwhe.^ made to discover the real 
author. Four bishops perambulated the 
country in search of the bold Martin. 
Many persons were arrested, and severely 
dealt with, on suspicion. But no discov- 
ery was ever made ; Martin Mar-Prelate 
remain.s a mystery. His secret died with 
him. “ Stat nominis wnbra.'"* It is, how- 
ever, generally believed tlmt these pro- 
ductions proceeded, either ■wholly or in 
part, from John Penry. or Ap Henry, 
who was executed Mav 29, 1593. for hav- 
ing written seditious words against the 
queen. With Penry some associate Job 
Throckmorton, or Throgmorton, John 
Udall, and John Field, or W. Fenner. 

Mars. ( Gr. cf Rmn. Myth.) The 
god of wax, originally an agricaltn- 
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ml deity. As the reputed father of 
Romultis, he was held to be the pro- 
genitor of the Roman people, who 
paid him higher honors than any 
other god except Jupiter. He •was 
Identified, at a ver\’ early period, -with 
the Greek Arts. 

Marsh., The. [Fr. Le Jfarats.J {Fr. 
Hist. } A name given to “ The 
Plain,” or the lowest benches in the ! 
hall of the National Convention after j 
the overthrow of the Girondists by 
the Jacobins, This part of the house 
was occupied all the members of 
the convention who, though not be- 
longing TO ^ The Mountain,” were yet 
meanly subservient to it. See Moun- 
tain/The, and Plain, The. 

Marshal Forwards. [Ger. MnrschaU 
lo/vrd/'/s.] A title given by the 
Russians, in 1813, to Field-Mar-'hal 
Lebrecht von Blucher (174:^1811)), a 
distinguished general of Prussia, on 
account of the extraordinary celerity 
of his movements, and his peculiar 
manner of attack. From that time, 
it became his name of honor through- 
out all Europe. 

Marsi^o {maf-seePyo), or lytar-silT- 
us. A Saracen king who figures in 
the romantic poems of 1 taly. Having 
been defeated by Oharleins^e, and 
condemned to p^y him tribute, he 
plots with Gano (see Gan, or Gano) ^ 
the destruction of Roland, or Orlando, ) 
who is to come, slenderly aecompa- i 
nied, to Roncesvalles, to receive the j 
promised gifts and submission. Mar- j 
siglio accordingly advances, accom- ] 
panied by 60d,l}i}l) men. divided into i 
three armies, which successively at- i 
tack the paladin and his tew troops, j 
and completely overwhelm them. But | 
their death is avenged by Rinaldo and 
Charlemagne, who now arrive on the 
scene, with a large force. Marsiglio 
Is at length defeated ; and Archbishop 
Turpin Wndly performs the last c»ffice i 
for him by tying him up to a carob- 
tree, — th*e same tree on •which Judas - 
Iscariot is said to have hanged him- | 
EKslf, — under which he had planned | 
his villainy ■with Gano, who is also ; 
hanged, and dmwn and quartered, j 
amid the execrations of all who are ' 


I present. See Roland. [TTrittea 
I also M ar s i r i o and M ar s i r i u s.} 

j M ar^sj^"^. [Gr. Maptnia?.] ( Gr. ^ 

' Mum. MyiJi.) A famous Phrygian 
j peasant, or, as sfniie say, a satyr, who 
j challenged Apollo to a trial ot skill in 
i mtLsic, and, being vanquished, was 
I flayed alive for his presumption. 

Marteau des Hdr^laques, Le (Ip 
maFto^ Ak zk^rk^tek' ). See Hammeb 
OF Heketics- 

Max-Text, Sir Oliver. A vicar, in 
Shakespeare's As You Like It.” 

Martha. A friend of [Margaret, in 
Goethe’s ‘‘Faust;” represented as 
making love to Mephistopheles with 
direct worldly shrewdness. 

Marvel, Ik. A nom dt plume of Don- 
ald G. Mitchell (b. 1 8-2:2), a popular 
American writer of the present day. 

Marvelous Boy- A name some- 
times applied to Thomas Chatterton 
(175ii-1770), whfjse precocious genius 
and early and tragical death made 
him one of the w-onders of English 
liter^ure. It originated with ^ ords- 
worth. See Rowiey, TntjMAs. 

I thought of Chatterton, the marrelom 
The Blec^less toul that peiMied ‘m Mb pride. 

WortJsfKmik. 

Mascarille (mas^ki-'r^’, 82). A 
valet in Moliere's “■ L’fe'tounli,” “ Le 
I>epit Ainoureux,” and “Les Pieci- 
euses Ridicules.” 

Ma-slc, The Iron, or The Man witti 
the Iron Maa[^ [Fr. V Homme an 
Mitsqut dt FtrS\ A name used to 
designate an unknown trench pris- 
oner, whose identity has never been 
satisfactorily established. He was 
carried, about the year 1679, with the 
greatest secrecy, to tlie castle of Pi- 
gnerol, of which Saint 3Iars w'as gov- 
ernor. He wore, during the journey, 
a black mask, and orders were given 
to kill him if he discovered himself. 
In 1686, he wm carried bv Saint 
Mars to the isle of Smnte Maigue- 
rite ; and, on the |Ms,sage, the same 
precautions were observed as upon 
his first journey. Saint Mars, hav- 
ing been appointed governor of the 
in 1698, carried the prisoner 
with him (Sept, 18), but still masked- 
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There he remained till his death, 
on the IStfa of Xov., tieated 

with the utmost resif>eet, but closely 
watched, and not jMjnnitted t(i take 
off his ma^k even before his phy^i- 
cian. He was buried on tiie ^th‘ of 
Nov., in tile cemeteiy of 8t. Paul, 
imder the name of Marchiali- 
j^=“ NotwithstandiTig the appellaffon 
given him, the maslc he wore was not of 
iron, but of black velvet, strengthened 
with whaiel>one, and secured behind the 
head with steel springs, or, as some as- 
sert, by niestHS of a {Mu-llock. Many eO'n- 
jectures have been hazarded as to who this 
mysterious personage could have been. 
One opinion that he was a son of Anne 
of Austria, queen of Louis XIII., his fa- 
ther being Cardinal Mazarin (to whom 
that dowager queen was privately mar- 
riedl, or the Duke of Buckingham. Oth- 
ers suppose him to have bwn a twin 
brother of Louis XIV., whose birth was 
concealed to prevent the civil dissensions 
in France which, it might one day have 
caused. The latter view wa.s adopted by 
Toltaire. in common with many others. 
Some Dutch writers assert that the pris- 
oner was a young foreign nobleman, the 
chamljeriain of Queen Anne, and the 
read father of f.ouis XIV. It has more 
recently been snrmused that Fonquet wa.s 
the mask : but >1. Delort and the Right 
Honorable Agar Ellis (afterward Lord 
Dover) identifv him with a Count Mat- 
thioli. a minister of Charles TIL, Duke of 
Mantua This minister hsMl been largely 
bribed by Louis XIV., and had pledg^ 
him.self to orgo the duke to give up to 
the French the fortr^^s of Caaale. which 
gave access to the whole of Lombardy. 
But Louis, finding that Matthioli was 
playing him false, lured him to the 
French frontier, and had him secretly 
arrested and imprisoned. Being a min- 
ister plenipotentiary at the time, his 
seizure wiis a flagrant violation of inter- 
national law, which it was safer to be 
able to deny than to attempt to justify ; 
and the denial once made, the honor of 
France was involved in uphobling it- 
This opinion is the one generally received 
at the present day by thosn who have in- 
vmtigated the subje«*t. 

Mason and Dizon’s Iiine. A name 
given to the southern boundaiy-line 
separating the free State of Peunsvff- 
vania from the former slave States 
of Marylaud and Virpnia- It lies 
in latitude 43*^ 2^5.3''^ and was 
nm — with the exception of about 
twenty- two miles — by Charles Ma- 


I son and Jeremiah Dixon, two Ehj, 

! lish mathematicians and survey oit 
I between Nov. 15, ITO^i, and Dee. 28, 

: 1787. During the excited debate !n 

1 congress, in 1820, on the question of 
; excluding sia\*fcry from Missouri, the 
1 eccentric John Kandolph of Roanoke 
j made great use of this phrase, w'hich 
; was caught up and re-echr»ed by^ ev- 
ery new.spaper in the land, and* thus 
I gained a proverbial celebrity" which 

' it still retains. 

; Massacre of St. Bartliolomew. Sec 
Baktholomew's Da A', St. 

: Master, The. [Ger. Ber Master.'] 
j A title given to Goethe by his admir- 
j ers. 

I I beseech you. Mr. Tickler, not to be so sar- 
I csKtic on ‘•'■The Master'’' Xocte^ Ambronance. 

IMIaster Adam. [Fr. Maitre Adam.] 
The name under wliich the French 
I poet Adam Billant (1002-1662) is 

' most tamiliarly knovm. 

' Master Humphrey. A character in 
the introdnction to Dickens’s novel of 
j “ The Old Curiosiry Shop ; ” an old 
' man who is the pretended author or 
I narrator of the story. 

: Master Iiconard. In the fantastic 
! system of demonology received in 

I the Middle Ages, a powertul devil in 

1 the infernal court. He was grand 

I master of the sabbats, or nocturnal 

! as.^mblies, in which demons and .^or- 

! ceiers w-ere wont to celebrate their 

orgies. At these meetings, he pre- 
sided in the favorite form of a three- 
horned goat with a black human 
countenance, and even" guest did 
him homage. Stolen children were 
thought to be brought to him, to 
swear through their god-parents to 
j renounce Go<l, the Holy Virgin, and 

I the Saints, and to be marked with 

I one of his honis with a sign which 

they lx)re during their novitiate. 

Master Mattuew. A town gull in 
Ben Jonson’s comedy of “ Eveiy 
Man in his Humor,” 

The folly of indiTiduaJs led them, in thcw* 
times, to assume or counterfeit the humors 
in real life, —an afFeetation which had become 
so ireneral as to fell under the notice of the 
stage, and to pn>duee a ridicule <yf the cheat- 
ing humor, the hrag^ngr humor, the mel- 
ancholy humor, the quarrelmp; humor, m 
in the charactei^ i(»f Nym, of Pistol, of Master 
Stephen, or J/orfer MaUMw. Bdin. Itetj. 
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Master of Sentences. A title given | 

to Peter Lombard {d. 1164), a native 
of Lombardy, and autlior of a book 
of “ SenteIlce^,’” c(»iiected truin the ; 
fatliers of the Church. This work ' 
acquired a high degree of celebrity i 
in the Middle Ages. i 

Matched, against the master of *“ okmes,” in ' 
onrday?, the most I'ccumplished of Grecians ' 
is becoming what the Master ©•' SeHtencea had . 
become long since in competition with the ; 
pf.litical economist. JJe t/uuwey. : 

Master Stephen. The name of a 1 
country gull in Ben doiison's com- j 
edy, ” Every' 31an in his Humor/’ i 
Masters, Tlie Pour. See Forn M^s- ; 

TEJts, The. I 

Maugis (nib^zhe''). One of Charle- ; 
magne’s paJadins. See !Mai^gigi, ! 
the Italian form of the name. 1' 

Maul of Monks. [I^t. Maiievs Mon- | 
avhvruni.'X A defignation of Thomas i 
Cromwell (14i>0-1540b an eminent I 
English statesman and eccle.siastical 1 
reformer. In 1565, he was made vis- j 
itor-geiieral of Engli>h monasteries, ' 
which he shortly aftenvard sup- j 
pressed in the most stem and sum- ; 
inar\' manner. j 

Mau-soTus. [Gr. Maro-tuAoc.] A i 
king of Caria, and husband of Arte- 
mi>ia, who raised a splendid tomb to 
his memory, called the Mausoleum, 
and accounted one of the Seven 
Wonders of the World. 


of York (afterward James IT.), fabri- 
cated, in 167b, In' one Dangertield, 
and ascribed hv him to the P^e^bYte- 
Tiau^; — so called because the scheme 
of the pretended con^plrato^s was con- 
cealed in a meal-tub in the house of 
his misrres>, a Mrs. Cellier. 1 *an^er- 
lield secreted a bundle of seditious 
letters in the lodgings of Colonel 
Maunsell, and then gave notice to 
the revenue officers that they would 
find smuggled gf>ods there. The 
payers having been proved to be ibr- 
geries, Langerfield was committed to 
ris<ni, whemup<!n he coniessed that 
e had lieen hired by' Rdunan Catho- 
lics lo accuse of trea-on some of the 
most eminent Purest ants opposed to 
the Duke of York's succession, par- 
ticularly' the Earls of bhattesbury, 
Esse^ and Haliiax, the Countess of 
Fowls, and Lord Castlemaiiie. He 
w'as condemned to a fine, the pillory', 
and a whipping, May' 60, 1685. aild 
died, tw’o days atterward, of an iiijurv 
received during the execution ot his 
sentence. 

Meaux, Ea-gje of. See Eagle ob- 
Meaux. 

MedamotM {m'’d2^mo'te'’)* [Fr., 

irom Gr. nowhere, trom 

for not even one, 

none.] An island visited by^ Panurge 
and I’antagniel, in their search for 
the Oracle of the Holv Bottle. 


Mawworm. A celebrated character 
in BickeratafTs comedy of ““The 
Hypocrite.” 

Max^-min. A Roman tyrant in Diy- 
den’s play entitled ** Tyrannic Love, 
or The Rx)y'al MartyT.” 

Mayeux (mA^F, or ml^'b', 461. The 
name of a hunchback who figures 
prominently in numberless French 
caricatures'and romances. The pop- 
ularity of the character has made it 
the recognized type of a man dread- 
fully deformed, and vain and licen- 
tioiis, but brave and witty. 

Maypole, The. A nickname pven, 
by the English populace, to the Duch- 
ess of Kendal, mistros of George I., 
on account of her ieanne^ and height. 

Meal-tub Plot. A fic- 

titious conspiracy against the Duke 


Me-de'‘S. [Gr. 

Myth. ) A famous sorceress, daugh- 
ter of .^etes, king of Colchis, and 
the wife of Jason, whom she assisted 
in obtaining the Golden Fleece, and 
then acconip>aiiied to Greece. Jason 
afterward repudiated her in order to 
marry Creusa, whereupon she killed 
the children she had borne him, and 
made aw'ay with her rival by' send- 
ing her a poisoned robe or diadem. 
She finally became immortal, mar- 
ried Achilies in Elysimn, and was 
honored with, divine worship See 
Absyrtus. 

Me-do'ra (9). The heroine of By- 
itm’s p^m of ^The Corsair.” 

Medoro (ma-do'ro). A character in 
Ariosto’s romantic poem, Orlando 
Furioso.” See OiiLAJSiix). 
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lyte-dn'slL [Gr. Me&uo'o.] (Gr. ^ ? 
Rom. One of the Gorgons. | 

Her head w;^ cut off* by Perseus, and 
presented to Minerva,' w“ho placed it ; 
on her «gis, where it turned into ; 
stone all who fixed their eyes upon j 
it. See Gorgoxs and Ferseus. | 

Me-gsB'r| (9). [Gr. Meyoipo..] ( Gr. ^ | 
Rjt\m. k§ik.) One of the i’uries. ; 
See Furies- I 

Msg of Westminster, Ifong. See } 
Long Meg of Westminster. | 
Meirfc3.e-wMm, Mr. SSim'darg ! 
(me-’k!-). *One of the 3Ianaging j 
Committee at the Spa, in Scott’s 
novel of “ St. Honan’s Well;” "the j 
man of Law.” | 

Meister, Wilhelni fvii 'helm misffef, 
4'i, f>4, fiS). The hero of Goethe’s 
novel entitled " Wilhelm Meister’s 
Apprenticeship.’’ 

jgy* *• The critic seeks a central point 
[to this romance], which, in truth, is 
har.l to find. 1 should chink a rich man- 
ifold life broaght close to our ey^ might 
suffice, without any determined moral i 
tendency which could be reasoned upon. I 
Bat, if this is insisted upon, it may per- I 
haps be found in what Frederick, at the j 
end. siys to t le hero, * Thou seemest to i 
me like 5aul, the son of Kish, who went I 
out to seek his father's as.-es.And found j 
a kingdom!’ For what does the whole j 
say. but that man, despite all Ms follies j 
and errors, led by a higher hand, imcfaes j 
some higher aim at hist ? | 

Gmtht., Trans. ! 
Mej'^noim and Leilfh. Pattern j 
lovers among various Eastern na- j 
tions, like "PyTumus and Thi>be” | 
araring the Greeks and Homans, j 
[Written also Mejnun.] 

“These |^r«oiiages are esteemed j 
among the Arabi.ins as the most be*iu- ] 
tiful, chaste, and impiissioned of lovers. I 
and their amours have been celebrated 5 
with all the charms of verse in every j 
Oriental language. The Mohammedans | 
regard them, and the ix)etical records of j 
their love, in the same light as the i 
‘ Biidegrocsn and Spouse ’ and the *■ Song 
of Songs ’ are rept.i^ed by the Jews.” 

D’iTcr&fZot, Trans. 
Me-lan'ti-Tis (me-lan-^shl-us). A brave, 
honest soldier, in Beaumont and 
Fletcher's i>lay. “ The Maid’s Tr^- 
edy,” who is incapable of suspecting 
evil till it becomes impossible to be 


ignorant of it, but is unshrinking in 
punishing it. 

Me-le'S-ger. [Gr. MeAeayposr.] ( Gr. 

Rom. Myth.) A son of CEiieus, 
king of Calydon, a city of rEtolia in 
Greece. He distinguished himself as 
one of the Argcmauts, and by his 
skill in throwing the javelin. The 
king, his father, having neglected to 
pay homage to Diana, the goddess 
sent a wild boar to lay waste the 
country: all the princes of the age 
assembled to hunt him down, but he 
was at last killed by Meleager. His 
mother — out of revenge for the 
death of her brothers, who had fallen 
in battle by his hand — caused his 
destruction by burning an extin- 
guished brand, on the preservation 
of which his life depended. 

Mel*'e-sig'e-n^§- [Gr. 
from the river Meles, and 

yeVetc, to t^get.] An appellation 
sometimes given to Homer, on the 
supposition that he was bom on the 
banks of the Meles, a river of Ionia, 
in -Lsia Minor, or that the river-god 
wa.s his father. 

Blind Xelesigenes, thence Homer called, 
■Whose poem Phcebus challenged for his own. 

Me-li'S-dns. A prince of L^onnois, 
and a knight of the Round Table. 
He was the father of Sir Tristram. 
He is CL'Iebrated in a French medi- 
aeval romance, originally written by 
Rusticien de Pise, a more modern 
French compilation from which was 
printed at Paris in 1528. 

MePi-boe'us. A shepherd in the first 
Eclogue of Virgil. The name is used 
by Chaucer in his prose composition 
entitled The Tale of Melibeus,” 
one of the ‘‘ Canterbury Tales.” He 
also writes it M e I i b e e. 

MePi-cer'ta, or Mel^i-ceritSg (4). 
[Gr. iIeAt«epTT; 5 .j { Gt. ^ Rom. M^h.) 
A son of the Theban king Athamas 
by Ino. He was metamorphosed 
into a sea-god. See Ino. 

Me-lis's$. A beneficent fairy invent- 
ed by the Italian poets; the protector 
of B'radamante and Ruggiero, in the 
‘‘ Orlando Furioso ” of Ariosto. She 
is sometimes confounded with the 
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fairy Melusina. The name, papsin^^ } 
intu French and Engli^h literature as ■ 
a poetical lirie. has’hiially become a 
reco^^’iiizeti Lhrisrlaii nanie. ; 

Mellifluous Doctor. [Lat. DwPir 
Mtllijinm.] An apfiJillariou jnveii to i 
St. Bernard, a celebrated and elo- ' 
queiit preacher and theoiugiau of the , 
twelfth century. His writings were , 
termed by his admireK *■ a river of ! 
paradise.” | 

Mel'mStli, Gourt'ney. A pseudo- 
nym of Samuel Jacksfm Pratt (lT4h- j 
1814), in his day a p«»pular poet, and j 
a voluminous winter }>oth in pro&e and ’ 
verse. He ■was originally a .strolling 
player, next an itinerant lecturer, 
and tinally a Bath book-seller. 

Mel-pom'e-ne. [Gr. MeA3rouew7.] ( Gr. 
f Rom. Mijth.) One of the Muses; 
the one wmo presided over tragedy. 
See Muses. 

Mel'fl-si'nS. [Fr. Meluslne.'\ A 
daughter of the fair>'' Pressina, by 
Elenas, king of Albania: the most 
renowned of the French fairies. Her 
origin may be traced to the Teutonic i 
“Amalaswunth.” She was condemned | 
to become eveiy Saturday a serpent I 
from the waist downward, as a pun- 1 
ishment for having, by means of a 
charm, inclosed her father in a high I 
mountain, in order to avenge an in- 1 
jury her mother had received from 
him. She married Raymond, Count 
of Poitiers, and, having been seen 
by him during her Icfathsome trans- 
formation, — in violation of his sol- 
emn promise never to visit her on a 
Saturday, — was immured in a sub- 
terranean dmigeon of the castle of 
Lusi^an. The traditions concern- 
ing llelusina were collected by Jean 
d’ Arras, near the close of the four- 
teenth century. 

The Meluane tradition lingers 
ajound the castle of Lumgnan, near Poi- 
tiers, and m this dav, at the Mrs of that 
city, gingerbread, eakes are toM with 
human h«d and serpent tail, and called 
WMusmfS. A eri tfe 3iilusme is a pro- 
Terhial expim«ion for a sadden sermm, 
recalMug that mth which the unfortunate 
feir one diseorered the indiscr'^ion of her 
lord. 

ICemfrion. |Gr. Mcg.s»»r-3 (6rr. ^ 


Rftm. Myth.) A son of Tithonos 
and Aurura, and king of Ethiopia. 
Atter the fall of Hector, he went to 
the a^^i•'^aIlce of his untie Priam, 
with ten thoii-.aiid men. and displayed 
great courage in tiie defense i»t Troy, 
but was at length slain by Ajax, or 
by Achilles, in single C(»inbat. where- 
upon he was changed into a bird by 
his mother, or, as some say, at her 
request. 

The colossal Mack statue of the 
Egyptian king .\meLiopiiis III., in the 
neighborhood of Thebes, was called by 
the Greeks the stetue of Memnon, and & 
sound like that of a breaking lute-string 
which it; gswe forth when struck by the 
first be ims of the sun. they regarded as 
Memnon''s greeting to his mother. The 
sound has been heard in modem time^, 
and has been variously ascribed to the 
artifice of the priests who concealed them- 
selves in a niche and with an iron rod 
struck the soriorou.s stone which the 
statue is composed; to the pat^ge of 
light draught-^ of air through the cracks ; 
and to the sudden expamion of ineioseti 
aqueous p;irticles under the inHuence of 
the sun's rays. 

As from leolian harps in thebimth of dawn, 
SB from the statue struck by the 

nctey finder c>f Aurora, unearthly mutie was 
around nim, and lapped him into untried, 
iKiImy rail. Carljfle. 

Soft as JfiiMnou's harp at morning. 

To the inward eye devout. 

Touched with light by heavenly waminE, 
Your transponiag chords ring out £mte. 

Me-nal'c^s, [Gr. A shep- 

herd in Theocritus and Virgil; hence 
any shepherd or rustic. Menalcas 
li^ires in Sj^nser’s ‘‘ Shepherd's 
Calendar” as the treacherous rival 
of Colin Clout. 

Spend some months yet among the sheep- 
walksof Cumberismd; learn all yon can, fbom 
all theRbepherdayouean tind, — fnr»m Thyrsia 
to Jto»alc£sa. Sir JK. liuiwer Zfit&ti. 

Men-^e-la^iis. [Gr. MeFe’Aoov.] ( Gr. 
^ Rom. Myik.) A son of Atreus, the 
brother of Agamemnon, and the hus- 
band of Helen, who eloped from him 
with Paris, and thus brought on the 
Trojan Alenelaus took part in 

the contest, and behaved ■with great 
spirit and mumge. See Helex and 
Paris. 

Me-nce't^. The pilot of the ship 
Chimsera,” -which took part in the 
naval contest at Drepanum, in Sici- 
ly, where .E.neas celebrated the fiist 
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anniver^rj of his father’s death by 
various ganies and feats of 
Eor his timidity in standing out from 
the ^hore^ in oi-der to avoid certain 
hidden rocksT and thei^by ailowdiig 
the Chimaira''' to he beaten, (jvas, 
the ctnumaudcr of the ve^^e^^ hurled 
him iieadloDg into the s-ea. greatly to 
the aaiiisemeiit of the spectators. 

liCen'tor. [Gr. Mevruip-] (Gr. Hcmt. 
Myth . ) A friend of UIy^ses in Ith- 
aca, whose form Minerva assumed- to 
give instructions to Ulysses's son Te- 
lemaeiius. whom she accjimpanied to 
Pylos and Laceda*inon. 

With Fricflrieh Wilhelm, who m his second I 
cousin (mrsther’*! grand-nephew, if the reader 
can conntthat), he [Li'(»p»»W,prineeuf Anhalt- , 
Dessau] is fmin of old ftn the best fttfiting, end I 
contnvea to be Ms Mentor in many things 
beside war. Varlyte. 

M^e-pMs^to. The same as Mf-pMs-- 
Uphclts. See infra. 

Meph^is-topli'e-leg. One of the ’ 
seven chief devils in the old demon- 
ology, the second of the fallen arch- 
angels, and the most jK.>wertul of the 
inremal legions after Satan. He fig- 
ures in the old legend of Dr. Faustus 
as the familiar spirit of that renowned 
magician, and, in former times, his 
name was commonly used as a tenn 
of jocular repr< tach . To modem read- 
ers he is chiefly known as the cold, 
scoffing, relentless tieiid of Goethe's 
Faust,” and as the attendant de- 
mon in 3rIarIowe’s “Faustus-” See 
Faust. 

Jte=* The name was formerly written 
3Iephosfaphilus a.nii 33 phostophilfs : the 
former spelling l>eing that of Shakespeare 
(see “■ Merry Wives of Windsor,” a. i., sc. 
11, and the latter that adopted by Mar- 
lowe, The ori^n of the word is nneer- 
tain ; various derivations have been pro- 
posed. By some it is thought to be derived 
from a ^mitie tongue. (See Goethe'.s 
Briefwechsel mit Zeiter,"’ v. 3®>.) Wid- 
man calls it a Persian name. But that 
etymology which refers it to the Greek 
ixiq^ not, ^esJTov, light, and »|>tAov, 
loving, accords with the old orthogra- 
phy, and is the most plaufible of all. 

“ There is an awful melancholy 
about Marlowe's Mephistopheles. perhaps 
more expressive than the malignant 
mirth of that fiend in the renowned 
work of Goethe.” HaUam. 

*• Mephistopheles comes before us, 


. not arrayed in the terrors of Cocvtns ar^o 
Phl^^ethon, but with natural ‘indelible 
I deformity or wickednc'^.s. lie is the Devil, 
j not of superstition, but ot knowledge. 

Such a eoiijbiuatiun of fwjrfect uuder- 
( standing witu perfect selfishi.ess, of logi- 
; cjti life with moral death, so universal a 
j denier both in heart and head, is un- 
I doubtedlv a child of Darkness, an emis- 
sary of the primeval Nothing, and may 
stand in his merely spiritual deformity, 
at once potent, dangerous, and contempt- 
ible, as the best and only genuine Devil 
of these latter times.” Carlyle. 

Poets of the nrst order might safely write a* 
desperately as Mephistopheles rode. 

Macaulay. 

We have here [in the literature of the Res- 
toration] Belial, not as when he inspired Ovid 
and Ariijsto, “graceful and humane,” but 
with the iron ej’e and cruel sneer of J/ci./o's- 
topheles. Macaulay. 

These are the fields of History which are to 
be, sf* soon as humanly possible, suppressed; 
which only Mephistopheles, or the Bad Genius 
of mankind, can contemplate with pleasure. 

Carlyle. 

]!yter'ci&-r?(4). [Lat. Mercuiim.'] {Gr. 
</ Rom. Myth.) The son of Jupiter 
and Mala, the messenger of the gods, 
particularly of Jupiter, the inventor 
of letters, the conductor of departt d 
soul.^^ to the under-world, and the ged 
of eloquence, commerce, thieves, ai, d 
travelers, 

Mer-cu'td-o (mer-ku^shl-o). A friend 
to Komeo, in Shakespeare’s tragedy 
of “ Romeo and Juliet,’' and the po - 
trait of a finished fine gentleman of 
Ms time. 

“ Wit ever wakeful, fe.ncy busy 
and procreative as an insect, courage, an 
easy mind, that, without cares of its own, 
is at once disposed to laugh away those of 
others, and yet to be interested in them, — 
these and all congenial qualities, melting 
into the common copula of them all, the 
man of rank and the ^ntlman. with aU 
its excellences and all its wesiknesses, con- 
stitute the character of Mercutio.” 

Coleridge. 

MSr'e-dith, Owen. A pseudonym 
adopted by Edward Robert Bulwer 
Lytton (bl 18 Jl),. a popular living 
English poet, and a lineal descendant 
of Owen Gwynnedd ap Griffith, king 
of North Wales, and of Meredith ap 
Tudor, great - grandfather of Henry 
YU- of England. 

BfferTin (4). A famous magician of 
alleged supernatural origin, contem- 
porary with King Arthur, celebrated 
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in tlie tales and romances of chivalry, | 
in Spenser's Faery Queen," and In I 
the romantic pcnans of Italy. He is ! 
said to have removed, W a wonder- ! 
fui machine of ills own invention, the j 
Giants'- dance, now called Stone- 
henge, thjiii Ireland to Salisbury ■ 
Plain in En.^^land, where part of it is | 
still standing- The old legends rec- ' 
ogiiize two f>ei>ons of this name, one j 
connected with the trarlitious of Scot- I 
land, the oilier with tinjse of Wales; 
but the essential features of both are j 
the same. j 

The maimer of Merlin's death is ; 
variously related. AcTtirding to one ac- ! 
count, he was in dose*! in a hawtnom- , 
bush by his mistress, the fairy Vivian j 
(the Lady of the Lake), by means of a i 
charm which he hJul eommumeated to j 
her. Not believing in the spell, she tried 
it upon her lover, and found to her grief 
and astonishment that he could not be 
extricated from Ms thorny coverture. 

Brengwain was there, and Sagramore, 

Ana lield-bom Jle/’fm’s gmmmaiye; 

Oi that timed wizard’s mighty love. 

Oh who could sing but hel Sir IT. Seoti. 

He fBaeon] . . . knew, that, if his woids 
sank deep into the minds of men, they would 
produce effects such as sujpersrition had never 
ascribed to the Incaacauuns of Merlin and 
Micha^ Scckt. Mtuxudai/. 

MSr'o-pe. [Gr. Mepos-^.] {Or. ^ 
IlhiL. Myth.) 1. One of the Pleia- 
des, whose star is dimmer than the 


inally to Andrew Borde (15(X)-1549), 
a man of learning, and a noted itin- 
erant phyi?idaii, who, as Heanie tells 
us, tretiuented “ inarket-i and fairs, 
where a coatiux of people used to get 
together, to wh<<ni he pre^c.Tibed ; 
and, to induce them to tiock thither 
the more readily, lie would make hu'. 
morons speeches, couched in .such 
language as caused iniriii, and woii- 
dertully propjagated fame." From 
him, any butloun or zany, espiecially 
one who attends upon a inuuiiteUaiiK 
or quack doctor, is called a 3IeiTy- 
andrew'. 

hK-eTTY jEhiffLand. A common desig- 
nation or England, which is .so called, 
not on account of the merry-makings 
of the inhabitants, but in the old 
.<sense of the w'ord mtrry, that is, 
pleasant, agreeable. In thi.s sen.se "we 
speak of the mtmi month of iMay ; " 
and in this sense Wakefield and Car- 
lisle W’ere fonnerly termed men-y, and 
Spenser spoke ot‘ ‘‘ nvtrry London," 
and Chaucer of a 

“citee 

Tliat stood foil mierry upon a haven side." 

Merry MonarciL A title by which 
King Charles II. of England 
16S5) was in former times lamiliarly 
known. 

I Mersenne, The EhtglisTi. See Eng- 


re.st, because she wedded Sisyi^us, a i 
mortal. 

2. See CEnopion, 

MSifrl-lies, Meg. A half-crazy gyp^Jn 
who is a prominent and celebrated 
character in Scott’s novel of ^"Guy 
Mannering." 

She is most akin to the witches 
of Macbeth, with some traits of the an- 
cient sibyl ingrafted on the coarser sto<*k 
of a gypsy of the last century. Though , 
not ab^Iatelj in natnre, however, she | 
must be allowed to be a very imposing i 
and emphatic personage, and to be min- ! 
gleil, both with the business and the I 
wenery of the piece, with the greatest 
possible sMii and Lard Jeffrey. 

MSr'ri-mSn, Mr. A name given to a 
zany, or attendant upon a mounte- 
bank at fairs, in market-plaices, and 
on village greens. It is, perhaps, of 
the same origin as Meny-andrew. 

Meiry- Aiidrevv- A name given nr^- 


ULSH ilEKSENNE. 

Mer'ton, Tommy (-tn, 4). One of the 
principal characters in a vetr popu- 
lar juvenile work wiitten by Thomas 
I Day 1174S-1T8J), and entitled ‘‘The 
History of Sandford and Merton.” 

Me'ru {9). {Hindu Myth,) A sacred 
mountain, 80,{XK) leagues high, sit- 
uated in the center of the world. It 
is the abode of India, and abounds 
with eveiy charm that can be imag- 
ined- 

Merveilletire f meFvaFvoz', 43). [Fr., 
wonderful.] Tne name of the sword 
I of Dooliti of Mayence. It was mag- 
ically sharpened, and was so keen, 
thaC when placed edge downward on 
a large tripwl, its iwre weight was 
sufficient to cut the trifK'id through. 
See Dooun of Mayence- 

Mes^o-po-Wmi-l;. A name po]xilarIy 
givffiu by Londoners to the Warwick 
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and Eccleston Square districts in that i 
city. [Called al&o CuhkoiMtiiis.J | 

Me'tis. [Gr. Mf/ns.] {Or. ^ Rtm. i 
M^Uu) A daui^hter of (Jeeaim.s and I 
Tethy^i, the wife of Jupiter, aud ; 
the |;;joddess of prudence. I 

Me-zen^tiL-iis (-shi-us| A tj’rant of ; 
Catre, or Ag’vila, a city of Etruria. | 
He was expelled by his subjects on j 
account oi his cruelties, aiitt ded to , 
Tumus, who employed him in his j 
war against ^EIiea^, W whom he was | 
slain. Virgil calls hmi "‘a despiser i 
of the gods.”' j 

Like Mezentim ... he {Bonaparte] on^lit | 
to have acknowleiij^ed no other i»ource of ma ; 
aattoxitj fthaa Im takiits and Ms swunij. 

6*r ff'. Z)cotL I 

lCez^zo-m'mi-| ( It. pron. med-zo-ra''- | 
me-S). The name of an iinaginarv : 
country in the heart of the deserts of ! 
Africa” inaccessible except by one 
particular road, and im known to the 
rest of the world. Gaudentio di 
Lucca, in the romance of that name, 
is represented as having visited it, 
and as residing there tor tw’enty-dye 
years. It is described as a terrestrial 
imradise, and its government, laws, 
and customs are highly commended. 
See Gaupextio di Lucc-i. 

MS-caw'ber, Mr. Wjdkiiis. A prom- 
inent and celebrated character in 
Dickens’s novel of David Copper- 
field;” noted for his long speeches, 
ambitious style, love of letter-writ- 
ing, alternate elevation and depres- 
sion of spirits, hearty appetite, reck- 
less improvidence, and everlasting 
tronbles, and for his constantly 
“■ waiting for something to turn up.” 

i®*" There never -tos a Mr. Micawber 
In nature, exactly as he appesirs in the 
]^ges c€ Diekens : but Micawberism per- 
•wwiffl mtare through and through ; and 
to have this quality from nature embody- 
ing the full essence of a thousand in- 
stMicses of it in one id^ monstrosity, is a 
f»t of invention.” Jlasson. 

Who does not Tenerate the cMef of flmt il- ' 
Inrtriotts fnsiHy, who, being stricken by mis- 
Ibrtnne, wisely and greitly turned his atten- 
tion — the aceompliah'vl, the Epi- 

cmieaa, fee dirty, the del^htful Mhnwherf 

Tkctckeray. 

lE'chll-el icdk)q. ml'kel). The name 
of an archangel, mentioned in the 
Bible as haifing special charge of the 


Israelites as a nation (Dm. x. 13, 21\ 
as dii'puting witii Satan about the 
body of Moses {Jmit 9], and as car- 
rying on war. witli the assistance of 
iiis, angel'., against Satan and his 
Ibrce* in the upper regions {Jitr. xii. 
7-y ). Michael figures largely in 
Milton’s "* Paradise Lost,” being sent 
■with Gabriel to battle against Satan 
and Ms angels, and also -with a baud 
of cherubim, to Paradise, to dispos- 
sess Adam aud Eve, and to foretell to 
them •what should hapfKin till the 
time of the coming of Christ. 

Upwards of a century . . . must elapse, . . , 

, and the Moloch of in’iquiw have his vietima, 
and the Miehatl tuf justice uia martj're, before 
Tailors can lie admitted to their true prerog- 
arives of manhood, and this last wound ot 
suflferinx humanity be dosed. (Jarlyle. 

Mjclmel, Co usi n. See Cousix Mi- 

CILLEL. 

Mi'cM-el Au'^-lo of France. [Fr. 
Michtl-Ange de la France.’] A title 
bestowed upon Pierre Puget (1623- 
1694), a famous French statimr}% 
painter, and arcMtect, remarkabfej 
like his illustrious namesake, for Ms 
enthusiasm and decision of character 

Mli'dAs. [Gr. MiSa?.] ( Ot*. JRom. 
Myth.) A king of Phrygia, son of 
Gordius and Cybele. Bacchus gave 
Mm the power of turning whatever 
he touched into gold ; but this proved 
to be very inconvenient, as it pre- 
vented him from eating and drink- 
ing, and he prayed that the gift 
might be revoked.” At the command 
of the god, he washed in the Pacto- 
lus, the sands of which became in 
con.sequence mixed with gold- An- 
other tradition is, that, in a musical 
contest between Pan and Apollo, he 
adjudged the victory to the foniier, 
and Apollo, in revenge, changed his 
ears into those of an ass. Midas 
tried to conceal them under his 
Phrygian cap, but they were discov- 
ered by his serv’ant 

Middle jA^es- A term applied, rather 
v'aguely, to the great historic period 
between the times of classical antiq- 
uity and modem times, in which the 
feudal system was formed, chivalry 
rose, flo'urished, and declined, the 
Church extended its bounds and ao- 
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qnired enormous wealth and power, ! 
and the nations of modem Europe j 
had their origin and began to develop i 
their respective political and social i 
system.s. “ it is not po^^ible,■''' says ' 
Hallam, ** to Jix accurate limits to the i 
Middle Ages The ten centuries i 
from the litrh to the iifteeiith seem, | 
in a general point of view, to consti- ; 
tute that iieriod.’’ The overthrow of ! 
the We.stern Roman Empire, in the ! 
year 47 'j, is manifestly the teniii- 
natioii f'f ancient history, and as the 
Reformatiim (which began in 1517) 
is the most convenient epoch from 
which to date the commencement 
of modem history, these events are 
pretty generally regarded as mark- 
ing the i>egiiming and close of the 
Middle Ages. [Called also, from the 
prevalent superstition and ignorance, 
the JJ tik 

Middle Kingdom. A translation of 
T< a name given to China 

by the iiarives from an idea that it is 
situated in the center of the earth. 

Middle States. A popular designa- 
tion of the States of New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maiydaml, and 
Delaware, from tiieir Iiaviiig been in 
reality, at the time of the fomiation 
of the Federal Constitution, the cen- 
tral States of the American Union. 
By some writers, Mainland is classed 
as a Southern, and not a Middle State- 

Mid'gard- [That is, middle ward.] 

{ ScffwL Myth . ) A name given to the 
earth, as being in the middle region 
between A.sgard and Utgard. 

Mid-IiotMaii, Heaxt of. See Heliet 
OF Med-Lothlvx. 

Miggs, Miss. Mrs. Tarden’s maid, 
in Dickens's novel of “ Bamaby 
Itudge.’"’ 

She is an elderly maiden, who, 
by some straufre n^lect m the pa.rt of 
mankind, has been allowed to remain xm- 
marrfed. This neglecGiuight, in swine small 
degree, be aceoimted for fay the feet that 
her perwoa and disposihon mme within 
the range of Mr. Tappertit's epithet of 
‘■scrapgy.' She had -raiioiis ways of 
wreaking her hatred upon the other sex, 
the m<^t eroel of which was in cffcen 
honcmng them with her eompany and 
disconiTO. . . , Piekens, in this eimao- 


ter, well represents how such seemingly 
insignificant malignants as Mbs Miggs 
can become the pest of fiimiiies ; and 
that, tnough full of H«ikness and uiaiig- 
nicy, tiiev can be proud of their virtne 
and religion, and make slander the prom- 
inent element of their pious couversa- 
tiou."’ E. P. Wmjrpk. 

Oversowing with & humor us ijeculiar in 
its way at the huinons of Andrew Fairser- 
viee, or a Protestant Jim JlifffjM (.that imper- 
sonafion of shrewish female service). 

Loni . ^ihewfEwm. 

Mignon (raen^ySn/, The name 
of a voimg Italian girl in GtHithe’s 
*• Wilhelm Meister's Apprentice- 
ship; " represented as beautiful and 
dw'arfish, unaccountable, and full of 
sensibility', and secretly in love -Hith 
Wilhelm, who is her prcdector, and 
who leels tor her nothing but com- 
mon kindness and compassion, blie, 
at last, becomes insane, and dies the 
victim of her hopeless attachment. 

J8eg“ •"This mysterious child, at first 
neglect«i hy the reader. gradiiail> forced 
on his attention, at length overjKtwers 
him with an emotion more deep and 
thrilling than any poet, since the days 
of Shakespeare, has succeeded in pro- 
ducing. I’he daughter of enthusiasm, 
rapture, fmsioii, and desjmir, she is of 
earth, but not earthy. When she glides 
before us through the mazes of her feiry 
damce, or whirls her tambourine, and 
hurries round us like an antique Maenad, 
we could almost feney her a spirit, so 
pure is she, so full of fervor, so disen- 
gaged fpcau the clay of this worid.*’ 

Carlyle. 

Mil'^ Decree. ( Fr. Hist.) A decree 
of the Empeitjr Napcdeoii Bonaparte, 
dated at ^lilan on the 27th of Decem- 
ber, 18J7, which declared the whole 
BritL«h dominions to be in a state of 
blockade, and prc^hibited all countries 
from trading with each other in any 
articles of British produce or maiiu- 
lacture. 

Mrs. A celebrated char- 
acter in Congreve's comedy, "‘‘The 
Way of the W orld.'* 

Benedick and Beatrice throw Mirabel and 
MUlmmmt into the shade. Maecmlmj. 

Mill-4boy of the Slasdies. A sobri- 
quet conferred upon Heniy Clay 
(1777-1852), a distinguished Amer- 
ican orator and statesman, who was 
bom in the neighborihood of a place 


I 
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in Hanover County, Tirginia, knoivn | 
as “ the Slashes ■*’" (a local tenn for a | 
low, swampy couiitn-j, where there | 
was a mill/ to which he w^as often ^ 
sent on errands when a boy. 

Miller, Joe. See Fathei: of Jbsts. i 

Miao. [Gr. Mi'Acur.] An athlete of i 
Groto la, famous for his extra<,»rdinary I 
strenj^ih. In his old age, he attempt- | 
ed to rend the trank of a tree which ' 
had been partially split oj>eii ; but the i 
wooii closed upon his hands, and } 
held him fast, in which state he w'as 1 
attacked and devoured by wolves- 

He who of old would rend the oak 
Deeiaetl nos of the rebound; 

Chaiiifd by the trunk he vainly broke. 

Alone, how looked lit* round I lifjrtm. 

Mimir (me''mer). {Scnnd. The 

god of elot^uence and wi>dom. He ' 
was the guardian of a well in which ' 
wit and wisiloni lay hidden, and of j 
which he drank every morning Irom j 
the horn Gjallar. ( )diii once drank 
fhnn this ftmntaiii, and by doing so j 
became the wisest of gods and men ; j 
but he purchased the privilege and I 
distinction at the cost of one eye, 
which Mimir exacted from him., 
[Written also Mimer.] 

'Rftm iirig (mehnwng). The name of 
a wonderful sword lent by Wittich to 
Siegfried. See Siegfried. 

Mi-nerVa (4). {0-r. if R un. Mtjth.) 
The goddess of wisdom, pr^etry, spin- 
ning, weaving, and the various arts 
and sciences. She was not born like 
oftiers, but sprang forth fully armed 
from the brain of Jove. 

Minerva Press. The name of a i 
printing establishment in Leadeiihall | 
Street, I^ndon, from which, during I 
the latter part of the last century and i 
the early part of the present centuiy', 
was issued a large number of mawk- 
ish and trasliy, but very popular 
novels, which were widely distributed 
by means of the circulating libraries. 
Charles Lamb describes their heroes 
as persons neither of this world, 
nor of any conceivable one; an end- 
less string of actik-ities without pur- 
pc»e, of purposes withfmt a motive.’’ 

la this reaspeci, Bnms, thoufrh not perhajw 
fibwJiitely a great p<>et, better laanifebtert his 
capaMIity, better proved, the truth of his 


Mnius, than if he had, by his own strength, 
kept the whole Jtlmtrvti Fress going to the 
end of Iiis literary course. Carli/lc. 

Scarcely in the Mimeri'a Fresi< is there rec- 
ord of such surprising, infinite, and inextri- 
cable obstructions to a wedding or a double 
wedding. Carlyle. 

Min'nS. One t>f the heroines in Scott’s 
novel of ‘“The Pirate;” si>ter to 
Brenda. She is distinguished by a 
credulous simplicity and ^obe^ vanity, 
and by taient.-^, strong feelings, and 
bigh-miuded euthusiasm. 

Mi'nSs. [Gr. Mti-w?.] ( Gr. f Rrmi. 
Myth.) A son of Jupiter and Euro pa, 
the brother of Rhadamaiithus, and 
the father of Deucalion and Ariadne. 
He was a king and lawgiver in Crete, 
and so distinguished for his incor- 
ruptible justice, that, after death, he 
W'as made supreme j udge in the lower 
world. 

Min'o-taur. [Lat. ^fiimtnm'us, Gr. 
Mtviiraiioo?, bull of Milios.] ( Gr. f 
Rom. Myth.) A celebrated monster 
w'ith the head of a bull and the Iwdy 
of a man, the fruit of Pasiphae’s most 
unnatural passion for a bull. He w’as 
shut up in the Cretan lalnu-inth, and 
fed with young men and maidens 
whom Athens was obliged to supply 
every year, until Theseus linally 
killed liini with the help of Ariadne. 
See Ariadne and Theeeus. 

Minstrel of the Border. A name 
sfmietimes given to Sir AValter Scott. 
See Border Minstrel. 

Once more by Newark’s castle gate, 

T.<>nu left without a warder, 

I stdMKi, b Miked, listened, and with thee. 
Great MinMrel of the Border. Wordsimrtk. 

Mirabeau-Tonneau. See Barijel- 
Mirabeau. 

Mar'a-bel. 1. A traveled IVIonsieiir in 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s *• Wild- 
goose Chase; ” represented as a great 
defier of all ladies in the wmy of mar- 
riage, and a veiy dissipated and licen- 
tious fellow'. 

2. The name of two characters 
in Farquhar’s comedy, The Incon- 
stant,” — an old gentleman and his 
son ; the former of an (kW compound 
betw’'een the peevishness incident to 
his years and his fatherly fondness 
for his son; the latter an incorrigible 
debauchee. 
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He sat down at table with them, and they 
began to drink and indti!^ theujuelves in 
gross jokes, while. Eke MrajuL, . . their 

prisoner had the heavy task of rwreiving their 
iuMdeiice as wit, answering then insults with 
good-humor, and wiihholtling trom them the 
opportunity wiiich they wjught of engaging 
him ill a quarrel, that they might have a pre- 
tence for inibusiug him. isir H'. ikott. 

Mir^S-bell. A cliamcttT in Congreve’s 
comedy, “ The Way of the VVorldA 

Miraculous GMld. [Fr. L" En fant 
du Mh'acle.^ An appellation pHopu- 
larly given to Henri C'harles Ferdi- 
nand Marie Oiendonne d" Artois, Dnc 
de Bordeaux, l>etter known as the 
Comte de Chamhonl, and as the rep- 
resentative of the elder branch of the 
home of Bourbon, and of its claims 
to the throne of France. He was a 
posthumous child of the Duke of 
Bern, the second son of Charles X,, 
hating been bom Sept, 2d, 182*J. 
nearly seven months after his father's 
death. As presumptive heir to the 
crotv'n. his birth weasioned great re- 
joicing, and he was christened amid 
circumstances of unusual pomp, with 
water brought by M. de Chateau- 
briand from the river Jordan. 

Mir'E-mSiit- An honest and testy old 
man, in Fletcher’s comedy of The 
Ehier Brother,” who admires learn- 
ing without much more of it than 
enables him to sign his name. 

Miranda- A daughter of the princely 
magician, Prospero, in Shakespeare’s 
“ Tempest: ” brought up on a desert 
inland, with the delicate spirit Ariel 
and the savage and deformed Calil^an 
for her only attendants and acquaint- 
ances. Ferdinand, the son of the 
king of Naples, having been ship- 
wrecked on The island, falls in love 
with her at once, but cannot obtain 
her father’s consent to their union 
till he has proved the depth and 
sincerity of his affection by self- 
restraint, ol)edience, and the lowest 
menial services. 

In her retired ebambrr, . . . she wss in 
fency . . . IdeniilyiEffbejselfwith tbesiraple 
yet noble -raiindm JKr0ad'a, in the isle of 
wonder and encbantoient Sir W~ Scott, 

MSjEzM (4). An imaginary character, 
whose wonderful visum of the tide 
of time, the bridge of human life, 
and the diimitable ocean of eternity, 


: studded with countless islands, the 

I abodes of the blessed, fomi> the sub- 

ject of a celebrated allegory in No- 
159 of the Spectator.” 

The lnaJ^^ive and ancient bridce which 
Eiretches iht- C^de viai* nuw Init dimly 

vbibie, and re*-embleu that which Jlirza, in 
M» uiit-quaied vbion, has defecribed at trav- 
I eraiug Uie valley ot iiagtliiL Sir W. ikMt. 

( Ssich strains of rapture the genius played 

In bisfciijl haunt <in Bajrfhid’.s finnraic Mgh; 
He who stfjofl visible to Jiirzn''^ evt*. 

I Never before to human si^ht ln-trayed. 

^ J-oI in the vale, the mists f*f evening: spread! 
The visumary nrvhes are md there, 

Nor the greeii islaiulss, nor the shinins: seas. 

IVurdmrorth, 

: Then is Monmouth Str£‘et a Mirza's hill, 

I where, in motley vision, the whole i>3freaTit 
I ofexistenre jwsses awfully lufore us, with its 
' wail »n«l jubilee, mad loves and mad hatreds, 
church-bells and gallows-rrqjes, farce-tragedy, 
beait-godhf»CKl, — the Bedlam of creatiim. 

, Carlyle, 

Vales, soft, Elysiaii, 

' Like thf»se in the vision 

Of Jfirza, whe >, dreuminst, 

! He s'tw th*i( mu hollow dell, 

; Touched !)y the p’-nphel’a spell, 

1 Into an fice*»u swell, 

! With its. isles tetiiiin^, Whittier, 

Mississippi Bubble. See Law’s 
, Bubble. 

I Missouxi Gompromise. ( A m er. Hist . ) 

I A name fjopularly given to an act of 
i congress which was ijassed in 18211, 
and was intended to reconcile the 
two great sections that were strug- 
gling, the one to promote, the other 
to hinder, the extension of slavery. 
Bv this act it was determined that 
Missouri should be admitted into the 
Union as a slave-holding State, but 
! that slaver^" should never be estal>- 
i lished in any State, to be formed in 
' the future, Iving to the north of lat. 

: dO', 

! Mistress of the Seas. A name some- 
' times given to Great Britain, on ac- 
i count of her naval supremacy. 

I In the War of 1S12, our navy, Etill in its in- 
i frncy, - . . b«ddly enterwT the limits with tlie 
: Miffthrm nf the Sem, and bore away the palm 
j from lixany a gaKant eseoantex. E, Everett. 

t Mistress of the World. A common 
designation of ancient Rome, w'hich 
was for centuries the grandest, richest, 
and most populous of European cities, 
and wa,s regarded as the capita! of a 
kind of universal enipire. 

Idstress Koper, See Ropee, Mxs- 

TiffiSS. 
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Mite, Sir Matthew. A noted char- I 
acter in Foote’s play of “■ The Na- i 
hob;'” a returned £ast India mer- j 
chaut, represented as dissolute, un- : 
generous, tyrannical, ashamed of the i 
humble friends of his youth, hating i 
the aristocracy, yet childishly eager 
to be numbered amongst them, , 
squandering his wealth on panderers I 
and batterers, tricking out his chair- ! 
men with the most co'^tly hot-house j 
flowers, and astounding the ignorant j 
with jargon about rupees, lacs, and ' 
jaghires. 

Sir John Malcolm gives ns a letter worthy 
of Sir J/att/iew J/sfe, in -which Clive orders 
“two hundred shirts, the Iwist and tiTiestthat 
can be got for love or money,” ifacaa&tjr. 

MitiL'r&s. (Per. One of the 

principal gods of the ancient Persians, 
a pennon id cation of the sun. He was 
regarded as a mediator bemeen the 
two (►pposite deities, Ornmzd and 
Ahriman, or the principle of good and 
the principle of evil. 

Mjolmr (m-ydi'nef, 46). [Probably 
from Old NoT^e meijn., to pound, or 
wnla, to grind. Comp. Eng. wUL'\ 
{ScnwL Myth.) The name of Thor’s 
celebrated 'hammer, — a ri’pe of the 
tlumderb(tlt, — which, however far it 
might be cast, was never lost, as it 
always returned to his hand; and 
which, whenever he ■wished, became 
so small that he could put it in his 
pocket. This invaluable weapon was 
once stolen by the giant Thiy^m, who 
would not give it back unless he 
could have Freyfa for a bride; but 
Thf>r disguised himself in the god- 
dess’s attire, and succeeded in re- 
covering it, ■w'hereupon he killed 
Thiw'iii and the whole giant tribe. 
See 'Thor. 

Mhe-mos'j^-ne (ne-, 26). [Gr. Mmt- 
{Gr. if Rom. Myth.) The 
goddess of memory, and the mother 
of the Muses. 

Mnes'theus (nesS 26). [Gr, Mnyo-- 
0ei5s.] A Trojan, and a companion of 
jEneas in his voyage to Italy; the 
reputed progenitor f»f the family of 
the Memmii in Kome. At the funer- 
al games by which ^Eneas celebrat- 
ed the death of his father Anchisas, 


Mnestheus took part in a naval con- 
test, and, though not the victor, ob- 
tained a prize lor skill and energy. 

Modem ArTs-toph'|-ngs. A name 
a«sumed by Samuel Foote (1720- 
1777 ), a celebrated English writer and 
actor of comedy. [Called also Eng-- 
Ihh Aristophants.'\ 

Modem Athens. 1. A name often 
given to Edinburgh, on account of 
its many noble literarj' institutions, 
the taste and culture of the people, 
the many distinguished men -who 
have issued tfom it or resided in it, 
and the high character of its publica- 
tions, and also on account of a marked 
resemblance to Athens in its topo- 
graphical position and its general 
appearance. 

2. The same name is applied 
to Boston, Massachusetts, a city re- 
markable for the high intellectual 
character of its citizens, and for its 
many excellent literary, scientitic, 
and 'educational institutions and pub- 
lications. 

Modem Babylon. A name often 
given to the city of London, the larg- 
est city of modem, as Babylon -was 
of ancient, times. 

lie [■William Saurin] was well aware that 
he should disappear iu the Mo<Iem 
and . - . preferred to the lackeying of the 
English aristfKjracy the enjoyment of such 
provincial influence as may still he obtained 
in Ireland- SheiL 

Modem Mes^s5-H'ii5. An appella- 
tion conferred upon Catharine II. of 
Russia (1729-1796), who had great 
administrative talent, but w’hose 
character, like that of her ancient 
namej=ake, Valeria Messalina, was in- 
famous on account of her licentious- 
ness. 

Modem Babelais (rtbdS'). A title 
given, on account of his learning, -wit, 
eloquence, eccentricity, and humor, 
to TVilliam Maginn ('1794-1842), the 
most remarkable magazine writer of 
his time. 

Mo^do. A fiend referred to by Shake- 
speare, in “ Lear, *’ as presiding over 
murders. See Flibbertigibbet, 1. 

Mod'red, Sir. A knight of the Ronnd 
Table, the rebellious nephew of King 
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Aitliur, wlio^e wife lie seduced. He ! 
was ^lain in the battle of Camlan, in 
Corn wall. [Written aLu Med rod 
and M o r d r e d.] 

M.ce'rse (!l|. [Gr. Morpat.] (J/y/o) 
The Greek name of the Parva, or 
Tates. See Farc.e. 

ICo-iia'di, Imatroi. A mysterious 
individual, of whom the Orientals 
beKeve that he not dead, but is 
destined to return and combat Anti- 
christ before the consummation of all 
thinj^s takes place- 

“I am,” replied the dwarf, irith much as- 
Bumed {gravity and diy;iiitv, “ ihe twelfth 
Imautn,— I am Mihnmmed j^oi!iad/,thefruide 
and the conductor th© faithfal. An hun- 
dred horbcn t-tand ready taddled for me and | 
m V train at the Holy City, and as manv st the | 
City of Refuge.” Sir fV. Scott, j 

MoTiawks, or MoTiocks. See 

Tityke Tus- 

Mol-nni'ti-us, Dtm-wilTo (mol- 
mu^.^hi-us). A legendary or mythical 
king of Britain; said to have’ estab- 
lished the Molmutiiie laws, by which 
the privilege of sanctuaiy^ was be- 
stowed ufwn temples, cities, and the ^ 
roads leading to them, and a like pro- 
tection given even to plows. 

Mohttutlm made our laws; 

Who was the first of Britain which did put 
His brows within a golden crown, and called 
Himself a king- Sbak. 

MoTocli. [Heb, 7miech.i king.] 
(3/^.) The name of the chief god 
of the Phoenicians, frequently men- 
tioned in Scripture as the god of 
the Ammonites- Human sacrihces, 
particularly of children, were offered 
at his shnne. Two tires w'ere kin- 
dled before the image of the gc^ 
and through these the miserable vic- 
tims were C(nii|jclled to pass, while 
the priests, to drown their cries, made 
a deafening noise upon instruments 
of varifms kinds. It was ch5efl\' in 
the valley of Tophet, — that is, the 
valley of’™ the sound of drums and 
cymfials,” — to the east of denisaleni, 
tiiat this brutal idolatiy was perpe- 
trated. Solomon built’ a temple to 
Moloch upon the Mount of Olives, 
and Manasseh long after imitated his 
impiety by making his son pass 
through the fire kindled In honor of 
this &lty- In the fantastic demon- 


ological system of Wienis, Moloch is 
called prince of tlie realm of tears. 
Miltun has described iiis character in 
the following lines ; — 

First Moiock, horrid kiss’, beameared with, 

Of hussan Kucrificc asd parents’ tears: 
Thuugli, for tile noi&e oi drumsi anil timbrela 

loud, 

Their children's cries unheard, that |»»ed 
throush fire 

To his srim idol. Him the Ammonite 
■VTorshifsed in Rabki and her wutery pMn, 

In Ars‘«b and in Basaii, to the >tr«am 
Of utiari,t Arm m, Z'lor content with such 
Audaclouh liejshljxvhfjikl, the winost heart 
Of he h-tl, bj- fraud, to build 

His temple risht asairiftt the temple of God, 
On that opprobrious hill ; and wade lusarrove. 
The pleasant T&lky of Hinnom, Tophet 
thence 

And black Gehenna called, the type of Hell. 

Far. Zost, Zk. I. 

The name hA«; passed into common 
use as a designation of any dread and 
irresistible iiiduenee at whose shrine 
eveiv' thing must be offered up, even 
as the deluded father of old sacrificed 
his child to the terrible Idol- 
Mom'mrer. The name of an imagi- 
nary city, where Obertm, king of the 
fames, was once supposed to hold his 
court. 

Mo'mns- [Gr. ( Gr. tf Pom. 

3/yA. ) The god of railleiy and ridi- 
cule, said to be a son of Xo.x, or night. 
Monarqne, Ibe Graoid- See Geand 
Monarque, Le. 

!M6-iiimT-a. The heroine of Otway’s 
tragedy of “ The Orphan.” 

Bread, o’er the smiie the 0tmt of Ham let stalfa; 
Othello ragres; moara^. 

And Belvidera pours her soul in love. 

TMommm. 

MonT-plief , Hiciiard, A servanl of 
Xigel Olifaunt in Sir Walter Scott’ s 
novel, ‘^The Fortunes of Nigel; ” an 
honest, self-willed, conceited, pedan- 
tic Scotchman. 

Monk'bamg. See Oldbuck, Jona- 
THAN- 

Monk Lewis. Matthew Gregoiy 
Lewis (1773-1818) ; — called from 
being the author of a celebmted novel 
entitled The Monk.” 

Monk of Westroiiister. A designa- 
tion rometimes g^ven to Kichard of 
Cirencester, or Kicardus Corinensis, 
an eminent monkish historian of the 
fourteenth centuiy, of the Benedictine 
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monastery of St. Peter, at 'Westmin- 
ster. 

Monster, The. A name popularly 
given to Reiiwick Williams, a wretcli 
who prowled nightly through London, 
secretly armed with a sharp, double- 
edged knife, with which he ^hocking- 
ly wounded numbers of women who.^ 
respectable appearance attracted his 
attention. He was tried and con- 
victed on a variety of these charges, 
July 8, 17i»0. 

Monster, Tiie Green-eyed. See 
GkEEM-EYED MoJfSTER. 

Moii'ti.-gn.e. The head of a noble 
house in Verrma, at deadly enmity 
with the house of Capulet, in Shake- 
speare's tragedy of Romeo and 
J^iet.” See Capulet, Lady. 

Montesinos (mon-tS-se^'nos). [Sp., 
from monitsimi, bred or found in 
a forest or mountain, from rntnUe, 
mountain, forest.] A legendan* hero 
whose history and adventures are 
described in the ballads and romances 
of chivalr}'. Having recei^'ed some 
cause of offense at the French court, 
he is said to have retired into Spain, 
where, from his fondness for wild and 
numutainous scenerj*. he acquired the 
name by which he~ became so cele- 
brated, and which has been pven to 
a cavern in the heart, of La Mancha, 
supposed to have been Inhabited by 
him. This cavern has been immor- 
talized by Cervantes in his accomit of 
the \i8it of Don Quixote to the Cave 
of Montesinos. It is about sixty feet 
in depth. Entrance is much more 
easily effected at the present day than 
in C*ervantes‘'s time, and it is fre- 
quently resorted to by shepherds as 
a shelter from the cold and from 
storms. See Duhaa’DARTe. 

Monticello, Sage of. See Sage of 
Moxticello. 

Montsalvage. See St. Graal. 

Monmnental City. The city of 
Baltimore; — so called from" the 
monuments which it contains. 

What, mder the circrnnstances, would not 
IwTe been the fete of the Momirntmtal of 
Harrisburg, of Philadelphia, of Washington, 
the capital of the Union, each and every one 
of wMeh would have lain at the niercv of the 
enefflv? E. Everett. 


Mop'sus. [Gr. AldOros.] A shepherd 
in Virgil's tittli Ech^gue, who, widi 
Menalcas, celebrates in aniuebiean 
verse the funeral eulogium of Daph- 
nis- 

Mor^’dred. A knight of the Round 
Table, distiiiguiahed for iiis treachery. 
See 31oi>itED. 

Moreno, Don Antonio (don an- 
to^ne-o mo-r7i'’no). The name of a 
gentleman of Barcelona, who figures 
in Cervantes’s *' Don Quixote-’’ He 
entertains the Don with mock-heroic 
hospitality. 

More of More-Hall. See Dragon 
OF Wantley. 

Mor'gi.-dour, Sir. A knight of the 
Round Table, celebrated in the old 
romances of chivalry. 

Morgaine la D4e ^mof'gSn' U f^). A 
faii^% sister of filing Anhur. She 
revealed to him the intrigues of 
Lancelot and Geiieura. [Written also 
Morgana.] See F ata Morgana. 

You have had, I imagine, a happy journey 
through Fairy-land, —ail full of heroic ad- 
venture, and high hope, and wild iniuhtrel- 
like delusion, like the gardens af Morgaine la 
F4e. Sir if. ScoU. 

Mor'gan. A feigned name adopted 
by l^elarius, a banished lord, in 
Shakespeare’s Cymbeline.” 

Morgante (mof-g3n''ta). The hero 
of Fulci’s romantic poem entitled 
“Morgante Maggiore.” He is a 
ferocious pagan giant, whom Orlando 
attacks, conquers, and converts to 
Christianity. He becomes the fast 
friend of Orlando, and acquires great 
renown for his gentleness, generosity, 
kindness of heart, and chivalrous de- 
fense of ladies in distress. He dies 
of the bite of a crab, as if to show on 
what trivial chances depends the life 
of the strongest. See Orlando. 

As for the giant Morgante^ he always spjoke 
very civil things c»f him ; for, though he was 
one t»f that monstrous brood who ever were 
intolerably proud and brutish, he still be- 
haved himself like a dvil and well-bred per- 
son. Oervcmtes, Jrcms. 

Mor^gi-a'na. A female slave of AH 
Baba in the story of the “ Forty 
Thieves” in the “Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments.” 

He went to work in this preparatory lesson, 
not unlike Morgmna^ . . . looking into all the 
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Tw»els ranged before Hm, one after anotber, 
to s!«e whjt they contaliieti. Jj^kenA. f 

ICor'gl^y- [Celt, iiuiicr^ ; 

greiit, auii yltuj\ a crooked sword, i 
or (jla^umvty i* an inver- i 
sion of tile word. j The aword or’ Sir i 
Bevis of Soutiiaoiptoa ; so famous I 
that it became a general name for a ■ 
sword. I 

lEorgae the Fay. See Moegaixe ! 
L.\ Fee and Fata Mokga:sa. i 


ing star being In the midaest of a elond, 
and a& the moon iNiing foil in tier course, 
and as tne ^bright fleams cf the hun.' so 
doth he shine and giiater in tne temple 
and church of God/' J. Foare. 

Wycliffe -rill ever be rememberefi ®« a pr>cjd 
and great JJian, an advocate of eeckwastical 
independence, an tmfailing fc>e to i»4)pis,h 
tyniiiny, a traiulatf>r «4’ Scripture intu oar 
nmther ton^e, and an induptnoiir intiruetor 
or the ijtfjjile i« their im-u nide but ripeiiing 
^iect May he not Im? Juhtly s-tjlecl the 
*‘Jloimmg tkur oj titg. Mej arumtuM t " hadm. 


Morliaiilt, Sir. A knight who makes 
h great figure in some of the ro- 
mances of chivairv', particuiarly in 
that of *■* Meliadus.” [VTiitten also 
M o r a u n t, M a r li o u s, M o rli a u s, 
31 o r h ol ij M o rh o u 1 1.] 

IdCorTey, Mlzrs. An assumed name 
under which Queen Anne corre- 
sponded with the Duchess of3Iari- 
hbrough. See Fkeeman, Mbs. 

Mor''in6iL. The last of a pretended 
line of Hebrew prophets, descril>ed as 
existing among a race of Israelities, 
principally the descendants of .loseph, 
son of the patriarch dacob, who are ta- 
bled to have emigrated from ,lerma- 
lem to America about six hundred 
years before Christ. This imaginary 
prophet is said to have -^vTitten tbie 
book called “ The Book of 3Iormoii,” 
which contains doctrines upon which 
the 3Ionnonsf ’ or “Latter-day 

Saints,"” foimd their faith; Wt the 
real author was one Solomon Spal- 
ding (1761-18161, an inveterate scrib- 
bler, who had in early life been a 
clergyman. The worlc fell into the 
hands of Joseph Smith (1805-1844), 
who claimed it as a direct revelation 
to him^lf from heaven, and, taking 
it as his text and authority, began 
to preach the new gospel of “ Mor- 
monism.” 

Moriiinjg: Ster of the Eeformation. 
A title often bestowed njKin John 
Wydiffe (d. 1S84), the first of the 
reformers. 


Mop^phelis (28). [Gr. (6V. 

I if lUmi. Myth. ) The god of dreams, 
a son of Somnus, or sleep. 

Mor'rlce, GiL The hero of a cele- 
brated Scottish ballad: represented 
as the son of an earl, whose name is 
not mentioned, and the wife of I.ord 
Barnard, a “ banld baron.” On Gil 
^lorrice's sending a message t<» iiis 
mother requesting her to crmie to 
him, and accompanying the mes.-age 
•with a gay mantle of her own "work- 
man‘-hjp, by way of token. Lore! Bar- 
nanl. "who had never seen him, sup- 
posed him to be a parannuir of the 
baroness. He went out. therefore, in 
a great rage, to seek revenge, and 
finding Gil^Iorrice in the greenwood, 
slew him with liis broads-w ord, stuck 
the bloody head upon a spear, and 
gave it to the meanest of lii.s at- 
tendants to cany’. On returning to 
the castle, w'here 'the lady was watch- 
ing his coming “•wi' meikle dale and' 
doune,” he upbraided her -with her 
adulterous love. 

" But wlien she looted on Oil Jforrice^ head. 
She sever spake words imt three: 

‘ I never bare 3a«» cHM but ane. 

And ye Ve slmn him cmellie.’” 

J®®- This pathetic tale s-u^rested the 
plot of Home's tmitedj of - Dooglag/* 
The word " Gii ” is the same as ** Chllde ' ’ 
(pronouneed rAW), a title formerly pre- 
fixed to the surnames of the oldest sons 
of noble femilies. while they Imti not as 
yet sueeeeded to the titles of their ances- 
tors, or gaiuttl new mm hj fcheir own 
prowess. 


“ Wh'en the lamentable %DorMiec I 
and darted of Gtri's truth had oresr- 
shaulowed the whole earth, this man, 
Wyelifife, step'ped fath Kke a -rallant i 
clmmpirai, unto whom it may justly be | 
applM that is spokai in the b<5* 
Ei»!esia»iicas (chap. i. tct. 6 b of <»e Si- 1 
roon, the son Onias. * Even as ttemom- 


Morris, Fetep. The pseudonvmoiis 
author of a -woik: entitled “t*eter's 
Ijetters to his Kinsfolk,” published 
in 1819, and written by John Gibson 
LoekharL It gives graphic sketches 
if Setrttish men and inaiiners at that 
time. 
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llor?. pl.at.] ( Gr. (f Rom, A j 

deitled personification of death, rep- 
re:iented as the daughter of Erebus 
and Nox. 

ICjrtality, Old. See Old Mor- 
tality. 

Mnrton. A retainer of the Earl of 
Northumberland, in the Second Part 
of Shakespt:aLre's '*■ King Ileiiiy IV.'’ 

IMn'rus Mt2l‘'ta.-c4n'ii8 Mania. A 
wiid, reckless spirit of speculation 
which seized upon peoph, eveii^ those 
of intelligeiice, in the United States, 
about the year IS-lo, and which led 
them to purchase and cultivate inul- 
berry- trees at tabulous prices, with 
the view of rearing the siikwonn. It 
soon died out, howev^er,but not with- 
out great losses having been sustained 
by the deluded. 

Mo riven, A kingdom spoken of in 
the poems of Oasian, of which Fingal 
was tiie ruler, supposed to represent 
Argyleshire and the adjoininj^ parts 
of tie West Highlands, but of whos^ 
existence there is absolutely no evi- 
dence. 

Moses. See Primrose, Moses. 

Most Catkolic Majesty. See Cath- 
olic Majesty. 

Most Chris ti£^ Doctor. [Lat. Doo 
tor Chrl&ii(tnl&diiim.\ X. Aii appella- 
tion bestowed on Jean Charlierde Ger- 
HUi {1363-1429), one of the most em- 
ineiii; and learned divines of his age. 

2. The same title was given to 
Nicolas de Cusa, Cuss, or Cusel ( 1401- 
1464), a celebrated German philoso- 
pher and cardinal. 

Most Christian King, Majesty. 
[Lat. Chrt i'onisslmus Rex.l A name 
given by Pope Stephen III., in 755, 
to Pepin the Short of France, and by 
the council of Savonni^res, in 859, 
to Charles the Bald ; hot it did not 
become the peculiar appellation of 
the sovereigns of that country until 
1469, when Pope Paul 11. conferred 
it upon Louis XI. It has been justly 
said that never was the name of 
Christian less deserved. His tyranny 
and oppressions obliged his subjects 
to enter into a league against him; 
and four thousand persons were ex- 


ecuted publicly or privately in hh 
merciles> reign. 

Most Faithful Majesty. A title 
mven, in 1748, by Pojh? Benedict 
XIV., to John V., king of Portugal. 

j Most Dearned of the Komans- 
[Lat. Rruditissimus Ronmmrum.^ A 
j title bestow’ed u[K)ii Marcus Terentius 
f Varro {b. c. 116-27), on account of 
I his vast and varied erudition in 
j almost every department of litera- 
ture. He was si> called bv Quintil- 
ian, by Cicero, and b,v St. Augustine. 
According to his own statement, he 
wrote four hundrea and ninety books. 

Most Methodical Doctor. [Lat. 
Roctar OrdinatksimusS\ An honorary 
title given to John Bassol (d. If347), 
a distinguished Scorch philosopher, 
and a disciple of Duns Scotus, on 
account of the clear and accurate 
J manner in \rhich he lectured and 
composed. His master greatly ad- 
mired him, and used to say, If only 
Bassol be present, I have a sufficient 
auditory.” 

Most Eesolute Doctor. [Lat. Doctor 
Rtsotiiii&swius.l A name given to 
Durand de St. Pour^ain <d. 1332), a 
member of the order of Dominicans, 
and a scholastic philosopher distin- 
guished as an opponent of the realism 
of Scotus and his followers. His style 
is said to have been characterized "by 
a singular energy, and freedom from 
all periphrasis and ambigum”. 

Moth. 1. A page to Don Adriano de 
Armado. in Shakesx)eare’s “Love’s 
Lalwr ’s Lost.” 

4®=* ‘‘To tht* stiff, weak, melancholy 
Armado is opposed the little Moth, who, 
light as his name, is all jest and playful- 
TLvm, versatility and cunning.*’ 

Gcrvhiifs^ Trans. 

2 . A fairy, in Shakespeare’s “ Mid- 
summer-Night’s Dream.” 

Mother Ann. A title conferred upon 
Ann Lee {1735-1784), the “spiritual 
mother ” and leader of the society of 
Shakers, and the name by which" she 
is familiarly known among the mem- 
bers of that sect. She is regarded as 
a second manifestation of the Christ 
under a female form, Jesus being the 
male manifestation. 
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MCotlier Bimcli, 1. A celebrated ale- 
wife, apimrently of the latter part of 
the wxteeolh century, mentioned by 
Dekkeriii iiis *• Sariroma^tix,'” ItjhJ’; 
and in IhU-i was published “ FasquiFs 
Jests, mixed W'lth Mother Bunch's 
Merriments-” 

Wit that shall make fhy name to last. 

When Tarkhm's jests are rotteis. 

And George a-Greea and M&lher Munch 
Shall all be quite fumotteii. 

Wit on J J>rollery^ 1082- 

2. The subject of a book, former- 
Xv ver>* popular, entitled “ Mother 
Bunch’s Closet newly broke open, 
containing Rare Secrets of Art and 
Nature, tried and experimented by 
Learned PhlloMjphers, and recom- 
mended to all Ingenious Young Men 
and ilaids, teaching them, in a Nat- 
ural M'ay, bow to get Gt>od Wives 
and Husbands. By a I.overof Mirth 
and Hater of Treason. In Two Farts, 
London, 12^, 17b0.” The folloiving 
extract from the work may serve as 
a specimen of its contents. " 

* A Way to UU who must be your 
Husband. — Take a St, Thomas's onion, 
pare ic, and lay it on a clean handker- 
chief under your pLiOW : put on a clean 
smock; and. aa you lie down, lay your 
arms abroad, and say these words : — 
*Good St Thomas, do me rifrht 
And bring my lore to me this night, 

That I may view Iiiwi in the face. 

And in my arms may iam embrace.* 
Then, lying on thy hack with thy arms 
abroad, go to sleep as soon as you ^n, 
and in your first sleep you shall dream 
of him who is to be your husband, and 
he will come and offer to kiss you ; do not 
hinder him, but eateh him in thv arms, 
and strive to hold him. for tliai; is he. 
This I have tried, and it. was proved 
tame.” 

that we have fairly entered 
Uito the matrimonial chapter, we must 
needs speak of Mother Bunch ; not the 
Mother Bunch whose Mrr tales are re- 
peated to the little ones, but she whose 
•'cabinet.’’ when broken open, revf^s so 
nmey powerful love-speI&. It is Mother 
Bunch who te?iches the bloomk^ damsel 
to recall the fickle lover, or to fix the 
wandering gaxe of the cautious swain, 
attracted by her charms, yet scorning the 
fetters of the pnrwn. and dreading the 
»til! metre fterful virion of the church- 
warden, the constable, the jostiee, the 
warrant, and the^L” Q*i. Rev. 

My dionghts MtnmSy tamed to Master B- 
My Bpeealsficms albcmt aiw wwe nnessy asd 


f manifold, — whether his Chrisdan name wm 
I Benjamijj, Biv-hextile itroni his having been 
I lk>m in leap-year;, Bartholwiiea-, er bjli; 
. . . whether be eould have beta 

kith and kin t<* lui iliu.'triouK LhIv w!i*? brigiit- 
ernd my <mti rhiidliw’-d, and liJui cemeid'tlie 
1 blood of tiie brilsiant Mother Mimch. Xhekem. 

j MotlierCa'rey ). A iiume wliidi oc- 
I curs in the expression “ Mother Ca- 
rey’s chickens,” which is applied by 
sailors to the PntctUaria jtthtgim., or 
stormy petrel, a small oceanic bird 
vulgarly suppo.'-ed to lie seen only be- 
fore a fttonn, of which it is regarded as 
the harbinger. According to Yarrell, 
j the distinguished oniithologist, “ The 
] name of “Mother Carey’s chickens’ 
j is said to have been originally be- 
I stowed ui»fjn the stormy petrel by 
! Captain Carteret's sailors, probabfy 
i from some celebrated idea! hag of 
i that name.” Others regard the w’ords 
I as a characteristic English corrup- 
I tion of Maitr cara" (that is, dear 
; Mother), an affectionate appellatiim 
I said to be given by Italian sailors 
j to the Yir^n Man“ — the special pa- 
1 troness of mariners — for her kiiid- 
; in sending these messengers to 

I forewarn them of impending tem- 
I pests; but this explanation is rather 
j ingenious than probable. Mlien it 
is snowing. Mother Carey is said by 
the sailors to be plucking her goose; 
I and this has been supposed to be the 
I comical and satirical form assumed 
by a myth of the old German my'- 
thology’ that described the snow *as 
the feathere falling from the bed of 
the goddess Holda, when she sliook 
it in making it. 

AmoBgtbe nnsolmble riddles wbicb Bafare 
pTOpoBTKlh to manksBd, we naay rfeckou the 
ottestioB, "Wlio is Mother Carry ^ and where 
does she rear her chickens ? M. Bridge. 

Mother Coinpany. See Company, 
JOHN- 

Mother DofiigTS^. A famous ]»<v 
ciires.s of the last century. Foote 
represents her in The Elinor,” in 
the character of Mis. Cole. She re- 
sided ‘‘at the noiih-ea.«;t comer of 
Co vent Garden,” where she died June 
10, 1761. Her house w;^ superbly 
famished, and decoiated with ex- 
pensive pictures by old masters. 

I whether the eelebmted Mcdker 

herself einjH have made such a 
figure in an exterattwraneous alterearioB. 
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3Iotilier Goose. 1. The feigned nar- . 
rator of a celebrated volume of fairv 
tales (-* Contes de ma Mere FOye ” ), j 
written by Charles Terrault, and first 1 
published, under the name of his 
infant son, Perraiiit d’Annancourt, 
in 1697- Of the ten stories in this ; 
work, seven are to be found in the 
“ Tentamerone-” 

2. The fictitious writer or compiler 
of the collection of ancient ntirseiy 
rhymes known as “ Mother Ooose''s 
Melodies.” 

This Mother Goose ” is not an 
iUM^nary personage, as is commonly 
snpposai. i5he belonged to a wealthy 
&mily in Boston, Miissachusetts, where t 
she wa« bom, and resided for many years. I 
Her eldi^t daughter, Eluabeth Goc®e, was 
married, by the celebrated Cotton Mather, 
on the 8th of June, 1715. loan enterpris- 
ing and indnstrioos printer by the name 
of Thonms Fleet, and, in due time, gave 
birth to a son. Mother Goose, like all 
good grandmothers, was in ecstasi^ at 
the event; herjov was unbounded; she 
spent her whole time in the nursery, and 
in wandering about the house, pouring 
forth, in not the most melodious strains, 
the songs and ditties which she had 
learned in her younger days, gr^tly to 
the annoyance of the whole ncighbor- 
Imk^, — to Fleet in particular, who was 
a man fond of quiet. It was in vain he 
exhausted his shafts of wit and ridicule, 
and every expedient he could devise. It 
was of no use ; the old lady was not thus 
to be put down ; so, like others similarly 
situated, he was obliged to submit. His 
shrewdEMK5S. however, did not foimke 
him : he conceived the idea of collecting 
fee songs and ditties as they came from 
his gwi mother-in-law, and such as he 
could ^tber from other sources, and 
publistdng them for the benefit of the 
world — not forgetting himself. This he 
did, and soon brought out a book, the 
earliest known e<iition of which bears the 
following title : “ Songs for the Nursery ; 
or. Mother Goose’s Melodies for Children. 
Printed by T. Fleet, at his Printing-house, 
Pudding Iliaxte [now Devonshire Street], 
1719. Price, two copiers.” The adop- 
tion of this title was in derision of his 
mcrther-in-law, and was perfectly charac- 
teristic of the man, as he was never known 
to spare his nearest fiiends in his raillery, 
or when he couM excite laughter at their 
expense. 

Mofber Hnbbstrd. The subject of 
an old and well-known imrseiy 
Ayme. 


Mother Hnbberd. The feigned nar- 
rator of Spenser’s poem entitled 
Mother Hubberd’s Tale,” which is 
a satire upon the common modes 
of rising ill Church and State, and 
which purpons to be one ot’ several 
tales told to the author by his friends, 
to beguile a season of sickness. 

Mother Nicneven,. See ISJicneten. 

Mother of Cities. [Arab. Amu al 
BaludJ] A title given by Orientals, 
on account of its antiquity, to Balkh, 
the capital city of the province of the 
same name (the ancient kingdom of 
Bactria }, which is subordinate to the 
khanate of Bokhara. 

Mother of Presidents. A name fre- 
quently given, in the United States, 
to the State of Virginia, which hat. 
furnished six presidents to the Union- 

Mother of States. A name sometimes 
given to Virginia, the first settled 
of the thirteen States which united 
in the declaration of independence. 
From the large amount of territory 
originally included under this name 
have been termed the States of Ken- 
tucky, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and 
West Virginia. 

Mother of the Camps, [Lat. Maitr 
Cn^rommS]^ A title given by the 
Eoniaii legions in Ganl to Victoria, 
or Victorina, after the death of her 
son Victorinus (a. b. 268), one of 
the Thirty Tyrants. See Thiety 
Tyraa'ts. 

Mother of the Gods. See Cybele. 

Mother Shipton. The subject of a 
popular tale of ancient, but uncertain 
date, and of unknown authorehip, 
entitled The Strange and W onder- 
ful History and Prophecies of Mother 
Shipton, plainly setting forth her 
birth, life, death, and burial.” 

Mouldy. A recruit, in the Second 
Part of Shakespeare’s “ King Henrv 
lY.” 

Mound City- A name popularly given 
to St. Louis, Missouri, on account of 
the numerous artificial mounds in the 
neighborhood of the site on which the 
city is built. 

Mountain, The. [Fr. La Mcmtagn€S\ 
A name given to the Jacobins, or 
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extreme democratic pollticiani!, in the 
Katiouii! Convention of France, irom 
their occupying the highest benches. 
Of this fumiidable party, Collot 
d'Herbois, Daiiton, Marat, Robes- 
pierre, and St- J list were the princi- 
pal members. Brlssot tlrst used the 
term in the Constitutional Assembly, 
in contrasting the Jacobins with the 
Aristocrats. The expression is still 
in use on the continent of Europe, 
as applied to the extreme radicms, 
or the left.” 

Mount Badon. See Bapox, Mount. 

Mount Caf (k&*). {MttJinmmedfm 
Myth.) A fabulous mountain en- 
cireling the earth, — supposed to be 
a circular plain or flat disc, — as a 
ring encircles the Anger. It is the 
home of giants and fairies, and rests 
upon the sacred stone Sakhrat. See 
Sakurat. [Written also Mount 
Kaf.] 

Mount Meru. See Meru. 

Muc'kle-back'it, SSun'de^ {muk'- 
1-). An old fi>hennan in Sir Walter 
Scott's novel of “ The Antiquaiy.” 

Muc'kle-'WTath., H^-bak'kuk (muk'- 
I-rawth). A fanatic preacher in 
Scott’s Old Mortality.” 

Muggins. See Huggins and Mug- 
gins. 

Mul'cl-ber. [Lat] {Emi.Mypi.) A 
surname of Yulcan. For tailing the 
part of Juno against Jupiter, in a 
quarrel 'between the two deities, the 
latter seized him by the leg and 
hurled him down from Oljmipus. He 
•was a whole day in falling; but, in 
the evening, he came down in the isl- 
and of Lemnos, %vhere he was kindly 
received and taken care of. See 
Yulcan. 

Nor -was Ha name unheirct or anaclored 
In ancient Greece; and in Ausoniani land 
Men called Hm Mulciber; and how he fell 
From heaTen thej fabled, thrown by angry 
lore 

Sheer o’er the crystal Ijattleaente: fmm xnmu 
To nc»a he fell, from nocm to dewy eve, 

A sammer’s day; and with the seizing snn 
Dropped from me zenith like a Mllng stta-. 

On I^maos, the Algean Me. Ji3ton. 

MuLTA a jwetical name given by 
Spenser to the Awbeg,— a tribntaiy 
of the Blackwater, — in Ireland, near 
■which he lived for many yeare. 


Ab erst the Iwrd by Mwlla*$ silver stream. 

Oft nb he loid of acadly dolorous piiglii. 
Sighed uu kc «»uiaii, and did in tearis indite. 

Mflller, Maud. The heroine of a 
ballad by Whittier, having this name 
forks title. 

Mullion, Mor'de-cAi (mul'yim). One 
of the interlocutors in the ’•Noetes 
Ambrosiaiue” of Wilson, Lockhart, 
&:c.; a purely imaginary character, 
designed to represeni, very generally, 
the population of Glasgow and its vi- 
cinity. Wilson also used the name 
as a 7wm de lAuMt. 

Mum'bo Jumft>o. A strange bug- 
bear, common to all the Man dingo 
towns, and resorted to by the negroes 
as a means of disclpliner 

“ On the 7th o-f Beeember, 

I dej^rted from Konjour, and slept at a 
villajre cailal Mails. ( or >Ialiaing) ; and, on 
the 8th, about noon, I arrived at Kalor, 
a eousiderabie town, nesir the entxsmce 
into which I observed, hanging upon a 
tree, a sort of masquerade habit, made 
of the hirk of trees, which I •was tedd, on 
inquiry, belonged to Mumbo J umbo. Ibia 
iaastrange bugb^ir, common to the Man- 
dingo towns, and much emplo} ed by the 
pagan natives in keeping their women in 
subj^tion; for, as the Kaffirs are not 
restricted in the number of their wives, 
every one marries as many as he can con- 
veniently maintain ; and, as it frequent- 
ly hapi^'ns that the ladies do not agree 
among themselves, family quarrels some- 
times rise to such a height, that the au- 
thimty of the husband can no longer pre- 
i^rve peace in his household. In such 
cases, the interpo-rition of Mumbo Jumbo 
is called ra, and is alwajs decisive. This 
strange minister of justice ^who is sup- 
poi^ed to be either tiie huslmnd himself 
or Fome person instructed by him ), dis- 
^lised in the drm that has been inen- 
hoaed, and armed with the rod of pa bile 
authoriij. , announces his coming by loud 
and disiB li screams in the wcmokIs near the 
town. He begins the pankanime at the 
approach of night, and as soon as it Is 
dark he enters the town. The ceremony 
comuK'Uces with sem^ and dances, whfch 
continue tDl midnight, about which time 
Mumbo fixes on the offender. The nnfor- 
tnnate victim, being eelaed, is stripped, 
tied to a pews, and severely jMsourgedivith 
Mumbo’s rwl, ami'dst the shouts and de^ 
risioa of tlie whole af»inbly. Iteylight 
puts an end to the unseemly revel.” 

Mungo Pwh. 

The grand que^cm and hoi^ however, k. 
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"Wni Bot this fei^t of tiie Tnileriea’ MmAo , 
Jm/iho be a agn, perimp*, tlu,i cue gmllotine i 
is to abated L'aritfUi. ! 

iCun-cliau'seii (~sii). The putative I 
author and. hero or’ a book of travels j 
filled with the most marvelous fic- 
tions, compiled trom vanouh sources, 
and first published iu England, in ; 
lT8o, by Kudoif Erich Gaspe, an ex- 
patriated German. The wit and hu- 
mor of the work gave it great success. 
Several other editions soon appeared, 
and translations or iiuiiarions were 
brought out in German aud other 
foreign languages. Tne name Mun- 
chausen is con’upted trom that of 
Jerome Charles T rederick von Muuch- 
hausen (17:2d-17u7 ), a German ofiicer 
in the Kussiaii service, who acquired 
a remarkable notoriety by relating 
the most ridiculously false and exag- 
gerated tales of his adventures. He 
is said to have repeated the same 
stories so often, without the slightest ; 
Tariation in their most minute p>mts, 
that he came at length really to be- 
lieve even his most extravagant fic- 
tions, and was highly offended if any 
one presumed to doubt them. Tet i 
there was nothing of the braggart 
about him, his whole demeanor being 
that of a quiet and modest gentleman. 
He must not be confounded, as is 
sometimes the case, with Gerlach 
Adolphus, Baron von ]klunchhausen 
(16^1770), one of the founders of 
the University' of Gottingen, and for 
many years a pri'^'y councilor of the 
Elector of Hanover, George 11. of 
England. 

Jfftm-diin'giis. A nickname — sig- 
nifying — given hy Sterne, 

in his Sentimental Journey,” to 
Doctor Samuel Sharp (d. 1778), an 
English tourist who traveled upon 
the continent at the same time as 
Sterne, and who published a cold, 
didactic account of what he had seen, 
disfigured by coarse libels upon the 
ladles of Italy. See Smelpungus. 

Mnnin, (moo^nin). (Scand. Myth.) 
One of Odin’s two ravens. See 
Odin. 

Muse Iiimomadiere, La (la miiz 
le^mo'^nS^de^P. 34). [Fr., coffee- 

house muse.] A sobriquet given to 


Charlotte Bourette (1714-1784,, a 
hreiicn p>ete^h wiio kept a caje wiuch 
wa- frequented by all the wits of her 
time in Faria. 

aCnse of Greece. See Attic Muse. 

Muses. [Lat. Mum, Gr. MoDcrat.l 
( Gt\ tj* Bawi. Myth. ) Daughters of 
Jupiter and Mneniosy'ne, and god- 
desses who presided over the difier- 
ent kinds ot p>etry, and over music, 
dancing, and the other liberal arts. 
They' were nine in number; namely', 
Clio” the muse of history'; Melpom- 
ene, of tragedy',' Tiialia, ot comedy'; 
Euterpe, of music; Terpsichore, of 
dancing; Calliope, of epic poetry*; 
Erato, of h'ric and amatory* poetiy*; 
Urania, of astronomy; Pofvhy’tuma, 
or Foh'mnia, of singing and rhetoric. 

Mu'si-do'm (9). A beautiful young 
woman who forms the subjecf of an 
episode in the poem on *“ Summer ” 
in Thomson's Seasons.” 

“ Musidora was one of the fashion- 
able poetical sobriquets of the last cen 
tury.” Yonge, 

Muspel (mdos^pel), or Muspelheim 
(mdos-'pel-hlm). {Scnnd. yfyth.) A 
region of fire and heat, lying to the 
south of Ginnunga-gap. * From it, at 
Ragnardk, Surtur will collect flames, 
and set fire to the universe- 

Mutch- One of Kobin Hood''s band 
of outlaws. See Robin Hooi>. [Writ- 
ten also Much, M i d g e.] 

Mutual Admiration Society. [Fr. 
Soc/'ete iVAdmirnthm Muimlk.'] A 
nickname popularly given in Paris 
to the Society d’Cihservation Medi- 
cale. It is used in English, in a 
more general way*, usually* with refer- 
ence to a circle or set of persons who 
are lavish of compliments on each 
other. 

WIio can ten what we owe to the i^to<aZ 
Ad nirntion Society of which Shakespeare, 
and Ben Joiison,and Bcaumfint end Fletcher 
were members? Or to that of which Addison 
and Steele formed the center, and which gave 
ns the “ Sn'‘Ct''tor? ” Or to that where John- 
son, and Goldsmith, and Burke, and Rey- 
nolds and Beauclerc, and BosweD, most ad- 
miring amonw si I admirers, met together? 
. - . Wise ones are prouder of the title M. S. 
M. A. than of all their other honors put to- 
gether. Molmes. 

Myrrlia (mirira). The heroine of 
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Lord Byron's tragedy of Sardanap- j 
' ” 1 
Myrtle, Minnie^ A pseudonym of j 
Mrs. Anna C- Joimbon^ an American ' 
authoress of the p^e^ent day. i 

Mystical Babylon. A name often 
opprobriously given hy Protestants 
to Pome, <ir the Roman Catholic 
church, with reference to the language 
us«i by St. John, in the seventeenth 


and eighteenth chapters of the boolc 
of litvtLatkm. where he prophetically 
foretells the dowritall ot some relig- 
ious system or tenets, wiiicti he com- 
pares ttJ Babylon, once the pnuidest 
and most powertul city in the w’oild, 
but, in his time, fallen ti(jm its high 
and palmy state into a condition of 
utter ruin* and desolation, through ite 
luxuTT, licentiousness, and effemi- 
nacy.* 
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ISTaglfar (na^gi-faf). [OldKoise nagl, f 
a human nail, and Jura^ to go, to j 
fare.] {Scaud. Jliidi.) A ship con- | 
structed by the (xiants out ot dead ; 
men’s nails. On board of it tlie 
Giants 'vvill embark, at Kagnaruk, to 
give battle to the gods- 

2!31i'i|.ds. [Lat. X abides, Gr. >*ariae?.] 
(Gr. jffiom. Math.) Nymphs of 
lakes, streams, ami fountains- 

K'ameless City. Ancient Home ; — 
so called because it had an elder and 
mysterious name, which it was death 
to pronounce. This name is said to 
have been V>dtntli^ afterward trans- 
lated into the Greek word 'PuijaTj. 
*Pta>;A7j, as the Greek form of Rome, 
is first mentioned, among Grecian 
writers, by Aristotle or Theophrastus^. ( 

*>• They [cert lin local names and 
nicknames] are all inferior. I think, to the 
one sacred and proverbial name which 
belonged to Rome. They take manv 
words to convey oue iiiea. In one word, 
the secret qualifying name of the ancient 
city, many ideas found expression, — 
YakntiaP'^ Br. Doran. 

ISTamo (nS'^mc/), or Wa'mtLs. A semi- 
mydhical duke of Bavaria, who fig- 
ures in oldnimances of chivalry as one 
of Charlemagne’s Twelve Peers- 

ISTanna (ntn^'nii). {ScawL Myth.) The 
wife of Baldur, famed for her piety 
and constancy. When her husband 
died, she threw herself on the funeral 
pyre, and was buried with him. 

ISTantes, Edict of. See Edict of 
Nantes. 

Napoleon of Mexico. A name j^y- 
en to Augusto Iturbide (1784—1824), 
emperor of Mexico, whose career in 
some respects bears a distant re- 
semblance to that of Napoleon Bo- 
naparte. 

Napoleon of Peace. A name some- 
times given to Louis Philippe, king 
of the French, in allusion to the great 
increase in wealth and the steady 
physical progress of the nation during 
his reign of eighteen years (1830- 


1848), — results which maj'" be advan- 
tageoa^ly compared with those of the 
lir&t empire, it is said that the king 
liked to be called by this appellation. 

Nar-eis'sus. [Gr- N'apMctcrcrtK.] ( Gr. 

Rom. Myth.) A son of Gephissus 
and the nymph Liriope. He w-as 
uncommonly beautiful, and, seeing 
his ovni image reflected in a foun- 
tain, became enamored of it, thinking 
it to be the nymph of the place. As 
the shadow was unapproachable, he 
wasted away with desire, and was 
changed into a flower, which still 
bears his name. See Echo. 

Nastrond (n.Vstriind, 46). [Old Norse 
nd, a corpse, and strond^ strand.] 
{Scand. Myth. ) A noisome and horri- 
ble marsh in the under-world, w’here 
the impenitent will be punished in 
the future life. 

Nathaniel, Sir. A grotesque curate 
in Shakespeare’s “Love’s Lal>or ’s 
Lost.” 

Nation of Gentlemen. A compli- 
mentary designation given to the 
people "of Scotland by George IV., 
on occasion of a royal visit to that 
kingdom in 1822- lie is said to have 
been much struck with the quiet and 
respectful demeanor of the multitude, 
which oifered a strong contrast to 
the wild enthusiasm with which he 
wras greeted at Dublin the year be- 
fore- 

Nation of Shop-keepers. A con- 
temptuous appellation bestowed upon 
the English by Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Ne-se'rS (9). [Gr. Neaipou] The name 
of a girl mentioned by the Latin 
poets Horace, Virgil, and Tibullus; 
sometimes also introduced into mod- 
em pastoral poetiy as the name of a 
mistress or sw^eetheart. 

To sport with Amaryllis in the shade. 

Or with, the tangles of JVecera’s hair. 

XltCM. 

Ne'me-an Inon. See Hercules- 

Nem'e-sis. [Gr. Neaeo-w.] {Gr. ^ 
Rtmi. Myth.) A daughter of Nox, or 
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of Erebus, osiuinally a personification 
of conscience; arterwarti re|j:arded 
tile awful and mysterious f^oddess of 
retribution, \^ho ave!i|;'fcs all wnmg- 
doiii,^, ami punishes and liumbies the 
|)roud and presumptuous in particu- 

O Oiou, who never yet of human wrois^ 

L*tt the ualiMiiiiiced scale, great 
Thoa who didst call die Fane* from the abyss. 
And round Urettea bade them howl and 
For that uunaturai retribution,— Jufct, 

Had It been from Iiandw less nsair, — in thiK, 
Thy former realm, I call thee from the dnaL 
Byron. 

3S*e^Op-tol'e-inTlS. [Gr- NemrrdAeao?.] 
{Gt'. if Ram. Mtfii.) The son of 
Achilles- [Called al&o Pyin‘hm.'\ 
See Pyerhus. 

Ifepli/e-lo-coc-eyg'i-a. [Gr. Nfn&e- 
KoKOKKvyioL^ cloud-cuckoo-town, from 
cloud, and k6kkv^, cuckoo.] A 
town built ill the clouds by the cuck- 
oos, in the Birds’* of Aristophanes, 
a comedy intended as a satire on 
Athenian* frivolity and credulity, on 
that building of castles in the air, and 
that dreaming expectation of a life of 
luxur}’- and ease, in which the great 
mass of the Athenian people of that 
day indulged. This imaginary city 
occupied the whole horiztm, and 
designed to cut off the gods from all 
connection with mankind, and even 
from the power of receiving sacrifices, 
so as to force them ultimately to 
surrender at discretion to the birds. 
The name occurs also in the Verse 
Histoiiffi ■” of Lucian, a romance 
written probably in the age of 51. 
Aurelius Antoninus, and composed 
with the view of ridiculing the authors 
of extraordinaiy tales. 

Wiiiioiit flyiagr to JfepAeloeoccffgm, or to fee 
o«mrt of Qa«ii Mab, wecan meet with, sharp- 
ers, bullies, harti-hearted, impudent defein- 
ciiees, and. women wortby oC suck paramours. 

What yon do 

For bread, wiS taste of common grain, nte: 

AMhongb yon have s vineyard in Champagne, 
Much leas in JTe^Aeioeoccysfia, 

As mine was, iKiadventare. 

Mrg. JS. B. BromMmy. 

SSfep^feme (nep^ch’oon). [Lat- 

nm.] (Gr. tf Rm. The god 

of the sea and of all other waters, the 
son of Saturn and Clps, the brother 
of Jupiter, and the hiiadand of Am- 


phitrite. He is repre.sented with a 
trident in hi.s hand. 

Wefre-ids (b;. [Lat. XrrtMts^ Gr. 

{Or. if Rftm. M^th.) Sea- 
m’in[>hs. daugiitcrb of Xereus and 
liorL. They were fifty in number, 
and were regarded as inmiplLs of the 
' ilediterranean, io distiiicdoii from 
i the Oceanids, or nymphs of the great 
I ocean. 

I Ke'reus (9). [Gr- Ntji>«;s.] (Gr. f 
) Rom. M^th.) A sea-god, father of 
the Nereids; described as a wise and 
unerring old man, ruling over the 
Mediterranean, or, more pardculariy, 
the dEgean. Sea. 

He-ris'sa. Portia’s waiting-woman, 
in Shakespeare’s “Jlerchant of Ven- 
' ice.” See PoKTRi. 

u is ... a clever, eonfi- 

dential wairing-woamn, who has caught a 
little of her lady’selegance and romance ; 
she affects to be lively and sententious, 
falls in love, and makes her fevor coa- 
ditionsd on the fortune of the caskets, 
and, in short, mimics her mistress with 
good emphasis and discretion.” 

JIrs. Jameson. 

Uero Of ttLe JVorth. A title given 
to Christian 11. (1480-1559), king 
of Denmark and Sweden, and well 
merited by him on account of his 
ferocious cruelty. 

iN^es^sms. £Gr. Nc^row.] ( Gr. f Rom. 

A famous Centaur, who, for 
offering violence to Dejanira, was slain 
by Hercules with a poisoned arrow, 
which afterward became the cause of 
Hercules’s own death- See Deja- 
NIEA. 

ISTes^tor. [Gr. Ncot^p-] {Gr. f Rom. 

A son of Neleiis and Chloris, 
and king of Pylos in Triphyiia. He 
took a prominent part iu the Trojan, 
war, acting as counselor of the o&yr 
Grecian chiefs, but was equally dis- 
tinguished for hia valor in the field 
of battle. Homer extols his wisdom, 
"ustice, bravery, and eloquence. He 
Itred to so gr«^t an age that his ad- 
vice and authority were deemed equal 
to those of the immortal gods. 

liTew j&Ibion. See Albion, New. 

Iffew Am'ster-dSm. [D. Nuxm 
Ai»s^enla».] The oiigmal name of 
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the present city of Xew York ; — given 
to it by the tirat settlers* who were 
Dutch/ 

K'ew Atlantis. See Atlantis, 
The Kew. 

33"ewbury, Jack of. See Jack: of 
Newbuky. 

ISTew Christiaiis. A name given in 
Tortuga!, in the fifteenth centuiy% 
to the Jews, who, yielding to com- 
pulsion, sufi'ered themselves to be 
fciptized e/i ntisst^ but who in private 
remained faithful to their old religion, 
and continued scrupulously to observe 
the Mosaic ceremonies. 

Hew'come, Colonel. A prominent 
character in Thackeray’s novel, *’ The 
Newcoiiies; distinguished for the 
moral beauty of his life. 

Hew'come, Johnny. A nicknan>e 
tor any raw, uupracticed youth or 
per>on, espfe‘cially any very young 
officer in the army or'navy of Great 
Britain. 

**A* e<>mea o’ taking folk on the right side, I 
trow,” quoth Caleb to himself; “and I had 
®nce the ill liap to s \y la- was but a Johnnie 
yewrt) we in our town, and the carle Iwjre the 
dually aa ill-will ever sinee," Sir P’. Scott. 

New Con-nec'ffi-cut (kon-net^ti-kut). 
A name fijnneriy given to the W estem 
Reserve. See Western Reserve. 

IS'ew France. An old name of Can- 
ada, which was first settled and pos- 
sessed by the French. 

New Jerusalem. The name by 
which, among Christians, lieaven, or 
the abode of the redeemed, is sym- 
bolized. The allusion is to the' de- 
scription contained in the tw’entv-first 
chapter of the book of Jitvtktiwji. 

Hewhand, Abraham. A name by 
which a Bank-of-Englanrl note was 
long known, owing to it-i l>eing made 
payable to Mr. Newland, the cashier. 
An old song, fifty or sixty years ago, 
rtiii thus: — 

** For fjuhian and arts, should you seek fbr- 
figu psarte. 

It Tinattera ufst -wlien-TeT yon land, 

Hebrew, T.atin, or Greek, the same language 
they speak. 

The Miiguage (^Afmsham Semiemd. 

Ciionrs- 

Oh Abraham XenJasad^ notited AJroikew* 
XewlamdS 


With compliments crammed, you i»ay die 
and be damned. 

If you haven’t an At^raham Xewland” 

Uew Moses. [Gr. 

A 

designation given, by the later Greek 
■writen-, to Auastasius, a presbvter and 
monk of 3Iount Sinai, who lived to- 
ward the end of the seventh centuiy. 

New K'etherlamds. The name orig- 
inalh' given to the Dutch colony or 
settlements included within what is 
now the State of New York. 

IS’ew Sweden, or New Swede'- 
land. The name given to the ter- 
ritory betw’^een Virginia and New 
York, while it was in the pf^ssession 
of the Sw’edes, who founded a col- 
ony here in 1627. It was afterward 
claimed by the Dutch. 

ISTew World. A familiar name for 
the IV esrem Hemisphere. By whom 
it wras first employed is not known. 
But, from its obvious appropriate- 
ness, it must have been applied con- 
temp>oraiieously with the discoveiy. 
Upmi the tomb of Columbus, Ferdi- 
nand ordered this inscription to be 
placed : — 

“A Castilla y a Leon 
Nuovo niondo did Colon,” 

that is, To Castile and to Leon, Co- 
lumbus gave a New World. 

IS'ibelun.g, King. See King Nibe- 

LENG. 

Kibelungen. See King Nibelung. 

And now has begun, in Nanei, as in that 
do«jme<l Hall of the Xibelimgen^ “a murder 
grim and great.” Carlyle. 

ITiclLolas, St. See St. Nicholas. 

'N'ick, Old. See Old Nick. 

Kickers. See Tityre Tus. 

Kick'Ie-Ben. A familiar Scottish 
name for the Devil. (See Bums’s 
‘“Address to the Deil.”) Btn is a 
Scotch adverb, denoting tow^ard, or 
into, the inner apartment of a house. 
It is used adjectively and metaphor- 
ically to denote intimacy, fiivor, or 
honor. See Old Nick. ' 

Kickle-bj?-, Mrs. (nikfi-bD. The 
mother of Nicholas Nickleby, in 
Dickens’s novel of this name ; a 
widow lady of no force of character, 
chiefly remarkable on account of her 
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habit of introducing', in conversation, 
topics windlr irrele\ ant to tiir subject 
under contsideratioii. and of always 
declaring, when any thing unantici- 
pated occurred, that she had exf«*et- 
ed it all almig. and had pro|jhe>ied 
to that preei>e effect on divere (un- 
know'fi ) occasions. 

Thin i« '.o thoroughly De-Qnmeeyi'-Ji {like 
Mn. .Viellc bin '/at,' io j*frhoai> aud tjaiijcs 
quite iudeiteudeiii of the matter on the tapix\ 
tliat of course 1 cannot coiiiplain of hit, d*Uii 
writing “an infinite deal of nothin?'.’" 

£. S^iiuu Madkauzk. 

KTiekle-b^, Hisiiolas. The hero of 
Diekeo^^s novel of the same name. 

JBJ'ie'nev-eri. A gigantic and malig- 
nant female spirit of the old popular 
Scottish mytindogy. The Scotri-'h 
poet Dunbar has given a spirited de- 
scription of this hag riding at the 
head of witches aiui fairies, sorcer- 
esses and elves, inditferenrly, upon 
the ghostly eve of All-hailo'w-ma'^s. 
See his '■•Flytmg of Dunbar and 
Kennedy.'” 

HTieole (ne^koF). A female ser\’ant 
of 31. Jourdain, in Moliere’s comedy, 
“ Le Bourgeois Geiitilhoiiime,” who 
sees the folly of lier master, and ex- 
poses it in a* most natural and amus- 
ing manner. 

INidhogg (ned^'hog, 46). (Sc'tnd. 
Myth,) A terrible dragon who dwells 
in NastTijnd, and continually gnaws 
the nxit of Yggdrasil, the mundane 
asb-tree. 

(nefd-him). [Old Norse 
yai/il, cloud, mist, and htimi% home.] 
{&ctmL A region of eternal 

cold, fog, darkness, and horror, on 
the north of Gianunga-gap. It con- 
sisted of nine worlds, reserved for 
those that diwi of disease, or old age, 
and was ruled over hv Hela, or 
death- [ lYritten also N i f 1 h e i m r, 
Niffelheim, Ni ffle h e i m, and 
Niflhel.] 

SigeL See OLiFAftjcT, Nioel. 

3Nightmaj« of Eiirop^. An appella- 
tion given to Napoleon Bonaparte, 
whose schemes of p>ersonal ^gran- 
dizement and whose stupendous mil- 
itary successes terrified, and, for a 
time, stupefied, the nations of Eu- 
rope. 


K’iia'’rod. A pseudonym of Charles 
James Appf.'riey { d. l84J), an Eng- 
lish writer on sfiortiijg subjects, lie 
was for many years I< Hiked up to as 
the highest authority on all matters 
eoniu'cted with the litdd, the road, or 
the imf. 

H ine Gods- See N< > v exsi des . 

Lans Porseu'i of Clu&iam, 

By the Suw Ck^ds he 4»wore. Jfacatdap. 

ITine Worthies. See Wokthies, 
The Nine. 

JSTi'ims. [Gr. NIpo?*] {Gt\ ^ Rim. 
Myth.) The son of Belu.s, the bus- 
band of Semiraiuis, and the reputed 
builder of Nineveh and founder of 
the Assyrian monarchy. 

UEo-be. [Gr. Ntogjj.] ( Gr. (f Rm. 
Myth,) The daughter of Tantalus, 
and the wite of Amphioiu king of 
Thel>es. On the strength of her 
more numerous progeny, she set her- 
self l>efore Latona, and her six sons 
and six daughters were in couise- 
quence slain by -^jxdlo and Diana, 
■while the vreeping Niobe w*as changed 
into a stone, and transported in a 
W’hirlwrind to the top of 3Iounr Sip- 
3 d us, where .she has ever since re- 
mained, her tears flowing unceasing- 

ly- 

The Smhe of natiirms! there she Btands, 
Childless aad erownle&s in her vweelejw wc». 

Bgfmt (oh lioime), 

la'ip, Ifl'iimber. See Number Nip- 

Ifipper, Stisan- An attendant upon 
Florence Dombey, in Dickens's novel 
of ‘■‘Dombey and Son;” a s])icy, 
though g<K»«i - natured little body, 
sharp and biting, but affectionate 
and faithful. 

Hriqnde (ne^kt')- A female character 
in the romance of “Amadis dc Gaul.” 
Her godmother, the fain^ Zorplu'e, 
wishing to withdraw her from the In- 
cestuous love of her brother Anas- 
terax, enchanted her, after having 
placed herujxm a magnificent throne. 

ISS’i'sus. [Gr. N5:«nK.] A Trojan 3 ’oath 
who accompanied ..Eneas to Italy, 
after the fall of Trov', and who is cel- 
ebrated ■for his devoted attachment 
to Eurralus- The two friends fought 
with great braveiy against the Eiitu- 
iians, but at last'’ Nisns perished in 
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attempting the rescue of his friend 
Emyalus, who had fallen into the en- 
emy’s hands. 

Kjord (n^^dfd, 46). (Scand. M^k.) 
The god of the winds, and especially 
of the north wind- [IVritten also 
N iurd-j 

^oaJfces, John o’, or John. a. | 
A tictitious character made use of j 
by lawyers iu actions of ejectment, j 
usually” coupled with the name of 
Jokn/oT Timiy Many other 

names were ^so formerly used in 
these fictitious proceeding's. John a 
Noakes and John a Styles being oft- 
en employed in this 'way, they came 
to have the appearance and reputa- 
tion of being very litigious charac- 
ters. See Doe, J*'oH^’, and Styles, 
Tom. [Written also X o k e s.] 
j®Sf- Originally the name [Noakes] 
was spelled Aten Oke and Atten Oke; 
afterward, ■when the preposition was 
contmcted, the final N adhered (as in 
some other instances) to the name of 
the tree, giving us A-Noke, subse- 
quently plurali^d into Noakes, John- 
A-Nc^es and his constant antagonist, 
John Atte Style, were formerly as well 
known in our law-courts as the re- 
doubtable John Doe and Richard Koe of 
later times. Jack Noakes and Tom Styles 
— the phrase by which we designate the 
ignoMle vulgus — are lineal dK^iendanta 
of those litigious parties. In the Middle 
A^s, the phrase John at Style was in 
<K>mmon use, to designate a plebeian ; and 
it still surviTes in the slightly altered 
farm above given.” Lower, 

A litigated point, fairly hung up;— for in- 
Btanee, whether Jb/ia o’ JToto his nose could 
Etmd. in Tom o* Sales his fece, without a tres- 
pass or not iSteme. 

TTiere is, in the present day, so little ojp- 
portuniU- of .a man of fortune and family ns- 
mg to that eminence at the bar which is at- 
tained by aiiventnrers who are m willing to 
plead for Jbim a Sblvit cs for the first noble of 
tote land, that I was early disgusted with prac- 
tioe. jSir W. Scott. 

STod, Land of. See LAzin> of Xob. 

KToddy, Tom. ) A type of fools or 

iSToodle, Tom. ) folly ; a popular des- 
ignation for any very ibolish person. 

TSToIl, Old. See Old Koll. 

Fo-Popery Eiots. (Scot-MisL) A 
name given to riots at Edinbu^h and 
Glasgow, Feb. 5, 1779 ; and in Lon- 
don, from June 2 to June 9, 1780. 


The latter were occasioned by the 
zeal of Lord George Gordon”, and 
40,000 persons are said to have taken 
part in them. In the end, 210 of the 
rioters tvere killed, and 248 were 
wounded, of whom 75 died after- 
wards in the hospitals. 

TTorman. Reconciliation- See La- 

MOUKETTE’S KlSS. 

TTor'na. A mysterious being of super- 
natural pow'-ers, in Scott’s novel of 
'“The i^irate.” 

*• The character of Noma is meant 
to be ail instance of that singular kind 
of insanity, duriug which the patient, 
while she or he retains much subtlety 
and address for . . . imposing upon oth- 
ers, is still more ingenious in endeav- 
oring to impose upon themselves.” 

Sir W. Scott. 

K'oms. [Old Xorse Nomir^ pi. of 
Aorna.] {ScnmI. Myth.) Three vir- 
gin goddesses 'who weave the woof 
of human destiny sitting by the As- 
gard root of the -world-tree” Tggdra- 
sil, -which they carefully tend. Their 
names are Urda (the past), Yerdandi 
(the present), and Skulcla (the fu- 
ture). The name is also given to 
subordinate beings, some good and 
some bad, of whom one is assigned 
to every person bom into the world, 
and determines his fate. 

Ifl’orth, Olmstoplier, or Kit. A cel- 
ebrated pseudonym adopted by Pro- 
fessor John Wilson (178^1854) in 
connection -with the famous series of 
dialogues first published in “ Black- 
wood’s Magazine ” and entitled 
“ Koctes Ambrosianse,” of which he 
was the chief author. 

IS'orth Britaiu. A popular synonym 
of Scotlamk 'which forms the north- 
ern part of the island of Britain, or 
Great Britain. 

The reviewers of Nbrf A Britain, in common, 
with the other inhabitents of the Scottish 
metropolis, enjoy some advantages, unknown, 
it is believed, to their southern brethren. 

JBdin. £ev. 

IsTorthem Apostle. See Apostle 
OP THE Nokth- 

K’orthem Athens. A name given 
to the citv’' of Edinburgh, from a fan- 
cied resemblance in its appearance to 
Athens, and in aUusion also to its lit- 
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emry and scientific institutions. See ? 
M<»l>ekn Athens, 1. j 

IS'ortlierii Bear. A popular designa- | 
titm of Kus>ia. I 

For ourbeh’*-?, we believe that in arranpnz ; 
the teriU'Tcf |ieace he [the ireueli fcmi»en)i] 
wto SIS iitiie incEned to cEp the eUwa of the i 
.Vorf/sen* /jmr as Mte ally. Ckrtet, JEjcatuiuer. j 

Northern Giant. A common desig- | 
nation of ilu>sia, in allu^^on to the i 
enormous size, the rapid growth, and | 
the immense power and re^urces of } 
that empire, which occupies the whole j 
northern yxsrtion of the eastern hem- 
isphere, from Xorw'ay to Behring’s 
Strait, and a large adjoining region 
in North America. 

It is BO Fmali delight to the lovers of troth, 
freedom, and England, to see that the Xorth- 
em Gkujt has. by dint uf tm nineh fne-w, 
suffered his once-willing prey to slip thrrmgh 
his hands. JEdin. Her. 

Northern Harlot. The Infamous. 
[Fr. Ivfamt Cat in du Xord.] A 
name given to Elizabeth Perrowna 
(1709-17011, empress of Russia, in- 
famous for her sensuality. 

Northern He-rod'o-tus. A name 
given to Snorro Smrleson {1179- 
1241), a native of Iceland, famous as 
a poet, lawgiver, and historian. He 
lived many years at the courts of 
Norway aiid Sweden, and composed 
a genera! history of the North from 
the ancient songs of the skalds, and 
from other sources. 

Northern Semiramis. See Semik- 
AMIS OF THE NoRTH- 

Northi-west Territory. (Amer. 
Jlid.) A region north-west of the 
Ohio River, hounded on the north by 
a line touching the southern bound- 
ary of lakes Erie and Michigan, and 
on the w^est by the Mississippi River. 
After the war of the Revolution, it 
was ceded to the federal government 
by the States owning or laying claim 
to it. A bill for its organization w’as 
passed, in 1787, by the continental 
congress, which immediately began 
to exercise JE^i^dietion over the terri- 
tory ; but its full or complete organi- 
zation did not take place until IT^. 
See Western Reserve. 

j^&r^tnn-be'g^ A name formerly giv- 


en to some now unknown subarctic 
portion of North Aiiu^rica. 

Nuw, fifjiu the north 
or yorumy^ffa, and t!.u ‘Sainw.d i-hore, 
Bun-uu,- iiifcir brazeii dungeon, armed with 
iee 

And i-in ;w and hail, and Fti >rmy gu^t and flaw, 
B(»rea.*, and Lat'iai-, and ArpAteH Ion A 
And Thmciak, rend the wiKids, and s-eas npn 
turn. Mon. 

Nor'v^. The name of an aged j-ica.*? 
ant and his son, in Home's tragedy 
of “■ liouglas.” 

The reflection j^rhap* remintled him that 
be had better, like young yorroT^ father, 
“increase his febire.” Mclem. 

Norway, Maid of. See Maii> of 
Nokw'at. 

Novaiis (no-vt^lis). A pseudonyin 
of Friedrich von Hardeii^rg (1772- 
1801 }, a distinguished German liite- 
rattur and poet. 

No-ven'si-deg, or No-veii'sl-l§§. 
[Lat. new, and hmdtre, to 

settle.] (Bam, Myth ) A name given 
by the ancient Romans to the new 
g^s received from abroad, in distinc- 
tion from the Indigetes, or native 
gods. Some have thought that the 
first part of the word was from ntirtmj 
nine, and have asserted that the 
Novensides were nine gods to whom 
Jupiter gave permission to hurl his 
thunderbolts- But this opinion seems 
not to be supported by emdence. 

Nox, [Lat.] (Or, ^ Bom. 

Goddess of night; one of the most 
ancient of the deities. By her brotlier 
Erebus, she became the mother of 
jEther (air) and l>ies (day). 

NubThles, Kit (nub^blz). A char- 
acter in Dickens’s “Old Curiosity 
Shop.” 

Number Nip. The same as B^emM^, 
the famous mountain goblin of Ger- 
manv. His histoiv' is told by Musaiis 
in his “ Popular Slee Rube- 

ZAHL. 

Nun of Kent, See Holy Maib of 
Ejest. 

Nu^ii-el (9). [Another form of Uriel 
See Uriel.] In the Rabbinical my- 
thology, the name of an angel who 
presided over hailstorms. 

Nut-brown Maid. The subject of a 
celebrated English ballad of the same 
name, of uncertain date and origin ; 
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a perfect female character, exposed, I 
like Boccaccio's Griselda, to the se- 
verest trials, submittinj^ without a j 
murmur to UDmerited cruelty, dis- i 
anuing a tormentor by gentleness j 
and patience, and, liiially. recom- i 
pensed for her virtues^ by transports 
rendered more exquisite by her sui- 
fering. 

j®=-The most ancient form in which 
the ballad is now exttut is in Arnold's 
“Chronicle." the earlie.-'t edition of which 
is thought to nare been printed in 
It Seems to have been long forgotten, but 
was at length brought to notice bv Percy, 
who include 1 it in hi*^ lleliques of An- i 
cient English Poetry.*^ This ballad h^ | 
been mcnlemized by Prior, who entitled it | 
“ Henry and E nma," supposing it to 
have b^n founded on the histoiy of Lonl i 
Clifford, the “ Shepuerd Lord.” See 
Shepheeo Lobb. 

Ifutmeg State. A popular name, in 
America, for the State rtf Connecticut, 
the inhabitants of which have such 
a reputation for shrewdness that they 


have been jocosely accused of palm- 
ing ott* wooden nutmegs on unsus- 
pecting purchasers, instead of the 
genuine article. 

N'yin- A follower of Falstaff, and 
an arrant rogue, in Shakespeare''s 
“Merry Wives of Windsor.” 

To nhn is an old word, still com- 
mon among thieves, meaning to pilfer, 
to steal. 

The reader may expect me to explain the 
motives why I have so long perbisted in dis- 
claiming the -worlcs of which I .1111 iutww:it- 
ing. To this it would be difficult to ^ve any 
other reply save that of Coriwral It 

was the author’s humor or caprice for the 
time. ‘Sir JF. Scoii. 

iKTymplLS. [Lat. y^gmphce, Gr. Nua«f>a;i-] 
( Gr. 4' Rom. ^fyth.) Goddesses of an 
inferior rank, inhabiting the sea, 
rivers, lakes, fountains, woods, trees, 
mountains, &:c., and having special 
names according to the nature of 
the place in w’hich they dwell; as, 
Oceanids, Naiads, Dryads, Hamadry- 
ads, Oreads, &c. 
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O-an'n^. {Enstem Myth,) A Baby- I 
Ionian god represented as a monster, i 
lialf man and half hsh. He lived i 
ainong.'.t men during the daytime, i 
instructing them in the use of letters, | 
and in the arts and sciences ; but at ^ 
night he retired to the sea. 

ObadiaJh. The name of a servant in 
Sterne's Life and Opinions of Tris- 
tram ShandVj Gent.’' 

Obemaajm (oTjef-man). The tide of i 
a novel by Etienne Pivert de Senan- 
cour (177f)-1844j), and the name of 
the hero, who is a personification of 
moral elevation unaccompanied by 
geniu>, a man of feeling tortured by 
the «ibsence not only of the means oV 
action, but of all stimulus to it. 

0T>er-6ii,or 0b'er-6n. { Fairy M^h.) 
Tbe king of the fairies- He is the elf- 
in dwarf Eiberiih^ or whose 

name became A^nm or Aubemm in 
Ereiich, and subsequently in English 
Obei'itn. He was represented as en- 
dowed with magical pf>wers, and with 
the qualities of a good and upright 
monarch, rewarding those who prac- 
ticed truth and honesty, and punish- 
ing those who acted otherwise. He 
and Titania, his wife, are fabled to 
have inhabited India, and to have 
crossed die seas to Northern Europe 
to dance by the light of the morm. 
He is familiar to all readers of Shake- 
speare, and has been made the sub- 
ject of a romantic poem by Wieland, 
having this name as its title. 

** Xar, but I must see the riders,” ansTrered j 
"Wamiiii “ perhaps they are cwne from Fairy- | 
land a mesMge firom King Chemn” 

SirW.Sc&tL 

And play the graceless robber m 
Tour grave-eyed bitufeer Cfeerm. 

Ldgh 

O-bi'dah. The subject of an allegoiy 
by Dr. Johnson, in the Rambler ’’ 
(No. 65), which relates the adven- 
tures and misfortunes of a young man 
during the journey of a "day, and is 
designed as a picture of human life. 

O-bid'I-mit. A fiend mentioned by 


Shakespeare (^‘Lear,” a. ir., sc. 1) 
as provoking men to the gratification 
of lust. See F libbebtigibbet, 1. 

Cy Cataract, Jehu. A sobriquet given 
to John Neal !b. 1793), a vei^atile 
American author, on account of his 
impetuosity; adopted by' him in some 
of iiis works as a pseudooym. 

Occidente, Maria dell* (mS-re4 del 
ot-che-denda, 102). A pseudonym 
adopted by' Mrs. Maria (Gowen) 
Brooks (1705-1845), an American 
'writer, whom Southey pronoiiiiced 
‘■“the most impassioned and most 
imaginative of all pf»etesse«.'’ She 
is best known as the author of 
“• Zophiel, or The Bride of Seven.” 

O-ce^-nS. The name of an imag- 
inary' country' de^cri^»ed by James 
Harrington (*1611-1677) in*a politi- 
cal romance bearing the same title, 
arid illustrating the author’s idea of 
a model commonwealth. 

0-ee'|;-md8. [Lat. Oceanldes^ Gr. 
*£l<ceavib€?.j { Gr. ^ Jit/M. Mytlu) 
Nymphs </ the ocean, said to be three 
thousand in number; daughters of 
Ocean us. 

O-oe'S-nua. [Gr. ’OiceaKw?.] ( Gr. ^ 
Jhmi. Myth.) The god of the great 
salt river whkh, in the ancient cos- 
mogoEy“, was thought to encompass 
the"” whfJe earth. He was the sim of 
Coelus and Terra, the husband of 
Tethys, and the father of the rivers 
and ocean-nymiphs- 

O'chil-taree, EdTe. An old 'wander- 
ing beggar, garrulous and kind- 
hearted, who performs a prominent 
psLit in Sir 'Walter S«>tfs novel of 
The AntiquaiT.” 

CyCoii'n^’s TaiL A nickname given, 
in England, after the passage of the 
Reform Bill (in 1832), to a parlia- 
mentary body voting together under 
the leadership of Daniel O’Connel!, 
the eelelmated Irish agitator. 

O^din. (Sramd. 3f^h.} The supreme 
and omniscient ruler cf the universe. 
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tlie king of gods and men, and the 
reputed progenitor of the Scandi- 
na\'ian kings. He corresponds Ixjth 
to the Jupiitr and the d/o/ s of classi- 
cal mythology. As god of war, he 
holds his court in Valhalla, surround- 
ed by all brave warriors who have 
fallen in battle, and attended by two 
favorite wolves, to whom he gives his 
share of food; for he himself lives 
on wine alone. On his shoulders 
he carries two ravens, Hugin (mind) 
and Munin (memory), whom he dis- 
patches every day to bring him news j 
of all that is doing throughout the | 
world- He has three great treasures ; j 
namely, Sleipnir, an eight -footed | 
horse of marvelous swiftness; Gung- 
nir, a spear, which never fails to 
strike what it is aimed at; and Draup- 
nir, a magic ring, which ever%' ninth 
night drops eight other rings of 
equal value. At Ragnarc k, Odin will 
be swallowed up by the w’olf Fenrir. 
[Called also and by a great 

many other names.] 

The German tribes worshiped Odin 
under the name of Woden ^ or Wuotan. 
The fourth day of the week, Wednesday 
(/. Wotien's day), was sacred to him. 

O-doh'er-tj?-, Mor'gam, Sir. A 
pseudonym of Dr. William Magiim 
(1793-1842), a frequent contributor 
to Blackwood's ^Magazine” and to 
“Fraser's Magazine," an<l an inter- 
locutor in the “ iStoctes Ambrosianae.” 

O’Dowd, Cornelius. The pseudo- 
nym of a writer in “Blackwood’s 
Magazine;"' generally believed to 
be Charles James Lever, the Irish 
novelist- 

Odur (oMobf). {S-arid. Mifth.) The 
name of Freyja’s husband- He 
abandoned his"^ wife f»n her loss of 
youth and beauty, and was punished 
Dv being changed into a statue. See 
Feeyja. 

O-dys'se^. [Gr. ’OSwo-ev?.] The 
Greek form of Ulysses, See Ulys- 
ses. 

CEd^-pus- [Gr. OiStVov?.] (Gr. 
Mmi. Mgth.) A king of Thebes, the 
son of Laius and Jocasta. He solved 
the riddle <»f the .“^pliinx, unwittingly 
killed his own father and married his 


mother, who bore him four children. 
When the incest was discovered 
Jocasta hung her.self, and (Edipua 
went mad, and put out his own eyes. 
See Sphlsx. 

CE'neus. [Gr. Oir«? 5 .] ( Gr. f Horn. 
Mifth. ) A king of Calydon, in ^EtoUa, 
and the father of el eager, Tydeus, 
Dejanira, &c. See Meleager. 

CB-no’iie. [Gr- oivtiiviQ.^ ( Gr. Rom. 
Myth.) A Phrv’gian munph beloved 
and married by Paris, who afterward 
deserted her for Helen. Tennyson 
has chosen CEnone as the subject of 
one of his minor poems. See Paris. 

CE-no'pi-Sn. [Gr. Oa'cmtor.] ( Gr. f 
Rom. Myth.) A king of Chios, and 
the father of Merope. The giant 
Orion was a suitor for the hand of 
Merope, but, as CEnopion constantly 
deferred their marriage, Orion once, 
when intoxicated, offered her vio- 
lence. For this CEnopion blinded 
him, while a.-^Ieep, and expelled him 
from the island. He afterward re- 
covered his sight, and returned to 
Chios seeking revenge ; but CEnopion 
was not to be found, his friends hav- 
ing concealed him. See Okiox. 

O'gier le Danois (Iti dd^na'). [It. 
Ujjyero., O[,(jero. Oyyieu., Lat- Of^e- 
WzM!.] The hero of an ancient French 
romance, whose story is probably a 
contribution i'rom the stores of I^or- 
man tradition, Flolger, or CHger, 
Danske being the national hero of 
Denmark. He tigures in Ariosto’s 
“Orlando Furioso,” and other ro- 
mantic tales and poems. 

JKi* “ According to some authorities, 
his surname was bestowed on him be- 
cause he came from Denmark ; others say 
that he took it after having conquered 
that country ; while others again . . . 
say that Ogier was a Sarac en who turned 
Christian, and as they wrote to him from 
home, Tu es damn^ [You are dami ed], 
for having changed his religion, the 
French barons called him in jest, Ogier 
jDawnc, and he himself insisted on. 
being so calletl. when he was chris- 
tened- This surname agrees with the 
aasertion that he was condemned by 
Charlemagne.’’ Panizzi. Keightley ad- 
vances the opinion that Ogier is the Ilelgi 
of the Edda. and in this view Panizzi 
himself concurs. 
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O'gle-by, Iiord A super- j 

annual ed |>eer who affeuts gayety and | 
the gracc'^ of youth, but is withal l 
kiiid-hearted and i*enevoient ; a char- - 
aeler in the coniudy of the Clandc'^- ' 
tine ^Marriage,"'’ by Garrick and the | 
elder Colman. 

0*Grr6at', Jolm (or Joiumy Groat), j 
A name which occurs in the phrase ; 
“ John D’Oroat’s House,'’ U'*ed to i 
designate an ancient building for- I 
merly situated on Duncaiisby Head, | 
remarkable rim being the most north- i 
eriy point in Great Britain. John ■ 
of Groat, or Groot, and his brothers, i 
were originally from Holland, and j 
are said to have settled here about 
1489. According to tradition, the 
house was of an octagonal shape, 
being one room with eight windows 
and eight doors, to admit eight mem- 
bers of the family, the heads of eight 
different branches of it. to prevent 
their quarrels for precedence at table, 
which on a previous occasion had 
well-nigh proved fatal. Each came 
in, by this contrivance, at his own 
door,' and all sat at an octagonal 
table, at which, of course, there was 
no chief place, or head. 

Heax, I^and o’ Cakes and blither Scots, 

Trae Maidenkirk to John o’ Groafs, 

Jf there ’s a hole in a’ your coats, 

I rede ye tent it; 

A chiel ’a amane tou takiji’ notes. 

And, faith, he ’ll prent iL Bums. 

[Gr. ’Qytryta-] { Gr. if Rtm. 
Mijih.) * An island in the Mediter- 
ranean, or, according to some, in the 
great Western Gcean; the abode of ^ 
Galypso* It pre.sented such a scene 
of sylvan beauty as charmed even 
hlercury, one of the dwellers on 
Olympus. See Calypso. 

Old Bags. A nickname given to John 
Scott, Lord Eldon {1751-X8-38K lord 
chancellor of England for twenty live 
years. He was so very cautious of 
clelivering a hasty judgment, that he ; 
always expressed' his doubts, and was j 
accustomed to take all the papers 
of complicated CMse^ home with him ^ 
in different bags; hence the name. ^ 
According to another acDount, he was 
so called from the large and richly 
embroidered bag in which the great 
seal of England Is canied — or sup- 


posed to be carried — before the lord 
chancellor when he pri»c*eeds to take 
his seat on tiie judicial bench or on 
the woolsack. 

Ynu found them all in g'rK;>d m¥or? How 
dr«s O/tf hh'ik? And tlic* worthy Doctor 
[L<i>rd Sirimoutlij? I hopi- year®, »>ii lightly oa 
mat lofty fabric. S</ci€* jlmjro^iamce. 

Old Bendy. A cant name for the 
Devil. 

Old Bo'^. [Probably a comiptlon 
of the Slavonic name of the 

Deity.] A nurserv' ghost or demon, 
whose name. like that of Lilith, was 
formerly used to frighten children. 
[ W ritten also B o g e 3"-] 

This man . . . has a friendly heart (al- 
though some wiseacres have painted him as 
black as and you may trust wliat he 

says. TlkacJtem^. 

OldTiuci:, Jonathan. A whimsical 
virtuoso, who gives name to Scott's 
novel of ** The Antiquary.” He is 
devoted to the study and accumu- 
lation of old coins and medals, and 
indeed every’ kind of Roman relics, 
and is sarcastic, irritable, and, from 
earh’ disappointment in love, a misog- 
ynist, but humorous, kind-hearted, 
and faithful to his triends. [Galled 
also J/an&dajyis.] 

4®** The character of Jonatban Old- 
bnek. in the ‘Antiquary,’ was partly 
founded on an old friend of my youth . . . , 
hut I thought I had so completely dis- 
guised the likens, that it could iM>t 
be recc^nized by any one now alive. I 
was mistaken. . . . The reader is not 
to suppo-^, however, tli&t my kte re- 
spected friend rese-nibled Mr. Oldbuek, 
either in his jwligree, or the history 
imputetl to the i*Ieal yiersonapre. ... An 
excellent temper, with a slight degree of 
Fnb»cid humor : learning, wit, and droll- 
ery, the more poignant that thev were a 
little marked by the pecollarides of an 
old tmcbelor: a soundnM of thought, 
rendered more forcible by an occarioml 
quaintn^^? erf expression, — were. I con- 
ceive, the only qualitfe? in which the 
creature of my imagination resembled 
my benevotent and excelk-nt old frfend-’* 
Sir Wl SrMt. 

How Touch good might we have done,_ if we 
had hrf &e looking-over and i»efbcHiiz 3 ii| of 
the chaos in wMcIi Mr. OMtmri found him- 
self jnrt at the moment, so ijgoaizing to the 
aathrer, when he knows that the patience of 
Mb victim Is mrins away, and fears it will be 
miite gone before be mri lay his hand on the 
ctarm whSch is to fix Mm a hopeless listener! 

JTiMesemd Qaaries. 
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Old Bullion. A sobriquet conferred 
on Colonel Thomas Hart Benton 
(178:^1858), a distinguished Amer- 
ican statesman, on account ot* his ad- 
vocacy of a gold and silver currency 
as the true remedy for the financial 
embarrassments in which the United 
States were involved, aiter the expi- 
ration of the charter of the national 
bank, and as the only pro|>er medium 
for government disbursements and 
receipts. 

Old Clootie. See Ault) Cixxitie. 

Old Colony. A name fxnpularly given 
to that pfjrtion of Massachusetts in- 
cluded within the original limits of 
the Plymouth colony, which was 
formed at an earlier date than the 
colony of Massachusetts Bay- In 
16!>2,*the two colonies were united in 
one province, bearing the name of 
the fatter, and, at the formation of 
the Federal Union, became the State 
of Massachusetts. 

Old Countsiy. A term usually applied, 
in the United States, to the British 
Isles ; sometimes restricted to Ireland- 

Old Dessauer (des-sou'er). A so- 
briquet given to Leopold, prince of 
Anhalt- Des>au {lt;Tt>-1747), distin- 
guished as the creator of the Prussian 
anny. See Mentor. 

Old Dominion. A popular name for 
the State of Virginia. The origin of 
this term has lieen differently ac- 
counted for by different writers*. The 
following explanation is the most 
plausible of all, and is probably the 
true one. 

j^r “ Tn Captain John Smith’s ‘ His- 
tory of Viiginiii,’ edition of 1629, there is 
a map of the settlements of Virginia, 
which, at that time, included New Eng- 
land, as well as every other psirt of the 
British settlements in America He there 
cads our present Tii^nia ‘ Ouid Virginia,’ 

— the word o W being so spelt at that time, 

— in contradistinction to the New Eng- 
land colony, which is callewl ‘ New Vir- 
ginia.’ Here, then, we have the word 
‘ onld," the distinctive word of the title. 
Now, we know, that, from the settlement 
of the colony to the Revolution, every act 
of parliament, every letter of the king to 
the governor, always designated Virginia 
as the * Colony and Domimnn ’ of Vir- 
ginia. Here is found the other word ; 


and the change in common talk frcm 
* Oald Virginia ’ to ‘ Old Dominion ’ was 
«isy, imperceptible, and almost inevita- 
ble,” Historical Magazine, iii. 319. 
What means the Old Dominion i fTnth she 
forgf»t the day 

When o’er lier conquered valleys swept the 
Briton’s steel array ? Whittier, 

Old Ddu'ro (9). A sobriquet conferred 
upon the Duke of Wellington, on 
account of his passage of the Douro, 
May 11, 1809, by which he surprised 
Mai^hal Soult, and put him to Sight. 

Old Ebony. See Ebony. 

OldEox. \Yr, Le Vitvx Renard.'] A 
nickname given to Marshal Soult 
(1769-1851 ), by the soldiers under his 
command, on account of his remarka- 
ble strategic abilities and fertility of 
resources. 

Old Gentleman. In some parts of 
England, a familiar name of the 
Devil. 

Old Glory. A name popularly given, 
in the United States, to the national 
flag, — the star-spangled banner.” 

Old Gobbo. See Gobbo, Old. 

Old Grimes. The subject of a popular 
ballad by Albert G. (Ireene (b. 1802), 
an American poet. Tl e name seems 
to have originated with Grabhe. It 
is the title of one of his metrical 
tales. 

Old Grog. A nickname given by the 
sailors in the British navy to Admiral 
Edwartl Temon {1681r-1757). on ac- 
count of his wearing a grogram cloak 
in foul weather. They ” afterward 
transferred the abbreviated term gray 
to a mixture of rum, gin, or other 
spirituous liquor, with -water. — a 
kind of beverage first introduced by 
the admiral on board ship. 

Old Harry. A vulgar name for the 
Devil. [Called also Lord Hnn-ySl 
It has been suggested C* Note® and 
Queries.” xii. 229) that this appellation 
comes from the Scandinavian Hari or 
Hrrra {equivalent to the German Herr)^ 
names of Odin, who came in time (like the 
other deities of the Northern mythology) 
to be degraded from his rank of a god to 
that of a fiend or evil spirit. Accordii^ 
to Henley, the hireute honors of the Satan 
of the ancient religious stage procured 
him the name Old Hairy,” corrupted 
into “ Old Harry.” 
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Old Hickory. A sobriquet conferred : 
upon General Andrew Jackson, in : 
1813, by the soldiers under his com- ' 
maud. 

j^- The name vf Old Hickory ' was j 
not an instantaneous inspiration, but a 
growth. First of all, the remark was ; 
made bj »onie Mjldier, who whs struck 1 
with his commamier’s pedestrian pow- I 
ers, that the general was ‘■tough.’ Next j 
it was observ€Ki . . , that he was * tough as j 
hickory.' Then he was caMed ‘ Hickory.’ j 
lastiy, the affectionate adjectire *old' • 
was prefixed, and the general thenceforth 
rejoiced in tae eompletcNi nickname, nsm- 
allj’ the first-won honor of a great com- 
mander," Pratnn. According to another 
account, the name sprung Irom his hav- 
ing. on one occasion, set hi.s men an ex- 
ample of endurance by feeding on hiek- 
oiy-nut», when tlfe>titute of supplies. 

True, sarelv; as all obaervation and survey 
of mankind from China to Peru, from Nebu- 
chadnezzar to OW Hickory, will testify ! 

Carlyle. 

Old Humphrey. A pseudonym of i 
George 3If»gridge (d. 1854), o? Lon- I 
don, author of numerous religious ' 
books and essays, intended especiallv 
for the young, which have enjoyed an 
extensive popularity. 

Old Hunkers. A nickname applied 
to the ultra-conservative portion of 
the Democratic f^rty in the Ignited 
States, and especially in the State of 
New York, it is said to have been 
intended to indicate that those to 
whom it was given had an appetite 
for a large ** hunk ” of the spoils. 

Old Ironsides. A title popularly con- 
ferred upon the United States irigate 

Constitution,” which was launched 
at Boston, Sept. 20, 1707, and Ls still 
(18i>5) in the service. She became 
greatly celebrated on account of the 
prominent |>art she took in the bora- 
banlment of Tripoli, in 181)4, and for 
die galkntry displayed by her officers 
and men during the* War of 1812. 

“ In the course of two jeturs and 
nine months f J niy, 1812, to Mwnrh, 1815 
this ship had bera in three actions, bsad 
been twice cridcaly chased, ami had cap- 
tured five vessels of war. two of which 
were Mgate. and a third frigate-huilt. 
In all her service, . - - her good fortune 
was remarkable. She never was dte- 
masted, mver got ashore, and scarcely 
ever suiteroi any of the usual accidents 


of the sea. Though m often in battle, no 
very serious slaughter ever took place on 
b«trd her. One of her eom 0 muder.s was 
wounded, and lour of her lieu tenants had 
been killed, two on her own decks, and 
two in the * Intrepid : * but. on the whole, 
her entire career had been that of what is 
nsnally called "a lucky ship,* Her fer- 
tune, however, may perhaps be explained 
in the simple feet, that she hiwl alw.nys 
been well commanded- In her two iMt 
cruises, she had prolmWy pf»ses5«d zs 
fine a crew as ever manned » frigate. 
They were prineijvilly from New Eng- 
land ; and it has Iteera snitl of them that 
they were almost qualified to fight the 
ship without her olScers." 

James Ftntmorf Cooper. 

Old X^y of Threadneedle Slareet. 
A cant name iu Loudon for the Bank 
1 of England, whicii is situated in. 
Threadneedle Street. 

Old Man EDL^nent. An expres.«iott 
made u.*^ of by Milton, in his tenth. 
S4unier, in allusion to Isocrates, and 
verv generally applied, iu America, 
to John Quincy Adams 1 1767-1 848)^ 
sixth president of the United States- 

When that dislumest virttay 
At Ch®TOBea. fiital to liberty, 

Killed witii report that old mcm. eloquent. 

Milton. 

Old Man of the Mountaixi- [Arab. 

1. An Eastern ti- 
tle first applied to the Imaum Has- 
san Ben - Sabbah - el - Homairi, who 
founded a formidable dynasty in 
Syria, A. D. HMl. He wa-s the prince 
or chief of a sect of the Mohammedans, 
which in the West acquired the name 
of Assassins. His residence was in 
the mountain fastnesses of Syria. 
The name was also given to his seven 
succesH^rs. At the ck»se of the twelfth 
cenmr}% the Mongols put an end to 
the dynasty. 

2. l4 name popularly given, in the 
United States, to a remarkable nat- 
ural formation on Profile Mountain, 
one of the mountains of the Franconia 
range, in New Hampshire. It con- 
sists of a projecting rock, elevated 
about ICMK) feet above the plain, and, 
viewed at a certain angle, bears a 
wonderful resemblance to the human 
faee. 

Old Maji of the Sea. In the “ Ara- 
bian Nights’ Entertainments,’’ a 
monster encoantered by Sindbad the 
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Sailor, in Ms fifth voyage. He man- | 
aged to fasten himself upon the shoul- | 
ders of Sindbad s(» tirail y that he could 
not be dislodged by the* utmost efibrts , 
of his unfortunate victim ; but, after ; 
carTying Mm about for a long time, 
Sindbad at last succeeded in intoxi- 
cating him, and efiected his CvScape. 
See Sindbad the Sailok. 

He has powers of boring beyond ten of the 
dnlleat of ail n«>ssible d*«tora,— s»tuck like a 
limpet to a n>ck, — a perfect double of the Old 
Man of the iSea, whom I take to haye been the 
greatest bore on record. &r W, Scott. 

It is quite cruel that a poet cannot wander 
through his regions of enchantment, without 
having a critic for ever, like the Old .¥aH of 
the Sea, upon his bock. T. Jfoore, 

In the life of Friedrich Wilhelm there is 
now to be discovered as little of human inter- 
est or pathos as could well be imagined of any 
life so nrar our own times. He is a horrible 
Old Mum of the Sea for our Sindbad to cany. 

Christ. £xatH.iner. 

Old Mortality. A character and the 
title of a novel by Sir Walter Scott. 
The name is said to have been a 
sobriquet popularly conferred upon 
one Eobert Paterson, the traditions 
concerning whom are related in the 
story, and who is described as a re- 
ligious itinerant of the latter half of 
die last century, frequenting country 
church-yards, and the graves of the I 
Covenanters, in the south of Scot- 
land, and wliose occupation consisted 
in clearing the moss from the gray 
tombstones, renewing with his chisel 
the halMefaced inscriptions, and re- 
pairing the emblems of death with 
which the monuments were adorned. 

Evm Capeisrue — whfwe busiiiess is to be- 
little all that i« tnily gn^ it, ami especially to 
efiSice th«tiHe names 'which am apw'fCiated with 
hufiian Hbertv, while, like another Old Mor- 
talitff, he furbishes the tomle.tones of royal 
mistresses — is yet eonstraine*! to bear witn'e*® 
to the p>pularity and influence which Frank- 
lin achieved- Chevies Summr. 

Old Hicl:. A vulgar and ancient 
name for the Devil, derived from that 
of the Xeck, or Nikr, a dangerous 
•water-demon of the Scandinavian 
popular mythology. “The British 
pilor,” says Scott,’ “ who fears noth- 
ing else, confesses his terrors for this 
terrible being, and believes him the 
author of almost all the various 
calamities to which the precarious 
life of a seaman is so continually 
exposed.” Butler, the author of 
“ Hudibras,” erroneously derives the 


term from the name of Nicolo Mao- 
chiavelli. 

Old Holl- An epithet contemptuously 
applied to Oliver Cromwell by his 
contemporaries. 

Nay, Old Soil., "whobe bones were dug up 
and iiuug in chains here at home, has not he, 
too got to be a \ ery respectable grim bronze- 
figure, of whom England seems proud rather 
timn otherwise/ dvlyle. 

Old ISTortli State. A popular desig- 
nation of the State of North Carolina. 

Old One. See Auld Ane. 

Old Public Functionary. A sobri- 
quet sometimes given to James Bu^ 
chan an, fifteenth president of the 
United States. He first applied the 
expression to himself, in his Annual 
^Message to congress in the year 
3859. Sometimes humorously ab- 
breviated 0. P. Bb 

-‘This ad-vice proceeds firom the 
heart of an o^d public functionary^ "whose 
service commenced in the last genera- 
tion, among the wise and conservative 
statesmen of that day, now nearly all 
passed away, and •whose first and dear^t 
earthly ■wish is to leave Ms country tran- 
quil, prosperous, united, and powerful.” 

James Buchanan. 

Old Put, A nickname given, by the 
soldiers under his command, to Israel 
Putnam (1718-1790), a major-general 
in the war of the American Revolu- 
tion. 

Old HdwTey. A nickname given to 
Charles II., who •w'as lamous for his 
amours. Old Rowley was a famous 
stallion in his majesty’s stud. 

Moving back towards her couch, fshe] 
asked, “ Who is there'/” “O/d liotclcyhim- 
self, iiiadim,” Raid the king, euterhig the 
apartment with his usual air of easv com- 
posure. Sir If". Scott. 

Old Scratch.. A jocular and ancient 
term for the Devil, supposed to be a 
corruption of Skratti., Schrnt, or 
a demon of the old Korth- 
em mythology. 

Old Stars. A sobriquet given by the 
men of his command to General 
Ormsby McKnight Mitchel (1810- 
3882), of the American army, on ac- 
count of his distinguished reputation 
and attainments as an astronomer. 

Oldstyle, J'ouathan. A fum deplume 
of Washington Irving, under which 
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lie contributed, in 1802, to the 
“ Morning Chronicle,'" a democratic 
journal ox New i’orK city. 

OM Wagon. A sobriquet often given, 
in America, to the irigate “ L nited 

* JStateh," which was launched at Phil- 
adelphia in 17 ill, and was arterward 
rebmit on the original model. tShe 
got her nickname, previously to the 
War of 1812, froai her dull sailing 
qualities, winch were subs.equently 
very much improved. 

Old World. A name popularly given 
to the Eastern Hemisphere alter the 
di^covery of America in i4b2. 

Ol'i-faimt, ISrig'eL The hero of Sir 
Walter Scott’s novel, “ The Fortunes 
of Nigel.’’ [Otherwise called 
(jknmrLch.l 

Olimpia (o-l€m.^pe-S). The ladv-Iove 
and wife of Bireno, in Anosto’s 
‘■‘Orlando Furio^o;” represented as 
equally uncomproLaising in her love 
and in her hate. 

Olindo (o-leiFdo). The hero of a 
celebrated epi'>ode Tasso’s epic 
poem, “Jerusalem Delh ’red.” See 
SOFRO.XIA. 

Oliver. [It. Olivieri^ OUmero^ UUvie^, 
ITliriert J 1. One ol the Twelve 
Peers or Charlemagne. See Row- 
land. [Written also Olivier.] 

2. A son of Sir Rowland de Bois, 
in Shakespeare's “ As You Like It,’” 

O-liv'i-S. A rich countess, in Shake- 
si>eare’s “ Twelfth Night.’* 

Olli-pod, Comet. A w'himsical 
aptithecary. in Col man’s “ Poor Gen- 
tleman,’’ who is also a cornet in the 
Association Corps of Cavaln*. He 
is noted for “his jumble of* physic 
and shooting.” 

O-lym^pus. [Gr. "OAiffiw^cK-] A moun- 
tain about 6D-00 feet hl^, between 
Macedonia and Thessaly, on the sum- 
mit of which Vulcan was fabled to 
have built a walled town as a resi- 
dence for Jupiter and the other heav- 
enly gods, and a convenient placo 
of assembly for the gods who dwelt 
on the earth and in the sea. 

Omnibus Bill. A name popularly 
^ven, in America, to a 'Csompromi^ 


act originally introduced in the sen- 
I ate of the L* nited States by Henry 
I Clay, on the 2.uh of Janiiasy, 1850, 

! from the circum.-tance ihat ’ several 
! measuies, entirely distinct in their 
' object, were embodied m one bill. 

; The most impxrtaiit stipulations of 
; this act were those providing lor the 
' adml.^sion of Calhonua into the Union 
I a.', a State with its anti-slavery con- 
; stitution, for the admission of Utah 
I and New Mexico as Territories with 
! no mention of slavery, for the aboli- 
tion of the slave-trade in the District 
of Columbia, and for the moro certain 
lenditiou of fugitive slaves- The bill 
did not become a law in the form in 
1 which it was tir.d presented, but the 
object aimed at by Mr. Clay was ac- 
complished the passage of separate 
acts. 

I Oni^pli^le. [Gr. *OjLt<j&>dA7j.j ( Gr. ^ 

I Jiom. A queen of Lydia to 

i whom diercules was sold for three 
1 veai^ for murdering Iphitus- The 
I liero fell in love with her, and for a 
I time led an effeminate life iii her so- 
I ciety, spinning wool, and wearing 
I the garments of a woman, while Om- 
! phale donned his lion’s sMn. 

1 Only, Tbe. [Ger. De?* Emzif^e.J A 
title affectionately applied "by the 
Germans to their admired poet and 
romanci^t, Jean Paul Friedrich Rich- 
ter UT6S-1825), on account of the 
■ unique character of his writings and 
I genius. 

I "‘■Not without reasoa iaTe his 

I panogvirists uamed him Jt-au Paul der 
I JEinaage, ‘ Jeau Paul the Only : ^ io one 
senjse or the other, dither as prai'^e or 
I ce-'sure, his critics also must adopt this 
j epithet ; for surelv, ia the whole circle of 
’ literature we look in vain for his |mr- 
1 allel.” Cari^k. 

Only Aretino, Tb,e. See Auetino, 
The Only. 

I O-piteTi-a for o-feeUyt). The heroine 
of Shakespeare’s tragedy of “ Ham- 
I let.” She is beloved by flamlet, who, 
I during his real or assiimed madness, 
I treats her with undeserved and angry 
I -iriolenee, and who afterward, in a tit 
I of inconsiderate rashness, kills her 
ftither, the old Pokmius, by mistake, 
i The terrible shock ^ven to her mind 
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by these erents completely shatters 
her intellect, and she comes to her 
death bj' accidental drowning. 

O. P. Biot. ['Chat is, Old Prices Riot.] 
The common de.'-igiiation of a jmpular 
disturbance whicti took place at the 
opening of the new Covent-Garden 
I'heater in London, on the 17th of 
September, 18bJ,and which grew out 
of an advance in the rates of admis- 
sion. The play was Macbeth,” and, 
firom the ri.-'iiig of the curtain until 
its fall, not a single word from the 
stage could be heard in any part of 
the hfmse. The concurrence of the 
whole audience — many of them being 
pereons w’ell known and of some con- 
sideration in the city — gave a furi- 
ous and determined party in the pit 
courage to proceed, and great dara^e 
was done in pit, boxes, and galleries. 
Por many nights in succession, the 
audience, tw strong to be controlled, 
continued their demand, and renewed 
their depredations, while the mana- 
gers seemed, mi their part, resolved 
not to give way; but in the end they 
yielded. This contest, ’which ha^ 
continued for nearly three months, 
was terminated on the 10th of De- 
cember. 

Ops. ( <7r. if Ram. Myth.) A goddess 
of plenty, fertility, and power, the 
wife of Saturn, and the patroness of 
husbandry; identical with Cybtle, or 
MJiea. 

Optic, Oliver. A pseudonym adopted 
by William T. Adams, an American 
writer of juvenile works. 

Oraele, Sir. A name which occurs in 
Shakespeare’s ‘’Merchant of Venice” 
(a. i, sc. 1), ill the expression, — 

“ I pm Sir Oracle, 

And, vheB I ope my lips, let no dog bark.” 
In the first folio, the "words are, I 
am, sir, an Oracle,” which is proba- 
bly the true reading. 

Well, Sir Oracle, you tliat haTe laid so 
many schemes to supplant this she-wolf of 
Gam, wliere are all your contrivances now? 

Sir W. Scott. 

Mouthy gentlemen are all Sir Oracles; and 
where they are, no dogs must bark nor violets 
be cried. Soda. 

Oracle of the Holy Bottle. See 
Holy Bottle, Oilvcle of the. 


Orange-Peel. A nickname given bj 
the Iris-h to Sir Robert Peel (178^ 
1850 j, at the time of his holding the 
oince of Chief becretary tor Ireland 
(1812-1818), on account of the strong 
anti -Catholic spirit which he dis- 
played, and which was characteristic 
of ‘the Protestant association, called 
— after Williaiu IIL, Prince of Orange 
— the “Orange Socieh’.” In 1829, 
how'ever, — his opinions on this sub- 
ject having, in the mean time, under- 
gone a great change, — he actually 
introduced into the liouse of commons 
a “Relief Bill.” or “Emancipation 
Act” (10 Geo. IT. c. 7), granting 
certain political privileges to the Ro- 
man C'athcdics. 

Orator HenTey. The name by which 
John Henle^y (1602-1756), ‘a cele- 
brated English lecturer, is generally 
kjKJW’ii and referred to. He delivered 
lectures or orations on theology, poli- 
tics, fashions, and matters in gener- 
al, during a period of nearly thirty 
years, and "was one of the celebrities 
of London. Pope calls him the 
‘‘zany of his age; ” and Hogarth has 
introduced him into many of his hu- 
morous delineations. 

Or'cus, {Rom. Myth.) The lower 
w’orld, the abode of the dead ; also, 
the god of the lower world, Pluto; 
sometimes used by the poets as 
name of Death. 

Orderley, J ohn. See Atjdley, Johjt. 

Ordinance of 1787. [Avier. Hist.) 
An act of congress for the govern- 
ment of “ the teiTitory north-w-est of 
the Ohio River.” Article 6 was as 
follow’s: “ There shall be neither 
slavery nor in voluntary’’ servitude in 
the said territory, otherwise than as 
in the punishment of crimes whereof 
the party shall have been duly con- 
victed: Provide! alw’ays, that, any 
person escaping into the sanre, from 
w’hom labor or service is lawftilly 
claimed in an^’ one of the original 
States, such fugitive may be lawful- 
ly reclaimed, and conveyed to the 
persr>n claiming his or her labor or 
service as aforesaid.” 

O're-S.ds (9). [Lat. OreadZes, Gr. ’Op€i- 
aSes.] {Or. f Rtnn. JilyUu) ^^ymphs 
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of tlie mountains, and attendants on 
Diana. 

O’Beaiy, Private Miles. A pseu- 
donym of Colonel Charles (i. ilal- 
pine, uinler which he has published 
a vokiiiie of soiijjs and speeches, pnt- 
fessedly the produciioji of an Irish 
private ill the lorty-seveiiih regiment 
of New York volunteers. 

O-res^tSs. £Gr. ( Gr. 

Rum. The son of Agamemnon 

and ClViemnestni, and the constant 
friend of P\ lades. Having slain iiis 
mother and her paramour -EgCthiis, 
because they had murdered his father, 
he became mad, and tied from land 
to land, vainly endeavoring to avoid 
the Furies, who pun<ued and tor- 
mented him. His sufferings were 
a favorite subject for representation 
with the tragic poets of Greece. See 
Nemesis. 

Orgoglio (or-guFyo). [It., pride, arro- 
gance.] The name of a giant, in 
Spenser's “ Faery Queen,” who de- 
feats the Red-cross Knight in single 
combat, and imprisons him in a dun- 
geon of his castle. 

Orgon (of^go“', 62). A brother-in-law 
and a dupe of Tartuff'e, in Moliere's 
comedy of the latter name. 

jl®=" Nothing can be more happily 
conceived tiian tae credulity of the hon- 
est Orgon and his more doting mother : 
it is that which we sometimes witness, 
incurable except by the cTiJeace of the 
sens^, and fighting every inch of ground 
a gains t that-*’ HaRam. 

(9), 1. In the romance of 
“■ -Amadis de Gaul,’’ a daughter of 
Lisuarte, an imaginary king of Eng- 
land- She is beloved by Amadis, and 
is represented as the fairest, gentlest, 
and most affable, courteous, and faith- 
ful woman in the world. 

For thou hist sung how he c»f Gaul, 

That .Vinaiih m fimwl in hall. 

For Oriana foiled in f ebt 
The necromancer’s f^n might. 

iUr W. Scots. 

2 . The name was also given, in 
ff^teiy, to Queen Elizabeth, in a se*" 
of madrigals published in loCil, to 
celebrate her beaunr and chastity at 
sixty-eight. 

3. Ben Jonson apphed the name 


1 

to Anne, queen of James I., quasi 
Oritiis Anno. 

Oriande pc re-bud', 6*2). A fairy tel- 
ebrated iu the irieiich romances of 
chivalry. 

O-rin'da, The Matchless, ur The 
Ineoraparable. A {Mjetical iiaiutr 
given to Mrs. Katharine Phillips 
( 1601-1064 }, a dLsriugui>hed poetess 
ot the [MiritMl of the Restoration, 
highly pdjpukr among her c-ontem- 
poranes. 

It never did to pages wove 
Tot gay r3>maunt belong: 

It never dedicate <lid iijove. 

As Saehari»sj, unto luve, — 

Ormda, unto w^ng. 

Mn. E. B. Brotcnmg. 

O-ri'on. [Gr. ’Qptwy.] ( Gr, if R(m. 

A mighty giant and hunt- 
er* famcms for his’ beauty. He was 
blinded by CEriopioii for ravishing 
Merofie, and exjkdled fr(»ra Chios; 
but, by followng the srmnd of a 
Cyclops' hammer, he reached Lem- 
nos, where he found T ulcan, who 
gave him Cedalion as a guide to the 
abode of the sun. Proceeding to the 
east, — as he had been comraanded 
to do bv an oracle, — and exposing 
his eyeWlis to the rays of the ris- 
ing sun. he itjcovered his lost sight. 
Orion was slain by Diana, or, as 
some say, by Jupiter, and placed 
among the stars, where he fonns the 
most splendid of all the coiistella- 
rions, appearing a.s a ^ut wearing a 
lion’s skin and a girdle, and wielding 
a club. See <E:s:opiox. 

Bown fell tbe red skin of tb® Boat 
Into the river h’m feet; 

Hi:i flub iro touprer beat 

Tbe f.»reliei<l of rbe But!; but he 
Eeeletl as yore beside the sea 
Wheu, bunded by CEnoplon, 

He so'j^Iit the bbckhinltii at hi» forge, 
Aa»i, ciinibiag up the narrow gorge. 

Fixed his hl 2 ii\ eyes upon the mn. 
LougfeMow^ The (Jeetmatmi af OrioM. 

(5rT-tliy'i-S (23). [Gr. ’Opei'^via.] 
(Gr. ^ Riim. MtfiL] A daughter of 
Ereclithcus, beloved by Boreas, who 
carried her off as she was wandering 
near the river Ili-sus. See Boheas- 

Or-lan'do- [Otherwise called RidumJ.'] 
1. The name of a so-called nephew 
of Chariemagne, and the hero of the 
romantic tales and ywems founded on 
the adventures of Charlenmgiie and 
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ills paladins, as Pulci’s “Morgante . 
Maggiore,” Bojardo’s ““ Orlando Jn- j 
namorato/'' and Ariosto's Orlando j 
iuno&o."’ He i& tlie model of a true | 
knigiit, — single-minded, generous, j 
compassionate, and valiant. His | 
death is Cimrageous and pious: he | 
thinks of the grief of his \vite Alda- j 
beila, and the mourning of Charle- I 
inagne. and after recommending them 
to God, he embraces his lamous sword 
Durandal, pressing it to his heart, 
and, comforted by an angel, dxes his 
eyes on heaven and expires. Many 
wonderful stories are told of his mag- 
ical horn, called Olivant, w'hieh he 
won from a giant named Jatmmid, 
or Jasmaiidus, and which was origi- 
nally the property of Aie.vauder the 
Great. It was of ivorv”, of immense 
size, — bigger than a "massy beam, 
Cervantes says, — and endowed with 
such marvelous power that it might be 
heard to a distance of twenty miles. 
See M.4,rsiglio, RoL.txD, and Du- 

EAXDAL. 

JIS=* Bojardo took for his subject the 
&bulou3 wars of Charleiuague against 
the Saracens, the theme of many an old 
legend and romance ; but he placed the 
scene in France, and under the walls of 
Paris, which he represents as besieged 
by two hosrs of infidels, one under t te 
co mman d of Agramante, emperor of Af- 
rica, and the OEher led by Gradasso, king i 
of Sericana, He adoptcKi Orlando — the 
Rjotand of the French romances — for his 
hero ; but, while others ha^ represented 
him as the champion of Christendom, 
passionless and above frailty, Bojardo 
makes him fall in love with Angelica, a 
fescinating coquette, who had come all 
the way from farthest Asia to sow dissen- 
sion among the Christians. Ariosto took 
up the subject as left to him by Bojardo, 
and making Angelica fell in love herself 
with Medoro, an obscure youthful squire, 
he represents Orlando as driven by 

jealousy and indignation ; he continues 
in this state during the gi«iter part of 
the poem, committing a thousand ab- 
surdities, until he is restored to reason 
by Astolfo, who brings back his wits in 
a phM from the moon. 

like that mirror of knightly virtue, the re- 
nowned paladin Orlando, he was more anac- 
ious to do great actions than to talk of them 
after they were done- W. Irving. 

The claiigor of Ms trumpet, like that of the 
ivory horn of the renowned paladin. OrlaneJo, 
when exmiing on the glorious field of Bon- 


cesvalles, rang far and wide through th« 
couutiw’, alaruiing the neighbors round, wUiO 
hurried in amazeiueat to the spot. 

Wl Irving. 

2. A son of Sir Rowland de Bois, 
in Shake.'-peare’s comedy of “■ As 
You Like it.” 

Or'muzd, or ^^r''o-ma§'d§s. [Old 
Ider.aJiurd-niazdad^ the spinrual being 
who is the creator of all tMng^.J 
(Pe/-. Myth.) The name of the su- 
preme deity of the ancient Persians, 
and of them descendants, the Par.^ees 
and Guebers. He is an embodiment 
of the principle of good, and was 
created by the will of the great eternal 
spirit, Zervaii-Akharana, simultane- 
ously with Ahriman, the principle of 
evil, with whom he is in perpetual 
condict. Onnuzd is the creator of 
the earth, sun, moon, and stars, to 
each of which he originally assigned 
its proper place, and whose various 
movements he continues to regulate. 

According to the Persian myths, 
the world — which is to lA'tt 12.000 years, 
during which the war between the good 
and the evil principle is to go on increasing 
— is at length to be consumed, the evU 
principle ej^rminated, and a new world 
creat^ in its room, over which Ormuzd, 
is to reign as the supreme and sole mon- 
arch. 

It seemed as if those two [Ktt and Fox] 
were the Omivzd and Ahriman of political 
nature. Carlyle. 

^^o-on-da'tSg. A prominent char- 
acter in La Calprenede's romance, 
“ Cassandra.” He is the only son of 
a great king of Scythia, and falls in 
love with the fair Statira, widow of 
Alexander the Great, and daughter 
of Darius- After many adventures, 
full of difficulty and d^ger, he wins 
her hand. 

I looked upon myself as a princess in some 
region of romance, who, being delivered from 
the power of a brutal giant or satyr by a 
generous Oroondates,wm bound in gratitude, 
as well as led by inclination, to yield up my 
affection to him without reserve. SmolleU. 

It was the love of Amadis and Oriana, of 
Oroondates and Statira; that love which re- 
quired a sacrifice of every wish, hope, and 
feeling unconnected with itself. Sir HZ Scott. 

A creature so well educated, said the Duke, 
with the sense she is said to posses, would. 
mstlc as she is, laugh at the assumed rauts of 
Oroondedea. Sir W. Scott. 

Or'phe^. [Gr. *Op<^€v?.] ( Gi*. ^ 

Rom. Myth.) A famous Argonaut, 
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whose skill in music was so wonder- ■ 
ful that lie could make even t^ee^ and 
rocks I olio w Iiim. He was the hub- ’ 
band of jburydice alter her death, be i 
iveiit to ilie lower worid to recover j 
her, and so chaniied Plato and Proper- l 
pine with the music ot Ms lyre that ! 
tliey coiiseuied to let her i^o, provided 
he lorbore to look behind him until 
he had gained the upper regions ; but ; 
he lorgot bis promise, and looked ' 
back to see it Eurydice w’as iollowing, | 
■when she vanished from Ms sight in- i 
stantiy and ior ever. 1 


friends and emissaries. On approach- 
ing the kirk, he |>erceived a light 
gleaming through the wlndcmst but 
having got courage<(Usly drunk, lie 
ventured on till he could It.ok into 
the ediiiCe, when be saw a dance ot 
■vritches merrily it>oting it round their 
master, who was playing on the bag- 
pij^ to them. Ihe dance grew so 
lurkius that they all strijiped tbein- 
seives of their upper garments, and 
kept at it in their shifts. One “ w in- 
some wench ’’ happeuing unluckily 
to have a shift which “was ccmsidera- 


But <A, had virgin, that tljT po-^rer 
Alight , . . hid tfie tif * ftrjJiew siHg f 

Such notes as, warbled to the strijig, | 

Drew iron tears down Pluto’s eheefc, i 

And made iicil grant •what love did geek. | 

MUion. I 

Or'phe^ of H^iiwrayineii. A ti- I 
tie p<»pulariy given to the poet Gay j 
(1688-1732 7 on account of his ‘‘■Beg- 
gar’s Opera,” a famous play, w’hich, i 
according to Sir John Fielding, was 1 
never represented “ without creating I 
an additional nninber of thieves.’’ 1 

Or-si'no. Duke of EhTia, in Shake- 
speare’s “ T'welfith Night.’’ I 

Oir'son (or'sn). [Fr. mrson^ a little 
bear, cwrs, a bear, from Lat urms. ! 
It. orso.] One of the heroes in the 
old romance of “ Yalentine and Or- 
son; ” a twin, who, being adopted by 
a bear, grew up with bearish quali- 
ties. See Yalentine. 

Among the dapper royal gentlemen of the 
eighteenth centarj, -what was to be done with 
«nch an Oncm of a king [as Fredeiiek WiHiam 
oflhTai^ia]? Cari^Je. 

A large class of her feUs-w-countiymen, 
who, in their every word, avow ‘themselTes to 
be as senseless to ■the high principles on which 
America sprang, a iiatjon, into life, ss any 
OrKW in her legislative halls. I/kixm. 

Cdroille, Ijord. The hero of Miss 
Burney's novel of “Evelina,” and 
the amiable and devoted lover of that 
young ladv, whom he finally marries. 

Os^ba-dis'tdne, Bashi'leigli (-h). 
See Eashleigh. 

CySham'ter, Tam. The title of a poem ■ 
by Biim*s, and the name of its hero, 
a’’faniier, -who, riding home veiy late 
and veiy drunk from Ayr* In a stormy 
night, fiad to pass by*" the kirk 
Allo’way, a |dace reputed to be a ^ 
favorite haunt of the Devil and his » 


bly too short to an.swer all the pur- 
™ses of that useful article of dress, 
Tam was so tickled that he involun- 
tarily roared out, eel done, Cutty- 
sark,” [Y’ell done. Short - smock 1 ; 
whereupon in an instant all was dark, 
and Tam, recollecting himself, turned 
and spurred his “ gray mare, Meg,’’ 
to the top of her speed, chased by the 
whole fieiKlish crew- It is a current 
belief that witches, or any evil .'spirit*?, 
have no power to follow a poor wipht 
any further than the middle of the 
next running stream. Fortunately 
for Tam, the river Doon was near; 
for, notwithstanding the speed of his 
mare, bjr the time he had gained the 
middle "of the arch of the bridge, 
and consequently the middle of the 
stream, the pursuing vengeful hags 
were so close at Uis heels that one 
of them, “ Cutty -s ark,” actually 
sprang to seize him; but it was too 
late, — nothing was on her side of 
the stream but the mare's tail, which 
immediately gave way at her Inier- 
nai gripe, as if blasts by a stroke 
of lightning; but the farmer ■was be- 
yond her reach. 

Tlie Tjuinber and natere of Qie ** snowes and 
■wa'fcers” whiek he list! tt) ercKS in in. pere- 

f rinatioii -ras fully Bufficient to . . . lender 
is journey ss toilvome and daneeroos as 
Tam (TSkmier^s atltlxc^Kd retrwt firmst Ayr. 

&> F. Smii. 

O-ad^iis (9). £Gr. ’’Ortixs.] (J/yl.) A 
gre^t Egy-ptian divinity, the god of 
the sun, and the source of life and 
iriiitf''oiness ; regarded alfo as the god 
of the Nile. He 'was worshiped under 
the form of an ox. 

j^~ In the bi^nniiig, Osliis reigned 
ov^Efe3?pt, and ms gim% beloved ; hut 


fewfi fer tO»m.a,’rlrft «»#? 'SwIips to w fttA tlsift BHMtbess afiCT ©aiuii iTords r^r, see pp. xiv-xxtcli. 
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liis€nvi®iisltMrotber T^bon formed a con- 
spime> to get rid of iiini. Making it hand- 
some chcirjc of tins exact dimeuriions of 
Osiris, he produced it ;it a banquet at 
which O-'iris was pre>ei_f, an^l pnann-ed 
to give it to wuoms<ieyer it would fit. .\ll 
of tne conspirjtors iu turn lay down and 
tried it, but it suited none of them. At 
last Osiris got into it. when T^phon 
closed the lid, and threw the chest iuco 
the MIe. It fiuKtted down the river, and I 
through the L’au.diie branch into the 
Mediterranean. Tfm loss ot the god was ’ 
soon discovered- and his wife Isis imnie- 1 
diately he^au to search for the body. At ' 
length she iouud it on the coast ot Phoe- 
nicia, and wxjk it biick to Egy pt, where 
sae depo 4ted it in an unfrequented sj^t : 
but Typnou discovered it, and cut it into 
fourteen pieces, distributing them among 
as many nomes, or di-^mcb!. lax was 
forced to make another search, and suc- 
ceeded in finding thirteen of the pieces, 
but the remaining one had been eaten by 
the fishes of tae Nile, and had. to be re- 
placed by one of wood. Temples were ulti- 
mately rai!»d wherever a limb of the 
bad been found, and one of surpassing j 
magnificence at Phil^ where the body was j 
pi iced. During all this time Ty- j 
phou’ had been undisputed monarch in ■ 
but he had not slain Horos. tiie > 
son of Osiris and Isis, who had been con- j 
oealed from his anger in the city of Butis. ; 
When Uorus grew up and bei^ame strong, j 
be left his concealmenr, proclaimed war 
upon his father's murderer, vanquished , 
him in a series of battles, and finally | 
slew him, and threw his carcass into 
Lake Sirhon. 

Nor is Oniris seen 
In Memplihm ^mve or green. 

Trampling the unshowered grass with low- 
ingx loud: 

Nor can ke be at rest 
Within H« sacred cheat; 

Naught but profouade^ hell can be his 
shroud: 

In vain with timbreled anthems dark 
The sable-stoled sorcerers bear lua worshiped, 
ark, MUtoH. 

Os'rick. A courtier, in Shakespeare’s 
** Hamlet.” 

“ Oxiick is a tvpe of the euphuist, 
or aflfected courtier of Shakespeare’s time, 
who was a h dr-splitter in thought, and 
absurdly dainty and extravagant in ex- 
pression.’’ J£. Q, White. 

Os's$. [Grr. ’’Ocrtra.] X hipjh mountain 
in Thessaly, near Pelion. The an- 
cients placed the abode of the Giants 
and the Centaurs in the neighbor- 
hood of these two mountains, and 
they feigned that the Giants piled 


. Ossa upon Pelion in their attempt! 

I to scale heaven. 

03 'siS.n. (osh^im). A fabulous Celtic 
warrior poet mentioned in Erse bal- 
lads and Highland traditions, and 
chiefly known trom .Macpherson’s 
pretended “ Poems of Ossiau.” 

Ost-end' Manifesto. (.4/aer. Eht.) 
A name popularly given iu .America 
to a declaration by dames Buchanan, 
miiiLxter to England, John Y. Mason, 
minister to I ranee, and Pierre Soide, 
minister to Spain, that Cuba must be 
acquired by the United States, as not 
only necessar>^ to the political power 
of the Union, but especially indis- 
pensable to the weltare aiid'securitv 
of the .slav'e - holding portion of it. 
This declaration vvas in the form of 
a joint communication to the home 
government, and was dated at Aix- 
la-Cliapelle on tlie I7th of October, 
1857, though a preliminary confer- 
ence of three days’ duration had been 
held at Ostend In Belgium. 

Os'w^d. Steward to Goneril, in 
Shakespeare’s tragedy of “ Lear.” 

O-th.el'lo. A Moor of Venice, in 
Shakesp^re’s play of the same name. 
He marries Desdemona, the daughter 
of a A^enetian senator, and is led bv 
his ensign, lago, a consummate vil- 
lain, to distrust her fidelity and virtue, 
and finally to kill her; not, howev'er, 
in jealousy, properly speaking, but, 
as Coleridge says, “in a cfm\flction 
forced upon hint by the almost super- 
human art of lago, — such a cc)n\ic- 
tion as any man would and miLst 
liave entertained who had l>elieved 
lago’s honesty', as Othello did.” 

OtBer One, The. [Fr. I: Ant re.l An 
allusive sobriquet given to Napoleon 
Bonaparte by' his partisans in France 
during his bani.«hment to Elba. See 
V lOUET, C< >R1'< )RAL- 

Ot'nit. A fabulous emperor of the 
Lombards who figures in one of the 
most pleasing poems in the old Ger- 
man “ Heldenbuch.” Bv the help 
of the celebrated dwarf Elberich (see 
Oberon) he gains the daughterof 
the painim soldan of Syria for hia 
wife. 
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O'Trig'ger, Six Lneius. An honest, Ow'aln, Sir. An Irish kni'i^ht of King 
tbriune-liiintiiijj^ Hibernian in Sheri- Stephen's court, who is tabled to 

dan's eoinedv or ** i’he itivals.” He ' have entered and Da^sed throuadi St, 


is noted lor ids love ot' tightiiig. 

^ A^ Lucim iJ'Tntjijer S4aj>, there was an [ 
air of hucfe&a aliout CapLiin Cie^elaud, which ! 
wds luigiity provokiug. tStr H*. Scvii, \ 

Ot'u-eij Sir. A haughty ami pre- ’ 
sumptuous Saracen, iiephew to the 1 
famous lermgus, or herracute. He ; 
was miracuiousiy converted from ^ 
paganism to Christianity, and mar- ! 
ried the daughter of Charlemagne. ■ 

Outis (ow-'lis, or oodis). [Gr. ourt^, 
nolx>dy, from or, not, and rt?, any , 
one.] An assiiiiied name which j 
Ulysses, in the Odyssey,” palms otf i 
as his real name Volyphenms, j 
a Cyclops, wiiose single eye he de- j 
stri/vs while the monster is stretched : 
out on the ground in a drunken 
sleep. 1 

All n»5W Iwked on him [Rrjbespierre] with 
feai , and none daxed liope at the Itands of the , 
Dietatfiir a bette- boon tliaa thit which is i 
promisefi to Oaii^, that he thouid b«* the last 
devoured. Sir JV. Seutt. 

Those feel itCpoei^*] most, snd write it best, i 
who forget that it ia a work of art; . . . who 
are h>o iinieh frightened for TlvaseB in the j 
cive of Pnlyphemua to care whether the pun ! 
about Ouiiit be good or bad. I 

Overdo, J ustace. A prominent and 
celebrated character in Ben Jonson's 
“ Bartholomew Fair.’" t 

“ Your firiend, here,” f«ia Oaverhonae to 
the veteran, cfxilly, ^is one of those Bcrupu- j 
lous gentlemen who, like the madm in in the j 
play, will not tie his cravat without the w.ar- | 
rant of Mr. Jmuticr Orertlo.” Sir H'. Seoit. ; 

Overdone, Mistress. A bawd, in j 

Shakespeare’s Measure for Meas- i 

lire.” 

Overreach., Sir Gile?. A famous 
character in Massinger's cometly, A 
Xew Way to pay Old I cbts,” in- 
tended to represent a real pterson, one 
Sir Giles Mt»mpes.M>n, a notorious ! 
usurer of the day, who was expelled | 
the kingdom for his misdeeds. Over- , 
reach is a bold, unscrupulous op- j 
pr^sor, greedy of wealth, intensely 
passionate, and of inordinate pride | 
and, ambition. I 

The H«n w»ir fffond, not of Mb fitherite nmae, | 
bat of his fttheris money, aad wifeal mest 1 
generous, nor exactly extravagant, bat using I 
m'Ouey as power, — power thit rBowefl him to j 
insult flU ^nal «■ tn i»y m. stave. In a word, 
his nic&na^ at sdhoed wss “ ^ (XIe» Orer- ! 
reaeft.” ^ M. Ai^r Zittm, ‘ 


Patrick's Purgatory by way of p«r- 
foniiing penance h>r having lived a 
liie of violence and rapine- The le- 
gend of the descent of Owain, com- 
by Heiir\% an English Bene- 
dictine monk ot the abbey of Saltrey, 
in 1153, tirst made known to the 
world the sioiy of the Purgatoiy of 
St. Patrick. ’See Sx. Patrick's 
PUIiGATUltY- 

Owle-gla^, Tyll- [Ger. Tyil Fvlen- 
from tide, owl, spietfei, glass; 
hence, Fr. waggish, origi- 
nally ukspl-t,li:.\ The hero of a 

*• Volksbuch.” or German p)pular 
comic tale, often alliidetl to by va- 
rious old authors, which relates the 
freaks, pranks, drolleries, fortunes, 
and inistfjrtuiie*'. of a wandering me- 
chanic, .‘■aid to have been Ixtni in 
the village of Kiieittingen, in Bruns- 
vriek. I'he autiior ot this work is 
suppose<l to Iiave lK*cn Dr. Thomas 
Mumer tI475 — alwait 153(1), a Fran- 
cistmn friar, and a prolitic writer. 
Tnuislatioiis exist in English, French, 
Italian, and other languages. Our 
English version, entitled The mer- 
n^e j^te of a man that was called 
and of nianv marveylous 
thinges and jestes that lie did in his 
lyfe in lilastland,” was Imprinted at 
London in Tamestreete, at the Yin- 
tre, in Three (franed Wart'e, by Wyl- 
lyain Copland.” Another edition, in 
a modified form, appeared in 17'^b 
The excellent edition by Kenneth, 
R. H. Mackenzie (London, 18^30}, 
though in the main following the 
Low German original of 1519, is not 
a simple translation, but a collection 
orseleetionof Ow!e-gIass stories iiiade 
by a cfdlation of several editions in 
the German, French, and Flemish 
languages, and including two or three 
tales whfdiy his emm- [Written also 
Howle-glass, O wie-S piegel, 
and Ulen- Spiegel.] 

We may mj t’aat to few mortalfl: 
Im it been gmntetl te earn such a place 
i J umvetml bistorv as T;. II Eulenspi^^el. 
2?ow, after five centmite, TjU’s native 
viEage is pointed out with prwle to the 
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tacaveler; and his tombstone — with a ; mere nominis umbra afBxed to a cycle 

scuipcui^ pun on his name, an owl, | of mediaeval tricks and jidventures. The 

iiau)iely, and a glass — still stands, or , opinion, however, considered most prob- 

pretemls to stand, ^ at Mollen, near Lii- able is, that Eulempiegel is not a myth, 

beck,’ where, since 1350, his once nim- but that there wen* two historical in- 

ble boTCs have been at rest.'’ Carlyle. dividuals ot that name, father and son. 

The inhabitants of Damme, in Belgium, of whom the former died at Damme, and 

also hojist of having his bones in their the latter at Moilti.’’ Cka^nbers. 

chnrch-yard, and place his death in 1301, . , ■«jr x o 

fto that several critics re^rd Euleuspie- I Dumb, or mute. See DUSIB 
gel as an altogether imaginary person, a Ox. 

jiaS“ r«r the “Key to the Scheme of Pronunciation,” with the accompanying lEiplanationa, 
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PaeifLcation of Ghent. ( Bist, ) The 
name ^civeu to a compact entered into 
by the north and south provinces of 
the Netherlands to resist the tyranny 
of Spain. It was signed at Ghent, 
November 8, 1576. 

Pac'o-let. A dwarf in the old ro- 
mance of ‘‘ Valentine and Orson,” 
‘‘full of great sense and subtle in- 
genuity,” who owned an enchanted 
steed, made of wood, which is often 
alluded to by early writers. The 
name of Pacolet was borrowed by 
Steele for his familiar spirit in the 
“ Tatler.” The French have a prov- 
erb, It is the horse of Pacolet; ” that 
is, it is one who goes extremely quick. 

Here is a letter, she said, . . . which . . . 
might, perhaps, never have reached your 
hands, had it not fallen into the possession of 
a certain Pacolet, or enchanted dwarf, whom, 
like all distressed damsels of romance, I re- 
tain in my secret service. Sir ffZ Scott. 

Pac-toTus. [Gr. noACTwXo?.} The an- 
cient name of a riv’er of Lydia, Asia 
Minor, which was said to how over 
golden sands- It is now the Bagou- 
ly. See Midas. 

Pad'$-16n- {ffindu Myfli.) The im- 
der - world, the abode of departed 
spirits ; thought to be of an octago- 
nal shape, and to have its eight gate- 
ways guarded by as many gods. 

Pas'Sn. [Gr. rtaiuii'.] {Gr, (f Rom. 
Myth.) The physician of the gods; 
the god of medicine; — used some- 
times as a surname of JEscuIapim. 
See iEscDLAPius. [Written also 
Pae an.] 

Page, A-rme. A young woman, in 
Shakespeare's “ Sle^ Wives of 
Windsor,” in love with Fenton. 

Page, Mr- A gentleman living at 
Windsor, in Shakespeare’s “Merry 
Wives of Windsor; ” distinguisheii 
for his nxoriousness. 

Page, Mrs. A gentlewoman, in Shake- 
speare’s “ Meriy Wives of Windsor,” 
with whom Sir John Falstauff is in 


I love, and who joins with Mrs. Ford 
in a plot to dupe and disgrace him. 

t Page, William'. A school- boy in 
Shakespeare’s “Merry Wives of 
Windsor;” a son of the Mr. Page 
w'ho figures in the same play. 

Painter of thie Graces. A name 
applied b^’’ his contemporaries to An- 
drea Appiani (1754r-1817), an Italian 
painter celebrated for his beautiful 
frescoes. 

Paix des Dames (p§: dam). Sec 
Ladies’ Peace. 

Paix Pourrde (pa foo'rSO* See 
pATCHED-iJp Peace. 

PS-lse'mon. [Gr. IlaAatVwr.] 1. ( Gr. 

Rom. Myih.) A sea-god friendly 
to the shipwrecked ; — a surname of 
i/e/icerfes, the son of Ino. See 
Melicertes. 

2. A shepherd in Virgil’s third 
Eclogue. He is chosen umpire in a 
musical contest between Danioetas 
and Menalcas, but, after hearing 
them, declares his inability to decide 
such an important controversy. 

Pal''S-me^d^§. [Gr. llaXafjLijSTjs.] 
( Or. Rom. Myth.) A son of Nau- 
plius, king of Euboea, and of Clym- 
ene, his wife. He was celebrated 
for his inventive genius, and is said 
to have been the first who made 
measures, scales, dice, &c. Hence 
the name is sometimes used as an 
appellation of any ingenious man. 
When Ulysses, to avoid going to the 
Trojan war, feigned madness, and 
plowed up the sea-shore, sowing it 
with salt, Palamedes discovered the 
deception by placing Ulysses’ son 
Telemachus in the way, which com- 
pelled him to turn tlie plow aside, 
that he might not hurt the boy. For 
this Ulysses hated and persecuted 
Palamedes, and at last caused his 
destruction; though, as to the way 
in which this was effected, accounts 
differ 
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Pal'I-me'dSs, Sir. A gallant Sara- 
cen knight, the unfortunate and de- 
spairing adorer of Lolde, overcome 
in single combat by Sir Tristram, his 
successful rival, who converted him 
to Christianity, had him baptized, 
and became his godfather- 

Pal'S-mon. A cliaraeter in the 
Knight’s Tale ” in Chaucer’s** Can- 
terbury Tales.” This poem is an im- 
itation of one by Boccaccio, entitled 
I^e Teseide.” Dryden made a spir- 
ited version of Chaucer’s pf>em, which | 
he published under the name of ** Pal- 
amon and Arcite.” The plot turns 
upon the love of these two youths for 
a beautiful lady named Emilia- In 
the conclusion, Palanion, after manj’" 
troubles, obtains her: while Arcite, 
who had taken advantage of Pala- 
mon’s friendship, is killed. 

Pale, Tlie. (Jrlsk Hkf.) That por- 
tion of the kingdom of Ireland over 
which the English rule and English 
law were acknowledged after the in- 
vasion of 1 17*2. It may be considered, 
in a general way, as comprising the 
counties of Dublin, Meath, Carlow, 
Kilkenny, and Louth, though the 
limits of tlie district varied at dif- 
ferent times- According to Knight, 
it originally comprised all the eastern 
coast of Ireland from Dundalk Bay 
to Waterford harbor, and extended 
some forty or liftv miles inland. It 
■was so called because the conquerors, 
in fear of the half-subdued natives, 

“ inclosed and impnlt-d themselves, as 
it were, within certain li'^ts and ter- 
ritories.” [Called also The Enulish 
Pak,} 

Pa-le'mSn. 1. A character in Fal- 
coner’s *• Shipwreck,” in love with 
the daughter of Albert, the com- 
mander. 

2. The hero of an episode in 
Thomson’s “ Seasons ” ( ‘■^Autumn ” ) ; 
represented a.s “ the pride of swains.” 
and the owner of harvest-fields, in 
which “ the lovely young Lavinia ” 
coming^ to glean,* Palemon falls in 
love with her, and wooes and wins 
her. 

The compoRjtion and harmony of the work 
rSonthey’s “ Thalsba”], aeeordihglv, ia much 
Eke the pattern of that patchwork drapery 


that IS sometimes to be met with in the raa*- 
sion> of the indu»trioua, where a blue trea 
overahadows a shell-i!sh, and a gigantic but- 
terfly seems ready to swallow up Falernon and 
X»avxiiia. 

Pales. - (Rum. Myth.) The tutelary 
deity of shepherds, flocks, and cat- 
tle;* worshiped with great solemnity 
among the Romans. 

Pomona loves the orchard. 

And Liber loves the vine. 

And /’afes lovc's the straw-built shed 
Warm with the breath of kine. 

Macavlap. 

PSll-nn'rtLS. [Gr. naXtvoupo?.] The 
pilot of ..Eneas, in Virgil’s ‘‘JEneid,” 
who fell asleep at the helm, and tum- 
bled into the sea when off the coast 
of Lucania, whence the name of the 
proraontorv' near the spot. [Written 
also poetically, and in an Anglicized 
form, Pal inure.] 

More had she spoke, but yawned. All nature 
nods; 

"What mortal can resist the yawn of gods? . . . 
Wide, and more wide, it spreads o^'er all the 
realm; 

Even Falinurus nodded at the helm. Pope. 

Ilis [Frederick the Great’s] PaHnurm and 
chief connselo^ at present and afterward, is a 
Count von Bruhl, . . . n cunning little wretch, 
they say, and of daft tongue, but surely 
among the un wisest of all the sons of Adam 
in that day, and such a Paiitiurus as seldom 
steered before. Carlyle. 

Palia-dine of England. The hero 
of an old “ Famous, Pleasant, and 
Delightfrl History,” fonnerly very 
popular. It was translated from the 
French, and was originallv published 
in 1588. 

Pal-la'di-mn. [Gr- llaAXaSiov.] ( Gr, 
if Rom. Myth.) A famous statue of 
Pallas, or Miiier\*a, said to have fall- 
en from heaven upon the plain of 
Troy. On its pre.servation the safety 
of Troy depended ; and it was there- 
fore stolen by Ulysses and Diomed. 

PalT^s. [Gr. UoAAas-] ( Gr. if Rom. 
Myth.) A surname of J/m€7*ua. Se-e 
Mixeeva. 

! Can tyrants but bv tyrants conquered be. 

And Freedom find no champion and no child, 
Such ns Columbia saw arise, when she 
Sprang forth a PoZZets, armed and undefiled ? 

Byron. 

PSl'mer-in. The hero of several fa- 
mous old romances of chivalry, par- 
ticularly the two entitled ‘‘ Palmerin 
de Oli-ca” and “Palmerin of Eng- 
land.” 
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But, believe me, though to be an absolute 
Palititrin of Engiuiul is nut in my nature, no 
son ever kn ed -i iiiuther mure dearly, or would 
do more to oblige her. <5)ir jr. jScort. 

Palmetto State. The State of South 
Cartdina ; — so called from the arms of 
the State, which coutaiu a palmetto- 
tree. 

Pam. A familiar diminutive or con- 
traction of Palmerstorij the titular 
name of Henry John Temple (1784- 
1865), a distinguished English states- 
man, minister, and diplomatist, and 
a viscount of the Irish peerage. 

PS-me'la. The title of a celebrated 
novel bv Richardson, and the name 
(adopted by him from Sir Pliilip 
Sidney’s ‘‘Arcadia”) of its heroine, 
a simple and innocent countiy-girl, 
whose virtue a dissolute master as- 
sails b}’’ violence, as well as all the 
milder” means of seduction, but who 
conquers him at last, by persevering 
in the paths of rectituiie, and is re- 
warded by being raised to the sta- 
tion of his wife, the lawful participa- 
tor in his rank and fortune. 

“Although some objection may be 
made to the deductions which the author 
desired and expected should be drawn 
from the story of Pamela, yet the pure 
and modest character of the Engli.sh 
maiden is so well maintained during the 
work ; her sorrows and afflictions are 
borne with so much meekness ; her little 
intervals of hope or comparative tran- 
quillity break in on her troubles so much 
Uke the specks of blue sky through a 
cloudy atmosphere, that the whole rec- 
ollection is soothing, tranquilizing, and 
doubtless edifying.” Sir W. Scott. 

jg®* “ She told me that . . . they had a 
daughter of a very strange name. Pamela 
or Pamela ; some pronounce it one way, 
and some the other.” 

Fielding, Joseph Andrncs. 

Pan. [Gr. Uav, probably connected 
Ttvith TToto, I>at. pasco, to feed, to pas- 
ture ; but thought by some to be the 
same as to vav. the whole, the uni- 
verse.] ( Gr. ^ Item. Myth.) The 
son of Mercury and Penelope, and 
the god of woods, shepherds, and 
huntsmen; represented a.s a grim, 
shaggy being, with horns, pointed 
ears, a crooked nose, a tail, and 
goat’s feet. He was fond of music, 
and possessed prophetic powers. He 


had a terrific voice, and sometimes 
appeared unexpectedly to travelers, 
w’hom he startled with a sudden awe 
or terror. It was a current belief 
among the early Christians, that, at 
the moment of our Saviour’s cruci- 
fixion, a deep groan, heard all through 
the Grecian isles, told that the great 
Pan was dead, and all the god.s of 
Olympus dethroned. See Sykinx. 

Airs, vernal airs, 

Breathing the smell of field and j^ove, attune 
The trembling leaveb; while universal P<m, 
Knit with the Graces and the Hours in dance, 
2>d. on the eternal spring. Milton. 

The lonely mountains o’er, 

And the resounding shore, 

A voice of weeping heard and loud lament; 
From haunted spring and dale, 

Edged with pojdar pale. 

The parting genius is with sighing sent: 
With flower-inwoven tresses ttim. 

The nymphs in twilight shade of tangled 
thickets mourn. Miiicm. 

Pan'dS-rus. [Gr. ndvSopo^.] A son 
of Lycaon, and leader of the Lycians 
in the Trojan war, celebrated by 
Homer in the “Hiad.” In mediaeval 
romances, and by Chaucer in ‘‘ Troi- 
lus and Cresseide,” and Shakespeare 
in “ Troilus and Cressida,” he is rep- 
resented as procuring for Troilus the 
love and good graces of Chiy’seis; 
hence the word ponder (forinerly 
written pandar) is used to denote a 
pimp, or procurer. 

Pan'de-mo'ni-Tim. [Gr. wa?, irav, 
all, and Baintav, a demon.] A name 
given by Milton to 

“ The high capital 
Of Satan and his peers.” 

(Par. Lost, BJc. Z) 

Paai-do'i^ (9). [Gr. llavSwpa, the all- 
endowed.] {Gr. Bom. Myth.) The 
first mortal woman; made by Vul- 
can, at the command of Jupiter. She 
was very beautiful, and all the gods 
made her presents, that she might 
win the heart of Prometheus, to 
whom Jove sent her, designing, that, 
by her charms, miseries of every kind 
should be brought upon men, as a 
puni.shment for the crime of Prome- 
theus in stealing fire from heaven. 
Prometheus, however, would not re- 
ceive her; and IVIercun^ accordingly 
took her to Epimetheus, who had less 
wisdom, and veas captivated by her 
loveliness. A later form of the tra- 
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dition says that Jupiter gave her a 
box tilled with winged blessings, 
which would have been preserved lor 
the human race, had not curiosity 
tempted her to open it, when ail dew 
out, except Hope. 

In naked beauty more adorned. 
More lovelv, than Patvlura^ whom the gods 
Endowed with all their gift*.; and oh! too 
like 

In sad event, when to the unwiser son 
Of Japhet brought by ileruies, ahe ensnarm 
Mankind with her fair looks, to be avenged 
On him who had stole Jove’s authentic lire. 

Milton, 

Pan'gloss. [Gr. Triu, all, and vAioo-o-a, 
tongue-] 1. An optimist philosopher 
ill Voltaire’s “ Candide.” 

2. A noted pedant in Coiman’s 
play entitled ‘‘The Heir at Law;” 
poor, but proud of being an LL.D., 
and, moreover, an A.b.S* {Aj'tmm, 
Socifftath Soiius). 

Pan-handle, The. A fanciful and 
cant name given, from its fonii, to 
the most northerly prirtion of the 
State of West Virginia, — a long, 
narrow projection between the Ohio 
Kiver and the western boundary of 
Pennsyhmnia. 

Pan-jan'driiiii, The Grand. A sort 
of mythical nonentity invented by 
Foote, the comic dramatist. The 
name occurs in a farrago of utter 
nonsense, of aliout a dozen lines in 
length, which he wrote on a wager, 
to test the memoiy of a person who 
boasted of the 'wonderful retentive- 
ness of this faculty in himself, and 
who agreed to get Poote’s galimatias 
by heart in twelve minutes, and re- 
peat it without making the slightest 
mistake. It is said tliat Foote won 
the wager. 

He was the great Paviandrumof the place. 
Calais, in flict, centered in Dessein. 

Fercv Fitzgerald. 

So, said Charles, there were at the marriage 
the Kcanninies, and tlie Joblilies, but not The 
OroMti Fa%}imdrmn himself. Ttmge. 

PaJL^'o-pm'A, or Pam'o-pe. [Gr. na- 
ydwTj.] {Gr. if Roin. Ahfih.) A sea- 
nymph, one of the Nereids. 

The air was calm, and on the level brine 
Sleek Fampe widv all her sisters played. 

MUon. 

Pantagrnel (pan-tag'roo-el ; Fr. pran. 
p6“Ta^grii/er, S4, G2). One of the 
principal characters in Kabelais’ cele- 


brated satirical romance of the same 
name ; represeiiied as a gigantic per- 
sonage, beneath whose tongue a 
wdiole army takes shelter from rain ; 
in whose iiioutb and throat are cities 
which comaiii an iinmeiise popula- 
tion, «5kc. i^autagruel is a virtuous 
prince, devout, and severe in his 
morals ; yet he takes for his favorite 
the licentious, intemperate, coward- 
ly rogue, Fanurge. Born in the 
midst of a drought, when all the 
moisture of the earth was a salt per- 
spiration, he is named Pantagruel, 
by the combination of a Greek word 
(ffdvra) and an Arabic -word, to sig- 
nify “ All-thirsfy.” See Bai>ebec, 
Paxdrge. 

Old Chaucer doth of Thopaa tell; 

Mad Rabelais of Pantagruel. DrayUm. 

He fair besoiiajht the ferryman of hell 
T^iat he might drink to dead Pantagruel. 

Up. Halt. 

Pantagru41ion (pan't|L-groo-e'li-on ; 
Fr. prim. po^^tj^grtpAde-o*^'). 'Lhe 
name of an herb mentioned in Rabe- 
lais’ romance of “ Pantagruel,” and 
supposed to mean hemp, and to bear 
a reference to the persecution of the 
Protestants. 

Pan'tS-loon'. [Fr. Fantalon, It. 
Fanialone^ from Pantaleone (Gr. 
HavToAecov, all or entirely lion, a 
Greek personal name), the patron 
saint of Venice, and hence a bap- 
tismal name veiy frequent among the 
Venetians, and applied to them in 
derision by the other Italians. Some, 
however, derive the name from the 
Italian "words ptimta-lecnie, that is, 
the “ lioii'planter,” the lion of St. 
Mark being the standard of the 
Venetian republic. (See Byron’s 
“ Childe Harold,” canto iv.)] One 
of the chief characters in the modem 
Christmas pantomime; usualfy rep- 
resented as a feeble-minded old man, 
the butt of the clown, and yet the 
aider and abettor of his comic vil- 
lainy. In the original Italian panto- 
mime, he was a Venetian burgher, 
dressed in close breeches and stock- 
ings that were all of a piece. 

Pannrge (p|-nurj' ; Fr. pron. pt'- 
niirzh', S4}.’ A celebrated character 
in Rabelais’ ‘‘ Pantagruel,” and the 
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real hero of the stoiy ; represented i 
as an arrant rogue, cralty and versa’- 
tiie in the extreme, a drunkard, a j 
coward, and a libertine. j 

Learned in the highest degree, 
eccentric persou is a kind of spoiled \ 
Child, and, on that account, the privi- I 
leged jester of Pautagruei and his friends. I 
He is described as of middle stature, with ! 
an aquiline nose, handsome to look upon, 
and subject to a diaease called ** want of 
money.” The great object of his life, 
previous to his acquaintance with Pan- 
tagruel, was the perfomianee of count- 
less malicious practical jokes, with the 
materials for which his numerous pockets 
are armed. lu one he has little horns full 
of fleas, which he amuses himself by blow- 
ing upon the necks of the ladies in church ; 
in another he has a store of hooks, that 
he may fasten people's dresses together ; 
in the third a bottle of oil, that he may 
soil handsome suits ; in another an itch- 
ing powder ; and .so on. These are no Tery 
amiable qualities, but, nevertheless, the 
reader always has an affection for Pa- 
nurge. In the third book, Pantagruel is 
represented as making Panurge governor 
of Salmagondin, in which caiKicity he 
soon contrives to waste his revenue. For 
immersing himself in debt, he has to en- 
dure the reproaches of his master; and 
his defense, in which he sets up a eulogy 
of indebtedness, is a masterpiece of pomi>- 
ous burlesque. Pantagruel is not con- 
vinced by the eloquent harangue of Ms 
flivorite, but discharges his debts ; where- 
upon Panurge takes a new freak into his 
head, for he attires Mmself in a coarse 
gown, and attaches a pair of spectacles 
to his cap, declaring it is his resolutiou 
to take to himself a wife. An un^sy 
doubt as to whether his entrance into 
married life will insure felicity is the 
foundation of ail the humor and satire 
of the book. Every mode of divination 
into future events is tried, a member of 
every conceivable calling is consulted. 
The theologian, the lawyer, the physi- 
cian, and skeptical philosopher, the poet, 
the idiot, the sibyl, — all are asked for 
counsel, besides a recurrence to dreams, 
and a search for oracular answers, ac- 
cording to the old superstition, in the 
works of Vir^- All the oracles unite in 
giving answers which, in the opinion of 
disinterested friends, are plain dissuasives 
from matrimony ; while Panurge, whose 
heart is bent on a wife, displays the most 
vexing ingenuity in torturing them to 
mean the reverse. The last person of 
whom he asks advice puts into his hands 
an emptv bottle, which Panurge inter- 
prets to imply that he should imdertake 


a voyage for the purpose of obtaining a 
response from the oracle of the Holy Bot- 
tle. The fourth and fifth t>ooks are occu- 
pied with the expedition of Pan uige, jic- 
compauied by Pantagruel, in quest of the 
Oracle. This voyage is said to signify a 
deptirture Irom the world of error to 
search _ after truth, which the author 
places in a bottle, in couseqnence of the 
proverbial effects of intoxication {“-/a 
vino veritas ”). See Holy Bottle, Ora- 
cle OF THE. 

4Eg=- ‘* All Rabelais’ personages are 
phantasmagoric allegories, but Panurge 
above all. He is. throughout, the ira- 
voupylo, — the wisdom, that is, the cun- 
ning, of the human animal, — the under- 
standing, as the faculty of means to pur- 
poses without ultimate ends, in the most 
comprehensive sense, and including art, 
sensuous fancy, and all the passions of 
the understanding.’’ Coleridge. 

Panza, Sanch.o (safik^o pan^zS; Sp, 
pron. sSn^cho pSn^thu). [Sp.*, from 
zancas.^ spindle-shanks, and panzn^ 
paunch.] The esquire of Don Quix- 
ote, in Cen^'antes’s famous novel of 
this name; a short, pot-bellied peas- 
ant, -with small legs. He is a type 
of vulgar common sense without im- 
agination. See Don Quixote and 

BARATAIitA. 

“ At first he is introduced as the 
opposite of Don Quixote, and used merely 
to bring out his master's peculiarities iu 
a more striking relief. It is not until we 
have gone through nearly half of the 
First Part that he utters one of those 
proverbs which form afterward the staple 
of his conversation and humor; and it is 
not till the opening of the Second Part, 
and, indeed, not till he comes forth, iii 
aUbis mingled shrewdness and credulity, 
as governor of Barataria, that his char- 
acter is quite developed and completed to 
the full measure of its grotesque yet 
congruous proportions.” TicJcmr. 

Sleep, snys Scmcho jPanza, carers a man 
all over like a mantle of comfort ; but rising 
before daylight envelops the entire being in 
petty misery. A. K. IL Loyd. 

Panza, Teresa^ (te-re'z| pan^za; Bp. 
pt-on. ta-rii/za pSu^thtb A character 
in Cervantes's “Don Quixote;” the 
wife of Sancho Panza. 

Paper King. A name formerly popu- 
larly given to John Law (1671-1729), 
the' celebrated financial projector. 
Sec Law’s Bubble. 

iO* “ The basis of I.aw’s project was 
the idea, that paper money may be mul- 
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tiplied to any extent, provided there be 
security in tixed stock ; w hiie tiie truth 
is, if the bulk of a currency is increased 
beyond the actual wauts of comajer»*e, 
all its parts, or separate coins and notes, 
must depreciate iu prc»portion.“ Rich. 

Paxadise of Pools. See Limbo. 

Pai-'eaB- {Roni. JfyfJi.) Three daugh- 
ters of Kox and Erebus; all-jKiwertul 
|]^desses who presided over the des- 
tiny of man. Their names were Clotho, 
who was supposed to hold the distatf 
or spindle: Lachesis. who was srime- 
times said to draw out the thread of hu- 
man life; and Atrof»f»s, who cut it off 

Paribanon (pt-re-bi'noo). [Per., 
female fairy.] A fairy in the story 
of Prince Ahmed,*’ iri the Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments.’'' [Written 
also Peri Banou.] 

ms rBacon’s] understandiTig resembled the 
tent which the f-iiry rariaaiou^vc to Prince 
Ahmed. Fold it, and it seemed a toy for the 
hand of a lidy; spread it, and the armies of 
powerful sultans might repose beneath its 
shade, Macautan. 

PSrT-ded. A fickle and inconstant lib- 
ertine in Spenser’s *'* I'aeiy’' Queen.” 
Kor durst light FaruJel advance, 

Bold as he was, a looser glanee- 

^ TT. Scott. 

JPfir'is {classical p'on. ptVris). [Gr. 
llipi?.] 1. ( Gr.^ Rom. MyUiA A son 
of Priam and Hecuba, distinguished 
for his beauty'- His mother, having 
had an ominous dream, ex}}osed him, 
as soon as he was bom, on Mount 
Ida; but he was found by a shepherd, 
who reared him. When he had 
grown up, he married (Enone, daugh- 
ter of the riv'er-god Cebren. A dis- 
pute having arisen between Juno, 
Minerva, and Venus as to which of 
them was the handsomest, Paris was 
chosen umpire, and decided in favor 
of Venus, who had promised him 
Helen, the handsomest woman in the 
world. By running away with her, 
lie caused the Trojan war, in which 
he was mortally wounded by the 
arrow of Philoctetes. In his <lying 
moments, his love for his first wife, 
the long-abandoned CEnone, returned ; 
but she, remembering her wrongs, 
■would at first have nothing to do with 
him. Soon, however, repenting of her 
nnkindn&ss, she hastened after him 


with remedies; bu^ it was too late, 
and, in her grief, she hung herself. 

2. A young nobleman, kinsman 
to Escalus, Prince of \"erona, in 
Shakes[>eare’s tragedy of “■Romeo 
and Juliet. 


Pax'i-si-na. The heroine of Byron’s 
poem of the same name. She had 
been betrothed to Hugo, the natural 
son of Azo, Prince of Este. Azo 
saw and coveted her beauty ; and, re- 
proaching bis son for the stain of his 
oirth, which, he said, rendered him 
unworthy the possession of so rich a 
treasure, *he himself wedded her. I’he 
unhappy lovers could not control 
the passion, which was innocent and 
praiseworthy in its commencement, 
but which a change of circumstances 
had rendered criminal. Their incest- 
uous love being discovered, Hugo is 
executed; but the poem leaves the 
fate of Parisina doubtful. 


Paj^if-me'nos. The hero of a con- 
tinuation or “second part” of the 
history of Parismus. It records his 
“ adventurous travels and noble 
cliivalry, with his love to the fair 
Princess Angelica, the Lady of the 
Golden Tower ; ” and it was first pub- 
lished in 1598. 

Ps;-ri§'m-us. A “ valiant and re- 
nowmed prince of Bohemia,” the hero 
of an old romance, or “ history',” for- 
merly very popular. It contains an 
account of “ his noble battles against 
the Persians, his love to Laurana. the 
king’s daughter of Thessaly, and his 
strange adventures in the Desolate 
Island.” It was written by Emanuel 
Foord, and w'as first published in 
1598. 

PfirT-zide. A princess whose adven- 
tures in search of the Talking Bird, 
the Singing Tree, and the Yellow 
Water, are related in the “ Storj' of 
the Sisters who envied their younger 
Sister,” in the “Arabian Nights’ En- 
tertainments.” Of these curiosities, 
the first was a bird, "which could not 
only talk and reason like human 
beings, but could call all the singing- 
birds in his neighborhood to come 
and join in his song; the second w'as 
a tree, of which the leaves were so 
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many months, that fonned a most 
harmonious concert ; the third was a 
kind of water, a small quantity of 
which, bein^ put into a basin, would 
fill it, and form a beautiful fountain, 
which w’ould continually play with- 
out overtiowin^. Parizade, or Pari- 
zadeh, — the Ai/‘fs'ztiV'of the Greeks, 
— signifies bom of a fairy. 

In truth, much of Bacon’s life was passed in 
a visionary world . - . amidst buildings more 
sumptuous than the palace of Aladdin, foun- 
tains more wonderful than the golden water 
of Farizade. Macavlay. 

Par'ley, Peter. An assumed name 
under which Samuel Griswold Good- 
rich (1793-1830), an American writ- 
er, published a series of very popular 
hooks for the young. 

Parliament, Addle. See Addle 
PARLIA-MENT. 

Parliament, Barebone’s. See Bare- 
bojje’s Parliament. 

Parliament, Devils’- See Devils’ 
Parllvment. 

Parliament, Drunken. See Drunk- 
en Parliament. 

Parliament, Dong. See Long Par- 
liament. 

Parliament, Mad. See Mad Par- 
liament. 

Parliament, Bump. See Rump 
Parllvment. 

Parliament, Unlearned. See Par- 
liament OF Dunces. 

Parliament, Useless. See Useless 
Parliament. 

Parliament, Wonderful. See Won- 
derful Parliament. 

Parliament of Dunces. [Lat. Par- 
Itamenium Ifyiocforttm.1 (Purj. JJist.) 
A name given to a Parliament con- 
vened by Henn^ IV. at Coventrr, in 
Warwickshire "(1404), because law- 
yers were excluded from it. 

Par-nas'sus. [Gr. Hapvacro^, or IIop- 
Fctarcro?.] A lofty mountain of Phocis 
in Greece, sacred to Apollo and the 
Muses. At its base were the Casta- 
lian spring and the city of Delphi. 

P^-rolTLSs. A boastful and cowardly 
fi>llower of Bertram in Shakespeare’s 
‘‘All’s Well that Ends Well;” so 
consummate in baseness, that we 


regard him with contemptnons com- 
placency : “ he hath outvillained vil- 
iainj' so far, that the rarity redeems 
him.” 

“ The braggart Parolles, whose 
name signiQes words, as though he .‘?poke 
nothing else, scarcely utters a sentence 
that is not rich with ideas ; j et his weak- 
ness and self-committals hang over them 
all like a sneaking infection, and hinder 
our laughter from becoming respectful. 
The scene in which he is taken blindfold 
among his old acquaintances, and so )xd 
to vilify their characters under the im- 
pression that he is gratifying their ene- 
mies, is almost as good as the screen 
scene in the ^School for Scandal.’ ” 

Leigh Hunt. 

Bust, sword ? cool, blushes ; and, ParoUess^ 
live 

Safest in shame ; being fooled, by foolinr 
thrive. Sha^ 

There was Parolles, too, the legal bully. 

Byron. 

He [Dr. Samuel Parr] was a mere ParoUes 
in, a pedagogue’s wig. Boctea Ambrosiance. 

Parricide, The Beautiful. See 
BEAUTiFLTh Parricide. 

Parsons’ Emperor. [(5er. Pfdffk^ 
Kaiser.l A nickname given to 
Charles lY. of Moravia, who, at the 
instigation of the i>ope, — (Jlement 
VI., — was set up as a competitor of 
Loui^ lY., the actual reigning em- 
peror of Germany. 

Par-the'ni-|;. The mistress of Alb- 
ius, in Sir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia.” 

She thought . . . that Alice gave Min. a 
little more encouragement than Parthenia 
would have afforded to any such Jack-a- 
dandy, in the absence of Argalus. 

Tf’’. Scott. 

Par-then'o-pe. [Gr. Ilap0evojn}.] ( fir. 
4" Rom. Myth.) One of the three 
Sirens. She became enamored of 
Ulysses, and, in her grief at not 
winning him, threw herself into the 
sea, and was cast up on the shore 
where Naples affcenvard stood, for 
which reason that city was originally 
called by her name- 

Par'ting-tbn, Mrs. An ima^nary 
old lady whose laughable saying 
have been recorded by the. American 
humorist, B. P- Shillaber. She is 
distinguished, like Smollett’s Tabitha 
Bramble and Sheridan’s Mrs. Mala- 
prop, for her amusing affectation and 
misuse of learned words. 
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The name of this character seems 
to have been suggestwi by the following 
anecdote which Sydney Smith related in 
a speech delivered by him at Taunton 
(Eug.j, in 1831, and which has become 
somewhat celebrated : I do not mean 
to be dij5re.spcctfui ; but the attempt of 
the Lords to stop the progress of reform 
mnimte me very forcibly of the great 
storm of Sidmouth, and the conduct of 
the excellent Mrs. Partington on that 
occasion. In the winter of 1834:, there 
set in a great flood, upon that town ; the 
^kie rose to an incredible height, the 
waves rushed iu upon the houses, and 
cfTtry thing was thimtened with destruc- 
tion. In the midst of this sublime storm, 
Iteune Partington, who lived upon the 
beach, was seen at the door of her house, 
with mop and pattens, trundling her 
mop, and squeezing out the sea-water, 
and vigorously pushing away the Atlan- 
tic Ocean. The Atlantic was roused. 
Mrs. Partington's spirit was up. But I 
need not tell you that the contest was 
unequal. The Atlantic Ocean beat Mrs. 
Partington. She was excellent at a slop 
or a puddle, but she should not have 
meddled with a tempest.” 

Partridge, The attendant of Tom 
Jones, in Fielding’s novel, The His- 
torr of Tom Jones, a Foundling ; ” 
noted for his ddelity, shrewdness, 
and child-like simplicity. 

Parvati (par'v^-tee'). [Sansk., moun- 
tain-bom.] {HinAi Myth.) The 
daughter of the mountain Himalaya; 
one of the names by which the god- 
dess Durga is usually called- See 
Durga. 

Pl-sipli'S-e. [Gr. llao'ufKrij.] ( Gr. ^ 
'Bom. Myth.) A daughter of Helios, 
or Sol (the sun), and Perse ; sister of 
Circe, wife of IVIinos, and mother of 
Phaedra, Ariadne, and Androgeus, 
and also of the >Iinotaur by a beau- 
tiful bull, for which Yenus, out of 
hatred, had inspired her with a -violent 
passion. See ^Iinotaitb. 

Pas'g.mii (pas^kwin). [It. Pasquino.'] 
1. A Roman cobbler of the latter 
half of the fifteenth century, whose 
shop stood in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the Braschi palace, near 
the Piazm Navona. Pasquin was 
notorious for making caustic remarks, 
and by degrees every bitter saying 
current in the city became attributed 
to him or his workmen. After his 


death, a mutilated statue, which had 
long Iain half imbedded in the ground 
near his shop, was dug out and set 
up in the vicinity, upon which the 
populace declared that the cobbler 
had come to lite again, aud called 
the torso by his name. I’henceforth 
a custom arose of attaching to it 
stinging epigrams or satirical verses, 
often directed against the pope and 
cardinals, and other persons in high 
public station. No prohibitions or 
j^nalties could put a stop to the prac- 
tice; and even now, after the lapse 
of more than four centuries, the statue 
pursues his ancient calling with un- 
oiminished vigor. 

2. (Tony, or Antony.) A nom 
de plume of John Williams, author 
of loads of -tvTuting in prose and verse. 
See Della Cruscaas. 

Passamonte, Gines de. See Gr^ES 

BE PASSAMO^'TE. 

P&se'treul. The name of Sir Tris- 
tram’s horse. See Tristram, Sir. 

Patched-up Peace. [Fr. La Poix 
Fouiree.'] (Fr. EisL) 1. The name 
pven to a treaty of peace between 
Ihe Dnke of Orleans and John of 
Burgundy, in 1409. 

2. [Called also IUrwrmmded Pmct 
and Lame artd Unstrime PecLce^ The 
name of a treaty between Charles 
IX. and the Huguenots, concluded at 
Longjmneau, in 1568. It was so 
called because it was made very sud- 
denly, and because neither of the par- 
ties to it had any confidence in the 
other. 

Patelin (patda»', 62). The hero of 
an ancient French comedy, entitled 
“ L’Avocat Patelin,” reproduced by 
Brueys, in 1706. By his address and 
cunning he succeeds in obtaining six 
ells of cloth from a merchant. The 
name has passed into popular use to 
designate a subtle and crafty man, 
who, by flattery and insinuating arts, 
entices* others to the accomplishment 
of his designs. 

Path-finder, The. A title popularly 

f iven to Major-General John Charles 
remont (b. 3813), who conducted 
four exploring expeditions across the 
Rockv Mountains- 
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Patient Griselda, or Grissell. See 
Griselda, The FATrE2;T. 

Patient Helena. See Helejta, The 
Fatient- 

Patriarch of Dorcliester. An appel- 
lation given to John White, of iJor- 
chester, England, a puritan divine, 
highly esteemed for his eloquence 
and piety. He died in 1648, aged 74. 

PS-tro^clns. £Gr. HarpoicAo?.] ( Gr. 
Mom. Myth.) One of the Grecian 
chiefs in the Trojan war, and the 
constant companion and friend of 
Achilles. He one day put on the 
armor of Achilles, and slew many of 
the Trojans; but, being struck by 
Apollo, he became senseless, and in 
that state was killed by Euphorbus 
and Hector. See Hector. 

Pat'tie-son, Peter (-sn). An imag- 
inaiy’' assistant teacher at Gander- 
cleuch, and the feigned author of 
Scott’s Tales of My Landlord,” 
which were represented as having 
been published posthumously by his 
pedagogue superior, Jedediali Cleish- 
Dotham. 

Paul. See Yirgi-sie. 

Pau-li'na. Wife of Antigonus, in 
Shakes^are's “ Winter’s Tale.” 

“ She is a character strongly 
drawn from real and common life, — a 
clever, generous, strong-minded, warm- 
hearted woman, fearless in a^rting the 
truth, firm in her sense of right, enthu- 
siastic in all her affections; quick in 
thought, resolute in word, and energetic 
in action ; but heedless, hot-tempered, 
impatient ; loud, bold, voluble, and tur- 
bulent of tongue ; regardless of the feel- 
ings of those for whom she would sacri- 
fice her life, and injuring, from excK® of 
zeal, thc^ whom she most wishes to 
serve.” Blrs. Jameson. 

Ifc-^vo^ni-a. A name given in ancient 
maps to a tract of country extending 
from about Hoboken to Amboy, in 
what is now the State of New J ersey. 

Pax. {Rom. A deified peiison- 

ification of peace; the same as the 
Irene of the Greeks. 

Pays de Sapience. See LAiii> op 
Wisdom. 

Peaeli'uin. A character in Gay’s 
“ Beggar’s Opera,” represented as a 
pimp and a receiver of stolen prop- 


erty, and as making his house a 
re^iort tor tliieves, pickpockets, and 
viilaiiib of all &orts. See Lockit. 

No Peackum it is, or young Lockit, 

That rifles iny fob with a snatch ; 

Alas! 1 must pick my own pocket, 

And make gravy-soup of my w’atch. 

Mood. 

Peaeli'uin, Mrs. A character in Gay’s 
“Beggar’s Opera;” wife of Peaeh- 
nm. See mpra. 

The authors of this scheme [the TTansas 
nsurimtion] have scaiceJy shown the ordinary 
cunning of rogues^ which conceals, its ulterior 

? urp<}8es. Disdaining the advice of Mrs. 
'eachuni to her daughter Polly, to be “ some- 
what nice” in her deviations from virtue, 
they have advanced bravely and flagrantly to 
them nefarious objecL Atlantic Monthlj/. 

Peacli'tmi, Polly. A celebrated char-x 
acter in Gay’s “ Beggar’s Opera;” 
daughter of Feachum. She is repre- 
sented as having great beauty, and 
as preserving, unspotted, the purity 
of her character, though living among 
the basest persons. 

Peasant Bard. A descriptive epithet 
conferred upon Eobert Bums, the 
great Ijtic poet of Scotland. 

Peasant of the Danube. A title 
given to Louis Legendre (1756-1797), 
member of the French National Con- 
vention, who took an active part in 
all the events of the Eevolution. His 
wild eloquence was the occasion of 
this surname being given him. 
Peasant Poet of Northampton- 
shire. A name given to John Clare 
(1793-1864), an English poet of hum- 
ble origin, whose remarkable powers 
of description brought him into pub- 
lic notice and secured the public fa- 
vor. 

The instance before n? is. per- 
haps, one of the most striking of patient 
and persevering talent existing and en- 
during in the most forlorn and seemingly 
hopeless condition that literature has at 
any time exhibited.” Land. Qtt, Rev. 
Peasants’ War. {Ger. Bauern Kiieg.'] 

( Ger. Hist . ) The name given to a 
revolt of the German peasantry in 
Swabia and Franconia, and subse- 
quently in Saxony, Thuringia, and 
Alsace, occasioned hv the increasing 
oppression and criieity of the nobles 
and cleigy. Tt brolce out several 
different times, from about 1500 to 
1525, in which latter year it was 
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finally terminated, after upwards of 
150,ui)0 lives had been lost. The de- 
feated insurgents not only failed to 
obtain relief irom their feudal burdens, 
but their lot became in many respects 
harder than before. 

Pecksniff. A hypocrite in Dickens’s 
“ Martin Chiizzlewit,” “■ so thor- 
oughly impregnated with the spirit 
of fal^hood that he is moral even in 
drunkenness, and canting even in 
shame and discovery.” 

Pedro, Don. See Do>’ Pedro. 

Peeftjles, Peter (pe'blz). A charac- 
ter in Sir Walter Scott’s novel of 

Redgauntiet;” represented as vain, 
liti^ous, hard-hearted, credulous, a 
liar, a drunkard, and a pauper. 

In one point of view, there ia notHn^more 
Hogaxtliian. comic than this Inn'' Peter^eebles 
“ganging plea” of “Marquis Mirabeau ver- 
sus Nature and others ; ” yet, in adeepcr point 
of view, it ia but coo serious. Carlisle. 

Peelers. The uniformed constabula- 
ry of Ireland appointed under the 
“Peace Preservation Act” of 1814, 
proposed by Sir Robert Peel- The 
name was subsequently given to the 
new police of England, who were, 
also, vulgarly called “ Bobbies,” af- 
ter Sir Robert 

Peeping Tom of Cov'en-tr^. An 
appellation given to a person of nn- 
govemable inquisitiveness. 

“ The Countess Godiva, bearing 
an extrmr Jinary affection to this place 
[Coventry], often and esiruestly be^ught 
her husband [Leofrie, Karl of Mercia], 
that, for the love of God and the bles>€d 
Virgin, he would free it fro.u that griev- 
ous servitude whereunto it wa.s subject ; 
but he, rebuking her for importuning 
him in a matter so inconsistent with 
his profit, commanded that she should 
thenceforth forhe ir to move therein : yet 
she, out of her womanish pertinacity, 
continued to solicit him ; insomuch that 
he told her [a. d. 1057] if she would ride 
on horseback, naked, from one end of 
the town to the other, in the sight of all 
the people, he would grant her request. 
Whereunto she answered, ‘But will you 
^ve me leave so to do ? ’ And he reply- 
ing, ‘ Yes,’ the noble lady, upon an ap- 
p<^ted day. got on horseback, naked, 
with her hair loose, so that it covered all 
her body but her 1^, and thus perform- 
ing the journey, returned with joy to her 
husband, who therefore grant^ to the 


inhabitants a charter of freedom, which 
immunity I rather conceive to have been 
a kind of manuinisMon from some . . . 
servile tenui-e, whereby they then held 
what they had under tnis great earl, than 
only a fiwdom from all manner of toll, 
except horses, aa Kuighton affirms.” 
Dugclale. It is said by Rapiu, that the 
countess, previous to her riding, com- 
manded all persons to keep within doors 
aud from their windows on pain of death ; 
but, notwithstainding this severe penalty, 
there was one person who could not for- 
bear giving a look, out of euriositj- ; but 
it cost Mm his life. From this circum- 
stance originated the familiar epithet of 
“ Peeping Tom of Coventry.*’ To com- 
memorate the event, the mayor and cor- 
poration periodically walk in procession 
through the town, accompanied by a 
female on horseback, clad in a linen dress 
closely fitted to her limbs. A figure, com- 
memorative of the peeper, has long been 
preserved in Coventry, and is now in- 
serted in the niche of a new house com- 
municating with the High Street. Ten- 
nyson has versified the story of the Count- 
ess a ’d Peeping Tom in his poem entitled 
“ Godiva.’’ 

Peers, Tlie Twelve. See Twelve 
Peers. 

Pe^a-LaELtem. Another name for 
Will-with-the-Wisp, or Jack-with- 
the-Lantem. 

Peg-a^Ram'sey. The heroine of an 
old song, having this name for its 
title, which is alluded to in Shake- 
speare’s “ Twelfth Night,” a. ii.,sc. 3. 
Percy says it was an indecent ballad. 
[TV ritten also Peggy Ramse y.J 

He [James I.] had been much struck with, 
the beauty and embarrassment of the pretty 
Feff-a-Iiamseify as he called her, when he first 
saw her. Su' JF. Scott, 

Peg'5-sns. [Gr. rrr?ya<ro?.] {Gr. <f 
Bom. Myth.) A winged horse which 
spnmg from the blood of Medusa, 
and belonged to Apollo and the 
Muses- From a stroke of his hoof 
the fountain Hippocrene buret forth 
on Mount Helicon. He was caught 
by Bellerophon, who destroyed the 
Gnirntjera with his* aid. But when 
Bellerophon attempted to ride to 
heaven on his hack, he threw him 
off, and ascended alone to the skies, 
where he was changed into a constel- 
lation. 

Pelefts. [Gr. nijAevs.] ( Gr. ^ Bma. 
Myth.) A king of Thessaly, son of 
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jEacus, husband of Thetis, father of 
A.ciiilies, and a sharer in the Argo- j 
nauuc expedition. j 

I>e-li'd^§. [Gr. n7?Aet5i??.] (Gr. ^ 
Eom. Myth.) A patronymic of 
Achilles, the son of Peieus. 

Peli-on. [Gr. nTjAtov-] A high moun- 
tain in 1 hessaly. See Ossa. 

Pel'le-as, Sir. A ver>' valorous knight 
of Arthur s Round Table. In “ The 
Paery Queen,"’ he is one of those who 
pursue “ the blatant beast,” when, 
after having been conquered and 
chained up bv Sir Calidore, it breaks 
its iron chain, and again ranges 
through the world. 

Fairy damsels, met in forests wide 
By knights of Ij-jgres, or of Lyones, 
liancelot, or Fetleas^ or Pellenore. Mlton. 

PelTe-nore, King. A celebrated 
character in the old romance of 
“3Iorte d'Arthinv” 

PeTops. [Gr. neAcui^-] ( Gr. ^ Rom. 
Myth.) A Phrygian prince, grandson 
of Jupiter, and sou of Tantalus. He 
was slain, and .served up before the 
gods by liis own lather, who wished 
to test their omniscience. They were 
not deceived, howo\ er, and would not 
touch the horrible food; but Ceres, 
absorbed in grief for the loss of Pros- 
erpine, tasted of the shoulder before 
she discovered what it was. Jupiter 
restored Pelops to life, and replaced 
his shoulder ivuth one of ivory. 

Pe-na'tes. {Rom. Myth.) Guardian 
deities of the household, and of the 
State regarded as a larger household 
formed by the union of many smaller 
ones. They were similar to, or iden- 
tical with, the Lares. See Lares. 

Pen-den^nis, Arthur. The hero of 
Thackerayhs satirical romance en- 
titled The History of Pendennis, 
his Fortunes and "Misfortunes; ” a 
young man of warm feelings and 
lively intellect, self - conceited and 
selfish, with no attractive points of 
character but a sense of honor and a 
capacity for love. 

Pen-den'nis, IMaJor. A gentleman- 
like parasite, or rather tuft - hunter, 
in Thackeray’s “ History of Penden- 
nis,” who fawns upon his patrons for 


the sake of being received into their 
society. 

Pen-drag'on. A son of Constans, 
and his successor on the throne of 
Britain, according to legendary his- 
torians; also, a surname given, after 
the death of this king, to Ut her, an- 
other son of Constans, and the father 
of King Arthur. See Constaxs and 
XJthek. 

For once I read 

That stout Pendragon in his litter sick 
Came to the field and vanquished hia foes. 

Shak. 

Pe-nel'o-pe. [Gr. llT/j'eAoffTj.] ( Gr. 
if Rum. Myth.) A celebrated Gre- 
cian princess, wife of Ulysses, and 
mother of Telemachus, famed for her 
chastity and constancy during the 
long absence of her husband. Being 
greatly annoyed by many importu- 
nate suitors, she put them oft* for a 
time by declaring that she could not 
decide" between them until she had 
finished weaving a shroud for her 
aged father-in-law; and, to protract 
the time, she pulled out by night 
what she had woven during the day. 
The stratagem was at length discov- 
ered; but Ulysses happened to return 
in season to prevent the unpleasant 
consequences that might otherwise 
have ensued. 

Peninsular State. The State of 
Florida; — popularly so called from 
its shape. 

Peninsular War. (Hist.) The name 
given to the war carried on in Portu- 
gal and Spain by the English forces 
xmder Sir Arthur Wellesley against 
the invading armies of Napoleon I., 
between 1S08 and 1812. 

Pennsylvania Parmer. A surname 
given to John Dickinson (1732-1808), 
an American statesman and author, 
and a citizen of Pennsylvania. In 
the year 1768, he published his “ Let- 
ters"fi*om a Pennsylvania Farmer to 
the Inhabitants of the British Colo- 
nies.” These were republished in 
London, with a preface hv Dr. Frank- 
lin, and were .subsequently translated 
into French, and published in Paris. 

Pen-tap'o-lin (Sp. pron. pen-tlL-po- 
leenQ The leader of one of two 
vast hostile armies into which the 
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distempered imagination of Bon 
Quixote Box Quixote) trans- 
formed two large docks of skeep, 
which, from a distance, he saw ap- 
proaching each other on a wide and 
dusty plain. This phantom warrior, 
according to the veracious Don, was 
the Christian king of the Garaman- 
tians, surnamed “ Of the Naked 
Arm,” because he always entered 
into battle with his right* arm bare. 
His beautiful daughter had been de- 
manded in marriage by Alifanfaron, 
emperor of the great isle of Tapro- 
bana, who was a strong pagan- But 
as Peiitapolin would not accept such 
a misbeliever for a son-in-law, Ali- 
fanfaron resolved to win the lady by 
means of the sword ; and the armies 
of the hostile chiefs were upon the 
point of engaging each other when 
the Don descried them. 

Kot Sancho, when his master mtermpted 
his account of the combatants of Pmtapolm 
with the naked arm to advance in person to 
the charge of the flock of sheep, stood more 
confounded than Oldbucfc at tliia sudden 
escapade of his nephew. Sir IT. Scott. 

Pen-thes'i-le'a. [Gr. Hd^eer/Aeta.] 
(Gr. Horn, A queen of the 

Amazons, who fought against the 
Greeks during the Trojan war, and 
was slain by Achilles. 

Dad I not unfortrmately,by the earnestness 
of my description, awakened the jealousy of 
his Penthesilea of a countess, he had forgotten 
the crusade and all belonging to it. 

^ W. Scoti. 

Pen'thetls. [Gr. llev0eu?-3 ( Gr. ^ 
Born. Myth.) A king of Thebes, 
who, for treating with contempt the 
rites of Bacchus, was tom in pieces 
by his mother and aunts, they being 
at the time under the influence of the 
god. 

A man hunted by the devils that dwell •un- 
chained within himself; like Penthevs by the 
Manads; like Actason by his own dc^. 

Ccxrlj/le. 

People, Man of tRe. See Man of 
THE People. 

Pepper, K. 3N. [That is, Cayenne 
Pepper.] A nmn de plume of James 
M. Morris, a humorous American 
writer of the present day. 

Perce'for-est (4). The title of an old 
romance of chivaliy, and the name 
of its hero, a knight of the Round 
Table. An analysis of the romance 


is fpven in Dunlop’s “Histoiy <.f 
iiction.” 

Per'ce-vp (4). The hero of an old ro- 
mance of chivalry of the same name, 
celebrated lor Ills adventures in search 
of thesangreal. 

Per'cl-net (4). See Gbaciosa. 

Per'di-ta (4). 1. Daughter of Leontes, 
king of Sicilia, and of Hermione, his 
queen, in Shakespeare's “Winter’s 
Tale;” in love with ilorizel. 

“■ The qualities which impart to 
Perdita her distinct individuality are the 
beautiful combination of the pastoral 
with the elegant, of simplicity with ele- 
vation, of spirit with sweetness.” 

Mrs. Jameson. 

2. Under this name the beautiful 
and unfortunate Mrs. Maiy (Darby) 
Robinson (1758-1800), who* fell a vic- 
tim to the licentiousness of the Prince 
of Wales, — afterward George IV., — 
was known at the time of her con- 
nection with him. She first attracted 
his attention while playing the part 
of Perdita in the “Winter’s Tale.” 
The prince was nicknamed Florizel. 

PAre de la Pens^e (pCT du It p6n^- 
st', G2). See Father Tho*ughtful. 

Pere Duchesne, Le (hi per dii'shtn', 
34). A by-name given to Jacques 
Rend Hebert (1755—1794), a brutal 
and profligate Jacobin leader of the 
French Revolution, from the name of 
a newspaper which he edited. 

Perez, Michael. See Copfer Cap- 
tain. 

Peri Banou. See Paeibanou. 

Pe'ri-on of Gaul (9). A king of 
Wales (Gaula) in the old romance of 
‘‘Amadis de Gaul.” See Amadis 
DE G.vul. 

Pemelle, Mme. (raa^dtm' pef'neF). 
A scolding old grandmother in Mo- 
liere’s “ Tartuffe.” 

PAr'o-nel'll;. [Fr. PeroneUe, a cor- 
ruption of Petronelle, from Pierre, 
Peter. Petrondle was a character in 
the ancient mysteries.] The subject 
of a fairy tale, represented as a pretty 
country lass, who, at the ofier of a 
faiiy, changes place with an old and 
decrepit queen, and receives the hom- 
age paid to rank and wealth, but afr 
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terward gladly resumes her beauty 
and rags. 

Peirpetual Edict. [Lat. Edicbiin 
Ptrpttaain.'] {Rom, Hist.) A de- 
cree issued by the emperor JElius 
Hadrianus (76-138), promulgating 
and embodying a fixed code of laws, 
which was“ drawn up by the jurist 
Salvius J ulianus. 

Perrin, Dandin- See Dai«din, Pee- 

EtN. 

Per-sepli'o-ne. [Gr. Iiepa-e<^in 7 .] 
{Myih.) The Greek name of Pros- 
erpine, See Proserplne. 

Per'selis (4). [Gr. Hcpo-cv^-] {Gr. 
Rom. Myth . ) The son of J upiter and 
Danae, who, being furnished by 
Mercury with a sickle-shaped sword, 
by Minerva with a mirror, and by 
the nymphs with winged sandals, 
a bag” and a helmet of invisibility, 
vanquished the Gorgons (see Gor- 
GONs), and armed himself with 
Medusa’s head, by means of which 
he turned into stone the sea-monster 
to whom Andromeda was exposed, 
besides performing many other ex- 
ploits. After death, he *wa.s placed 
among the stars as a constellation. 

Persiaji Anacreon. See Anacreon 
OF Persia. 

Perth., Eair Maid of. See Fair 
Maid of Perth. 

P6taud- See King Pbtaud. 

Peter. 1. (Lord.) The name by 
which Swift designates the pope in 
his “ Tale of a Tub.” 

2. See Morris, Peter. 

Pe'ter-loo, Eield of. A name popu- 
larly gjven in England to the scene 
of an attack made by the militaiy, 
acting under the orders of the magis- 
trates, upon a reform meeting, held 
in St. Peter’s Field, at Manchester, 
on the 16th of August, 1819, which 
was attended by 60,600 persons, of 
whom only eight were killed, though 
many were wounded ; a wont formed 
in burlesque imitation of Waterloo. 

BaUles and bloodshed, September Mas- 
sacres, Brides of Lodi, retreats of Moscow, 
Waterfoos, Feierlmx, ten-pound ftancnises, 
tar-barrels, and guillotines. Carlyle. 

Peter the Wild Boy. See Wild 
Boy, The. 


Pe'to. A companion of Sir John Fal- 
staff, iuthe lirst and Second Parts 
of Shakespeare’s King Henry IV.” 

Petrified City. A name given to 
Ishmonie, in Upper Egypt, on ac- 
count of a great number of statues 
of men, w’omen, children, and ani- 
mals, which are said to be seen there 
at this day, and which, according to 
the popular superstition, were once 
animated beings, but were miracu- 
lously changed into stone in all the 
various postures and attitudes which 
were assumed by them at the instant 
of their supposed transubstantiation. 
Allusions to this city occur in several 
English writers. The story is said to 
have been first mentioned by Kir- 
cher, in his “ Muudus Subterraneus.” 

Pe-tzrii'clii-o. A gentleman of Verona, 
in Shakespeare’s “Taming of the 
Shrew.” 

4^ “■ Petruchio is a madman in his 
senses, a very horjest; fellow, who hardly 
speaks a word of truth, and succeeds in 
all his tricks and impostures. He acta 
his assumed character to the life, with 
the most fantastical extaravagance. with 
nntired animal spirits, and without a 
particle of ill-humnr from beginning to 
end.” Hazlitt. ‘■‘He is a fine, hearty 
compound of bodily and mental vigor, 
adorned by wit, spirits, and good-nature.” 

Leigh Hunt. 

Phum'di^. [Gr. OotSpa.] ( Gr. Ram. 
Myth.) A daughter of Minos, king 
of Crete, a sister of Ariadne, and the 
wife of Theseus. See Hiffolytus. 

Plia'e-tSn. [Gr. the shining.] 

{Gr. cf Rom. Myth.) A son of He- 
lios, or Sol (the sun), and Clymene, 
who asked and obtained leave to 
drive his father’s chariot for one day, 
as a proof of his divine descent 
Losing control of the steeds, he set 
the world on fire, and was punished 
for his presumption by being struck 
with a thunderbolt and throyni into 
the river Eridanus, or Po. [Written 
also Phaiithon.] 

Gallop apace, you fiery-fboted steeds. 
Towards Phoebus’ mansion; such a wagoner 
As Pha’-'ton would, whip you to the west. 

And bring in cloudy night immediately. 

Shah. 

PMr^in.6iid. A king of the Franks, 
and a knight of the Round Table, who 
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visited King Ailliur’s court incognito^ 
to obtain, by bis prowess and exploits, 
a seat at this renowned board. 

Pitenbe. A shepherdess, in Shake- 
speare's “As You Like It.” 

PM-la'ri-o (9). An Italian, and a 
iriend to Posthumus, in Shake- 
speare's play of “ Cjmbeline.” 

PM-le'mbn. [Gr. ( Gr. ^ 

Mom, Myth.) A pions rustic, hus- 
band of Baucis. See Baucis. 

PMLmte {feda^t', 62) A character in 
Moli^re’s comedy of “The Misan- 
thrope.” 

Phi-lisT-dSs. One of the poetical 
names of Sir Philip Sidney; formed 
■from mrtions of the two names Philip 
and i^cfaey, >Tith a Latin termination 
added. It was invented by himself, 
and occurs in the “Arcadia.” 
lie knows the ctopc of that new elegance 
Which sweet J^hilmilea fetched of late from 
France. Mall. 

Phil^oc-te'tS§. [Or. ^tAoien^nj?.] (Gr. 
tf- Mom, 3Iyih.) A son of Poeas, and 
one of the Argonauts. He was pres- 
ent at the death of Hercules, and re- 
ceived from him certain arrows which 
had been dipped in the gall of the 
Lemajan hydra. (See Hercules.) 
On his journey to Troy, he was 
wounded in the foot by one of these 
arrows, — or, according to some ac- 
counts, by a water-snake, — and, as 
the wound ulcerated and became ex- 
cruciatingly painful, his companions 
treacherously left him on the solitary 
island of Lemnos. In the tenth year 
of the war, however, an oracle de- 
clared, that Troy could not be taken 
without the arrows of Hercules; and 
Philoctetes, yielding to the solicita- 
tion of Ulysfis andl)iomed, repaired 
to Troy, and made use of them, dis- 
tinguishing himself by his valor and 
dexterity. 

How changed for Marat, lifted fhsm his 
dark cellar into this luminous “ peculiar trib- 
une!” All have tiieir day; even rabid 
dc^. Sorrowful, incurable Philoctetes hLi- 
rat; without whom Troy canned be taken! 

Carlyle, 

PMl'o-mel^ [Gr. ^tXoja^a.] (Gr. 
<f JMnn. ) A daughter of Pan- 
dion, king of Athens, change into 
a nightingale. 


Philosoplier, Tbe. 1. A common 
designation of the Koman emperor 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. The epi- 
thet Verissimus — “ The Philoso- 
pher” — was applied to him by 
Justin Martyr, and is that by which 
he has been" commonh” distinguished 
from that period to the present, al- 
though no such title -was ever pub- 
licly or formally conferred. 

2. A suniaine given to Leo VI. 
(867-911), emperor of the East, prob- 
ably on account of his writings, for 
his" conduct gave him no claims to 
the appellation. 

3. An appellation bestowed upon 
Porph^yv’ (223-304), an acute and 
learned K^eoplatonist, and an earnest 
opponent of ChristianiU*'. 

PMlosopher of Fer'nej?" (or fgf'ni')* 
Voltaire is sometimes so called from 
his chateau of Ferney, near Geneva, 
where he spent the last twenty years 
of his life. 

This, and several subsequent apjjeals of the 
same sort, are among the best points in the 
conduct of the ** Philosopher of Ferney” 

TT. Spalding. 

PMIosoplier of Malmesbury 
(mamz^ber-ri). A name often given 
to Thomas Hobbes, who was born at 
Malmesbury in 1588, and who is cel- 
ebrated as the first English psychol- 
ogist, and the first great English 
writer on the science of government. 
His, says Mill, was “ a great name in 
philosophy, on account both of the 
value of what he taught, and the ex- 
traordinarv^ impulse which he com- 
municated to the spirit of free inquiry 
in Europe.” 

Pliilosopher of Sans-Souci (so^ 
soo^se', 62). A name given to Fred- 
erick the (ireat (1712-1786), who was 
a disciple of Voltaire, and the author 
of a book entitled “ Anti-Machiavel,” 
as well as several other politico-phil- 
osophical works. 

PMlosopher of the TTiifcnown. [Fr. 
Le PhUtmphe Jnconnu.] The self- 
assumed appellation of Louis Claude 
de Saint Martin (1743-1803), a 
French mystic. 

PMlosopher of 'W’iin'ble-dSn (-bl-). 
A designation of John Honie Tooke 
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(1736-J812), a noted English 
marian, philologist, and politician, 
who resided at Wimbledon, a parish 
in the \’icinity of London. 

Pliil'os-trS.te. Master of the revels 
to Theseus, in Shakespeare's Mid- 
summer-Night's Dream.” 

PM'nelis. [Gr. ( Or. ^ Rom. 

Myth.) A blind king of Thrace, who 
possessed the gift of prophecy. He 
was tormented by the Harpies for his 
ciuelty toward his sous, whom he 
deprived of sight in consequence of a 
false accusation made against them 
by their mother-in-law, who charged 
them with having behaved improp- 
erly to her- Whenever Phineus 
wanted to eat, the Harpies came, and 
took away or devoured a portion of 
his food, and defiled the rest. 

PMz. A pseudonym adopted by Hab- 
lot K. Browne," an English comic 
draughtsman, who designed the illus- 
trations in the first edition of Dick- 
ens’s “ Pickwick Papers.” 

Phleg'e-thon. [Gr. 4>Aeye0tov, burning, 
flaming-] ’( Gr. Rom. Myth.) A river 
111 Hades which ndled with waves of 
fire instead of water. Nothing grew 
on its scorched and desolate shores. 

Fierce Phle.gethon^ 

Wliose waves cf torrent Are inflame with mee. 

MUon. 

Plile'g^-5s. [Gr. <&A.eyTJa?.] ( Gr. ^ 
Rom. Myth.) The son of Mare, the 
king of the Lapithae, and the father 
of Ixion and Coronis. For his im- 
piety in plundering and burning the 
temple of Apollo at Delphi, he was 
placed in hell, w'here a huge stone 
was suspended over his head, which 
kept him in a state of continual 
alarm- 

PhCB'be. [Gr- 4>o*gT7-] {Gr. ^ Rom. 
Myth.) The goddess of the moon, 
and sister of Phoebus; a name of 
Diana. See Diana. 

Phce'bus. [Gr. the radiant] 

( Gr. Rxmi. Myth. ) A poetical name 
of Apollo, consider^ as the sun-god. 
See Apollo. 

PhcE'idx. [Gr. ( Gr. ^ Rom. 

M^i.) A’ bird said to visit Heliopolis, 
in Egypt, once in every 500 years; 


according to another and the more 
popular account, it lived 500 years, 
and, when about to die, made a nest 
in Arabia, and burned itself to ashes, 
from which a young phcenix aro-se. 

Phoe'nis, Tohn, Gentleman. A 
pseudonym of Captain George Ho- 
ratio Derby (d. 18G1), a humorous 
and popular American writer. 

PhooTca or Poo'ka. [Probably the 
same ks the English P^/eX^] ( ’Fairy 
Myth.) Among the Irish, a spirit of 
diabolical disposition. He sometimes 
appears as an eagle or a black horse, 
and hurries to destruction the person 
he gets possession of. 

Ph.or'CTis. [Gr. 4>opKo?.] (Gn 

Myth.) A son of Neptune, and father 
of Medusa and the other Gorgons. 
After death, he was changed into a 
sea-god. [W ritten also P h o r c y s.] 

Plior'mi-o. A parasite in Terence’s 
comedy of the same name ; an accom- 
modating gentleman who reconciles 
all parties 

Phyllis. [Gr. 4>vAXi5.] 1 . ( Gr. (f Rom. 
Myth.) A daughter of King Sithon 
of Thrace, who hung herself, thinking 
that she was deserted by her lover, 
and was changed by the gods into 
an almond-tree. 

2. A country girl in Virgil’s third 
and fifth Eclogues; hence, a rustic 
maiden in general- 

At th«lT savory dinner set 
Of herbs, and other country messes. 

Which the neat-handed PhyUU dresseg. 

Mihmi. 

Pickelherringe (pik^el-her'ring-^). 
The popular name of a buffoon among 
the Dutch. See Hanswurst. [Called 
Picklehariny by the Germans.] 

Sir F. Palgrave conjeeturcHS, that 
the term may have been originally Pickle- 
h'arin, ?. f., the hairy sprite, answering 
to Ben Jonson’s Puck-haary ; and that he 
may have worn a rough garment of hair 
or leaves, like the Scottish Brownie and 
other simi!^ beings. 

Pickle, P^r'e-grine. The hero of 
Smollett’s novel, ^‘The Adventures 
of Peregrine Pickle.” 

u The savage and ferodons Pickle, 
. . . besides his gwss and base brutality, 
beside his ingratitude to his uncle, and 
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ttie sarage proxveBsity which he shows in 
the pleasure he takes to torment others 
by practical jokes, resembling those of a 
fiend in glee, exhibits a low and ungen- 
tlemanlike tone of thinking, only one 
degree higher than that of KMeriek Ran- 
dom. . . . We certainly sympithize very 
little in the distress of Fickle, brought 
on by his own profligate profusion and 
enhanced by his insolent misjinthropy. 
We are only surprised that his predomi- 
nating arrogance does not wearv out the 
benevolence of Hatchway and Pip«^, and 
scarce think the ruined spendthrift de- 
serves their persevering aud faithful at- 
tachment.” W. Scott. 

3E*ick'wick, Saonnel. The hero of 
Dicken.s’s “Pickwick Papers;” dis- 
tinguished for his genial goodness 
and his unsophisticated simplicity. 
He is represented as the founder of a 
dab called after his own name, in 
company with other members of 
which, who are under iiis care and 
guidance, he travels over England, 
meeting with many laughable ad- 
ventures. The expression, “a Pick- 
wickian sense,” which has pas^d 
into common speech as denoting 
a merely technical or constructive 
sense, refers to a quarrel at a meeting 
of the club, in which Mr. Pickwick 
accused Mr. Blotton of acting in 
a “vile and calumnious” manner, 
whereupon the latter retorted by 
calling Pickwick “a humbug;” 
but, it finally being made to appear 
that they both used the offensive 
woifts not in a common, but in a 
parliamentaiy sense, and that each 
personally entertained “the highest 
r^ard and esteem ” for the other, the 
difficulty was readily settled, and the 
gentlemen expressed themselves mu- 
tually satisfied with the explanations 
which had been made. 

4®=- This name [Pickwick] is no M>- 
liration of our great novelist ; and, in- 
deed, very few of his names, however 
happy, however ludicrous, are so. I 
have noticed a large proportion of them 
on actual siign-boards in his own native 
county of Kent. At Folkestone there is, 
or at letist there recently was, a veritable 
Marie Tapley, — one, too, who had been 
to America.” Lower. 

hav^ers and politicians daily abuse each 
other in a Pickwickian sense. BowdiUih. 

Picroeliole (pek'ro^ol'). [Fr., from 
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Gr. TTLKpo^, bitter, and x°^Vi choleq 
bile, or gall.J lue name of a charac- 
ter in itabelais’ “ Gargantua,” cele- 
brated for his thirst of empire, and 
his vast projects. By some, Charles 
V. of Spain is supposed to be satirized 
under this name. 

Pi'eus. {Rom. yfyili.) A king of 
Latium, son of Saturn and father of 
Faunus; turned by Circe, whose love 
he had slighted, into a woodpecker. 

Pied Piper of Ham'e-lin. [Lat. 
TJhictn Onmicolor.^ The hero of an 
old and celebrated German legend, 
related in Verstegan-s “ Kestitution 
of Decayed Intelligence ” (London, 
16'34-), of which narrative Robert 
Browning, in his poem entitled “ The 
Pied Piper,” has given an extended 
metrical version. The legend re- 
counts ho w a certain musician, dressed 
in a fantastical coat, came into the 
town of Hamel, in the countiy of 
Brunswick, and offered, for a sum of 
money, to rid the town of the rats 
by which it was infested ; and how, 
having executed his task, and the 

E romised reward having been with- 
eld, he in revenge blew again his 
pipe, and, by the magic of its tones, 
drew the children of the town, to the 
number of a hundred and thirty, to a 
cavern in the side of a hill, wliich, 
immediately upon their entrance, 
closed and shut them in for ever. 
Erichius wrote a work, entitled 
“ Exodus Hamelensis,” expressly on 
the subject, in which he maintained 
the historical authenticity of the 
story; and Martin Schoock wrote 
another, “ Fabula Hamelensis,” in 
which he took the opposite ground. 
According to Yerstegan, the “ exo- 
dus” took place on the 22d of July, 
1376 ; but the date commonly given 
is June 26, 1284. Harenberg main- 
tains, according to Zedler, that a 
number of Hamelin children, who 
were carried away captive in a con- 
test with the Hishop of Minden 
(Conrad 11.), never returned to their 
native land, and so gave occasion for 
the tradition that they had been 
swallowed up alive. 

It has bem ranoarked that the 
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German pfeifftn^ to pipe, means, also, to | 
decoy, to ailare, to eutice, to inveigie, j 
and that this, perhaps, is the origm of 
the Hameiin m> th so far as relates to tije 
children's being spirited away b.y a pijKir. 

As all the mLscnief came from not paying 
the Tibicen Ouiuicolor his just dues, we 
have a curious illustration of our prover- 
bial expreft>ioa, ** the Piper,'- which 
may, indeed, have sprung from tuis story. 

This is that despotism which poets have 
celebrated in the Pied Piper of Manielin^ 
whose music drew like the power of gravita- 
tion, — drew soldiers and priests, traders and 
feaaters, women and boys, rats and mice. 

Emerson. 

I rather think Petrarch was the first cho- 
ragus of that sentimental dance which so long 
led young folks away from the realities of life, 
like the Piper of Hcunelin, Lotoell. 

Pi-Sr'i-dis. [Gr. n.epcSe?.] {Gr. cf 
Rom. 1. A name given to 

the Muses, from Pieria, a fountain 
near Mount Olympus. 

2. Daughters of Pierus, whom the 
Muses changed into magpies for chal- 
lenging them to sing. 

Pierre (peer; Ft\ pron. p^f')* A 
conspirator in Otway’s tragedy of 

Venice Preserved,’’ impelled to 
treason by a mixture of patriotism 
and misanthropy. SeeJAFFiEE. 

Ours is a trophy which will not decay 
"With the Rialto; Shylock, and the Moor, 

And Piej-re, cannot be swept or worn away. 

Pyron. 

Pierrot (pe^Fo')* [Fr., little Peter, 

from Pierre, Peter.] A jesting char- 
acter in pantomime, who takes the 
part of a simple valet, wearing white 
pantaloons, and a large white jacket 
with a rovr of big buttons in front, 
and who often paints his face white. 

Pi/gro-^om'i-tus. A name occur- 
ring in Shakespeare’s comedy of 
“ Twelfth Night.” Who or wfiat is 
meant by it, is not known. Sir 
Andrew Ague-cheek merely alludes 
to it as having been used by Olivia’s 
clownn upon an occa.sion of mirth and 
Jesting, so that, in all likelihood, it 
was not intended to be taken seri- 
ously as a genuine name. 

In sooth, thou wast in very gracious fooling 
last night, when thou spokest oi Pigrogromt- 
tm^ of the Tapians passing the equinoctial of 
Queubus; ’t was veiy good, i’ fisum. Shak. 

Pig-wig'gin. The name of a doughty 
elf, whose amours with Queen Mab, 
and furious combat with the jealous 
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Oberon, are related in Drayton’s 
“ Nymphidia.” 

The same genius wiiich now busies us with 
their coQceruh might ha\e excited an equal 
interest for the adventures of Oberon and 
Pigviiggin. Jeffrey. 

Pillaj: of Doctors. [Fr. L't Colonne 
des Duciturs.] An honorary appella- 
tion given by his admirers to M illiani 
de Ohampeaux, a celebrated French, 
philosopher and theologian of the 
twelfth century. 

Pillars of Her'eu-les. [Lat. Colnmnat 
MerCdlis, Gr. 'HpoxAeiat o-rijAat.] A 
name given by the old Greeks and 
Eomans to two mountains on oppo- 
site sides of the strait connecting 
the Mediterranean Sea with the At- 
lantic Ocean. These mountains — 
anciently called Calpe and Ab\la — 
were situated, the former in Europe, 
and the latter in Africa. Their mod- 
ern names are, respectively, the Kock 
of Gibraltar, and Jebel Zatout, or 
Apes’ Hill. The classical appellation 
of the Pillars of Hercules was given 
to them in consequence of a tiction 
that Hercules, in his travels to find 
the oxen of Geryon, raised these tw’o 
mountains as "monuments of his 
journey, and placed on them the in- 
scription, **iVe jdus ultra,'"' importing 
that the.v marked the utmost limits 
of the habitable world in that direc- 
tion. The Pillars of Hercules long 
remained deeply fixed in the Greek 
mind as a termmu.s of human adven- 
ture and aspiration. 

Perhaps the shungest circumstance of the 
whole was, that the old dethroned king of 
Spain, and his consort, undertook a journey, 
for tlie purpose of carrying their personal con- 
gratulations on the birth of an heir, to one 
who had deposed, and was detaininj: in prison, 
their own lineage, and had laid Sipain, their 
native dominions, in blood, from the Ij^’rene^ea 
to the PUlars of Re rcules. Sir fr. Scott. 

PmchL. A schoolmaster and conjurer 
in Shakespeare’s ‘^Comedy of Er- 
rors.” 

Pincli, Tom. A character in Dick- 
ens’s ‘•Mnrtin Chuzzlewit,” distin- 
guished by his guilele.^ness, his odd- 
ity, his excessive modesty, and his 
exhaustless goodness of heart. 

Pinciiwifes Mir. A prominent char- 
acter in Wycherley’s comedy of 

The Country Wife ” 
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She [Lady Drogheda] well knew in what 
esteem conjugal hdelity was held among the 
fine gentlemen there, and watched her town 
husband as assiduously as Jlr. J^uichrcije 
watched his country wife. Mncaulay. 

Pincliwife, Mrs. The heroine of 
Wycherley’s ‘‘ Countr\' Wife.” See 
Agnes, 1.' 

Pindar, Peter. A pseudonym adopted 
by Dr. John Wolcott (1738-1810), 

In his rirst publication, “■ Lyric Odes 
to the Ko\"al Academicians for 1782,” 
he styles "himself “ a distant relation 
of the poet of Thebes.” 

Pindar of Wakefield. See Geoegk 
a-Green. 

Pine-tree State. A popular name 
of the State ofMaine, the central and 
northern portions oftyhich are cov- 
ered with extensive pine forests. 

Pip. [A childish corruption of Philip 
Pirrip.J A by-name of the hero of 
Dickens’s novel of “ Great Expecta- 
tions.” 

Piper, Tom. One^ of the characters 
making up a morris-dance. 

So have I seen 

Tom Piper stand upon our village green. 

Backed with the May-pole, while a gentle 
crew. 

In gentle motion, circularly threw 
Themselves about him. IFm. Brovme. 

Piper of Hamelin, Ttie Pied. See 
l*iED Piper of Ha^ielin. 

Pipes, Tom. The name of a char- 
acter in Smollett’s “ Adventures of 
Peregrine Pickle;” celebrated for his 
taciturnity, and represented as a re- 
tired boatswain’s mate, living with 
the eccentric Commodore Trunnion 
to keep the servants in order. 

One wonders. Were Piim and Hatchway 
there in [Commodure] Martin’s squadron? 

In what station Commodore Trunnion did 
then serve in the British Navy ? Carlyle. 

Pl-rittL'o-iis. [Gr. llet/H0ocHr.] ( Gr. ^ 
Pom. 3/y/f.) A son of Ixion, and a 
king of the Lapithte. His friendship 
for Theseus, king of Athens, wms 
proverbial. After the death of Hip- 
pc^mia, he descended, in company 
with Theseus, to the infernal regions, 
to cany away Proserpine; but Pluto, 
who was advised of their intention, 
bound Pirithous to his father’s wheel 
(see Ixion), and Theseus to a mon- 
strous stone. 

Pt-gS'ui-o. A servant to Posthmnna, 
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in Shakespeare’s “ Cymbeline.” He 
is distinguished for "faithful attach- 
ment to Imogen, his master’s wdfe. 

Pistol, Ancient. A follower of Fal- 
staff, in Shakespeare’s ” Merry Wives 
of Windsor,” and in the Second Part 
of *■* King Henry the Fourth.” He 
i.s a bully and a swaggerer by profes- 
sion. 

Perhaps from pistolfo, explained 
by Florio as *‘a roguing beggar, a can- 
tier, an upright man that liveth by cozen- 
age.” HalUwell. 

In this mood, if any one endeavored to 
bring Sir Arthur down to the regions of com- 
mon life, his i-eplies were in the vein of An- 
cieiii Pistol: — 

A fico for the world, and worldlings base I 

1 speak of Africa and golden joys!” 

Nir W. Scott. 

I only say, that I read from habit and from 
indolence,” not from real interest; that, like 
Ancient Pistol devouring his leek, I lead and 
swear till I get to the end of the narrative. 

Sir TV. 

Plagiary, Sir Fretful. A character 
in Sheridan’s J^lay, “ The Critic,” 
designed, it is said, for Richard Cum- 
berland (1732-1811 ), an En^ilish dra- 
matic writer, noted for his vanity 
and irritability. 

He has, therefore, no reason to complain; 
and I dare say, that, like Sir Fretjul Plagiary, 
he is rather pleased than otherwise. hyron. 

Plain, The. [Fr. La Plaine ] {Fr. 
Hist.) A name given to that part of 
the benches, in the National Conven- 
tion, occupied by the Girondists, or 
the more moderate among the dep- 
uties; hence, these deputies them- 
selves. The Plain succumbed in the 
contest with “ The Mountain.” See 
Mountain, The, and Marsh, The. 

Plain and Perspicuous Doctor. 
[Lat. I)uct07' Planus et Persptcuus, or 
Coiisjniuus.'] An honorary title be- 
stowed upon Walter Burleigh (1275- 
1357), a famous scholastic, by his 
admiring contemporaries- He is said 
to have combated the opinions of 

. Duns Scotus wnth great vigor. 

Platonic Puritan. An appellation 
given to John Howe (1630-1706), a 
distinguished Non -conformist divine, 
and a man of great general learning. 
His writings are distinguished for 
their originality, profundity, and phil- 
osophical calrnness and comprehen- 
siveness. 
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Ple^iad, Th.e. A title givea, in allu- 
sion to the seven stars ot‘ this name, 
to a group or reunion of seven cele- 
brated persons. 

1. The Philosophical Pleiad. 
See Seven Wise Men of Greece. 

2. The First Literary Pleivd, 
or Pleiad of Alexandria, was 
instituted by Ptoieiuy Phiiadelphus, 
and compo>ed of the contemporary 

g )ets, Callimachus, Apollonius of 
hodes, Aratus, Homer the younger, 
Lycophron, Nicaiider, and Theocritus. 

'3. The Iaterauy Pleiad of 
Charlemagne was a sort of acad- 
emy founded by that monarch, in 
which Alcuin was called Albinus; 
Angilbert, Homer; Adelard, Augus-^ 
tine; Riculfe, and Charle- 

magne himself, DavVL Vametnd 
and one other completed the Pleiad. 

4. A literary school in France, in 
the sixteenth century, of which 
Ronsard was the head, and six of 
his admirers the remaining mem- 
bers; namely, the poets Joachim du 
Bellay, Antoine de Baif, Amadis 
Jamyn, Belleau, Jodelle, and Ponthus 
de 'fhiard. They were at first called 
La Bngade. 

PleT-|-d§§ (ple'yii-dez, 20). [Gr. 
nvetiisc?.] {Gr.if Rum, Myth.) Sev- 
en daughters of Atlas and Pleione, 
named Electra, Alcyone, Ceheno, 
Maia, Steropc, Taygete, and Merope. 
Their history is differently related, 
but all authorities agree that they 
were transformed into the constel- 
lation which bears their name- Only 
six of these staKJ are visible to the 
naked eye; and the ancients believed 
that the* seventh (Merope) hid her- 
self from shame, she alone having 
married a mortal, while her sisters 
were the wives of gods. 

PlSy'dell, Mr. Paulas. A shrewd 
and witty lawyer in Scott’s novel of 
“ Guy Mannering.” 

Did the old gentleman who drawls ahont 
the boozing buffoonery of the ** Koctets ” ever 
hear of a celebrated la-^er, one PleudeH, who, 
in his leisure horns, was strenuously addicted 
to High Jinks ? MxOes Ambrtmcmce. 

Pliant, Sir Paul. An uxorious, fool- 
ish old knight, in Congreve’s comedy 
of The Double Dealer.” 


Of what consequence is it to Virtue, or hoW 
is she at all concerned about it, . . - who is 
the father of Lord Froth’s or Sir Patti Pliant’s 
children? Charles Lamb. 

Plon-plon, Prince (pl6»/pl6“', 62). 
A nickname given to Prince Napoleon 
Joseph Charles Bonaparte, son of 
Jerome Bonaparte bv his second wife, 
the Princess Frederica Catherine of 
Wiirtemberg. 

Plowman, Piirs. The hero of a 
celebrated satirical poem (“ The 
Vision of Piers Plowman ” ) of the 
fourteenth centuiv”, of which Robert 
Langland (or Laiiglande) is the re- 
puted author. Piers is represented 
as tailing asleep on the Malvern Hills, 
in Worcestersiiire, and as having a 
series of dreams- In describing these, 
he exposes the corruptions of society, 
and particularly the dissoluteness and 
avarice of the religious orders, with 
great humor and fancy, but consider- 
able bitterness. An imitation of the 
“ Vision, ” called ** Piers Plowman’s 
Creed,” appears to have been wTitten 
about the end of the fourteenth cen- 
tury- It is an exposition of the imped- 
iments and temptations which beset 
this mortal life The method, like that 
of Bunyan's “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
is allegorical, but the spirit of the 
poetry is not so much picturesque as 
satirical. 

Plu'to. [Gr. nXouTwj^.] ( Gr. f Rom. 
Myth.) A son of Saturn and Ops, 
brother of Jupiter and Neptune, hus- 
band of Proserpine, and the inexo- 
rable king of the under-world. See 
Proseri^ine. [Called also Dis .'] 

Plu'tas. [Gr. HAovros J ( Gr. if Rom. 
Myth.) The god of nches; a son of 
lasius, or lasion, and Ceres- 

Plymley, Peter. A pseudonym 
under which Sydney Smith (1771- 
1845), published a powerful political 
tract, entitled ‘‘ Letters on the Sub- 
ject of the Catholics, to mv Brother 
Abraham, who lives in the Country.” 

Pochi Danaii (po'kee da-nS'ree). 
[It., the penniless.] A sobriquet 

f 'ven by the Italians to Maximilian 
(1459-1519), emperor of Germany. 

Poet of Poets. A name often given 
to Shelley (1792-18*^), who is pre- 
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eminent among modem writers for 
the compass of his imagination and 
the peculiar graces of his style. 
Macaulay says that the words 
bard ” and mspiration,’' generally 
so unmeaning when applied to mod- 
em poets, have a special signidcance 
when applied to Shelley. 

Poets’ Comer. An angle in the 
south tran.sept of W estminster Abbey, 
Ix)ndon; — popularly ^o called from 
the fact that it contains the tombs of 
Chaucer, Spenser, and other eminent 
English poets, and memorial tablets, 
bush?, statues, or monuments, to many 
who are buried in other places. 

Poet Squab. A nickname given by 
Lord Rochester to Drvden, on ac- 
count of his corpulence in later life. 

Poins. A companion of Sir John 
FalstafF in the two parts of Shake- 
speare’s King Heniy IV.” [Writ- 
ten also P 0 y n s.] 

We •were still further removed -fTom the 
days of the mad prince and Foins.” 

Sir r. Scott. 

The chronicles of that daj contain accounts 
of many a mad prank which he [Lord War- 
wick, Addifion’fi step-son] played, as yre have 
legends <if a still earlier (late of the lawless 
fireaks of the wUd prince and Poym. 

Thackermj. 

PoHsIi Bayard. A name given to 
Prince Joseph Poniatowski (1763- 
1814), a Polish general of distin- 
guished bravery. 

Polish. By'rSn (9). A name which 
has been very generally given to the 
Polish poet, Adam Mickiewicz (1798- 
1855). It has been said to convey 
‘‘as correct a notion of the nature 
and the extent of his genius as any 
single epithet could possibly do.” 

Polish FrankHn. An appellation 
conferred on Thaddeus Czacki ( 1765- 
1813 ), a distinguished counselor, phi- 
losopher, and historian of Poland. 

Polish Wol-tMre'. A name jwpular- 
ly given to Ignatius Krasicki (1774- 
ISQI), one of the most distinguished 
literaiy’ men of Poland, and author 
of a great number of works in prose 
and veme. 

Polixene (piodek'sSn')* An assumed 
name, adopted, instead of her bap- 
tismal one of Mitddon^ by a female 


character in Moliere’s famous com- 
edy, “ Les Preeieuses Ridicules.” 

Po-li3:'e-n§§. King of Bohemia, in 
Shakespeare’s Winter’s Tale.” 

Pollux. A famous pugilist, the twin 
brother of Castor. See Castor. 

Po-lo'ni-us. Lord chamberlain to the 
king of Denmark, in Shakespeare’s 
tragedy of “ Hamlet.” 

Polonius ... is the personified 
memory of wisdom no longer actually pos- 
sef?sed. This admirable character is always 
misrepresented on the stage. Shakespeare 
never intended to exhibit him as a buf- 
foon ; for, although it was natural that 
Hamlet — a young man of fire and genius, 
detesting formality, and disliking Polonius 
on political grouuds, us imagining that he 
had assisted his uncle in his usurpation 
— should express himself satirically, yet 
this must not be taken as exactly the 
poet’s conception of him- In Polonius. a 
certain induration of character had arisen 
jfrom long habits of business ; but fcike 
his advice to Laertes, and Ophelia’s rev- 
erence for his memory, and we shall see 
that he was meant to be represented am a 
statesman somewhat past his faculties, — 
his recollections of life all full of wis- 
dom, and showing a knowledge of human 
nature, whilst what immediately takes 
place l>efore him, and escapes from him, 
is indicative of weakness. ... In the 
great, ever-recurring dangers and duties 
of life, — where to (ii'Stinguish the fit ob- 
jects for the application of the maxims 
collected by the exr)erienee of a long life 
requires no fineness of tact, as in the 
admonitions to his son and daughter, — 
Polonius is uniformly made respectable.” 

Coleridge. 

Po-lyd'’|-mas. [Gr- noAuSd/xav-] A 
Grecian .ithlete, famous for his im- 
mense size and strength. Many 
marvelous stories are related of him, 
as that, when unarmed, he killed a 
huge and tierce lion, stopped a chariot 
in full career, lifted a mad bull, and 
the like. He is said to have met his 
death in attempting to stop or to sus- 
tain a falling rock. 

!PoH;^-deu'ce§. [Gr. XloAuSei/iojf?.] ( Gr. 
(f- Eim. Myth.) The Greek form of 
Pollux. See Pollux. 

Pol'j^-dore. [Lat. Poly'Ifmis, Gr. 
IIoAiiStaooc.] 1. ( Gr. if’ Rom. Myth.) 
The youngest son of Priam and 
Hecuba ; he was killed for his riches 
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by Polymnestor, king of Thrace, who 
had been intrusted with the care of 
him. 

2. A feigned name assumed by 
Guiderius, in Shakespeare’s “ Cym- 
beline.” 

or Po-lym'rd-a. 
[Gr. rioAv/xyta-i {Gt. ^ Horn. Myth.) 
One of the Muses; the one who pre- 
sided over rhetoric and singing. She 
was reputed to be the inventress of 
the lyre. 

Pol/j?'-ni'c§§. [Gr. noAwet'/cr??.] (Gr. 

Jtom. Myth.) vSon of CEdipus and 
Jocasta, and brother of Eteocles- See 
Eteocles and Seve:s against 
Thebes. 

PoP^-plie'miis. [Gr. iioAu<^T/fio^.] {Gr. 
tf Horn. Myth.) A son of Keptime, 
and one of the Cyclops, who dwelt 
in Sicily. He was a cruel monster, 
of imm'ense size and strength, and 
had but one eye, which was in the 
middle of his forehead. When Ulys- 
ses landed in Sicily, he, mth twelve 
of liis companions,* got caught in the 
cave of Polyphemus, and six of the 
number were eaten by the tremendous 
cannibal. The rest were in expecta- 
tion of the same fate, but their cun- 
ning leader enabled them to escape, 
by contriving to intoxicate Polyphe- 
mus, and then destroying his single 
eye with a fire-brand.* [MMtten also 
poetically, and in an Anglicized form, 
P oly pheme.] 

Po-mo'nS. [Lat-, cognate with pomum^ 
fruit.] ’{Rom. Myth.) The goddess 
of fruit and fruit-trees. See Ver- 

TUJMNUS. 

Pom'pey. The name of a clown, in 
Shakespeare’s Measure for Meas- 
ure.” 

Ponocrates (po-nok'ri-tez; Fr. pron. 
po^nok'raL-tessO- The name of Gar- 
gantua’s tutor, in Habelais’ famous 
romance. 

Pons As''i-no'riini. [Lat-, Bridge of 
Asses.] A name g^ven to the famous 
fifth nroposTtion of the first book of 
Euclid’s “Elements,” ftom the cir- 
cumstance that tyros usually find 
much difficulty in getting over it. 

Poor Bachard. The feigned author 


of a series of Almanacs (commenced 
in 1732, and conrinued for twenty-five 
years), really written by Benjamin 
Eranklin, and distinguished for their 
inculcation of the prudential virtues, 
as temperance, frugality, order, Jus- 
tice, cleanliness, chastity, and the 
like, by means of maxims or precepts, 
which^ it has been said, “ are as valu- 
able as any' thing that has descended 
from Pydhagoras.” See Saunders, 
Richard. 

Few of the many wise ai^thegms wMcIi 
have been uttered, from the time of the Seven 
Sages of Greece to that of Poor Richard^ have 
prevented a single foolish action- Macmday. 

Poor Eobin. The imaginary’ author 
of a celebrated series of Almanacs 
first published in 1661 or 1662, and 
said to have originated with Robert 
Herrick, the poet. Other books were 
also published under the same name, 
as “ Poor Robin’s Visions, ” “ Poor 
Robin’s Pathway to Elnowledge,” &c. 

Pope Joan. See Joan, Pope. 

Pope of Philosopliy. An appellation 
conferred upon Aristotle (b, c. 384- 
322), in modern times, on account of 
the boundless reverence paid to his 
name, the infallibility'^ ascribed to his 
teaching, and the despotic influence 
which his system of thought exercised 
upon the strongest minds of Europe 
for centuries. 

PopisliPlot- {Bncf. Hist.) The name 
given to an imaginaiy plot on the 
part of the Roman Catholics in the 
time of Charles II., to massacre the 
Protestants, bum the city of London, 
and assassinate the king! The fiction 
was de\ised by one Titus Oates, an 
unprincipled and vagabond adven- 
turer, who had been successively an 
Anabaptist minister, a clergyman of 
the Established Church, and a Roman 
Catholic. By the aid of suborned 
witnesses, he procured the judicial 
murder of many innocent persons ; 
but a violent reaction at last set in, 
and he was tried, convicted of per- 
jury, pilloried, whipped, and impris- 
oned. 

Poplar, Anfihony. A name assumed 
by the editor of the “Dublin Uni- 
versity Magazine,” when it was fimt 
started. 
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Poreupme, Peter. A pseudonym 
adopted by William Coboett (1762- 
1865), a voluminous political writer. 
In 1796, he established in Philadel- 
phia “ Peter Porcupine’s Gazette.” 
An edition of the Porcupine Papers, 
in 12 vols-j was published in London 
in 1801. 

PSrk-op'o-lis. [Eng. porh^ and Gr. 
city.j A jocular nickname for 
the city of Cincinnati, which is one 
of the 'greatest markets for pork in 
America. 

Por^rex. See Febrex. 

Por^se-na, or Ppr-sen'n^, Lars. A 
legendary king of Etruria, w^ho made 
war on Rome on accoimt of the ban- 
ishment of the Tarquins from that 
city. Macaulay ha? made him the 
suBject of one of the most magnifi- 
cent of his ‘‘ Lays of Ancient Rome.” 

Porte-Crayon. A pseudonjnn of 
David H. Strother, author of an in- 
teresting series of illustrated |mpers 
published in “ Harper’s Magazine.” 

Por'ti-$ (por^shi-a, or por'shi- a). A 
rich heiress, in Shakespeare’s “ Mer- 
chant of Venice.’^ She is in love 
with Bassanio; but her choice of a 
husband is restrained by a whim of 
her deceased father, who deposited 
her picture in one ot* three locked 
caskets, of gold, silver, and lead, 
respectively, w'ith the testamentary 
proviso that her hand and fortime 
were to be bestowed upon that suitor 
only who should guess which of the 
caskets contained her likeness. For- 
eign princes, who come to try their 
luck, select the golden and silver 
chests, w'hich contain nothing but a 
death’s-head and a fool’s head, with 
scrolls bearing mocking mottoes ; 
but Bassanio fortunately chooses the 
“ meager lead,” and wins his mis- 
tress. Soon after, his friend Antonio, 
a wealthy merchant, having thought- 
lessly signed a bond in favor of 
Shy lock, a Jewish usurer, by which 
he 'agreed to forfeit a poimd'of flesh 
in case of failure to repay in a stip 
ulated time a sum of money which 
he had borrowed, and being unable, 
from a concurrence of unfortunate 
circumstances, to meet the obligation, 


Portia, in the disguise of a “ young 
doctor of Rome,” and under the 
assumed name of Balthazar, man- 
ages to have the case tried before 
herself, and at last gives judgment 
against the Jew. Bassanio urges her 
to accept of three thousand ducats — 
the sum due to Shylock from Antonio 
— byway of remuneration; but she 
begs for a ring that she had once 
given him, and w’hich he had sworn 
never to sell, or give awmy, or lose. 
He begs to be excused from parting 
with it, but is finally over-persuaded, 
and lets her have 'it. This incident 
furnishes the occasion for a simu- 
lated quarrel between Bassanio and 
Portia when they meet at Portia’s 
house in Belmont. The stoiy of the 
bond is of Eastern origin. 

Portuguese A'Pol'lo. A title be- 
stow'ed upon Luis Camoens (1527- 
1579), the great national poet of 
Portugal- See Apollo. 

Portuguese Idv'j?*. An appellation 
conferred upon Joao de Barros (1496- 
1570), the most distinguished of 
Portuguese historians. His style is 
greatly admired. 

Portuguese Mars. A title of Affonso 
de xVlboquerque (1452-1515), \iceroy 
of India, and a man of extraordinary 
wisdom and enterprise, who, in 1506, 
took possession of Goa, which he 
made the center of Portuguese pow- 
er and commerce in Asia, and sub- 
dued the whole of Malabar, Ceylon, 
the Sunda Isles, and the peninsula of 
Malacca. 

Portuguese Mos'tr^da'inus. A 
surname of Gon^alo Annes Bandarra 
(d- 1556), a poet-cobbler, w’bose writ- 
ings w'ere suppressed by the Inquisi- 
tion. 

Portuguese iNTun. Mariana Alcafo- 
rada (d. about 1700), a Portuguese 
lady who addressed a series of famous 
letters to the Chevalier de Chamilly, 
with whom she was deeply in love, 
though he did not reciprocate her 
passion. She derived the sobriquet 
from her supposed connection with a 
convent. 

Portuguese Ti'ti-au (tish^I-an). A 
title given to Alonzo Sanches CoeUo 
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(1515-1590), a Portuguese painter 
whose style is thought to resemble 
tliat of the illustrious Italian painter, 
V ecellio Tiziano, or Titian. 

Por-tu'rms (G). [I^at., from porius, a 
harbor.] {Bom. Jfyik,) The pro- 
tecting god of harbors. 

Po-sePdon. [Gr. EloaretSciv.] {Myth^) 
The Greek name of Neptune. See 

Post'lm-nius, Xje'^o-na.'tus. Hus- 
band to Imogen^ in Shakespeare's 
“’CjTnbeline.''' He is distinguished 
for his rash but unsuccessful plotting 
of his wife's death as a punishment 
of her supposed infidelity to him. 

Potage, Jean (zhoi^ po'tSzh', 62). A 
grotesque character on the French 
stage. See Haxswcrst. 

Pounce, Mr. Peter. A character in 
Fielding’s novel, ‘‘The Adventures 
of Joseph Andrews.” See Ada^is, 
Parson Abraham. 

Poundtext, Peter. An “indulged 
pastor” with the Covenanters’ army, 
m Sir Walter Scott’s Old Mortm- 
ity.” ^ 

Pourceaugnao, M. de (mos^^' du 
pooKson-'yak', -U, 78). The hero of 
Moliere’.s" comedy of the same name; 
a pompous countiy gentleman who 
comes to Paris to marry Julie, — the 
heroine of the piece, — ^ the authority 
of her father having destined her 
hand to him. But J ulie has a lover, 
and this lover plays off so many 
tricks and mystifications upon the 
provincial suftor that he finally re- 
linquishes his suit in despair. 

Mary. A pseudonym of 
Miss Anne Manning, a writer of 
the present day. 

Poy'ning§’ Law. (/rts^ Bist.) A 
law passed by a parliament sum- 
moned to meet at Drogheda, by Sir 
Edward Poynings, governor of Ire- 
land in the time of Henry YII. 
This memorable statute established 
the authority of the English govern- 
ment in Irefand. 

P. P., Clerk of tMs ParisiL The 
feigned author of a humorous and 
celebrated volume of Memoim real- 
ly written bj' Arbuthnot, in ridicule 


of Burnet’s “Histoiy of My Own 
Times.” I’he following extract will 
give au idea of this famous work: — 

‘‘ In the name of the Lord, Amen. 
I, P. P., Clerk of this Parisa, by the 
grace of God write tnis history. . , . 
Even when I was at school uiy mistress 
did ever extol me above the rest of tlie 
youth, in that 1 had a laudable voice. 
And it was furthermore observed that I 
took a kindly affection unto that blm k 
letter in which our Bibles are printed. 
Yea, often did I exercise myself in sing- 
ing goodly ballads, such as ‘The Lady 
and BeathJ ‘ The Children in the 
Wood,’ and ‘ Chevy Chase ; ’ and not, 
like other children, in lewd and trivial 
ditties. Moreover, while I was a hoy, 
I always ventured to lead the psalm 
next after Urlaster iV'ilLiam Harris, my 
predec^sor, who (it must be confessed 
to the glory of God) was a most excellent 
parish clerk in that his day, . . . Ever 
since I arrived at the age of discretion, 
I had a call to take upon me the function 
of a parish clerk; and to that end it 
seemed to me meet ai d profitable to as- 
sociate myself with the parish clerks of 
this land, — such. I mean, as were right 
worthy in their calling, and of becom- 
ing gravity. Now it came to pjiss that I 
was born in the year of our Lk)rd, Anno 
Domini, 1655, the year wherein our wor- 
thy benefiictor Esquire Bret did add one 
bell to the ring of this parish. So that 
it hath been wittily said, that ‘one and 
the same day did give to this our church 
two rare gifts, — its great T>ell, and its 
clerk.’ ” 

Those who were placed around it Jadinncr- 
tahle] had those feelings of awe with which 
F. P., Clerk of the Fari&h, described himself 
oppressed, when he first uplifleil the psalm in 
presence of those persons of high worship, the 
wise Mr. Justice Freeman, the good Lady 
Jones, and the great Sir Thomas Tmby. 

Sir Tf. S:ott. 

The example of tlie famous “ P. /*-, Clerk 
of this Farishp was never more faithfully fol- 
lowed. JIaicthome, 

Interspersed qlso are long, purely antoMo- 
graphical delineations, yet without connec- 
tion, without recognizable coherence; so un- 
important, so superfluously minute, they al- 
most remind us of “P. P., Clerk of this 
Pwrish.^ Carlyle. 

Pragmatic Sanction. {Hist.) A 
decree by -which, in the year 1713, 
Charles Yl-, emperor of Germanv, 
and the last descendant in the ma'le 
line of the house of Austria, settled 
his dominions on his daughter, the 
Archduchess Maria Theresa, wife of 
Francis of Lorraine- Her succession 
was guaranteed by Great Britain, 
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'Prance, tlie States General, and most . 
of the European powers, and she | 
ascended the throne in October, 1740; ; 
but a general European war was the i 
result- 

The term “• Pragmatic Sanction” 
is sometimes applied to other solemn 
ordinances or decrees relating either to 
Church or State affairs; but that by 
which the empire of Germany was set- 
tled in the house of Austria is the most 
celebrated of all. 

Prairie State. A name popularly 
given to Illinois, in allusion to the 
wide -spread and beautiful prairies 
which fonn a striking ieature of the 
scenery of the State. 

IPrasildo (pr^-zePdo). A nobleman 
of Babylon, in Bqjardo’s “ Orlando 
Innamorato,” noted for his devoted 
friendship for Iroldo, with whose wife, 
Tishina, he falls violently in love- 
Being overheard by her and her 
husband threatening* to kill himself, 
the lady, hoping to divert him from 
his passion by time and absence, prom- 
ises to return it on condition of his 
performing a distant and perilous 
adventure- He performs the adven- 
ture; and the husband and wife, sup- 
posing that there is no other ww of 
her escaping the consequences, resolve 
to take poison ; after which the lady 
goes to PrasiIdo\s house, and informs 
him of their having done so. Prasildo 
resolves to die with them; but hear- 
ing, in the mean time, that the apoth- 
ecary had given them a drink that 
was harmless, he goes and tells them 
of their good fortune; upon which 
the husband is so struck with his 
generosity, that he voluntarily quits 
Babylon ibr life, and the lady marries 
the lover. The new husband subse- 
quently hears that his friend’s life is 
in danger, and quits the wife to go 
and deliver him from it at the risk of 
his own. 

Preaclier, The. A title sometimes 
given to Solomon, “ the son of David, 
king in Jerusalem,” and author of 
the book of “ Ecclesiastes,” — a word 
winch signifies preacher. 

Thus saith T7ie Preacher : “Naught beneath 
the sun 

Is new;” yet stiH from change to change we 
run- Myron. 


Precht, Prau (frbw prekt). See 
Bektha, Ekau. 

Pr^ieuses Ridicules, Les (la prS^- 
s^z' re''de''kul', 34, 43). T’he title 
of a comedy bvMoIiere 0 622-1673), 
and a name given to its heroines, 
Aminte and Polixene, who represent 
a class of women among Moliere’s 
contemporaries remarkable for their 
affectation of extreme politeness, 
their high-flown sentiments, their 
metaphysical conceits, and their eu- 
pliuistic style of speaking and writ- 
ing. 

JK^ It has been customary to say that 
Molicre's ehamiing satire was aimed at 
the Hotel de Eambouillet, a famous cote- 
rie of the most accomplished and illus- 
trious wits, critics, scholars, and poets, 
of both sexes, to be found in Paris dur- 
ing the seventeenth century ; but the 
notion has been shown to be utterly 
groundless. In its original acceptation, 
the word precieuse was an honorable 
designation, signifying a woman who, to 
grace and dignity of manner, added ele- 
gance and culture of mind. It was there- 
fore applied with perfect propriety to the 
brilliant and cultivated ladies of the 
Rambouillet circle. But, in the course 
of time, grotesque imitations of the man- 
ners and style of the H&tel became prev- 
alent both in Paris and the provinces, 
and the epithet consequently took on a 
tinge of reproiich or contemp^t. 

PrSs'ter J ohn. [That is, the. Priest, 
or the Presbyter, John.] The name 
given, in the Middle Ages, to a sup- 
posed Christian sovereign and priest 
in the interior of Asia, whose domin- 
ions were variously })laced. The 
ston' is said to have originated in the 
fact that the Nestorian inEsionaries, 
in the eleventh or twelfth century, 
penetrated into Easteni Asia, and 
converted Ung (or Ungh Khan), the 
chief of the Kerait, or Krit, Tartars- 
This name they comipted or trans- 
lated into Prester John, Unr/ being 
turned into “ Jachanan,” or “ John,” 
and on being rendered by “ Priest.” 

His fame spread to Bjurope, and not 
only frimished the material of num- 
berless mediaeval legends, b ut supplied 
the occasion of several missionary ex- 
peditions to the East 

I will go on the lightest errand now to the 
Antii^les that you can devise to send me on; 
I will fetch you a tooth-picker now from tho 
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' fkirthest inch of Asia; bring you the length 
af P renter John's fwt; fetch you a hair of the 
great Cham’s beard; do you any embassf^ 
to tiie Pygmies, — rather than hold three 
■words’ conference with this harpy. Shak. 

Pres'to. [It. and Sp., quick, nimble, 
swift, from Lat. pnmius, ready.] A 
name g:iven to Swift by the iJuchess 
of Shrewsbury, -vyho, " being a for- 
eigner, could not remember the Eng- 
lish word simft. The sobriquet is 
frequently used in Swift's ‘‘Journal 
to Stella.” See Steli^v. 

Pretenders, The. James Francis 
Edward Stuart, son of James II., 
and Charles Edward Stuart, grand- 
son of James 11. ; called respectively', 
the Elder and the Younger Pretender. 

By the forced abdication and flight 
of James II., in 1688, the crown of 
England passed to William, Prince 
of Orange (w'ho was the son of Maiw, 
daughter of Charles L), and to Mary, 
his wife (who was the daughter of 
James II-, and consequently cousin 
to William). The Acts of Settlement 
passed in the reign of William III. 

(A. i>. 1701 and 1708) secured the 
succession of the house of Hanover 
to the English throne. The Elder 
Pretender made some vain attempts 
to recover the kingdom, but surren- 
dered his claims, in 17-46, to his son, 
Charles Edward, the Younger Pre- 
tender, who, in the following year, 
invaded Great Britain from France, 
and fought gallantly for the throne 
of his ancestors, but was signally 
defeated at CuIIoden, in 174fl, and 
compelled to escape to the Continent- 

Prettyman, Prince. See Pkince 
Fkettyman. 

Pri'am. [Lat. Priamus, Gr. riptcyxo?.] 
(Gr. ^ R(m. Afiftk.) A son of Laom- 
edon, and the last king of Troy ; 
husband of Hecuba, and father of 
Hector, Helenas, Paris, Deiphobus, 
Polyxena, Troilus, Cassandra, &c- 
He'was slain by Pyrrhus, the son of 
Achilles, the same" night on which 
Troy was taken by the Greeks. 

Prl-a'pus. [Gr. np^xwo?.] (Gr. 

Rom. jMtftk.) The god of procrea- 
tion in general, or a deified personifi- 
cation of the fructifying principle in 
nature. He was wmrshiped particu- 


PRI 

larlj as the god of gardens and vine- 
yards, and of w’hate%’er pertains to 
agriculture. He is variously' described 
as the son of Adonis and " Yenus, of 
Bacchus and Venus, and of Mercury 
and Chione. 

Pride’s Purge. (Rn/y. RzsL) A name 
given to a violent invasion of parlia- 
mentary' rights, in 1641), by Colonel 
I’ride, who, at the head of tw'O regi- 
ments, surrounded the house of com- 
mons, and seized in the passage forty- 
one members of the Presbyterian, 
party', whom be confined. Above 
one hundred and sixty others were 
excluded, and none admitted but 
the most furious and determined of 
the Independents. These privileged 
members w'ere called “ The Kump.” 

Prid'win. The name of Arthur’s 
shield, on which the picture of the 
blessed Virgin Maiy' ivas painted, in 
order to put him frequently’ in mind 
of her. [Written also P ri w e n.] 
The temper of hi.'s sword, the tried Excalibor, 
The bigness and the length of Rone, hia 
noble spear. 

With Pridvtn, liis great shield, and -what the 
proof could bear. Drayton. 

Primrose, George. A character in 
Goldsmith's “ Vicar of Wakefield,” 
who went to Amsterdam to teach 
Dutchmen English, without recollect- 
ing, until he landed, that he should 
first know something of Dutch him- 
self. 

Primrose, Moses. A character in 
Goldsmith’s “Vicar of Wakefield; ” 
celebrated for his quiet pedantry' and 
blimderiiig simplicity, and especially 
for having bartered away' a good 
horse for a gross of wortliless green 
spectacles with tortoise-shell rims and 
snagreen cases. 

As for myself, I exp^t to rival honestPrtm- 
rose’s son Jfoses in nis great bajgain of the 
green spectacles. W. Irvmg. 

Primrose, Mrs. DeboraJh. The wife 
of the vicar, in Goldsmith’s novel, 
‘‘The Vicar of Wakefield-” She is 
distinguished for her boasted skill in 
hou-sewifeiy, her motherly vanity, her 
pride in her husband, and her desire 
to appear genteel. 

ninelteray’s wrtrks, like Jfnt. Primrose's 
“wedding gown,” wear well, tbougb they 
may not at once captivate the fency. 

Christ. Exammerk 
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Primrosea Olivia. A lovely and 
beloved child of Doctor Primrose, in 
Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield.” 

Priinrose, SopMa. A beautiful 
daughter of Doctor Primrose, in 
“■Th^e Vicar of Wakefield.” 

Primrose, Tlae Eev. Doctor. The 
vicar, in Goldsmith’s Vicar of W ake- 
field ; ” celebrated for the simplicity 
of his character, and for his support 
of the Whistonian theory in regard 
to marriage, that it is unlawful for a 
priest of the Church of England, after 
the death of his first wife, to take a 
second- His weaknesses, however, 
it has been well said, only serve to 
endear him more closely to his read- 
ers; and when di>tress falls upon the 
virtuous household, the noble forti- 
tude and resignation of the principal 
sufferer, and the efficacy of hi.s ex- 
ample, form one of the most affecting 
and even sublime moral pictures.” 

What reader is there in the civ- 
ilized world who is not the better for the 
story of the washes which the worthy Doc- 
tor Primrose deniolislied so deliberately 
with the poker ; for the knowledge of the 
guinea which the Miss Primroses kept 
unchanged in their pockets ; the adven- 
ture of the picture of the vicar's family, 
which could not be got into the house, 
and that of the Flamborough family, all 
painted with oranges in their hands ; or 
for the story of the case of green specta- 
cles and the cosmogony ? ” Hazlitt. 

The Colonel bowe<l and smiled with very 
pleasant "Ofwi-nature at our plaudits. It was 
like Doctor PrimroBe preaching his sermon in 
the prison. There was something touching 
in the naivete and kindness of the placid and 
Eimple gentleman. Thackeray. 

Prince Aii'med. A character in the 
“Arabian Nights’ Entertainments,” 
in the story of “ Prince Ahmed and 
the imry Paribanou.” He purchases 
in Samarcand an artificial apple, the 
smell of which has power to cure all 
kinds of disorders. See Paribanou. 

It proTes only this; that laws have no mag- 
ical or supernatural virtue; that laws do not 
act Kke . . . JPrinas Ahmed^s apple. 

Macceulay. 

Prince Alasnam. See Alasnam. 

Prince Beder. See Queen Labe. 

Prince Cam/g-ral'za-mto. A char- 
acter in the “Arabian Nights’ En- 


tertainments,” in the story of “ Prince 
Camaralzaman and the Princess Ba- 
doura.” 

As for Colonel Thomas Newcome and hi* 
niece, they fell in love with each other in- 
stantaneously, ]ik.a Prince Camaralzaman and. 
the princess of China. Thackeray. 

Piince Cherry. [Fr. ic Prince 
Cheri, Prince Beloved.] The hero 
of a nursery story, originally written 
in French by Mme. D’Aunoy. He 
is represented as the sovereign of a 
great empire, who, for his cruelty and 
other vices, w'as transformed by a kind 
guardian fairy” into a frightful mon- 
ster, until he had learned to conquer 
his evil passions, and had proved him- 
self w'orthy to wear his crown again. 

Prince Hoas'siin. A character in 
the story of “ Prince Ahmed and the 
faiiy Paribanou,” in the “Arabian 
Kights’ Entertainmetjts;” the eldest 
brother of Prince Ahmed. He pos- 
sessed a piece of carpeting of very 
indifferent appearance, but of such a 
wondertul quality” that any one who 
simply sat on it could be transported 
in an instant whithersoever he de- 
sired. 

■Whether the mpid pace at which the fencr 
moveth in such exercitations, where the wish 
of the penman is to him like Prince Hova- 
miiCa tapestry, in the Eastern fable, be the 
chief source of peril, — . . - this question be- 
longeth not to me. Svr IF. Scott. 

lie [Prince Le Boo] had lost all usual marks 
for comparing difficult and easy; and, if 
Prince Motissain’s flying tapestry or Astol- 

E ho’a hipptygriff had been snown, he would 
ave judged of them by the ordinary niles of 
convenience, and preferred a snug comer in a 
well-hung chariot. Sir W. Scott. 

Prince of Artists. A title often giv- 
en by the Germans to Albert Diirer 
(1471-1528), a celebrated painter, 
sculptor, and engraver. He is said 
to have invented the art of etching, 
and he carried wood-engraving to a 
degree of excellence that has hardly 
been surpassed. 

Prince of Coxcombs. A sobriquet 

S ’ven to Charles Joseph, Prince de 
gne (1735-1814). 

Prince of Darkness. A title ofteil 
given to Satan. 

The Prince of Darkness is a gentleman. 

Shah 

He was treated as one who, having smned 
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against light, was, therefore, deservedly left a 
prey to tlie jHnnce o/Jjartness. jS’ir ft . Scott. 

Prince of Destruction. A name 
conferred upon Tamerlane, or Thiiour 
(1335-1405), one of the most cele- 
brated of Oriental conqueror^, who 
overran Persia, '1 artary, and Hindus- 
tan, his conquests extending from the 
Tolga to the Persian Gulf, and from 
the Ganges to the Archipelago. He 
was only prevented by the w'ant of 
shipping from crossing into Europe. 
He died just as he was making vast 
preparations for the invasion of China. 
No conquests were ever attended 
with greater cruelty, devastation, and 
waste of life. 

Prince of Grammaxians. 1. See 

CORYPH.EUS OF GR-VM^IARIAKS. 

2. Apollonius of Alexandria (d- 
B. c. 240), denominated by Priscian, 
“ Grammaticorum Princeps.” He 
was the first who reduced grammar 
to a system. 

prince of Xiars. A name applied 
to Ferdinand Mendez Pinto, a cele- 
brated Portuguese traveler of the 
sixteenth centuiy. He published an 
account of his travels, full of extrav- 
agant fictions, which have can.'^ed 
him to be classed with Slunchamsen. 
The epithet was originally conferred 
upon him by Cervantes. 

Prince of Peace. A title often given 
to the Saviour, who came “not to 
destroy men’s lives, but to save 
them,’’ and who proclaimed, “ Ble.ssed 
are the peace-makers ; for they shall 
be called the children of God.” See 
Jsa. ix. 6. 

Prince of Piiy sicians. A titl e given 
to A’iicenna (980-1037), a famous 
Ambian philosopher and phy.sician. 
His system, a kind of logical al- 
chemy, was founded on the supposi- 
tion that the operations of nature are 
in perfect correlation with those of 
the human spirit- 

Prince of Poets. A name sometimes 
given to Edmund Spenser (1553- 
1598), the admired author of the 
“Faeiy Queen.” He is so termed 
in the inscription on his monument 
in Westminster Abbey; and though, 
at the present day, the fitness ot the 


appellation may be doubted, it is 
thought by soine that his poetry is 
the most poetical of ail poetry.” 

Prince of Spanish Poetry. A narae 
often applied to Garcilaso de la Vega 
(1593—1536), a ctdebrated Spanish 
poet, for whom his eountrjmien ex- 
press an admiration sucli as they 
give to none of his predecessors, and 
to few of those who have lived since 
his time. It occurs repeatedly in 
Cerv’antes. 

j^=' “ This title, which can be traced 
hack to Herrem, and has been continued 
down to our own tinses, has, perhaps, 
rarely been token literally.” Ticknor. 

Prince of the Apostles. An hon- 
oraiy title bestowed upon St. Peter, 
from the supposed pre-eminence as- 
cribed to him m Matt. xvi. 18, 19, — 
upon which verses the claims of the 
Roman Catholic church are founded. 
In the plural, the expression is ap- 
plied to St. Peter and St. Paul. 

The IriBh, regrardless of the true histoiy of 
Patxicius, want to make St. Patrick a name- 
sake of St. Peter, and make all their Paddies 
own not only their national apostle, but the 
Prvice of Apostles, for their patrons. Ymge. 

Prince of the Ode- A title given to 
Pierre de Ron sard (1524-1585), a cel- 
ebrated French lyric poet. 

Prince of the Peace. A title given, 
in 1795, by Charles lY. of Spain to 
his prime minister, Don Manuel de 
Godoy (1767-1851), on account of 
his separating Spain from England, 
and forming an offensive and defen- 
sive alliance with France, the same 
year, after having previously de- 
clared war against the latter coun- 
try. 

Prince of the Power of the Air. A 
name given to Satan in Jiph. ii. 2: 
“Wherein in time past ye walked 
according to the course of this world, 
according to the prince of the pow’ei 
of the air, the spirit that now work- 
eth in the children of disobedience.” 

Prince of the Sonnet. A title be- 
stowed upon Joachim du Bellay 
(1524-1560), a distinguished French 
poet. 

Prince Prettyman. A character in 
the Duke of Buckingham’s farce. 
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“ The Behearsal,” in love vrith Clo- i 
ris. He figures sometimes as a fish- 
er’s sou, sometimes as a prince, much ! 
to his own distress. He is said to | 
have been intended as a parody upon | 
the character ot Leonidas in Dn’den's ; 
“ Marriage a-ia-Mode.” 

Prince Pretit/mcMy now a prince, and now a 
fisher’s son, had not a more awkward sense 
of his degradation. Sir W. Scott. 

Princess Pa^-Star. [Fr. La Pna^ 
cesse Sei^e-Lfoiie.] The lady-love of 
Prince Cheny. See Prince Cher- 
ry. 

Prince Tol'sci-ns. A militarj' hero 
in Buckingham’s play, “The Re- 
hearsal.” He falls in love with a fair 
damsel named Parthenope, and dis- 
putes with Prince Prettyman about 
her, m dntaining her superiority to 
Cloris, the latter’s sweetheart. 

Unlikely as it all was, I could not help sus- 
pecring from the herinning that there waj a 
girl in the case. Why, this is worse than 
Prince Foliicius iu love! Sir Jf. Scott. 

Prisoner of Ohilldn { Fr. pron. she'- 
yo^', 62, 82). An* appellation some- 
times given to Fran(,'ois de Bonni- 
vard {1496-1570), a Frenchman re- 
siding in Geneva, who made himself 
obnoxious to Charles III., duke of 
Sav’oy, — who had become in a man- 
ner master of Geneva, — and was 
immured by him for six vears in a 
dungeon of the Chateau-de-Chillon, 
a fortified castle at the eastern end 
of the Lake of Geneva. At the ex- 

E iration of that time, he was released 
3^ the Bernese, who were at war 
with Savoy, and had gained posses- 
sion of the fortress. On the fact of 
Bonnivard’s imprisonment here, and 
on certain traditions of the residents 
in the vicinity, Byron founded his 
affecting narrative* poem of “The 
Prisoner of Chillon;” but the addi- 
tional circumstance of two brothers 
of Bonnivard having been imprisoned 
with him, and d\'ing in consequence 
of their confinement and sufferings, 
has no foundation except in the imag- 
ination of the poet, and was probably 
suggested by Bante’s Count XJgoIino 
and his two sons. See Ugolixo- 

Prinli (pre-oo^Iee). A character in 
Otway’s tragedy of “Venice Pre- 


served;” noted for his pride, and 
his harsh, umiatural cruelty to his 
daughter. 

Priwen. See Priuwin. 

Pro^cris. [Gr. llpoKpt?.] ( Gr. ^ 
Bom. A daughter of Erech- 

theus, king of Athens, and wife of 
Cephalus, who shot her in a wood, 
having mistaken her for a wild beast. 
She w’as turned into a star bj- Jupi- 
ter. 

Pro-cms'tSs. [Gr. UpoKpova-ryj^j the 
stretcher.] (Gj\ (.f Bom. Myth.) The 
surname of a noted highwmyman of 
Attica, named Polypemon, orDamas- 
tes. He used to tie travelers w^hofell 
into his hands upon a bed, and ac- 
commodate them to the length of it 
by stretching or lopping off their 
Umbs, as the case required. 

Profound Doctor. [Lat. Doctor Pro- 
fundus.] 1. A title given to Thomas 
Bradwardine {d. 1349), archbishop 
of Canterbury, and one of the most 
distinguished” and learned of the 
English schoolmen - 
2. An appellation of Richard Mid- 
dleton (d. 1304), an En^ish scholas- 
tic divine. See Solid Doctor. 

Prog'ne. [Gr. UpoKunj.] ( Gi\ ^ Bom. 
Mifih.) The daughter of the Athe- 
nian king Pandion, the sister of 
Philomela, and the wife of Tereus; 
changed into a swallow by the gods- 
See Tereus. 

Pro-me'th.eTas (28). [Gr. npopiyfleus.] 
( Gr. cf Bom. Myth.) A son of lapetus 
and Clymene, the brother of Epime- 
theus, ”and the father of Deucalion- 
He made men of clay, and animated 
them by means of tire which he stole 
from heaven ; for this he was chained 
by Jupiter to Mount Caucasus, where 
an eagle, or, as some say, a vulture, 
preyed by day upon his liver, which 
grew again bj’’ night. See Pandora. 

I(ike the thief of fire from heaven 
"Wilt thou withstand the shock. 

And share with him, the unfoigivcn, 

His vulture aud his rock. 

Byron^ Ode to IfapoTeon. 

Promised Laaid. A name often giv- 
en to Canaan, or that portion of Pal- 
estine l>ing west of the river Jor- 
dan, which was repeatedly promised 
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by Jehovah to the patriarchs Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob. See b’en. 
xii. 7, xiii. 15, xxviii. 13, xxxv. 12. 

JEhrophet of the Syrians. A title 
given to Ephraem S^tus (d. 378), a 
celebrated father of the Church of the 
Antiochian school. 

Pros'er-pine. [Lat. ProserjnTia, Gr. 

Il€pcr€(|)6pT7.] ( Ot'. Jio77i. JMyth,) 

The daughter of Jupiter and Ceres, 
and wife of Pluto, who carried her 
off to the under-world as she was 
gathering flowers in Sicily. See 
Pluto. 

Forgive, if somewhile I forget. 

In woe tt> come, the present bliss; 

As frighted Froscr],ine k-t fall 
Her flowers at sight of Dis. Mood. 

Prosperity Rob'in-son (-sn). A 
nickname given to Frederick Robin- 
son (afterwards Tiscount Goderich 
and Earl of Itipon), chancellor of the 
exchequer in 1823. Ju.st before the 
commercial crisis which occurred in 
1825, he boasted of the great pros- 
perity of the country", deriv’ed, he 
said,” from the vast number of joint- 
stock companies, which, he argued, 
showed a superabundance of wealth. 
The general financial distress and 
ruin which occurred shortly after, and 
which amounted almost to national 
hankmptcy, proved the fallacy of 
the chancellor’s opinion ; whereupon 
Cobbett gave him the sobriquet of 
“ Prosperity Robinson.” [Called also 
Goosey Goderich.^ 

Ppos'pe-ro. One of the principal 
characters in Shakespeare’s “Tem- 
pest.” Prospero is the rightful duke 
of Milan, who, having been dispos- 
sessed of his dukedom by his brother 
Antonio and the king of Naples, is 
carried to sea, and there set adrift 
with his daughter Miranda, in a 
“rotten carcass of a boat.” He for- 
tunately reaches an uninhabited isl- 
and, where he betakes himself to the 
practice of magic (an art which he 
had studied in Milan); and, having 
raised a tempest, in which Antonio, 
the king of Naples, and others, are 
completely shipwrecked upon the isl- 
and, he 'secretly subjects them to 
many discomforts by way of punish- 
ment, but finally dfscovers himself. 


forgives his brother and the king, 
and provides for their safe and speedy 
return, with that of their followers, 
accompanying them himself, with his 
daughter, of whom Ferdinand, the 
king’s son, has already become en- 
amored. This done, Prospero re- 
nounces his magic arts- 

-‘•Prospero, with his magical pow- 
ers, his superhuman wisdom, his moral 
worth and grandeur, and his kingly dig- 
nity, is one of the most sublime visions 
that ever swept, "with ample robes, pale 
brow, and sceptered hand, before the 
eye of fe,ncy. He controls the invisible 
world, and works through the agency of 
spirits, not by any evil and forbidden 
compact, but solely by superior might of 
intellect, by potent spells gathered from 
the lore of ag^, and abjured when he 
mingles again as a man with his fellow- 
men. He is as distinct a being from the 
necromancers and astrologers celebrated 
in Shakespeare’s age as can well be im- 
agined ; and all the -wizards of poetry and 
fiction, even Faust and St. Leon, sink 
into commonplaces before the princely, 
the philosophic, the benevolent Prospe- 
ro.’’ Jir.s. Jameso7i. 

Although he pklattnin] has threatened, like 
Prospero^ to break his wand, we have done 
our poor endeavor to save his book from being 
burned. Sir W. Scott. 

His existence was a bright, soft element of 
joy, out of which, as in Prospero's island, 
wonder after wonder bodied itself fortli, to 
teach by charming. Qxrhjle. 

PrO-tesT-la'llS. [Gr. npeoTeortAaos.] 
( Gr. Horn. Myth.) A son of Iphi- 
eles, and the husband of Laodamia. 
He went to the siege of Troy, and 
was the first who landed, but fell by 
the hand of Hector. His dead body 
being sent home to Laodamia, she 
prayed to be allowed to converse 
■with him for three hours only. Her 
prayer was granted, Mereuiy con- 
ducted Protesilaus to the upper world, 
and, when he died a second time, 
Laodamia expired with him- 

Protestamt DuRe. A name by 
his contemporaiy admirers to James, 
Duke of Monmouth (1619-1685), a 
natural son of Charles II. Though 
brought up as a Catholic, he em- 
brace Protestantism, and became 
idol of the English people, — es- 
pecially of the Non-conformists, — 
and a formidable rival of the Duke 
of York (afterward James 11.), whose 
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Catholicism and arbitnary disposition 
rendered him veiy impopular. 

Protestajit Pope. An appellation 
conferred upon Pope Clement XIV. 
(Gian Vincenzo Gancfanelli, 1T0J>- 
1774), a poiititf distiaguihhed for his 
enlightened and liberal policy, and 
for his Bull suppressing the Jesuits. 

Pro'teAs (28). [Gr. np<oTcu5.] 1- {Gr, 
Rum. Myth.) A sea-god, son of 
Oceanus and Tethys, residing usu- 
ally in the Carpathian Sea, between 
liliodes and (3rete. He possessed the 
gift of prophecy, and also the^ power 
of changing himself into different 
shapes. 

He rVoltaire] was all fire and ficklene^; a 
child. 

Most mutible in wi&hes, but in mind 
A ’writ fts various, — Ray, ^nive, sage, or ■wild, — 
Historian, bard, plulcsopher, combined; 

He multiplied lumself among mankind. 

The Protetxs of their talents, Byron. 

2. One of the ** Two Gentlemen of 
Verona, ” in Shakespeare’s play of 
that name. 

Proud Duke. A name proverbially 

g iven to Charles Sejmcur, Duke of 
omerset, ’who died on the 12th of 
August, 1748, and who was noted for 
his b^oundless pride, and the fantastic 
exhibitions which he used to malve 
of his title and station. It is said 
that he would never sutler any of his 
children to sit in his presence, and 
that to his servants he deigned to 
speak only by signs. 

Proud'fdte, Oliver. A boasting 
bonnet-maker, in Sir VTalter Scott’s 
“ Fair Dlaid of Perth.” 

Pirndhomme, M. (mos^e'^i' pru-'dom', 
J4, 4J). A character created by Henry 
Monier; a professor of pemiianship, 
sworn appraiser, &c. 

Prudoterie, Mme- de la (prii'doffre', 
34). A character in Moliere’s com- 
edy of ‘‘ George Dandin.” 

Pry, Paul. The title of a well- 
]toown comedy by John Poole, and 
the name of its principal character, 
At one of those idle, meddling fellows, 
who, ha-sring no employment them- 
selves, are perpetually interfering in 
other people’s affairs.” 


He [Boswell] was a sla’ve p'vnd of his sersi- 
tude, a Faul Fry, convinced that Ms own 
curiosity and gairulity were virtues, 

Macaulay. 

Prynne, Hester. A character in 
Hawthorne’s romance, The Scarlet 
Letter,” whose singular punishment 
gives name to the story. 

Psy'che ( sPke, 26 ). [Gr. breath, 
spirit, soul.] { Gr. Rom. Myth.) A 
b^utiful maiden beloved by Cupid, 
’W'ho visited her only in the night, 
and warned her not to seek to know 
who he was. She violated the inj unc- 
tion, and happening to let a drop of 
hot oil from the lamp she had lighted 
fall upon his shoulder, he awoke, up- 
braided her for her mistrust, and van- 
ished. He finally forgave her, how- 
ever, and they were united in immor- 
tal wedlock. 

Public Good, League of tbe. See 
League of the Public Good. 

PubTi-us. A fumi de plu7ne under 
which Alexander Hamilton (1757- 
1804) wrote his celebrated contribu- 
tions to “ The Federalist.” 

Pu-celle', Iia {Fr. pron. pii^seP, 34). 
[Fr., the Maid.] A surname ^ven 
to the celebrated Joan of Arc (1410- 
1431). See Maid op Orleaks. 

Puck. Originally, the name of a 
fiend; subsequently, the name for 
that “merry wanderer of the night,” 
styled also Robin Goodftltow.^ who 
plays so conspicuous a part in 
Shakespeare’s “ Midsummer-N ight’s 
Dream.” Pug., in Ben Jonson's play 
called “ The De\il is an Ass,” is e\'i- 
dently the same person, though Jon- 
son makes him a goblin or fiend, and 
not a fairy. See Goodfellow, 
Robin. 

1^=- “ Tn truth, it is first in Sbake- 
g]^re that we find Puck confounded 
’with the house spirit, and having those 
traits of character which are now re- 
garded as his very essence, and have 
caused his name Pug to be gpven to the 
agile, mischievous monkey, and to a 
kind of little dog.” KeighUey. 

“ Who that has imd the play [‘ A 
MiAsummer Night’s Dream ’] (and "who 
haa not?) cannot call the urchin before 
his mind’s -eye as instantly as Oberon 
commanded his real presence, — a rough. 
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fcnurly-Iimbed, fiun-faced, sbock-patcd 
little feliO'p, a rery Siietlander among the 
gossamer-winged, d.dntj, 'limbed shapes 
around him, and strong enouga to kiiock 
all tneir heads together for his elTish 
sport?"’ M. G. iniile. 

The mirth of Swift is the mirth of IVIephis- 
topheles; the mirth of Voltaire is the ini*lh 
of i^ued-. Macaulay, 

Padding, Jaclj:. A zany; a jlerrj'- 
andrew; a bulioon; a clown. Sec 

HA^’SWCRST. 

•• A baflFoon is called by every na- 
tion by the name of the dish they like 
best: in French, dean Potage, and i:i 
Kaglish, Jack Piiddlng.'' Guardian. 

ITis [Addison’s] tone is never that either of 
a Jack Pudding or of a cynic. Macaulatj. 

Puff. A bold and impudent literary 
quack, who d^ures in Sheridan's i 
farce of The Critic.” 

Perhaps not, — but what then ? I may have 
seen her picture, as Puff says, ... or fallen 
in love with her from rumor. Sir fP. Scott. 

Mrs. RulclifFe is, indeed, too lavish of her 
landscapes, and her readera have frequent 
occaaon to lament thit she did not follow the 
example of Mr. Puif'hi the pity, — “I open 
■with a clock striking, to beget an awful at- 
tention in the audience; it also marks the 
time, which is four o’cli>c’c ia the morning, 
and saves a description of the rWngsuu, and 
a great deal about gilding the eastern hemi- 
sphere.” Dunlop. 

Pum'ble-dhdbk, TJucle. A charac- 
ter in Dickens’.s “ Great Expecta- 
tions,” who bullied Pip — the hero 
of the story — when he was a poor 
boy, and fawned on him when he had 
a prospect of becoming: rich. He i > 
noted for saying, .Might I, Mr. Pip, 
— May I, — ” (sciUceij shake hands;. 

Puucli, or Puuch'i-nello. A hu- 
morous character in a species of pup- 
pet-show exhibiteil on the Italian 
stage and in the streets of European 
cities. In person he is short and fat, 
with an enormous hump on his back, 
a wide mouth, long chin, and hooked 
nose. His dress consists of wide 
drawers of white woolen, and a large 
upper garment of the same material, 
with wide sleeves, fastened with a 
black leather belt or hair cord. Thi.s 
upper garment is sprinkled over with 
hearts of red cloth, and is trimmed 
round the bottom with a fringe. 
Around his neck he wears a linen 
ruffle, and on his head a tall, thioe- 


pointed cap ternimating in a red 
tuft. The modem puppet-show of 
‘•launch and Judy” embodies a 
domestic tragedy, lollowed by a su- 
pernatural retribution, the whole of 
wliich is treated in a broadly farcical 
manner. 

JG^ The name Punch, or Puncbmello, 
is supposed to be a corruption of Polici- 
itelio, or Pidcinello^ which, in turn, ac- 
cording to Gallaui in his “ Vocabolario 
del hialetto Napoletano,” was derived 
from Puccio d^Aniello^ a peasant, whose 
humorous eccentricities were, in the 
seventeenth century, transferred to tbo 
Neai)olifcia stage, where he has contin- 
ued to be the medium of local and po- 
litical satire, and a favorite conventional 
character iu the Italian exhibitions of 
fantoccini,, or puppet-shows. 

Pore, Simon. The name of a Penn- 
S 3 dvaiiia Quaker in Mrs. Centlivre’s 
comedy, “A Bold Stroke for a "Wife.” 
Being' about to visit London to at- 
tend the quarterly meeting of his 
sect, his friend, Aminadab Holdfast, 
sends a letter of recommendation and 
introduction to another Quaker, Oba- 
diah Prim, a rigid and stem man, 
who is guardian of Anne LoveB”, a 
young l^y worth £30,000- Colonel 
Veignwell” another character in the 
same play, who is enamored of Miss 
Lovely and her handsome fortune, 
availing himself of an accidental dis- 
covery' of Holdfast’s letter and of its 
contents, succeeds in passing himself 
off on Prim as his expected visitor. 
The real Simon Pure, calling at 
Prim's house, is treated as an irapos-- 
tor, and is obliged to depart in order 
to hunt up witnesses who can testify 
to his identity. Meantime, Feign- 
well succeeds in getting from Prim a 
written and unconditional consent to 
Ms marriage ^vith Anne. Ho sooner 
has he obtained possession of the 
dfKJument, than Simon Pure re-ap- 
wars with his witnesses, and Prim 
discovers the trick that has been put 
upon him. 

T neHeve that many who took the tronhlc 
of thfnfcing upon the subject were rather of 
tiie opnion that my ingenion.s frieofl was the 
true, and not the fietataous, Mmon Pure, 

Sir m Seoti. 

Purgatory, St. Patrick’s. See St. 
Patrick’s Purgatory. 
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Puritan, The Platonic. See Pla- 
tonic Puritan. 

Puritan City. A by-name some- 
times given to the city of Boston, 
Massachusetts, in allusion to the 
character of its founders and inhab- 
itants. 

Purple Island. The subject and title 
of a long and grotesque allegorical 
poem by Phineas Fletcher, published 
in 1633*; the Purple Island represent- 
ing the human Wdy, and the poem 
being in great part a system of anat- 
omy. 

Puss in Boots. [Fr. Le Chat Botie,'} 
The hero of an old and popular nurs- 
ery tale of the same name, written 
bv Perranlt; a marvelously accom- 
plished cat, who, by his ready wit 
and Ingenious tricks, secures a for- 
tune and a royal consort for his mas- 
ter, a penniless young miller, who 
passes under the name of the Mar- 
quis of Carabas. This stun' is taken 
from the hrst of the eleventh night 
of Straparola, where the cat of Con- 
stantine procures his master a fine 
castle and the heiress of a king. 
The Germans and the Scandinavians 
have a nursery tale very similar to 
this. See Carabas, Marquis of. 

lilke Pim m Bmts, after the nuptials of his 
toaster, Jackevmo only now caught min- 
nows and sdchlebacks for his own amuse- 
ment Sir E. Buheer Lytton. 

Pyg-mali-Su. [Gr. nuYjuoAteop-] {Gr. 
^ Rom. Mjfth.) 1- A grandson of 
Agenor. He made a beautiful statue, 
which he fell so deeply in love with, 
thatTenus, at his e^est petition 
gave it life. 

2. A son of Belus, and king of 
Tjtc, who slew his brother-in-law, 
Sichgeus, — the husband of Dido, — 
for Ms riches. 

Pygmies. [Lat Pygmcd., Gr. nvy- 
ftniou] {Gr. Rom. Myth.) A na- 
tion of dwarfs, only a span high, 
who dwelt on the banks of the upper 
Nile. They were warred on and de- 
feated every spring by the cranes. 

PyPS-cLSg. [Gr. HuA-oStj?. j ( Gr. cf 


Rxm. Myth.) A friend of Orestes, 
celebrated for the constancy of Ms 
affection. See Orestes. 

Tou seem to have conceived, my lord, thaS 
you and I were Pylades and Orestes,— a 
second edition cf Damon and Pythias,— 
Theseus and Pirithous, at the least. Y ou are 
mistaken. Sir IF. Scott. 

P^'^mxLS. [Gr. Efupajuo?.] (Gr. rf 
Rtm. Myth.) The lover of Thisbc, 
who, on account of her supposed 
death, stabbed himself under a mul- 
beny'-tree. Thisbe, afterward, find- 
ing the body of her lover, killed her- 
self on the kme spot with the same 
weapon; and the fruit of the mul- 
berrv has ever since been as red as 
blood. See Thisbe. 

455=“ Xn Shakespeare’s “Midsummer- 
Night’s Bream,*’ he is introduced as one 
of the characters in a burlesque inter- 
lude. 

P^'go-poBi-ni'e^s (4). [Lat., tower- 
town-taker, from Gr. xrvpyo^, tower, 
wdAts, city, town, and viKav., to con- 
quer, vanquish, a victor.] 

The name of the hero — an extrava- 
gant blusterer — in Plautus’s “^liles 
Gloriosus.” 

If he fthe modem reader] knows nothingof 
Pyrgopolinices and Tlmiso, he is familiar witii 
Bobadil and Bebsus, and Pistol and ParoUes. 
If he ib shut out from, Nephelococ^gia, he 
may take refhge in Lalliput. Maccauay. 

Pjri^rha (pir'il). [Gr. Huj^pa.] ( Gr. 
if Rom. Myth.) A daughter of Epi- 
metheus, and wife of her cousin Deu- 
calion. See Deucalion. 

Pj^'rlLUS(pirims). [Gr. Hu^po?.] {Gr. 
f Bom. Myth.) A son of Achilles 
and Deidamia, remarkable for Ms 
cruel^ at the siege of Troy. He 
was slain at Delphi, at the red uest of 
his own wife, by Orestes. [Called 
also Ntopiolemus.l 

Pj^'i-as. A friend of Damon. See 
Damon, 1. 

Py'thSn. [Gr. ( Gr. f Rom. 

Myth). A huge serpent engendered 
firom the mud of the deluge of Deu- 
calion, and slain near Delphi by 
Apollo, who, in memory thereof, in- 
stituted the Pythian games. 
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Quadrangle, or Quadrilateral, 
Tiie. A aame giren to four strong 
Austrian fortresses in northern Italy, 
■which mutually support each other, 
and form a barrier that divides the 
north plain of the Fo into two sec- 
tions. These fortresses are, 1. Fes- 
chiera, on an island in the !Mincio, 
near the lake of Garda; 2. Man- 
tua, on the Mincio; 3. Verona; and 
4. Legnago ; — the last tvvo ou the 
Adige- 

Quadruple Alliance. (Hist.) An al- 
liance between. Great Britain, France, 
the emperor of^ Germany (Charles 
YI.), and the United Provinces of 
Holland, for the purpose of guaran- 
teeing the succession of the reigning 
families in Great Britain and France, 
and settling the partition of the Span- 
ish monarchy. It was originatea by 
Great Britain and France, and was 
signed at Paris, July 7, 1718. The 
emperor acceded to it on the 22d of 
the same month, and the United 
Provinces on the 8th of Febniarj', 
1719. 

Quaker City. A popular name of 
Philadelphia, which was planned and 
settled h}'^ William Penn, accompa- 
nied by a colony of English Friends. 

Quaker Poet. 1. A common des- 
ignation of Bernard Barton (1784- 
1849), an English poet of some note, 
and a member of the society of 
Friends. 

2. A name often given to John 
Greenleaf Whittier (b. 1807), a mem- 
ber of the society of Friends, and 
an eminent and peculiarly national 
American poet. 

Quarll, Philip. The hero of a work 
entitled The Hermit, or The Suf- 
ferings and Adventures of Philip 
Quarll, an Englishman.'” The stoty 
is an imitation of “ Robinson Crusoe,” 
with the substitution of an affection- 
ate ape or chimpanzee for Man Fri- 
day. The book was first published 


in 1727, and has been frequently re- 
printed. 

Qnilsb^'ee (kwosh-'ce). A cant name 
given to any negro, or to the negro 
race; — .«5aid to be derived from Quas- 
si, or Quasha, a black man of Suri- 
nam, by w*hom the medicinal virtues 
of one sjvecies of the quassia plant 
were made known to the Swedish nat- 
uralist liolander, about the middle of 
the last centui^'-. 

Quaaimodo (ku-t-^ze/mo'doC 34). 
[Fr.] A foundling adopted by Frol- 
lo, in Tictor Hugo’s *■* Notre" Dame 
de Paris; ” a man of great strength, 
but a complete monster of deformity^ 
without one redeeming grace. The 
name is used popularly and generi- 
cally to designate any 'hideously de- 
formed man. 

Quatre-Pilz-Aymon, Xies (IS, k^ftr- 
tez-a'nio^i')- See Aymon. 

Queen City. A popular name of Cin- 
cinnati; — given to it w’hen it was 
the undisputed commercial metropo- 
lis of the West. See Queen of the 
West. 

Queen City of the Lakes. A name 
sometimes mven to the city of Buf- 
falo, New York, from its position and 
importance. 

Queen Labe. A magic queen, rul- 
ing over the City of Enchantments, 
in the story of ‘‘Beder, Prince of 
Persia,” in the “Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments.” her diabolic 

art, she transforms men into horses, 
mules, and other animals. Beder 
marries her, defeats her plots against 
him, turns her into a mare, and takes 
her to a distance; there she is re- 
stored to her own shape, and, by the 
assistance of her mother, turns the 
tables upon the young prince, and 
changes him into an owl ; but, aftw 
some adventures, he escapes tlieir 
vengeance- 

“ Queen Libe, with her lovers 
tunied into various animals, reminds 
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one strongly of the Homeric Circe ; and | 
Z think it not at ail impossible that Cre- | 
cian fable may have penetrated into Per- 
sia.” Keighiiet/. | 

Queen of Cfities. One of the names i 
popularly given to Home. See SBV- j 
e:n-hille0 City. j 

Queen of Hearts- Elizabeth, the 
daughter of James 1., and the unfor- 
tunate queen of Bohemia. So en- 
gaging was her behavdor, that in 
the Low Countries she was called the 
Queen of Hearts. When her fortunes 
were at the lowest ebb, she nev’er de- 
parted from her digniW; and pov- 
erty and distress seemed to have no 
other effect upon her than to render 
her more an object of admiration 
than before. 

Queen of Queens. A title given by 
Antony to Cleopatra (b. c. 69-30), 
the last sovereign of the dynasty of 
tiie Ptolemies in Egypt. 

Queen of Tears. A name given to 
Mary’' of Modena, the second wife of 
Jaines 11. of England. * Her eyes,” 
sav's Noble, ‘“became etemul foun- 
tains of sorrow for that crown her 
own ill policy contributed to lose.” 
Queen of the Antilles (an-teelz')- 
An appellation sometimes given to 
Cuba, which, from its great size, its 
rich natural productions, its fine har- 
bors, its varied and beautiful scen- 
ery, and its commanding geograph- 
ical position, ranks first among all 
the islands of the W est Indian group. 

Queen of the East. 1. A title as- 
sumed by Zenobia, queen of Palmy- 
ra, oil the death of her husband Ode- 
natus (A. D. 267). 

2. A name given to Antioch, the 
ancient capital of Synda, the resi- 
dence of the Macedonian kings and 
the Roman governors, and long cele- 
brated as one of the first cities of 
the East. 

3. In modem times, a name some- 
times given to Batavia, in Java, cap- 
ital of the Dutch possessions in the 
East 

Queen of fhe Eastern Archipel- 
ago. A popular appellation of .Java, 
one of the most beaufiful and fertile 
islands of the East Indian group, and 


commercially the most important of 
them all. 

Queen of the Horth. A name 
sometimes given to Edinburgh, the 
capital of IScotlaiid. 

Queen of the West. A name some- 
times given to Cinciiinati- bee Queen 
City. 

And this Song of the Vine, 

This greeting of mine. 

The -wmos and tiie birds fchall deliver 
To the Queen oj the West, 

In her garlands dressed. 

On the banks of the Beautiful Hiver- 

Zon^eUow. 

Queen Scheherezade. See Sche- 

HEHEZADE, QUEEN. 

Quern-biter (kw6m''hiPer,4). A fa- 
mous .sword of Hako I. of Norway, 
sumamed ” The Good.” 

Quern-J)iter of Ilakon the Good, 
Wherewith at a stroke he hewed 

The millstone through and through, 
And Foot'breadth of Thoralf the Strong, 
Were neither so broad nor so long, 

Nor BO true. Jjjnafelloxa, 

Que-u'bus, Equinoctial of. An 
expression which occurs in Shake- 
speare's “Twelfth Night” (a. ii., sc. 
3); but what is meant by it is not 
known. Leigh Hunt says, “ some 
glorious torrid zone lying beyond 
three o’clock in the morning.” See 

PiGROGROM ITUS. 

Queux, See Kay, Sir. 

Quickly, Mrs. 1. A servant to Dr. 
Caius, in Shakespeare’s “ Meny 
Wives of Windsor.” 

The controversy has been maintained with 
great warmth; we leave it with the prudent 
resolution of Dame Quickly/, “We will not 
bum our fingers, and need not, indeed, la! ” 
Bdin. Rev. 

2. The hostess of a tavern in East- 
cheap, in the First and Second Parts 
of Shakespeare’s “ King Henry the 
Fourth.” 

Shakespeare knew innumerable things; 
what men are, and what the world is, and 
what men aim at there, from the Dame Qmckly 
of modem Eastcheap to the C»sar of ancient 
Borne. Carlyle. 

Quilp. A hideous dwarf, full of feroc- 
ity and cunning, in Dickens's “ Old 
Curiosity Shop.” 

Quince, Peter. A carpenter, in 
Shakespeare’s “ Midsummer-Night'g 
Dream.” 

This is indeed “veiy trasfcal mirth,” as 
Peter Qmnce's play-MU has it; and we would 
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mot advise any person who reads for amnse- 
znent to venture on it as iong as he can pro- 
cure a volume oftiie Statutes at Juarge. 

Jiucaulujf, 

Quintessence, Queen (kwint^es- 
enss; Fr. pron. kai^/tes'son&s', 62). 
A character in Rabelais’ romance of 
Fantagruel \ ” represented as ruling 
over the Idugdom of Kntelechie. See 
EntIlechii:. 

Quin'tus Eixlein. The title of a 
romance by Jean Paul E'riedrich 
Kichter, and the name of its prin- 
cipal character. 

Francia, like Quintus Fixlein, had “peren- 
nial fire-proof joys, namely, employments.” 

Carlyle. 

Qui-ri'nus. [Lat., from quirts, or 
cans, a Sabine word signifying a 
spearman.] {Rom. Myth.) A name 
given, after his deitication, to Rom- 
ulus, the reputed fomider of Rome. 
See Romulus. 


Don Quixote, of which name two 
derivations are given. See Don 

QULCOTJb:. 

Nevertheless, noble K , come in, and 

take your seat here, between Armado and 
Quisadu ; for, in true courtesy, iu gravity, in 
fantastic smiling to thyself, in courteous smil- 
ing upcm otlicis, iu the goodly ornature of 
weil-appareied speech, aud the comnienda- 
tion of wise sentences, thou art nothing infe- 
rior to those accomplished X>ons of Sjimn. 

Charles Jjxnib. 

Quixote, Bon. See Box Quixote. 

Quix'6te of the Iforth. An appella- 
tion sometimes bestowed npryn Charles 
XIL of Sweden (1682-1718), on ac- 
count of the rash inipetuosify of his 
character. See Madman of the 
North. 

Quo'tem, Caleb. A parish clerk, and 
a Jack-at-all-trades, in Colman’s play 
entitled “ The Review, or The Wags 
of Windsor.” 

I had sworn to be there, and I determined 
to keep my oath, and, like Caleb Qvotem, to 
“ have a place at the review.” W. Irving. 


Quisada (ke-sli'ffiS, 56). The same as 
and for the Remarks and Rnl^ to which the nnmbew after certain words refer, see pp. xiv-xxxii. 
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Kabelais, Tlie Englisli. See Eug- 

LIMH JiABELAlS. 

Rabelais, Tlie Modem. See Mod- 
EKS Eabelais. 

Habicano (ri-be-kS'^no). The name 
of Argalia’s steed in Bojardo’s Or- 
lando liinamorato.” 

Aurora. A character in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth cantos of 
Byron’s l>on Juan.” 

Back'rent, Sir Oon'd;^. A character 
in Miss Edgeworth's novel, ^‘Castle 
!^ckrent. 

TJke Sir Condp Eaekrent in the tale, she 
[Madame d’Arblav] survived her own wake, 
and overheard the judgment of po&terity. 

Macanlay. 

Kagnarok: (rag^na-rbk, 46). [Old 
Norse Ra(putr6k}\ twilight of the 
gods.] {^cand. ^fyth.) The “ last 
day,” the period of the destruction 
of the universe, when the whole 
creation, mankind, giants, and gods, 
are to perish in a shower of fire and 
blood. Tidar and Tali alone will 
survive the general conflagration, 
and will reconstruct the universe on 
an imperishable basis. [Written also 
Ragnarbck.] 

BeUeisIe —little as Belleisle dreamt of it, in 
these high enterprises — was ushering in a 
EctgnariS:, or Twilight of the Gods, which, as 
“ French Bevolution, or Apotheosis of Saiis- 
culottism,” is now well known. Carlyle. 

Railroad City. Indianaplis, the cap- 
ital of the State of Indiana, is some- 
times called by this name, as being 
the terminus of various railroads. 

Rail-Splitter, The. A popular desig- 
nation of Abraham Lincoln (1809- 
1865), the sixteenth president of the 
United States, who is said to have 
supported himself for one winter, in 
early life, by splitting rails for a 
farmer. 

Railway King, The. A title popu- 
larly given in England to Mr. George 
Hudson (b. 1800), of York, one of the 
most daring and celebrated specula- 
tors of modem times. He is said to 
have made, in one instance, £100,000 
in one day. Since 1859, he has re- 

a@“ For the 


sided on the Continent, in compara. 
tiveiy uanow cii’cumstances. 

'■* In 1839 be became chairman of 
the York and North Midland Corpora- 
tion, and, by his indefatigable industry 
aud bis &hrewdue>s in matters of bud- 
ness, be soon gmned an in-portant and 
influential position as a railway -man. 
The shares in all the lines of which he 
■was chairman ■went to a premium ; large 
dividends were declared; share-holders 
and directors recognized his power. — 
and thus he shortly found himself at the 
head of six hundred miles of railways, 
and of numerous new projects by means 
of which paper ve-alth could be cieated, 
as it were, at. pleasure. He held in hia 
own hands almost the entire administra. 
tive power of the companies over which 
he presided ; he was chaiiman, board, 
manager, and all. He "was voted praises, 
testimoniai«, and surplus shares alike 
liberally ; and scarcely a word against 
him could find a hearirg. He was equal, 
ly popular outside the circle of railway 
proprietors. His enterhiiniiients we-re 
crowded ; and he went his round of visits 
among the peerage like any prince. Of 
course, Mr. Hudson was a great authority 
on railway questions in parliament, to 
■which the burgesses of Sunderland had 
sent him. In the session of 1845, when 
he "was at the height of his power, it was 
triumphantly said of him, that *• he 
walked quietly through parliament with 
some sixteen railway bills under his arm.’ 
But his reign was drawing rapidly to a 
close. The railway mania of 1845 was 
followed by a sudden reaction. Shares 
went down faster than they had got e up ; 
the holders of them hastened to sell, 
in order to avoid payment of the calls ; 
and the fortunes of many were utterly 
wrecked. The stockholders were all 
grievously enraged, and looked about 
them for a -victim. At a railway meeting 
in York, some pertinent questions were 
put to the hailway King. His replies 
were not satisfactory, and the questions 
were pushed home. Mr. Hudson became 
confused. A committee of investigation 
was appointed, and the gilded idol of the 
railway world was straightway dethroned. 
A howl of execration ar(»e from his de- 
luded followers ; and these who had 
bowed the lowest before him during his 
brief reign, hissed the loudest when he 
fell.*’ Smiles. 

Ralph.. 1. An Independent clerk, the 
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attendant of Hudibras, in Butler’s 
celebrated burlesque jMDem. See 
Hui>ibkas. [Called also Ralpho.^ 

Yet lie ^Johnson] was himself under the 
tyranny of scruples as unreasonable as those 
c£ . , . Ralpho. Macaulaf/. 

2. The name of a spirit formerly 
supposed to haunt printing-houses. 

jBaminagrobis (ri^me'na-'gro'be'). 
The name of one of the characters 
in Rabelais’ romance of “ Pantag- 
niel;” described as an old French 
poet who w'as almost at death’s-door. 
He is said to have been intended for 
Cretin, an author of high repute in 
his own day, though utterly neglect- 
ed by posterity. 

Bamsbottom, Mrs. The imaginary 
author of a celebrated series of letters 
which appeared in the John Bull,” 
a London newspaper, commenced in 
1823- These letters were written by 
the editor, Theodore Hook, who, fol- 
lowing the example of Smollett’s 
Wimtbed Jenkins, managed by bad 
spelling to excite the merriment usu- 
ally elicited by humorous writing. 

'Ran dom, Bod'er-iok. The title of a 
novel by Smoiiett, and the name of 
its hero, a young Scotsman in quest 
of fortune, who at one time revels in 
prosperity, and at another is plunged 
into utter destitution- Although he 
is represented as having a dash of 
generosity and good -humor in his 
character, he is equally conspicuous 
tor reckless libertinism and mischief, 
— more prone to seldsliness and re- 
venge than disposed to friendship or 
gratitude. He borrows the money, 
and wears the clothes, of his simple 
and kind-hearted a^lherent, Strap, by 
whom he is rescued from starving, 
and whom he rewards by squander- 
ing his substance, receiving his at- 
tendance as a servant, and beating 
him when the dice run against him. 

jRaager. 1. A voung gentleman of 
the town, in Wycherley’s comedy of 
“ Love in a Wood.” 

2. The leading character in Hoad- 
^’s comedy of “The Suspicious 
Husband.” 

Ba'plill-el (coihq. {Meb., 

remedy or physic of God, in anusion 


to the cures he perfomied on Sara 
and Tobit.] The name of an angel 
mentioned in the Apocryphal book 
of Tob,'t as traveling with Tobias 
into Media and back again, and in- 
structing him how to many^ Sara, 
and how to drive awmy the wicked 
spirit. Milton calls him “ the socia- 
ble spirit,” and “ the affable archan- 
gel,” and represents him as sent by 
God to Adam “ to admonish him of 
his obedience, of his free estate, of 
his enemy near at hand, who he is, 
and why his enemy, and whatever 
else may avail Adam to know'.” See 
AsMODErs. 

Baph'i-el of Cats. A name be- 
stowed upon Godefroi Mind (1768- 
1814), a Swiss painter, famous for his 
skill in painting cats. 

Rare Ben Jonson. A famous ap- 
pellation conferred upon Ben Jonson 
(1574-1637), the dramatic poet. It 
is said, that, soon ai'ter his death, a 
subscription was commenced for the 
purpose of erecting a monument to 
his memory’; but, the undertaking 
ha\ing advanced slowly, an eccentric 
Oxfordshire squire took the oppor- 
tunity, on passing one day tlirough 
Westminster Abbey, to secure at 
least an epitaph for the poet, by 
giving a mason 18'f- to cut, on the 
stone which covered the grave, the 
words, “ O rare Ben Jonson.” 

BasliTeigh. (rashTl). A hj’pocritical 
and accomplished villain in Sir Wal- 
ter Scott’s novel of “ Rob Roy; ” one 
of the Osbaldistone family. 

Ea^sd-el- The name of an angel spok- 
en of in the Talmud as the tutor of 
Adam. 

Kas'se-1^. The title of a celebrated 
romance by Dr. Johnson, and the 
name of its'hero, an imaginaiy prince 
of Abyssinia. 

EattTin, Jack- A celebrated naval 
character in Smollett’s “ Adventures 
of Roderick Random.” 

Ba'vens-'wdbd. The hero of Sir 
Walter Scott’s novel of “ The Bride 
ofLammerraoor;” a Scottish royalist, 
intrepid, haughty, and revengeful- 

Bawliead. In the popular superstition 
of former days, the name of a specter 
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or bugbear. [Called also Rmdiead- 
mid--bloody-h(mts.'\ 

Si?^rvaitts awe children, and keep them in 
subjection, by telling them of Mamheud-and- 
hUodst^aihes. Locke. 

In short, he became the bn^bear of every 
house; and was as effectual in i lightening lit- 
tle children into obedience and hysterics as 
tlie redoubtable Rmchead-oMAl-tdoody-uOtuis 
himself. W.Irvmg. 

He^on, Gkwidess of. A persouiii- 
catiou of those intellectual powers 
which distinguish man from Ibe rest 
of the animal creation ; deitied in 1793 
by the reyointionists of France, and 
substituted as an object of w’orsMp 
for the diyine beings of the Chris- 
tian faith. It was decreed that the 
metropolitan church of Notre -Dame 
should be converted into a Temple 
of Reason ; and a festival was insti- 
tuted for the hrst day of each decade, 
to supersede the Catiiolic ceremonies 
of Sunday. The tirst festival of this 
sort wa-s beld with great pomp on the 
10th of November, A young woman, 
the wife of Moinoro, u well-known 
printer, represented the Ooddess of 
Season. She was dressed in white 
drapery ; an azure mantle hung from 
her shoulders ; and her flowing hair 
was surmounted with the cap of 
liberty. She sat upon an antique 
seat, entwined with ivy, and borne 
by four citizens. Young girls dressed 
in white, and crowned with roses, 
preceded and followed her. The 
services of the occasion consisted of 
speeches, processions, and patriotic 
hymns. 

Sebeeea. A name assumed by the 
leader of the Kebeccaites, a band of 
Welsh rioters, who, in 1843, exas- 
perated by the heavy and vexations 
tolls to which they were subjected, 
undertook to demolish the gates and 
toll-houses upon the turnpikes in the 
rural districts of Pembrokeshire and 
Caermarthenshire, and who after- 
ward committed various excesses 
throughout the mining and mannfac- 
tuxing districts of the principality. 
The crusade had begun as early as 
1839, but did not assume the shape 
of a system and organization until 
1843. The name was derived from 
a strange and preposterous appli- 
cation of the following passage in 


Genems (xxiv. GO): — “And they 
blessed Rebekah. and said mito her, 
... let thy seed possess the gate of 
those which hate them.'’ The cap- 
tain of the rioters disguised himself 
in female apparel, as did his body- 
guard, who were called his daughters. 
Their marches and attacks w’ere al- 
ways made by night. The insurrec- 
tion was ultimately suppressed by the 
police and the miiitar}'-. 

Bebecca the Jewess. A meek but 
high-souled Hebrew maiden in Sir 
W alter Scott’s novel of “ Ivanhoe,” 
and the actual heroine of the story^ 
See Row'ena. 

B4coiiciliatiQii NTormande, La (U 
ra.^ko^^seri^'se-d’a' nof-'niond', 62). 
[Fr., the Norman, or feigned, recon- 
ciliation.] {Fr. Hist.) A name given 
to a sudden and brief restoration of 
harmony which was eflected in the 
distracted Legislative Assembly, on 
the 7th of July, 1792, by the Abb(S 
Lamourette, a native^ of Normandy. 
[Called also Le Baiser de Lamou^ 
rette.'l See Lamourette’s Kiss. 

Bed-coats. The name given by the 
Americans, in the Revoludonarv 
War, to the British soldiery, in al- 
lusion to their scarlet uniform. 

Bed-cross Knight. A prominent char- 
acter in Spenser’s “ Faery Queen.” 
To him was assigned the* adventure 
of slaying a dragon, by which the 
kingdom of Una’s fathW was laid 
waste, and his person endangered. 
Una herself had gone to the court of 
the fairy queen to solicit a champion, 
and, at the commencement of the 
poem, is represented as accompany- 
ing the knight upon his expedition. 
After various vicissitudes of fortune, 
the dragon is at last met and com- 
pletely destroyed; when the knight 
marries Una, and departs to engage 
in other adventures assigned him by 
the fairy queen. 

40 ?" The Red -cross Knight is St. 
George, the patron saint of England, and, 
in the obvious and general interpretation, 
typifies Holiness, or the perfection of the 
spiritual man in reli^on ; bnt, in a polit- 
ical and particnlar sense, his adventure* 
axe intended to shadow forth, the history 
of the Church of England. 
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Xite the Red-cross Knight, they ni^ their 
way, 

To lead in memorable triumph home 
Trutii, — their immortal Una. H oi'dsicorth. 

Bedeemed Captive. An appellation 
given to the Kev. John W'illiams 
(164-ir-1723), a Kew England clergy- 
man who was made prisoner by the 
French and Indians in 1704, and ob- 
tained his freedom in 170B. He pub- 
lished a narrative of his experiences 
■under the title of “ The Redeemed 
Captive.” 

Bed'^untTet, Sir Edward Hugh- 
One of the principal characters in 
Sir Walter Scott’s novel of the same 
name; apolitical enthusiast and Jac- 
obite, who scruples at no means of 
upholding the cause of the Pretender, 
and finally accompanies him into ex- 
ile. He is represented as possessing 
the power of contorting his brow into 
a terrific frown, which made distinct- 
ly visible the figure of a horseshoe, 
the fatal mark of his race. 

Bed Man. [Fr. Homme Rouge,^ 1. 
In the popular superstition of France, 
and es^cially of Brittany, a demon 
of tempests, who commands the ele- 
ments, and precipitates into the waves 
the voyager who seeks to molest the 
solitude which he loves. It is said 
to be a popular belief in France, that 
a mysterious little Red Man appeared 
to Napoleon, and foretold his reverses- 

2. A name given, on account of 
his copper-colored skin, to the Ameri- 
can Indian. 

Bed Bepublicans. See Republi- 
cans, Red. 

Bed Biding-iLOod- See Little Red 

RlDING-HtX)D. 

Bed Buse. A popular designation of 
the house of Lancaster, from its em- 
blem, a red rose. 

Beekie, Auld. See Attld Reekie. 

Be'^n. An unnatural daughter of 
Lear, in Shakespeare’s tragedy of 
that name. See Lear. 

“Father! madam y said the stran^r; “they 
think no more of their father than Megan or 
Goneril.” Sir W. Scott. 

Begno (ran'yo,78). [It., kingdom-] A 
name given to Naples by way of 
distinction among the Italian States. 

Are our wiBa: heads leaning towards alliance 


with the Pope and the Regno, or are they In- 
clining their ears to the orators of France and 
Milan Mrs. Lewes George Eliot ”). 

Beign of Terror. ( Fr. Hist ) A tenn 
applied to a period of anarchy, blood- 
shed, and confiscation, in the time of 
the first Revolution, during which the 
countiy was under the sway of the 
actual terror inspired by the fero- 
cious measures of its governors, on 
■which they depended for the sup- 
port of their authority. It began af- 
ter the fall of the Girondists, May 31, 
1793, and extended to the overthrow 
of Robespierre and his accomplices, 
J uly 27, 1794- Thousands of persons 
were, put to death during this short, 
time. 

Be'mus- In Roman legendary histo- 
ry, the twin brother of Romulus, by 
whom he was killed for leaping in. 
scorn over the walls of Rome, when 
they were building. 

Een'ard. A name given to a fox in 
fables or familiar tales and in poetry. 
It is derived from the celebrated 
German beast-epic (‘‘Thier-epos ”) 
entitled “ Reinecke Fuchs,” or Rein- 
hard Fuchs,” which is a satire on 
the state of society in Germany dur- 
ing the Middle Ages and the feudal 
regime., originated at an unknown 
period among the Frankish tribes, 
and first made known through the 
medium of a Low German version in 
the fifteenth eenturj’^. Written also 
Reynard.] 

This remarkable poem contains a 
humorous account of the adventures of 
lieuard the Fox at the court of King 
Nodel (the lion); and it exhibits tlie 
cunning of the former, the meiins -which 
he adopted to rebut the charges made 
against him, and the hypocrisy and lies 
by which he contrived to gain the favor 
of his sovereign, who loaded Mm with 
honors. The plot turns chiefly on the 
long struggle between Eenard and his 
uncle Isengrin, the -wolf, who typifies the 
feudal baron, as Renard does the Church. 
Renard is swayed by a constant impulse 
to deceive and ■victimize every botly, 
whether -friend or foe, but especially Isen- 
grin ; and, though the latter frequently 
reduces hhn to the gr^test straits, he 
generally gete the better of it in the end. 

Benault (re-no'). An aged, s^gui- 
naiy, and lustful conspirator in, Ot- 
way’s ‘‘Venice Preserved.” 
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Each man indulges in Ms peculiar propen- 
sities. “ Shed blow! enough,” cries old Me- 
nauLt. “ Be just, be hiunaue, be merciful,” , 
says Bushe. ShtU. j 

(ru-na', 31). The title of a ro- 
mance* by Fran^^ois Rene, Viscount 
de Chateaubriand (1708-1848), and 
the name of its hero, a man in whom j 
social inaction, blended with a proud 
scorn resiiltmg from a consciousness 
of superior genius, has produced a 
peculiar and morbid bitterness of 
spirit. 

Ben'tow-el, Mr. Jabesh. A “ pre- 
cious” covenanting preacher men- 
tioned in Sir Walter Scott's novel of 
“ Waverley.” See Gowkthkappue, 
Maisteb. 

Kepublie, Heir of the. See Heir 
OF THE Republic. 

Republicam Queen. An appellation 
given to Sophie Charlotte, wife of 
Frederick I., king of Prussia, 
famed queen and lady in her day.” 

Republicans, Black. A nickname 
giv’en by the pro-slavery or ‘'conser\"- 
ative” party in the United States to 
the members of the *■* Republican ” 
party, which was organized to pre- 
vent the introduction of slavery into 
the national Territories, and to con- 
fine it to the States, where it had an 
acknowledged legal existence. 

Republicans, Red. A sobriquet 
given by tlie French to those who are 
l^nt upon maintaining extreme re- 
publican doctrines, even at the ex- 
pense of blood. 

Resolute, The. A surname assumed 
by John Florio (d. 1625), the philolo- 
gist and lexicographer, Shakespeare 
ridiculed him in the character of 
Holofemes, the pedantic schoolmaster 
in “ Love’s Labor ’s Lost,” and in the 
character of Don Adriano de Annado, 
the vaporing and ridiculous Spaniard, 
in the same play. See infra^ 1. 

Resolute Boetor. 1. An appellation 
given to Durand, or Duran dus, a 
scholastic philosopher of the Middle 
Ages. ‘^Resolute” is here uf^ed in 
the sense of resolving, explaining, or 
interpreting. See Most Resolute 
Doctor. 

2. A title bestowed npon .John 


Bacon thorp, Baeondorp, or Bacon 
(d. 1346), a distinguished mediieval 
.schoolman, on account of the readi- 
ness and .skill with -which he decided 
controverted questions. 

Restitution, Edict of. See Edict 
OE Restitutiox. 

Restorer of Parnassus. [Sp. Res- 
taurador dtl Parmso.'] A title given 
by his admiring countiymen to Don 
Juan Melendez Valdes (1754-1817), 
a very distinguished Spanish poet, 
who has had gi'eat influence on the 
literature of his country. 

Review, Breeches. See Breeches 
Review. 

Review, My Grandmother’s. Se» 
Grandmother’s Review, My. 

Re-^-nal'do. A servant to Polonius, 
in Shakespeare’s ^ Hamlet.” 

Reyn'ard. See Rexard. 

Rhad^a-man'thus (raiF-). [Gr. ‘PaSa- 
ixavBo^.J {Gi\ (f Rom. J////A.) A 
son of Jupiter and Europa, brother 
of Minos, and king of Lycia. He 
was so renowned for his justice and 
equity, that, after death, he was made 
one 6? the three judges in the under- 
world. 

Rhe'^ (re^^). [Gr. 'Petiy, ‘Pm.] ( Gr. 

Rom. Myth.) Another name for 
Cybele. See (Jybele. 

Bhe's-us (re'-). [Gr. ‘Piicro^.] ( (?r. <f 
Rom. Myth.) A warlike king of 
Thrace, who marched to the assist- 
ance of Priam when the Trojan war 
broke out, but was robbe(i of his 
horses and killed, on the night of Ms 
arrival, by Diomed and Ulysses, who 
■wished to prevent the fulfillment of a 
prophecy that Troy should never be 
taken, if the horses of Rhesus drank 
the waters of Xanthus and grazed 
on the Trojan plains. 

Rho'dy, Xiittle (ro'cll). A popular 
designation of Rhode Island, the 
smallest of the United States. 

Ricciardetto (ret-chaf-deUto, 102). A 
son of Aymon, and brother of Brada- 
mante, m Ariosto’s “ Orlando Furi- 

OSO-” 

Rig'dum Pun'ni-dos. 1, A diar- 
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acter in Henry Carey’s play entitled 

Clirononhotonihologos.” 

2. A nickuame given by Sir 
"Waller Scott to John Ballantyne 
(1T76-1821), his friend and partner 
in the publishing house of “‘John 
liaiiantvne & Company.” Lockhart, 
says of him: ‘"He was a quick, 
active, intrepid little fellow; and in 
society so very lively and amusing, 
so full of fun and merriment, such a 
thoroughly light - hearted droll, all 
over qiiaintness and humorous mim- 
icry, and moreover such a keen and 
skillful devotee to all manner of tiekl- 
sports, from fox-hunting to badger- 
baiting inclusive, that it was no 
wonder he should hav’e made a fa- 
vorable impression on Scott.” See 
Aldibokoxtephoscofhorxio. 

»igolette (re^godet'). The name of 
a female character in Eugene Sue’s 
“Mysteries of Paris.” It has ac- 
quired a proverbial currency, and is 
used as a synonym of grisette, 

Bam'mon. {Myth.) A god of the 
Syrians, generally thought to have 
been the same as Baal. See Baal. 

Illm followed Rimmon^ whose delightful seat 
"Was fair Damascus, on the fertile Banks 
Of Abbaua and Pharphar, lucid streams. 

MUoh. 

lainaldo (re-nM^do). [Fr. Renaucl^ 
Lat. Ritialdus^ Reginamus.'l 1 . A 
famous warrior, violent, headstrong, 
and unscrupulous, but of great gal- 
lantry, ingenuity, and generosity, in 
Tasso’s “ Gerusalemme Liberata,” 
Pulci’s “ Morgante Maggiore,” Bo- 
jardo’s “ Orlando Innamorato,” Ari- 
osto's “ Orlando Furioso,” and other 
romantic tales of Italy and France. 
He was a son of the great Duke 
Aymon, and cousin to Orlando, and 
one of the most renowned of Charle- 
magne’s paladins. Having, in a trans- 
port of rage, killed Charlemagne’s 
nephew Bertheiot by a blow with a 
chess-board, he was, with ail his 
family except his father, banished 
and outlawed. After various adven- 
tures and disasters, he went to the 
Holy Land, and, on his return, suc- 
ceeded in making peace with the 
emperor. Angelica, the lovelv infidel 
princess, fell madly in love with him ; 


but he could not endure her, and, 
vrhile kings and nations were warring 
only ior her, he turned a deaf ear to 
her prayers, and letl her to deplore 
her unrequited love. See Angelica, 
Arm IDA. 

We fetare at a dragoon who has killed three 
French cuirassierB as a prodigy; yet we read, 
without the leaht disgust, how Godfrey slew 
his thousands, and Rbialdo Ms ten tht tusands. 

Macanlaff, 

2 . Steward to the Countess of 
Rousillon, in Shakespeare’s “ AH ’s 
Well that Ends Well.” 

Binging Island. A name given to 
England, on account of the music of 
its manj’' bells. 

“ From very early ages, England 
has been famous for its bells; so much 
so, that Britain was known even in Saxon 
times as ‘The Ringing Island.’ ” Lower. 

Eippacli, Hans von. See Haxs von 
Rippach. 

Bip Van Winkle. See Winkle, 
Rip Van. 

Eiquet with, the Tuft (re^k^). [Fr. 
Riquet a id Hinippe."] A prince of 
surpa.ssing ugliness, but of great wit 
and good ftense, upon whom a fairy 
bestowed the power of communicat- 
ing these gifts to the person he should 
love best. Becoming enamored of a 
very beautiful but excessively stupid 
princess of a neighboring countiy, he 
makes her, by the exercise of’ his 
power, altogether clever and charm- 
ing; while she, in return, and by the 
exercise of a like power bestowed 
upon her by the same fairj^, makes 
him become the handsomest man in 
the w’orld. 

Bobber Synaod. [Gr. SJvoSov ATjcrrpt- 
107 .] {Ecclesiastical Hist.) A name 
given by the Greeks to a council 
convoked at Ephesus, by the em- 
peror Theodosius, in the year 449. 
The name was intended to signity 
that every thing was carried in it by 
fraud and violence ; but, as has been 
justly .said, it would be equally appli- 
cable to many councils of subsequent 
times. 

Bobert the Devil. [Fr. R(Aeri le Bia- 
1 . The hero of an old French 
metrical romance of the thirteenth 
(sentui^'j the same as Robert, first Duke 
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of ISToTmandy, who became an early { 
object of legendary" scandal. Having 
been given over to the lievil betore 
births he ran a career of cruelties and 
crimes unparalleled, till he was nii- 
taculously reclaimed, whereupon he 
did penance by Ii\nng among the 
dogs, became an exemplary Christian, 
and married the emperor's daugh- 
ter. It is thought in Kormandy 
that his wandering ghost is doomed 
to expiate his crimes until the day 
of judgment. In the fourteenth ceii- 
tun’, the romance above mentioned 
was turned into prose, and of the 
prose story two translations were 
made into English. There was also 
a miracle play on the same subject. 
The opera of 1‘obert le Diable” was 
composed by Meyerbeer, in 182(5. 

2. The same name was popul^Iy 
given to Robert Francois Damiens 
(1714-1757), noted for his attempt to 
assassinate Louis XV. 

Kobtn Bluestring. A nickname 
given to Sir Robert Walpole (1G7(5- 
1745), by contemporary' political < ]v 
ponents,'in allusion to fiis blue ribbon 
as a knight of the Garter- 

Hobtn des Bois (ro^ban' dSbwb, G2). 
[Fr-] In Germany, a mysterious 
hunter of the forest- (See Fkei- 
SCHUTZ.) Robin des Bois occurs in 
one of Eugene Sue’s novels “ as a 
well-known mydhical character whose 
name is employ^ed by French mothers 
to frighten their children.” 

Bobin Goodfellow. See Goodfel- 
Low, Robin. 

Bobin Gray. See Gray, Atjld 
Robin- 

Bobin Hood. A famous English out- 
law, whose exploits are the subject 
&f many old ballads and tradition- 
aiy stories, but of whose actual exist- 
ence little or no evidence can be dis- 
covered. Various periods, ranging 
from the time of Richard I. to near 
the end of the reign of Edward II., 
have been assigned as the age in 
which he lived- He is usually de- 
cribed as a yeoman, and his chief 
residence is said to have been the 
forest of Sherwood, in Kottingham- 
shire. Of his followers, the most 


noted are Little John ; his chaplain, 
Friar Tuck ; and his paramour, named 
Marian. All the popular legends ex- 
tol his personal courage, his gener- 
osity, his humanity, and his skill in 
archery. His concluct in many re- 
spects "resembled that of a leudaflord. 
He robbed the rich only, and gave 
freely to the poor, protecting the 
needy, and aLo the lair sex, wdiose 
wrongs he undertook to avenge. He 
W'as particularly fond of pillaging 
prelates. 

J8£g=* The principal incidents of bis his- 
tory are to be found in Stow, and in Kit- 
son’s **■ Kobin Hood, a Collection of all 
the Ancient Poems, Song^-, and Ballads 
now extant, relating to that celebrated. 
English Outlaw,*’ 8vo, London. 1795. 
Prefixed to this collection are Historical 
Anecdotes *’ of the life of Ilohin Hood, an 
accumulation of all the notices respecting 
the outlaw that the compiler's reading 
had discovered in manuscripts or printed 
hooks. Various and widely difierent hy- 
potheses have been advanced concerning 
Kobin Hood, and his claim to lt>e consid- 
ered a real historical personage- These 
are well stated, and are investigjited with 
entire candor and much acuteness of 
criticism, in the elaborate Introduction 
to the fifth volume of the English and 
Scottish Ballads,” edited by Prof^sor 
Francis J. Child (Boston, 3857). 

But chief, beside the butts, there stand 
Bold Jiobia Hood and all his band, — 

Friar Tuck, with quarter-staff and cowl. 

Old Seathelooke, with his surly scowl. 

Maid Marian, fair as ivory bone, 

Scarlet, and Mutch, and little John. 

Sir R’. Scott, 

The Duke of Marlborough, the Duke of 
Cumberland, the Marquis of Granby, have 
flourished upon sign-posts, and have faded 
there; so have their compeers, Prince Eugene 
and Prince Ferdinand. Rodney and Ndson 
are fading, and the time i.s not far distant 
when Wellington also will have had his day. 
But while England shall be England, Pobm 
Hood will be a popular name. Southey. 

Bob'in-son, Jack (-sn ). A name used 
in the phrase, Before one could say 
Jack Robinson,” — a saying to ex- 
press a very short time ,* said by Grose 
to have originated Irom a verx' vol- 
atile gentleman of that appellation 
who would call on his neighbors and 
he gone before hi-^ name could be an- 
nounced. The following lines “ from 
an old play ” are elsewhere given as 
the original phrase: — 

‘*A warke it ys as easie to be doone, 

As tya to saye, Jacke ! rdbys otu'* 
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The expression has been erroneously 
connected with one John Robinson 
(1727-1802)5 of Appleby, Westmore- 
land, w'ho, in a surprisingly short 
time, rose Iroin obscurity to wealth 
and power, becoming an intluentiai 
member of parliament, secretary to 
the treasury, surveyor -general of 
His Majesty's woods** and forests, &c. 

An operation in comparison to the celerity 
of which a pig’s whisper is an age, and the 
pronunciation of the mystic words Jack 
a life-long task- Sola, 

Robinson, Prosperity. See Pbos- 

PERITY RoBIXSON- 

Robinson Crusoe. See Crusoe, 
Robinson. 

Robin the Devil. [Fr. JUibert h 
JJinble.] Robert, the rirst Duke of 
iformandy; — so sumamed for his 
monstrous birth and behavior.” See 
Robert the Devil. 

Rob Roy. [That is, Robert the Red.] 
A nickname popularly given to a cel- 
ebrated Highland freebooter, whose 
true name was Robert Macgregor, 
but who assumed that of Campbell, 
on account of the outlawry of the 
clan Macgregor by the Scottish par- 
liament, in lt>62. He is the hero of 
Sir Walter Scott’s novel entitled 
‘‘EobRoy” 

A famous man is Robin Hood, 

The English ballad -singer’s joy! 

And Scotland has a thief as gtiod. 

An outlaw of as daring mood; 

She has her brare Bob Roy ! 

Wordgworth. 

Brilliant and handsome though Peschiera 
be. Lord L’Estrange, like Ro’i Roy Ma^regoin 
is “on his native heath,” and has the decided 
advantage over the foreigner. 

Sir JB, Bulwer Byttoiu 

Rod^er-i'go. A Venetian gentleman, 
in Shakespeare’s tragedy of “ Othel- 
lo;” represented as the dupe of lago. 

Rod'o-mont, or Rodomonte (rod-o- 
mon-'tB.}. [That is, one who rolls 
away mountains, from Prov. It. rtxia- 
re, to roll away or forward, from Lat. 
rain, a wheel, and It. monte, Lat. 
7fwnsj a mountain.] A famous Moor- 
ish hero in Bojardo’s “ Orlando In- 
namorato” and Ariosto’s ‘‘Orlando 
Furioso; ” represented as a king of 
Algiers, and the bravest, fiercast, 
and wildest of all warriors. His 
name is generally used to stigmatize 


a boaster, and from it we derive th« 
w'ord rodonioutadt. 

He vapored; but, being pretty sharply ad- 
monished, he quickly became mild and calm, 

— a posture ill becoming such a Rodomont. 

Sir V. Herbert. 

Roe, RicliaTd. A merely nominal 
defendant in actions of ejectment; 
usually coupled with the name of 
John Don. bee Doe, John. 

We need hardly say, therefore, that, in the 
present instance, M. Ptrier is merely a Rich- 
ard Roe, — that his name is used for the sole 
purpose of bringing Macchiavelli into court, 

— and that he will not be mentioned in any 
subsequent stage of the proceedings. 

Macanba^. 

Ro-ge'ro (9). 1. See Ruggiero. 

2. A gentleman of Sicilia, in Shake- 
speare's “ Winter’s Tale.” 

Rois Faineants, lies. See Fai- 
NEA.NTS, Les Rois. 

Roister Doister, Ralplu The sub- 
ject and the title of the earliest 
English comedy, the production of 
Nicholas Udall, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 

RoTSto-d. One of the Twelve Peers 
of Charlemagne, and his supposed 
nephew, warden of the marches of 
Brittany, and the hero of many a 
romantic tale. He is said to have 
been killed in 778, at Roncesvalles, 
or Roncesveaux, where the rear of 
Charlemagne’s anny was cut off by 
some revolted Gascons on its return 
from a successful expedition into 
Spain, — a circumstance which has 
b^n magnihed by poets and roman- 
cers into a “ dolorous rout ” of Charle- 
magne “ with all his peerage.” See 
Orlanik) and Rowland. [Written, 
also Rowland and Orlando] 
According to Pulci. Charlemagne’s 
warriors were decoyed into the pass of 
Roneesvalles, where they were set upon 
by three armies of the Saracens, while 
Charlemagne himself remained at St. 
Jean Pied de Port, a few miles distant, 
whither he had come to receive prom- 
is*e«i tribute from Idarsiglio, or Marsilius, 
the Saracen king. The French knighta 
performed prodigies of valor, but the bat- 
tle went against them. Roland was acci- 
dentallv, but &tally, wounded bv his 
Mend Oliver, who had himself received a 
death-blow, and was blinded with his own 
blood. Roland now sounded his marvel- 
ous horn, which was to give Charle- 
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magne notice of his peril, and with such 
force, that, at the third blar.t, it broke in 
two. Over all the uoke of the battle, the 
horn was heard as if it had been a voice 
from the other world. Birds fell dead at 
the sound, and the whole Saracen army 
drew back in terror, while Oiiarleniagne 
heard it at St- Jean Bied de Port, and 
understood at once that he was the victim 
of treachery. Id is also recorded that 
Boland, wishing to prevent his wonder- 
ful sword Durandal (see Durandal) from 
felling into the bauds of the enemy, 
smote it upon a rock n^r him, making 
a monstrous fissure therein (the cele- 
brated “ Br&che de Roland," a deep de- 
file in the crest of the Pyrenees from 200 
to ^ feet in width, between precipitous 
rocks rising to a height of from 300 to 
600 feet), while the sword remained un- 
iryured. See Marsiglio. 


Oh for one blast of that dread horn. 

On Fontarabian echoes borne. 

Which to Rang Charles did come. 

When Roland brave, and Olivier, 

And every paladin and peer, 

On Ecncesvalles diedl Sir IF- Scott. 


Then would I seek the Pyrenean breach 
Which Roland clove with huge two-handed 
sway. 

And to the enormous labor left his name, 
Where unremitting finsts the rocky crescent 
bleach. Wordsworth. 

Eo'lfidid of the Army. [Fr- Rdand 
d'Aniiee.'l A sobriquet of Louis 
Vincent Joseph Le Blond, Comte de 
Saint Hilaire (1766-1860), a French 
general distinguished for his valiant 
and chivalrous conduct. 

EomaiL j5.-Ghill^s. A surname of 
Sicinius Bentatus (JOS b. c-), be- 
stowed upon him on account of his 
bravery. 

BrO'me-o. In Shakespeare's tragedy 
of Romeo and Juliet," a son of 
Montague, in love with Juliet, the 
daughter of Capulet. Betw'een the 
two houses of Montague and Capulet 
there existed a deadly feud. 


Kom'u-lus. In the legendaiy history 
of Rome, the son of Mars and a vestal 
named Silvia™ He was thrown into 
the Tiber, together with his twin 
brother Remus, by his uncle, but was 
washed a.shore, suckled by a she- 
wolf, found and adopted by a shep- 
herd, and finallv became the founder 
and tiret king ol* Rome. After a reign 
of thirty-seven years, he wa.s sudden- 
ly carried off to" heaven by his father 


Mars, as he was reviewing the peo~ 
pie near the marsh of Capra, and 
was thenceforth worshiped under the 
name of Clairijim. Another form of 
the tradition represents Romulus as 
a tyrant, and relates that the senators, 
discontented with his oppressive rule, 
murdered him during the darkness of 
a tempest, cut up his body, and car- 
ried home the mangled pieces under 
their robes. 

Kon. The name of Arthur’s lance, 
which was ““ hard, broad, and fit for 
slaughter.” See PniDwix. [Writ- 
ten also Rone.] 

Roneesvalles, Battle of ( ron^'se-val'- 
less, or rdn-thes-vaP^'es). See Ro- 
land, Marsiglio. 

Bondibilis (ron-dibT-Iis ; Fr. pron. 
ro^'de^berie'', 62). A physician con- 
sulted by Paiiurge, in Rabelais’ ro- 
mance of “ Rantagruel.” See Pa- 

NUKGE. 

Eopemaker, The Beautiful. [Fr. 
La BeUe Cordiere.] A sobriquet 

f lven to Louise Land (1626-1506), a 
rench poetess who wrote in three 
different languages, and who was 
distinguished” for her extraordinary 
courage at the siege of Perpignan. 
She married Ennemond Perrin, a rich 
merchant, and a rope manufacturer. 

Bop'er, Mistress. A cant name 
given in the British navy to the 
‘‘ Royal Marines.” 

duinart (ro^kS ge-naft'). A 
famous fi^ebooter introduced by Cer- 
vantes into “• Don Quixote.” ifistrue 
name was Pedro Rocha Guinarda, and 
he was one of the principal leaders 
of a great band of robbers who levied 
shameful contributions all over the 
mountainous districts of Catalonia, 
about the time when “ Don Quixote ” 
was ■written. 

Bof'a-lind. 1. The poetic name of 
a youthful mistress of Spenser. She 
is described by him as of great beauty, 
and as occupying a position of honor 
and dignity, though her parentage 
was humble. In the Shepherd's 
Calendar,” he bewails her ill usage, 
and, in the sixth book of the “ Faeiy 
Queen,” — where she is undoubtedly 
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Intended bv Mirabel, — he retaliates 
it. Her real name was long unknown; 
but within a few years it has been 
proved that she was Kose Daniel, 
sister of yamuel Daniel, the poet, and 
tiiat she married John Jb lorio (see Don 
AoitiANO DE Ahmado, and Hono- 
F ERNES, 3) in preference to Spenser. 
Rosnlinde ^ reads, ana^rammatically, 
Rom DanleL ; for, according to Cam- 
den, “ a letter may be doubled, re- 
jected, or contrariwise, if the sense 
fall aptly;” we thus get rid of the 
redundant e, and have a perfect ana- 
gram. 

2. A daughter of the exiled duke, 
in Shakespeare’s “ As You Like It.” 

“ Rosalind . . . has virax*ity and 
wit enough, to captivate those who like a 
woman of spirit ; and 5’et with this there 
is interwoven so much womanly tender- 
ness and delicacy, she is, in her gayest 
moo.ls, so truly, sometimes so touchinglv, 
feminine, that she wins more admirers 
than she daaales,” R. G. Wiitf. 

Rog'a-line, or Ros'a-lme. 1. A lady 
attending on the princess of France, 
in Shakespeare’s “ Love's Labor ’s 
Lost.” 

2. A scornful lady, for whom Romeo 
entertained a dreamy and fanciful 
assion before he fell in. love with 
uliet, who was in every respect her 
opposite. See Romeo. 

Rosamond, Fair. See Fair Rosa- 
mond. 

Bo'sen-crantz (ro'zn -krauts). The 
name of a courtier, in Shakespeare’s 
tragedy of “ Hamlet.” 

Bo§T-clear. A character in the 
Mirror of Knighthood.” See Don- 

ZEL. DEL FhEBO. 

Bo§'X-pliele. Rrincess of Armenia, a 
l^y of surpassing beauty, but insen- 
sible to the power of love, represented 
hy Gower, m his Confessio Aman- , 
tis,” as reduced to obedience to Cupid 
by a vision which befell her on a 
Siay-day ramble. 

Hoss, Man of. See Man of Ross. 

Honbigii6, Julie de {zhii'Ie' da 
roo^benCvS', 34). The title of a novel 
by Henry Mackenzie, and the name 
0 ? its heroine. 

jEtongh. and Heady. A sobriquet 


given to General Zachary Taylor 
(iTyO-1850), twelfth president of the 
United States, as expressive of prom- 
inent traits in his character. 

Hound Table, i. A huge circular 
marble table, at which, according to 
the old romancers, King Arthur and 
his knights were accustomed to sit. 
It was originally the property” of 
Uther Pendragon, for whom it' was 
made by the sorcerer IVIerlin ; it 
afterward belonged to Leodegrance, 
king of Camelard, and came to 
Arthur as the portion of his wife 
Guinever, the daughter of that mon- 
arch. It was said to have been mod- 
eled after one established by Joseph 
of Arimathea in imitation of that 
which Jesus had used at the Last 
Suppep Every knight had his seat, 
with his name inscribed on it in let- 
ters of gold. Some say there were 
only thirteen seats arouiul it, in mem- 
ory of the thirteen apo.'.tles. Twelve 
only were occupied, and by knights 
of the highest tame. The thirteenth 
represented the seat of the traitor Ju- 
da'^- According to others, there were 
seats for fifty, sixH’', a hundred, or a 
hundred and fifty; and an empty 
place — called perilous siege” 
or seat — was left for the sangreaT. 

‘'King Arthur stablishcid all his 
knights, and gave them lands that were 
not rich of land, and charged them never 
to do outrage nor murder, and alway to 
flee treajson. Also, bj no means to !:)€» 
cruel, but fo ^ve mercy unto him that 
asked mercy, upon pain of forfeiture of 
their worship, and lordship of King Ar- 
thur, for evermore, an<i alwaj to do ladies, 
damo^Ia. and gentiewomeu succor upon 
pain of death. Also, that no man take 
no battailes iu a wrong quarrel for no 
law, nor for worldly goods. Unto this 
were all the knights sworn of the Round 
Tabk, bofti old and young.” 

Morte d* Arthur. 

The more celebrated members of 
this order were, Meliadus. Ban, Bohort, 
Caradoc, R>ence, Pharamond, Lancelot 
dtt Lac, Gawain, Tristram, Hector de 
Marys, Bliomberis, Gaheris, Kay, Sa^- 
iQOur le B^irus, Mtwhault, Agpravaine, 
Mordred, Bodynas le Sanvage, Bynadam, 
Pereeval, Galahad, Ihiam, Palamedes, 
Amoral of Wal^, Yvain, Ozanna, Per 
sannt of Inde (called ‘*ofInde,”notashe' 
ing an Indiaa, but from the color he wore 
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namely, dark blue), Torres. Lavaine, Gte.- 
retli, ^elleacs, Braudilts, Bedivere, tloigre- 
▼auce, l^ynas, Ironsidej Lionel, Lucan. 

This ancient order of knighthood 
was? revived by Edward IIJ. ac Windsor, 
upon New-Year's day, ISii, in order to 
draw the best soldiers of Europe into bis 
interest, with a view ti» tne recovery of 
France, which descended to him in right 
of his mother. A huge round table is 
still preserved in Winchester castle as 
the identical one around which King Ar- 
thur and his kaignts were accustomed to 
sit. The tniditiou than it is such dates 
back to the beginning of the twelfth cen- 
tury. 

*^For Ms own part,” he said, “and in the 
land where he was bred, men would as soon 
tike for their mark King Arthur’s JRounfl Ta-^ 
Me, which held sixty knights around it.” 

Sir IT. Scott, 

2. A similar table said by French 
and Italian romancers to have been 
constructed or instituted by Charle- 
magne in imitation of that of King 
Arthur. 

Houstem (roos'tem). A famous half- 
mythical Persian hero, another Her- 
cules, who is said to have lived in 
the sixteenth centun', and to have 
been a descendant of the celebrated 
Bjamshid. Marvelous exploits are 
ascribed to him, such as the killing 
of a thousand Tartars at one blow, 
the vantiuishment of dragons and 
devils, the ca^ure of whole cities, and 
the like. [Written also Rustam, 
Roiistam, Rostam-] 

BSw-e'nt. A Saxon princess, ward of 
Cedric of Rothenvood, in Sir Walter 
Scott’s novel of Ivanhoe,” of which 
she is the nominal heroine. See 
Rebecca the Jewess, 

ladwltod. Another orthography of 
Eolawl, one of the most famous of 
Charlemagne’s Twelve Peers. To 
give one “■ a Rowland for an Oliver” 
is an old and proverbial expression 
used to sigm.y the matching of one 
incredible lie with another. Oliver 
was also one of Charlemagne’s pal- 
adins; and the exploits of these re- 
nowned heroes are rendered ridicu- 
lously and equally extravagant by 
the old romancers. See Bolaxd and 
OhLu1X1X>. 

I promise yon that lie gnve mT termagant 
Jonsman a ** quid pro quo,” — a jtowtema for 


his Oliver, as the vulgar say, alluding to the 
two celebrated paladuis of Ciiuriemague- 

iiir W. Scott, 

Row^lAnd, Ohdlde. The hero of an 
ola Scottish ballad, of which only a 
fragment has been preserved; the 
youngest brother of the lair Burd 
fleien, and the same as JColand, or 
OrUuuh^ the famous p>aiadin. Guided 
by Merlin, he undertakes the perilous 
task of bringing back his sister from 
Elfland, whither she had been carried 
by the fairies. See Bukd Helen 
and Rolaxb. 

ChUde Rowland to the dark tower came. 

{Quoted hy Shak.') 

Thomas. The name of a 
fictitious priest of Bristol, pretended 
by' Chatterton to have lived in the 
reigns of Hemy” VI. and Edward lY., 
and to have wwitten several remark- 
able poems, of which Chatterton him- 
self was really^ the author. 

Boyalist Butcher. [Fr. Le Boucher 
J^ynliste.'] A sobriquet given to 
Blaise de Montluc (1502-1527), a 
French captain distinguished for his 
cruelties to the Protestants in the 
time of Charles IX. 

Eoyal MaJrtyr. Charles I. of Eng- 
land, who was beheaded Jan. 30, 
1640, in pursuance of the sentence of 
death pronounced against him by the 
High Court of Justice, on the "27th 
of the same month. 

We are at a loss to conceive how the same 
persons, who, on the 5th of November, thank 
God for wonderfully conducting his servant 
King William, and for making all opposition 
f.iU belbre him until lie became our king and 
governor, can, on the SOtli of Januaiy, con- 
mve to be afraid that the blood of the Royal 
Martyr may be visited on themselves and 
their children ! Macavtay, 

Koyal ’Prentice in the Art of Poe- 
try. A name given to himself hy 
James I, of England, who wrote a 
great many miserable roundels, bal- 
lads, sonnets, and other pieces of 
verse. His first publication was a 
collection of poems, under the title 
of “ The Essays of a Prentice in the 
Divine Art of Poesy” (4to, 1584). 

Boyal Psahnist. A designation oft- 
en applied to King David, the reputed 
author of most of the compositions 
known as ““ The Psalms.” 

Eoz'I-nan'te. [Sp* Modnemte, from 
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rocin^ a small, jaded horse, a cart- 
horse, and (uitc. beibre, iormerly-J 
Tde name given by JL>on Qidxote lo 
his celebrated steed. bee Doa' 
Quixote. 

“ He next visited his horse, which, 
though he had more comers taaa a real 
(being as lean as li-ounella's, tuat tatUum 
jptllis U OvS.su nevertueless, in tiis 

ejye appeared infinitely preterabie to Alex- j 
ander's Bucepnalus, oc tne Cid's liavieca. j 
Four davs he consumed in inventing a ; 
name for this remarnable steed. - - • I 
After having chosen, rejected, amended, | 
tortured, and revolved a world of names 
in his imagination, he fixed upon Rozi- 
nante ^ — an appellation, in his opinion, 
lofty, sonorous, and expressive not only 
of his former, but likewise of his pres- 
ent, situation, which entitled him to the 
preference over ail other horses under the 
snn. Cervantes, Trans. 

In short, bid Rozimmte change with Pcga- 
sns, and you do no more than Mr. Yanc’s 
letter held out to Triplet. C. Jteade. 

Sdbezaiil (rli'ba-tsal, 51, 70). The 
name of a famous spirit of the Rie- 
sengebirge in Gennany, correspond- 
ing to the Puck of England. He is 
celebrated in innumerable sagas, bal- 
lads, and tales, and represented under 
the various forms of a miner, hunter, 
monk, dwarf, giant, &e. He is said 
to aid the poor and oppressed, and 
shows benighted wanderers their 
road, but wages incessant war with 
the proud and wicked. The origin 
of the name is obscure. See Kum- 
BEK JflF. 

Hood abounding in gloomy valleys, intri- 
cate rock-labyrinths, haunts of sprite Rube- 
zahl, sonrces of the Elbe, and I know not 
what. Carhjle. 

E.u'bi-con. The ancient name of a 
small kream — thought to be the 
modem Pisatello — wMch formed the 
boundary between Italy and Cisal- 
pine Gaul. It is celebrated from 
Caesar’s having hesitated about cross- 
ing it with his army, and initiat- 
ing civil war, in the year 49 B. c. 
Hence, “ to pass the Rubicon ” has 
become a proverbial phrase to denote 
the taking of the first step in an im- 
dertaking from which one cannot or 
will not recede. 

EfL'cM-el. [Heb. rnch, air, and ef, 
god, or mighty one.] In the old 
Jewish angelology, the name of the 


angel who ruled the air and the 
winds. 

I Budge, Baomaby. The title of a 
I novel by Charles Dickens, and the 

I name or its hero, a hah-witted lad 

'whose companion is a knowing but 
evil-looking raven. 

There comes Poe, with his raven, like Bar- 
woL^tj liudfje. 

Three* ofths of him genius and two fifths sheer 
fudge. Lotsell. 

BiitHger (riiMe-gef, 51,58,04). The 
faithful sciuire of Ohriemhild in the 
great epic poem of Germany, the 
‘‘ Kibelungen Lied.” 

BnglDy. A servant to Dr. Cains, in 
Shakespeare’s “ Merrj’- Wives of 
Windsor.” 

Buggiero (rood-ja-'ro, 102). A young 
Saracen knight, bora t>f Christian par- 
ents, who figures in Bojardo’s “ Or- 
lando Innamorato,” and in Ariosto’s 
“Orlando Furioso.” In the latter 
poem, he falLs in love with Brad- 
amante, a Christian Amazon, and 
sister to Rinaldo. After numerous 
adventures, crosses, and narrow' es- 
capes, the poet, in the last canto of 
the poem, makes them many: and 
iram their union he derives the gen- 
ealogy of the house of Este. Kug- 
gierois noted for the possession of a 
hippogriff, or wfinged horse, and also 
of a veiled shield, the dazzling splen- 
dor of which, when sudden h' dis- 
closed, struck with blindness and as- 
tonishment all eyes that beheld it. 
This he threw into a hidden well, in 
a nameless forest, in an undiscovered 
land, after having won too cheap a 
victory by its accidental exposure. 
["Written also Ruggieri, Rogero, 
Ruggero, Rnggeri.] 

Bump, The. Bist.) See 

Pbide’s Purge; see also infrcL 

Bmnpelstilzieheii (rdbm^pel-stilts'- 
ken, 71). A character in a German 
nursery tale, which has been trans- 
lated into English, and is composed, 
according to Grimm, of several 
mutually complementary narratives, 
oiiginaring in Hesse. 

E.umpeMila^'hen is a dwarf who 
spins straw into gold fora certain miller’s 
cUfcnghter, — a task enjoined upon her, 
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tmdfir penalty of death, hy the king, 
who, in tue i»eq.uel, marries her. In her 
distress, tue giri had engaged to give the 
little man her tirat child as a reward lor 
the service he had rendered her ; but 
when the fulfillment of the promise was 
claimed, she grieved so bitterly and 
pleaded so hard, tuat he gave her three 
days in which to find out his name, 
telling her, that, if she succeeded, she 
shtmld keep the child. On the first and 
second days, when he presented himself 
before her, she repeated all the names 
she knew ; but at each one he said, That 
is not my name.'’ Early on the third 
day, a messenger of the queen accident- 
ally saw him in an out-of-the-waj' place, 
where he lived, and overheard him ex- 
claim, ‘'How glad I am that nobod\' 
knows my name is Rnmpelstilzchen ! ” 
The queen, being told of this, was ready 
for him at his next appearance ; and he 
was so chagrined at finding his secret 
known as to destroy himself on the spot. 

Bump Parliament. {Eng. Hist.) A 
derisive name implied to a remnant 
of the famous Long Parliament of 
England, which re-assembled on the 
6th of Mar, 1G59, after the dissolu- 
tion of the parliament summoned by 
Eichard Cromwell on the 2TtIi of 
Januan", and dissolved by him on 
the 22i of April, of the same year. 
[Called also, simply, The. Rump, q. v.] 

Kii'pert, Knight. Formerly, and 
still in some of the villages of north- 
ern Germany, a personage clad in 
high buskins, white robe, mask, and 
enormous flaxen wig, who, at Christ- 
mas time, receives from parents the 
presents designed for their children, 
goes about from house to house, 
eveiy where received with great 
pomp and welcome, and, calling the 
children, distributes to each a pres- 
ent. Like St. Nicholas, he is sup- 
posed to exercise a secret supervision 
over children ; but more especially he 
keeps watch over naughty children, 
and thus answers to the English 
Ttobin Goodfellow^ or Hobgoblin. The 


horseman in the May pageant is in 
some parts of Germany called Eu- 
precht, or Rupert. 

Kush, Friar. See Frlir El'sh, 

Kussiau Byron. A name given bv 
his countnmien to Alexander Sergei- 
vitch Pushkin (37 U— ISliT), the most 
distinguished poet of liussia in the 
present centun'. He is said to have 
not a little of the bold and brilliant 
genius of his prototy’pe, and, like 
him, to excel in vigor of imagery 
and impassioned sentiment. 

Russian Mu-rat' {or mii/ra')- A 
name given by the French to Michael 
Miloradowitc^ (1770-1820), distin- 
guished in the wars against Napo- 
leon, and accounted one of the boldest 
and most enterprising and active of 
the Russian generals of his time. 

Rye-house Plot. {Eng. Hist.) The 
name given to an alleged conspiracy 
to assassinate Charles II. and Ms 
brother, the Duke of York (after- 
vrard James II.), at a place called 
Eye-house, betv'een London and 
Newunarket, as they returned from 
Newmarket races. The execution 
of the plot is faid to have been frus- 
trated by the king’s leaving New- 
market somewhat sooner than was 
expected. 

Ry'en-ce, King. A knight of the 
Round Table, king of Ireland, North 
Wales, and many isles. He sent to 
King Arthur for his beard, to en- 
able him, with those of eleven other 
kings, whom he had already discom- 
fited, to purfle his mantle. " Meeting 
with an angry’’ refusal, he entered 
Britain with a large army, to en- 
force his demand, but was captured, 
and sent as a prisoner to Arthur, 
who, according to some accounts, 
married his daughter Guinever. 
[TFritten also Eyon.] 
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Sabreur, Le Beau (lu bo si'brbf', ; 
43). See Handsome Swokdsman. 

^a-bri^nS. The virgin daughter of 
Loerins' and Estrildas, thrown into 
ti'e Severn (Lat. iSadruia) by Guen- 
dolen, a divorced wife of Loerine. 
In Milton’s “■ Goinus ” and Fletcher’s 

Faithful Shepherdess,” she is fabled 
to have been transformed into a riv- 
er-nymph, that her honor might be 
preserved inviolate. See Lockine. 

To fashion ’& lijjht tempters, her veiy 
thought was as clost-i as, 

“ Under the glassy, ceol, translucent wave,” 
was the ear of Sabrina to the uomrades of 
Cvimus. Sir E. BiUtper Lytton. 

.^^icli'l-ris'sa:. [From Gr. a-axxap^ 
trox.xaoov, Sugar, like Melissa from 
pLcAt, honey.] A poetical name given 
by Waller (1605-1687) to the eldest 
daughter of the Earl of Leicester, 
Lady Dorothea Sidney, for whose 
hand he was an unsucc'essfol suitor. 

Fancy Sacharissa beckoning and smiling 
from the upper window. Thackei ay. 

4>Acred Island. An old name of 
Ireland; the same as Holy Idand. 
See Holy Island, 1. 

Sacred War- (6’r. Hisi-) 1. A 
war undertaken by the Amphicty- 
onic league — a council establish^ 
at a very early period for the man- 
agement of all affairs relative to 
Greece — for the defense of Delphi 
against the Cirrhieans. It began b. 
c. 595, and ended b. c. 587. 

2. A war instituted by the Athe- 
nians for the purpose of restoring 
Delphi to the Phocians, from whom 
it had been taken by the Lacedae- 
monians. B. c. 448-M7. 

3. A war in which the Phocians, 
who had seized Delphi, b. c. 357, 
were attacked and conquered by 
Philip of Mac*edon, as chief of the 
Amphictyonic league. This is the 
most celebrated of the Sacred Wars. 

Sae'ri-pant, King. 1. King of Cir- 
cassia, and a lover of Angelica, in 
the poems of Boiardo and Ariosto. 

TMs is no new thing, said Don Quixote, 


nor is it dijiicult to be done. With the same 
stratagem, Sacripant had his steed stolen from 
under him bj' that notorious thief Brunello at 
the of Albraeca. (Jervantes, Trans. 

2- A personae introduced by Ales- 
sandro Tassoni (1565-1635), the Ital- 
ian poet, in his mock-heroic poem 
entitled ** Secchia Itapita,” or The 
Rape of the Bucket;” represented 
as false, brave, noisy, and hectoring. 
The name is quoted as a synonym 
with vanity and braggart courage. 

Let us hunt up this Sacripant, let us beat 
him as we would the Devil. Grancal, Trans. 

Ssehrimnlr (sza-rim'nef). {Sertnd. 
Jfyih.) A boar whose desh furnishes 
food for the banquets of Valhalla. 
Every day it is served up at table, 
and eveiy day it is entirely renewed 
again. 

Saga (szS'ga). [From the same root 
as the Eng. say,'] {Scand. Myth.) 
The goddess of history. 

Sage of MorL'ti-celTo. An appel- 
lation often giv^en, in America, to 
Thomas Jefferson (1743-1826), third 
president of the United States, from 
the name of his country-seat, and in 
allusion to his wise statesmanship 
and great political sagaciW. 

As from the grave where Hen^ sleeps. 
From Vernon’s weeping- willow, 

And from the grassy ^1 which hide* 

The SaM orMbnticella, 

So from the leaf-etrewn burisj-sume 
Of Randolph’s lowly dwelling, 

Yirginia, o’er thy land of slaves 
A warning vcace is swelling. Whittier. 

Sag© of Samos. See Samian Sage. 

Sag'it-t^rJ’. A famous imaginary 
monster introduced into the armies 
of the Trojans by the fabling writer, 
Guido da Colonna, whose work was 
translated by Lydgate. He is de- 
scribed as a terrible archer, half 
man and half beast, who neighs like 
a horse, whose eyes sparkle like fire, 
and strike dead like lightning.” He 
is evidently the same as the archer- 
centaur, the sign SayiUanm in the 
zodiac. 

The diwdfnl Sagittary 
Appalls our numbers; haste we, Diomed, 
To reinfoTeement, or we perish all. J^ak. 
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Jigr* The game name is given in “ Othel- 
lo ” (a. i., sc. 1 and 3) to the r^idence of 
the mUitarj officers af the arsenal in Ven- 
ice, from the figure of an archer over the 
door. 

SagramoTir le Desinis (sag^iA-moor 
lu. da^'ze-roos'}. A knight of the 
Round Table, who figures in Lance- 
lot du Lac,” Morte d’ Arthur,” and 
other old romances of chivalry. 

Sailor King. A title popularly con- 
ferred upon William IV. of England, 
who entered the navy in 1779, at 
fourteen years of age, and continued 
in the service till 1827, having passed 
from the rank of midshipman to that 
of captain, by regular promotion, and 
thence by a merely formal ascent to 
that of admiral of* the fleet in 1801, 
and that of lord high admiral in 1827. 

St. Befana. See Befana, La. 

St. Brandan, Island of. See IsLuANI) 

OF St. B BANDAR’. 

St. Cliristoplier. A saint of the 
Roman Catholic and Greek churches. 
Legendary writers place him in the 
third centuiy, but critical historians 
reject him as imaginary, and regard 
his history as wholly fabulous. Ac- 
cording to the common account, he 
was a native of Lycia; but the 
** Legenda Aurea” (cap. 100) s^ays 
that he was a Canaanite, and adds, 
that he was very tall and fearful to 
look at. So proud was he of his bulk 
and strength, that he would serve 
only the mightiest princes, and was 
ever in search of a stronger master. 
At length he entered the service of 
the Devil; but, finding that his new 
master was thrown into great trepida- 
tion and alarm by the sight of an 
image of Christ, he lost all respect 
for him, and resolved to seek out and 
follow the Saviour. For a long time 
his quest was vain; but he finally 
found him in a little child, whom he 
undertook to cany' across a deep 
river, which had no bridge, — or, 
according to a late Latin hy^n, the 
Red Sea, — and whose weight kept 
growing greater and greater, until 
Christopher began to sink under 
the burden, when the child declared 
himself to be Christ, and wrought a 


miracle to prove it. Christopher was 
convinced, embraced Christianity, 
performed miracles himself, w^ 
marty'red, canonized, and became an 
object of the most eager veneration. 
The sight of his image was thought 
to be a protection ifom sickness, 
earthquakes, fire, or flood, for the 
rest of the day, and it was therefore 
earv'ed and painted in huge propor- 
tions on the outside of churches and 
houses, especially in Italy, Spain, and 
Germany. His body is said to be at 
Valencia, in Spain ; he has an arm at 
Compostella, a jaw-bone at Astorga, 
a shoulder at Peteris in Rome, a 
tooth and a rib at Venice, and many' 
other relics, all enormous, at other 
places- The Greek church celebrates 
his festival on the 9th of jVIay';the 
Roman Catholic, on the 25th of July'-. 

like the srreat giant Chnstoiiher it stands 
Upon the brink of the tempestuous wave, 
■Wading far out among the rocks and sands. 
The night-o’ertaken mariner to save. 

LongfeUoxo, Tht Light-house, 

St. An imaginary saint to 

whom the 7th of January" — the day 
after the Epiphany, or Twelfth-day -L 
is consecrated in some localities. iThe 
Christmas holidays being ended, the 
distaff and other mdustrioiis employ- 
ments are now resumed. The name 
occurs in an old ballad, entitled “ Wit 
a-sporting in a pleasant Grove of new 
Fancies,” Lond., 1657. 

“Partly -worke and partly play 
You must on JJistajPs day; 

Give St. Distaff all the right, 

Then give Christmas-sport good night.** 

St. Pil'o-me'nA The name of a 
pseudo-saint of the Roman Catholic 
church, whose worship commenced 
in the present century'. Longfellow 
has applied the name to Florence 
Nightingale, probably from its re- 
semblance to the Greek and Latin 
philomela^^ a nightingale, and also 
because, in a picture by Sabatelli, St- 
Filomena is represented as hovering 
over a group of the sick and maimed, 
who are healed by her intercession. 

In the year 1802, a grave -was 
found in the cemetery of St. Priscilla, by 
which were the remains of a glass vase 
that had held blood, the indication of the 
burial-place of a martyr. The grave was 
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closefi bj three tiles, on which were the 
following words, painted in red letters : 

PAXTE CVMi'l. There were 
also rudely painted on the tiles two an- 
chors, three darts, a torch, and a palm- 
hrauch. The inscription was read by 
placing the first tile after the two oth- 
ers, thus, — “ Pax tecum Filumena,’’ 
Peace be with thee, Filumena ; and Filu- 
mena was adopted as a new saint in the 
long list of those to whom the Roman 
church has given this title. It was sup- 
posed. that, in the haste of closing the 
grave, the tiles had been thus misplaced. 
Thereupon a devout artisan, a priest, and 
a nun, were all severally visited by vis- 
ions of a virgin martyr, who told them 
the Storys of Diocletian’s love for her, of 
her refusal, and subsequent martyrdom ; 
and explained, that, having been once 
called Lumena, she was baptized Filu- 
mena, which she explained as a daughter 
of light! Some human remains near the 
stone being dignified as relics of St, Filo- 
mena, she was presented to Mugnano, 
and, on the way, not only worked many 
miracles on her adorers, but actually re- 
paired her own skeleton, and made her 
hair grow. So many wonders are said 
to have been worked by this phantom 
saint, that a book printed at Paris in the 
year 1847 calls her *• La Thxiumaturge 
dll i^me Siecie;'^ and she is by far the 
ntost fashionable patroness in the Romish 
church. Norton. Yonge. 

St. GeoTgOy Chevalier de. A name 
assumed by James Frauds Edward 
Stuart, the elder Pretender. See 
PitETENDERS, ThE. 

St. Graal, or SaiL'gre&l. [Old Fr-, 
holy f^rail; gratil^ .qrjo/, grasal., Pr. 
grazalj from ^Middle Lat. gradalh., 
gt'adnle, as if from a Latin word 
cratnlis.^ from crater., cratera., a cup.] 

A vessel made of a single precious 
stone (usually said to be an emerald 1, 
from which our Saviour was supposed 
to have drunk at the last supper, and 
which was afterward filled with the 
blood which flowed from the wounds 
with which he was pierced at the 
crucifixion; or, according to some 
accounts, it was the platter on which 
the p^chal Iamb was served at the 
last Passover which Jesus celebrated 
with his disciples. It is fabled to 
have been preserved and carried to 
England by Joseph of Arimathea. 

It remained there many years,^ an 
object of pilgrimage and de.'otion: 
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but at length it disappeared, one of 
its keepers having violated the condi- 
tion ot strict virtue in thought, word, 
and deed, which was imposed upon 
those who had charge of it. Thence- 
forth many knights - errant, particu- 
larly those of the Pound Table, spent 
their lives in searching lor it, and Sir 
Galahad was at last successful in 
finding it- V arious miraculous prop- 
erties are attributed to this dish, by 
the old romancers, such as the pow'ei 
of prolonging life, preserving chas- 
tity, and the like. In some legends, 
it IS said to have been brought down 
from heaven by angels, and given in 
charge to a body of knights, who 
guaided it in a temple -like castle 
on top of the inaccessible mountain 
Montsalvage, whence it would be 
borne away and vanish from their 
sight, if approached by’' any but a per- 
fectly pure and holy person. [Called 
also lioly tfr*oz7.] See Galahab, 
Sin, and King Pecheuk- 

A sinful man, nnd unconfessed. 

He took the SangreaTs holy quest. 

And, >hirabfring, saw the vision high. 

He m4;ht not view waking eye. 

dir W. Scott. 

St. BKlaire, Maai^o de (maf^ko' du 
so“t e^Ief', 62, 64). x\. pseudonym of 
femile Marc Hilaire, a French wTxter 
of the present day (b. 1790). 

Sain tine (sadden', 62). A pseudonym 
adopted by Joseph Xavier Boniface 
(b. 1797), "a popular French writer, 
author of “’Picciola” and other well- 
known -works. 

St. Le^Sn. The title of a novel by 
William Goodwrin (1756-18J6), and 
the name of its hero, a man who be- 
comes possessed of the elixir of life 
(by which he has the powder of re- 
newing his youth), and the secret 
of the transmutation of metals into 
gold. — acquisitions which only bring 
him misfortimes and much protracted 
misery. 

St. Ifieliolas- The patron saint of 
boys. He is said to have been bishop 
of "Myra, in Lvcia, and to have died 
in the year f3:26. Of his personal his- 
toiy* little or nothing is known with 
certainty. The young were univer- 
sally taught to revere him, and the 
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popular fiction which represents him 
as the bearer of presents to children 
on Christmas eve is well-known. He 
is the Sani'i COius and the Kri&s 
Krinyle of the Dutch. [Written also 
Nicolas.] See Kriss Kringle. 

St. Nicholas is said to have sup- 
plied three destiiute maidens with mar- 
riage portions bj>' secretly leaving money 
at tneir vdado w, and as his day occurred 
just before daristunis, be thus was made 
the purvey, or of the gifts of the season to 
all children in Flanders and Holland, who 
put out their shoe or stocking in the 
confidence that Santi Klaus, or Knecht 
Globes, as they call him, will put in a 
prize for good' conduct before morning. 
Another legeni desr-ribed the saint as 
having brought three murdereii children 
to life agun ; and this rendered him the 
patron, of boys, eapec'ially school-boys.*’ 

Yojige. 

St. Patrick’s, Dean of. See Dean 
OF St. Patrick’s. 

St. Patrick’s Purgatory* The sub- 
ject and locality of a legend long 
famous throughout Europe- The 
scene is laid in Ireland, upon an islet 
in Lough Derg. Here St. Patrick 
was suppf)se<l to have made a cav'e, 
through which was a descent into 
Purgarory foi the living sinner who 
was (iesi'rons of expiating his evil 
deeds while yet in the fiesh. The 
punisiiments undergone were analo- 

f ous to those described by Dante in 
is “ Divina Commedia ” The in- 
tere-st in this legend and locality 
tendefl, perhaps, as much as any 
thing, to fix the popular notion of an 
intermediate state of existence. The 
story was made the subject of a ro- 
mance in the fourteenth century ; and, 
in Spain, in the seventeenth century, 
it was dramatized by Calderon. See 
OwAix, Sir- 

** IFho has not heard of St. Pat- 
rick’s Purgatory, of its mysterious won- 
ders, and of the crowds of devotees who 
have for ages been attnicted by its re- 
puted sanctity ? There it stands, with its 
chapels and its toll-houses ; and thither 
repair yearly crowds of pious pilgrims, 
who would wash away at once, by a vi>it 
to these holy shores, the accumulated 
sins of their lives.” Wright. 

St. Swrith-'in. Bishop of Winche.ster, 
and tutor to Bang Alfred, canonized 


by the Roman Catholic church. He 
is said to have wrought many 
miracle.s, the most celebrated being 
a rain of forty days’ continuance, by 
which he testified his displeasure at 
an attempt of the monks to bury him 
in the chancel of the minster, instead 
of the open church-yard, as he had 
directed. Hence the popular super- 
stition, that, if it rain on St. Swithin’s 
day (.July 15), it will rain for forty 
days thereafter. 

St. Tam.'nia-ny.^ An Indian chief, 
who, in the United States, has been 
ixfpubirly canonized as a saint, and 
adopted as the tutelary genius of 
one branch of the Democratic party. 
Tammany, or Tanimenund (the name 
is varioi^ly written), Avas of the 
Delaware nation, and lived probably 
in the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tuiT. He resided in the country 
which is now Delaware until he was 
of age, when he moved beyond the 
Alleghanies, and settled on the banks 
of the Ohio. He became a chief 
sachem of Ids tribe, and, being alvvay.s 
a friend of the whites, often restrainkl 
his warriors from deeds of violence. 
His rule was always discreet, and he 
endeavored to induce his followers to 
cultivate agriculture and the arts 
of peace, rather than those of war. 
When he became old, he called a 
council to have a successor appointed; 
after which the residue of his lii'e was 
spent in retirement ; and tradition 
relates that “ young and old repaired 
to his -tvigwarn to hear him discourse 
wisdom.” His great motto v'as, 
“ Unite in peace for happiness, in 
war for defense.” When and by 
whom he was first styled S^inf, or 
by what whim he was" chosen to be 
the patron of the Democracy, does 
not appear. 

4^ The Americans sometimes oaP 
their tutelar saint ‘ Tauietidy,’ a corrupt 
tiou of the name [Tammenund] of the re- 
nowned chief here introduced. There are 
many traditions which spe-ik of the char 
acter and power of Tamenund.’’ Coopvr. 

This is the first of May; our shepherds and 
nymphs are celebntinsour glonous St. Tai'v 
manii'f! day. Wc’H hear the soojSf out, aiid 
then join in the and ehnrus ito’eray^ 
o’er This day shall be devoted to jo* 

and Mtivity. Old (Amer.) F/aa. 
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Safchrat (sa^''r5t)- {Mohammedan » 
Myth.) A sacred stone of which a 
sing'le grain gives miraculous powers 1 
to the possessor. This stone is of an 1 
emerald color, and its reflected light 
is the cause of the tints of the sky. 
Upon it rests Mount Caf. See Mount 
Caf. 

Salamanca, Baclielor of. See Don 
Cherubim. 

Sa-la'ni-o. A friend to Antonio and 
Bassanio. in Shakespeare’s “ Mer- 
chant of Venice. ” 

SS'lS-ri'no. A friend to Antonio and 
Bassanio, in Shakespeare’s “Mer- 
chant of Venice.’’ 

Sal-mo'neds. [Gr. 2 aAjLut>vev 5 .] ( Gr, 

^ Rom. Myth.) A king of Elis, son 
of iEoIus, and brother of Sisyphus; 
celebrated for his arrogance and im- 
piety. He ordered sacrifices to be 
offered to himself, as if he were a 
god, and even imitated the thunder 
and lightning of Jupiter, for which 
he was struck by a thunderbolt, and 
punished in the infenial regions. 

It was to be the literary SaZmonetiii of the 
political Jupiter. Sir E. Bulwer Lyttoiu 

Salt Kiver. An imaginary river, up 
which defeated political parties are 
supposed to be sent to oblivion. 

[ Cara, ZTl B-] 

“The phrase, ‘ To row up Salt Riv- 
er,’ has its origin in the fiict that there is a 
small stream of that name in Kentnckj, 
the p^^^age of which is made difficult and 
laborious as well by its tortuous course as 
by the abundance of shallows and bars. 
The real application of the phrase is to 
the unhappy wight who has the task of 
propelling the b«^t np the stream ; but, 
in political or slang usage, it is to those 
who are rowed wp.” J. Inman. 

Sam. A popular synonym in the Unit- 
ed States for the Know-nothing, or 
Native-American, pari^’'. The name 
involves an allusion to Uncle Sam, 
the common personification of the 
government of the United States. 

Sam, Dicky. See Dicky Sam. 

Sam, ■crude. See Uncle Sam. 

Samael (st-'mi-el). In the old Jewish 
demonology, the prince of demons, 
who in the guise of a serpent tempted 
Eve. Many Rabbins, however, say 


that he is the angel of death, who is 
armed with a sword, or with a bow 
and arrows- By some, he is identified 
with Asmodeus. 

Sam'bo. A cant designation of the 
negro race. 

No race has ever Bhown such capabilities of 
adaptation to varying soil and circumstances 
as the neipo. Alike to them the snows of 
Canada, the hard, rocky land of New Eng- 
land, or the g:f)igeou8 profusion of the SontE- 
em States. Sambo and Cuffey expand under 
them all. Harriet Beecher Stowe, 

Samian Sage. An appellation be- 
stowed upon Pythagoras (about 584- 
506 B. c. ), one of the most celebrated 
philosophers of antiquity, Tvho, ac- 
cording to the received opinion, was 
a native of Samos. 

Sampson. A servant to Capulet, in 
Shakespeare’s tragedy of “Romeo 
and Juliet.” 

Sampson, Dominie. See Dominie 
Sampson. 

Sam'son (-sn). A judge of Israel in 
the twelfth centurv^ before Christ; fa- 
mous for his wondertul strength, — 
which was dependent on the length 
of his hair, — and for his unfortunate 
marriage with the artful Delilah, a 
Philistine, who betrayed him to his 
enemies. Milton’s magnificent clas- 
sical tragedy of “ Samson Agonistes ” 
— that is, Samson the Champion, or 
Combatant — is founded upon and 
embodies the Scriptural account of 
Samson. 

Sancho. See Panza, Sanciio. 

Sanction, Pragmatic. See Prag- 
matic Sanction. 

Sand, George (jor] sand, or zhofzh 
s6», 62). A pseucion™ of Madame 
Dndevant, a distinguished French 
authoress of the present day {b. 1804). 
The name Sand was assumed in con- 
sequence of Mme. Dndevant’s friend- 
ship for Jules Sandeau, a young stu- 
dent, conjointly with whom she wrote 
her first novel, “ Rose et Blanche,” 
which was published (1832) with 
“Jules Sand” on the title-page as 
the author’s name. 

San-dal'phLon. In the Rabbinical sys- 
tem of angelology, one of three angels 
who receive .the prayem of the Israel- 
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ites and weave crowns from them* 
Longfellow has made this superetition 
the subject of a beautiful poem. 

Sand'ford, Har^. One of the lead- 
ing characters in Thomas Day's pop- 
ular juvenile work entitled ‘‘‘ The 
History of Sandford and Merton.” 

Kow the poor cottager has . . . something 
of the pleasure which Sandiford and Merton 
felt when they had built and thatched their 
house, and then sat within it, gravely proud 
and happy. A. K. U. Boyd. 

San'gll^in-ore. The sword of Br^- 
gadochio, in Spenser’s “ Taery 
Queen.” 

Sangrado, Doctor (s5n-gra'fho, 56). 
The name of a physician in Le Sage’s 
novel of “ Gil ^las,” who practices 
blood-letting as a remedy for all sorts 
of ailments. By Le Sage’s contem- 
poraries. this character was generally 
thought to be intended for the cele- 
brated Helvetius. 

If this will not be sufficient, may we have 
plenb^ of Sanffrados to pour in plenty of cold 
water till this terrible fermentation is over! 

Sterne. 

1 was obliged to send for a physician, who 
seemed to have been a disciple of Sangrado ; 
for he scarce left a drop of blood in my body. 

Smollett. 

The results were “bad nights and much 
feverish agitation;” and the remedies were of 
the usual desperate Sangrado order, — bleed- 
ing two days in succession, leaving him “al- 
most dead.” Percy Fitzgerald. 

SangreaL See St. Graal. 

Santa C3.aus, or Klaus {Dutch pron. 
san'tS klowss). The Dutch name of 
Bt. Nicholas. See St. Nicholas. 

Sapphio of Toulouse (safTo, too'- 
looz'}. A title given to Clemence 
Isaure (b. 1064), on account of a 
beautiful ode to Spring which she 
composed. 

Sar'^as-wa'tl- {Hindu Myth.) The wife 
of Brahma, and the goddess of poetry, 
painting, sculpture, eloquence, and 
music. [Written also Seriswat- 
tee-] 

Sar-ma'ti-|; {sar-ma/shl-i). The 
country of the Sarmatte,* a great 
Slavic people of ancient times, dwell- 
ing between the Vistula and the 
Don. It is often used in modem 
poetry as synon^nnous with Poland. 

Oh, bloodiest picture in the hook of Timel 
Searmatia fell unwept, without a crime; 


Found not a generous friend, a pitying foe. 
Strength in her arms, nor mercy in her woe. 

CampbeO, 

Sar-pe'd,6n.. [Gr. Sapwr/fitoi'.] ( G?'. ^ 
Rom. Myth.) A son of Jupiter, and 
king of Lycia, w'ho went into the 
Trojan war to assist Priam, and was 
slain by Patroclus- 

Sa'tan. [Heb., an adversary; Lat. 
jSaFa-Tias.] One of the names of 
the Devil, and that by which in the 
Bible, in poetrj^ and in popular 
legends, he is often designated. Ac- 
cording to the Talmud, he was orig- 
inally an archangel, but revolted 
fromT God, together with one third 
of the host ot heaven, on being re- 
quired to bow down and do reverence 
to Adam. He was thereupon ex- 
pelled from heaven, vanquished in 
battle by Michael and the other 
angels “"who kept their first estate,” 
and cast with all his crew into the 
abyss of hell. Satan is the most con- 
spicuous figure in Milton’s sublime 
epic, the “ Paradise Lost,” and he 
figures also in the “ Paradise Re- 
gained ” of the same author. Those 
medijEval writers who reckoned nine 
kinds of demons, placed Satan at the 
bead of the fifth rank, which con- 
sisted of cozeners, as magicians and 
witches. Wierus makes him leader 
of the opposition in the infernal em- 
pire, of which Beelzebub was con- 
sidered the sovereign. See Devil, 
The. 

j^=* “ The legendary Satan is a being 
■wholly distinct from the theological Lu- 
cifer. He is never ennobled by the sullen 
dignity of the fiillen angel. No traces of 
cel^tial origin are to be discovered on his 
brow. He is not a rebellious aeon who 
was once clothed in radiance ; but he is 
the fiend, the enemy, evil from all time 
past in his very essence, foul and de- 
graded, cowardly and impure: his rage 
is oftenest impotent, unless his cunning 
can assist his power. Equally dramatic 
and poetical is the part allotted to Satan 
in those ancient romances of religion, 
‘The Lives of the Saints.’ But in the 
conception of the legendary Satan, the 
belief in his might melts into the ideal 
of his character. Amidst clouds of infer* 
nal vapor he develops his form, half in 
allegoity, and half with spiritual reality ; 
and his horns, his tfiil, his sancer-eyes, 
his claws, his taunts, his wiles, bis maJ- 
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ice, all bear witness to the simultaneous 
yet contradictory impressions to which 
the hagiologist is compelled to yield.” 

Palgrave. 

j 8®=- Milton has carefully marked in 
his Satan the intense selfchness, the 
alcohol of egotism, which would rather 
reign in hell than serve in heaven. To 
place this lust of self in opposition to 
denial of self or duty, and to show what 
exertions it would make, and what pains 
endure, to accomplish its end, is Milton's 
particular object in. the character of Sa- 
tan. But around this character he has 
thrown a sinarularity of daring, a gran- 
deur of suffenince, and a mined splen- 
dor, which constitute the very height of 
poetic sublimity.” Coleridge. 

Satanic SciLOol. A name often given 
to a class of writers whose produc- 
tions are thought to be characterized 
by an impatience of all restraint, 
a disgust at the whole constitution 
of .‘•ociety, an impassioned and ex- 
travagant strain of sentimentality, 
and a presumptuous scorn of all 
moFal rules, as well as of the holiest 
truths of religion. Southey, in the 
preface to his “■ Vision of Judgment,” 
was the tirst to use this degrading 
appellation. Of the writers who 
have been included under it, Byron, 
Shelley, Moore, Bulwer, Eoiisseau, 
Victor Hugo, Paul de Kock, and 
George Sand are the most prominent. 

j^=’ “’Immoral writers, . . . men of 
diseased hearts and depraved imagina- 
tions, who, forming a system of opinions 
to suit their own unhappy course of con- 
duct, have rebelled agiinst the holiest 
ordinances of human society, and, hat- 
ing that revealed religion which, with ail 
their efforts and bravadoes, they are un- 
able entirely to disbelieve, labor to make 
others as miserable as themselve.'* by in- 
fecting them with a moral virus that eats 
into the soul. The school which they 
have set up may properly be called the 
Satanic School; for, though their pro- 
ductions bimthe the spirit of Belial in 
their lawivious parts, and the spirit of 
Moloch in their loathsome images of 
atrocities and horrora, which they de- 
light to represent, they are more espe- 
cially characterized by* a Satanic spirit 
of pride and audaeimis impiety which 
still betravs the wretched feeling of hope- 
lessne^ wherewith it is allied.” SoiUfuy. 

This [**Werther”] and “Goetz von ■Rer- 
licHngen” . . . have produced incalculaWe 
effects, — which now, indeed, however ffome 


departing echo of them may linger in the 
wrecks of our own MobStrooper [imitation of 
Sir Walter Scott’s “ Lay or the Last Min- 
strel”] and Satanic Schools, do at length all 
happily lie behind us- Chrhjle. 

Sat'xim. [Lat. Satumus, cognate 
with serere, to sow, $atai\ a planter.] 
(Or. ^ Bom. Jlyth.) The first king 
of Latium, who came to Italv in the 
reign of James. He was at'terward 
worshiped as the god of agriculture, 
and of civilization and social order- 
At a very early period he was identi- 
fied witli the ' Cronos of the Greeks, 
and hence was said to be the son of 
Ccelus and Terra, and the husband 
of Ops, or Cvbele- He was de- 
throned and imprisoned by his brother 
Titan, but was set at liberty and re- 
instated in his rights by his son 
Jupiter, who, however, afterward de- 
posed him and divided his kingdom 
with Neptune and Pluto. Saturn 
fled to Italy, where his reign was so 
mild that inen called it the golden 
age.” 

Sat'jr-i^Sy Sir. A knight, in Spen- 
ser's ‘^Paeiy Queen,” who helps 
Una escape from the satvTS who 
rescued her from the lust of Archi-- 
mago. 

And passion, erst unknown, could gain 
The breast of blunt Sir Satyrane. 

Sir JF. Scott. 

Sat'yrs, or Sa't^. [Gr- Sdrv/xw, 
Lat. Sniifri.'] f^Gr. tf Btm. Mijth.) 
Woodland deities with horns, pointed 
ears, tails, and goat% feet, Tliey are 
described as fond of wine and eveiy 
kind of sensual pleasure. 

SSun'ders, Ca.erk. The hero of a 
well-known Scottish ballad. 

Stim'der§, Bieliard. A feigned name 
under’which Dr. Franklin^ in 1732, 
commenced the publication of an 
Almanac, commonly called Poor 
Richard's Almanac,” of which the 
distinguishing feature was a seties of 
maxims of prudence and industiy 
in the form of proverbs. 

“T endeavored to make it both 
entertaining and useful. . . . And. ob- 
serving that it was generallv read, scarce 
anv neighborhood in the province being 
without it, I considered it as a proper 
vehicle for ccwaveying instruction among 
the common people, who bought searcsely 
any other iKxrks. I therefore filled all the 
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little spaces that occurred between the 
remarkable dajs in the calendar Trith 
proverbial sentences, chiefly such as in- 
culcated industry and Irugality as the 
means of procuring wealth, and thereby 
securing virtue ; it being more difficult 
for a man in want to acc aiwa^ s honestly, 
as, to use here one of those proverbs, - It 
is hard for an empty sack to stand up- 
right.’ These proverbs, which contained 
the wisdom of many ages and nations, I 
assembled and formed into a connected 
discourse prefixed to the Almanac of 
1757 , as the harangue of a wise old man 
to the i>eopIe attending an auction. The 
bringing all these scattered counsels thus 
into a focus, enabled them to make great- 
er inapression. The piece, being univer- 
sally approved, was copied in all the 
newspapers of the American continent; 
reprinted in Britain, on a large sheet of 
paper, to be stuck up in houses ; two 
translations were made of it in France, 
and great numbers bought by the clergy 
and gentry, to distribute gratis among 
their poor parishioners and tenants. In 
Pennsylvania, as it discouraged u.sele^s 
expense in foreign superfluities, some 
thought it had its share of influence in 
producing that growing plenty of money 
which WJis observable for several years 
after its publication.” 

Franklin's Autobiography. 

Saw'ney- A sportive designation ap- 
plied by the English to the Scotch. 
It is a corruption of Sandie^ the Scot- 
tish abbreviation of Akxander. 

I muse how any man can say that tiie 
Scotch, as a people, are deficient in humor! 
Why, Saicnejt hat. a humor of his own so 
strong and irrepressible that it broke out all 
the stronger in spite of worldly thrift, kirk- 
sei^on, cutty-stool, and lectures. 

IJartlei/ Coleridge. 

Baxon Switzerland. A name com- 
monly given to the mountainous re- 
gion of the kingdom of Saxony south- 
east of Dresden. Although the scen- 
ery is highly picturesque, its moun- 
tains are of no great elevation, the 
highest not exceeding 2000 feet 

To renders of a touring habit, 
this Saxon couutrv is perhaps well known. 
For the last half-century, it has been 
growing more and more femous, under 
the name of ‘ Saxon Switzerland ^ ( Sotoh- 
sisrhe Srhweiiz). instead of • Misnian 
Highlands ’ ( Maissnische Horhlavd). 

which it nsed to be called. A beantifdl 
enough and extremely rugged country ; 
interesting to the picturesque mind. Be- 
gins rising, in soft hills, on both sides of 
the Elbe, a few miles east of Dresden, as 


you ascend the river ; till it rises into hills 
of wild character, getting ever wilder, and 
riven into wondrous chasms and preci- 
pices; . . . torn and tumbled into stone 
labyrinths, chasms, and winding rock 
walls, as few regions are. Grows pine- 
wood, to the topmost height ; pine-trees 
far ulofb look quietly down upon you, 
over sheer precipices, on your intricate 
path.” Carlyle. 

Sceev'o-lfi. [Lat-, diminutive of scos- 
t;a, the left-handed.] A surname or 
sobriquet of Cains Mucius, a young 
Koman patrician, who made his way 
into the camp of King Porsena to 
kill him, and, on bis intention being 
discovered, burned off his owni right 
hand, to show that he did not fear 
torture or death. 

Seaai^di-na'vi-$. The cla.ssic name 
of the great peninsula of northern 
Europe, consisting of Sweden and 
Korway; often used in modem poe- 
try. 

Scapino (sk^-pe^no), or Sca'pinA-^r. 
pi'on. skfi'pau', G2). [From It. scap^ 
pino^ a sock, or short stocking.] 

1. A mask on the Italian stage; 
repre.sented as a cunning and knavish 
servant of Gratiano, the loquacious 
and pedantic Bolognese doctor. 

2. A valet in Moliere’s comedy, 
“ Les Fourberies de Scapin.” 

Both were angry, and a war began, in which 
Frederick stooped to the part of Harpagon, 
and V oltaire to that of !!icapin. Macaulay. 

Scar'a-moucli'. [Originally the name 
of a celebrated Italian comedian.] 
A military personage in the old Ital- 
ian comedy, derived from Spain, and 
dressed in the Spanish or Hispano- 
Keapolitan costume. His character 
is that of a great boa‘«ter and poltroon, 
and in the end he always receives a 
beating from Harlequin. The term 
is used in a general way to .^stigmatize 
a buffoon or braggadochio. 

Srnrfmoifcb is to hnve the honor of the d'^v, 
and now marches to the engagement on the 
shoulder of the phnosophe*-. Drjfden. 


Scarlet. Will. One of the companions 
of Kobin Hood, as appears from an 
old ballad- 


“I have heard talk of Bobin Hood, 

Pe-TV, deny, derry down; 
And of bmve X»ittle .Tohn, 

Of Vrinr Tnck, '•nd Will Scarlet, 
Stokeeby, and Maid Marian. 

Hey down.” 
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Scarlet 'Woman. Tn the controver- 
sial Twitings of the Protestants, a 
common designation of the church 
of Rome, intended to s.vmbolize its 
vices and corruptions. The allusion 
is to the description contained in 
JRevthiion^ xvii., where it is said, 
that ** the woman ... is that great 
city which reigneth over the kings i 
of the earth.’’ 

ScatheTdbke. The name of one of 
Robin Hood’s followers. See Robln" 
Hood. 

SeiielierezacLe, Queen (she-he're- 
zad*'; Fr, pron. sha^ha^ra^z3d0- 
The fictitious relater of the stories 
in the ‘^Arabian Xights’ Entertain- 
ments.” The sultan of the Indies, 
exasperated the infidelity of his i 
wife, resolves to espouse a new sultana 
every evening, and to strangle her in 
the morning, to prevent the accidents 
of the day. At length, Scheherezadc, 
the daughter of the vizier, solicits the | 
hand of tills indulgent bridegroom, j 
interrupts the progress of these frf- 
queiit and sanguinary nuptials, and 
saves her owm life, by the relation of 
tales in which she awakens and sus- 
pends the sultan’s curiosity night af- 
ter night, till he at length repents 
of his vow, and recalls it- 
Pray consider, even the memory of the re- 
nowned Schehe/'eza'ie, that empress of tale- 
t^ers, could not preserve every ciwumstance. 
Sir fr. Scott. 

If -we mav borrow another illustration from 
QaecB SchAerezade^ we would compare the 
writers of this school to the jewelers who were 
employed t<.» complete the unfinished window 
of the palace of Aladdiii. Macavla}}. 

Schlemihly Peter (shla'meel, 61). 
The title of a little work by Chamis- 
so (1781-1858), and the name of its 
hero, a man who sells his shadow to 
an old man in gray (the De\il) who 
meets him jnst after he has been dis- 1 
appointed in an application for assist- 
ance to a nobleman. The name has 
become a hy-word for any poor, silly, 
and unfortunate fellow. 

tScliolastie Boctor. An honoraiy 
title given by his admirers to An- 
selm of r*aon (b. 1117), a celebrated 
French theologian. 

Sco'gto, John. A favorite buffoon 
of the court of Edward IV. A col- 


lection of his jests was published by 
the notorious Dr. Andrew Borde. 

Sco'ti-a (sko'^shi-E). A modern Latin 
name of Scotland, often used by the 
poets. It was former]}', and for a 
long time (some say from the second 
to the tenth century), applied to Ire- 
land, which was sometimes called 
Sioiia Miffna, or to distin- 

guish it from Scotia Xjhm\ or Scot- 
land. Old historians derive the name 
from that of Scota, wife of a legend- 
axy king of Ireland. V enerable Bede 
says that Scotland bore. the name of 
Caledonia until a. d. 258, when it 
was invaded by a tribe from Ireland, 
and called Scotia. 

Scottish Ho'garth. A title given to 
David Allan {1744-1796), whose skill 
as an artist lay in depicting the famil- 
iar and the humorous. 

Scottish. Homer. A title given hjy 
his literary friends to William Wilkie 
(1721-177*2), author of “ The Epigo- 
niad.” 

Scottish. Solomon. James TI. of 
Scotland and I. of England. See 
SoLtlMON OF ExGLAXD, 2- 
Scottish. Ten'i-ers. A name given 
to Sir David Wifkie (3785-3841), a 
Scottish painter who ranks among 
the mo.‘<t celebrated mavSters of the 
Dutch school. 

The scales fell from hjs eyes on viewing 
the sketches of a contemporary, the Scotmh 
Teniers^ as Wilkie has been deservedlj styled. 

Sir 1*\ 

Scottish. The-oc'ri-tus. A name 
often given to Allan Ramsay (1685- 
1758), a popular and eminently 
national Scottish poet. His “ Gentle 
Shepherd ” is, perhaps, the finest 
dramatic pastoral in the language. 
Scourers. See Tityee Tus- 
Scourge of Gk>dL [Gothic Godegetdi^ 
Lat. Flagellum DeC\ A title often 
given to Attila, king of the Huns, 
and the most formidable of the in- 
vaders of the Roman empire. It is 
fir=;t found in the legend of »St. Loup, 
written in the eighth or ninth cen- 
tury by a priest of Troyes. 

“ He was the son of IM^uudzuk, 
and, with his brother Bleda. ... at- 
tained, in A. D. 434, to the sovereignty of 

numbers after mMn words refer, see pp. adv-xsadl 
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all tihe northern tribes between, the fron- 
tier of Gnui and the frontier of China, 
and to tne command of an army of 500,000 
barbarians. In this position, partly from 
the real terror it inspired, partly from his 
own en leavers to invest himself, in the 
eyes of Christendom, with tne dreadful 
character of tae predicted Antichrist, and 
in the eyes of his own countrymen with 
the invincible attributes attendant on the 
possessor of the miraculons sword of tae 
iJcyttiiaa golof war, he gradually concen- 
trated on himself the awe and fear of the 
whole ancient world, whica ultimately 
expressed itself b/ aflSxiug to his name 
the well-known epitaec of *The Scourge 
of God.’ Tne word seems to have been 
used generilty at tne time to denote the 
barbarian invaders ; but it is not directly 
applied to Acrili, in any author prior to 
tue Hungarian Chronicles, which first re- 
late the story of his receiving tne name 
from a hermit in Gaul. The earliest 
contemporary approaches to it are in a 
pissage in Isidore''s Chronicle speaking 
of the Huns as ‘ Virga Dt?,’ 
inscription at Aquileia, written a shoro 
time before the siege in 451, in which 
they are described as ‘ imminent ia 
petr^atonim [the threatening 

scourges of sinners].'" .4. P. Stanley. 
Ihre Glossarium Suiogothicnm,” sub 
voce ** Glsl ■'') suggests tn.it G^odegesil — 
usually derived from Got/i, God, andg)?st7, 
rol, whip, scourge — may probably come 
from the Gothic words Gotk^ God, and 
gesal, ^ven, corresponding to the Gr. 
^fckSoTo;, Lat. Deodatus^ a common title 
of the kings and emperors who were At- 
tila’s contemporaries. Theepithet would 
then couvey no injurious meaning. 

Scourge of Princes, An appellation 
given to Pietro Aretino ( 1 402-155G ), 
an Italian author, who distinguished 
lihnselr* as a satirist. 

Scrambling Oommittee. A name 
given to the ^‘patriots” of Ireland, 
in the Irish parliament, who were 
received into favor bv the Duke, of 
Devonshire, viceroy in 1755, and who 
signalized themselves for their rapac- 
ity in regard to the division of the 
surplus revenue. 

Scrf-ble'rns, Cornelius (9). The 
name of the father of Martinus SerD 
hlerus; noted for his pedantry and 
his oddities and absurdities about the 
education of his son. See Sckible- 
Bus, Maktinus. 

Scrf-ble'rus, Mar-ta'nus (9). A cel- 


ebrated personage whose imaginary 
history is related in the satirical 

Alemoirs of the Extraordinary Life, 
Works, and Discoveries or .Vlartinus 
Scriblerus,” usually published in 
Pope s works, but chietly, if not 
wholly, written by Arbuthuot. The 
design of this work, as stated by Pope, 
is to ridicule all the false tastes in 
learning, under the character of a 
man of capacity that had dipped into 
every art and science, but injudi- 
ciously in each. 

Being a world-schoolmaster (and, indeed, a 
Martinus ScriUerus^ as we here find, more 
ways than one), this was not strange in him. 

Carlyle. 

ScTOg'gen. A poor hack author cele- 
brated by Goldsmith in hi.s Descrip- 
tion of an Author’s Bed-chamber.” 

Otway could still die of hunger, not to 
speak of innumerable Scrogf/inses iScroggejis], 
whom “ the Mus,e found stretched beneath a 
rug.” Carlyle. 

Scrub. An aramsing valet in Far- 
quhar’s comedy, The Beaux’ Strat- 
agem.” 

ScylTS. [Gr. 2«vXAa.] { Gr. Rom. 
Myth.) 1. A daughter of Nisus, 
who, for love of jVlinos. cut from her 
father'.s head a purple lock, on the 
preservation of which his life depend- 
ed, and was changed in consequence 
into a lark. 

2. A daughter of Phorcus, changed 
by Circe, who -was jealous of her, into 
a frightful sea-monker, and placed on 
a rock on the Italian coast opposite 
Charybdis on the coast of Sicily. 

Search., Edward. A pseudonjmi 
under which Abraham Tucker (1705- 
1774), an English metaph^nsician, 
published liis “ Light of Nature Pur- 
sued.” 

Search.er, The. A surname or sobri- 
quet given to Dr. Kobert Fludd (1574- 
1607), on account of his investiga- 
tions in medicine, mathematics, phi- 
losophy, &c. 

Searle, January. A pseudonym 
adopted by George Searle Phillips, a 
popular writer of the present day, 
author of “ The Gypsies of the Danes’ 
Dike.” 

Se-bast'ian. 1. A character in Shake- 
speare’s “• Tempest.” 
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2. A character in Shakespeare’s | 
Twellth Miglit.” j 

Se-ce-,'si-a (se-sesh^I-|). A popular | 
coiiectiv'e name applied to the Mates ! 
which attempted to secede troui the 
American Lrtion, in 18(>1)-61. The 
inhabitants receiv'ed the cant name 
of The Secesh.” 

Second Au-gils'tine. A title given 
to St. Thomas Aquinas by his admir- 
ing scholars. See A:soelic Docruii. 

SedTey, Amelia. A marked ligure in 
Thackeray’s V anity Fair; ” an im* 
personation of virtue without intellect. 
She is contrasted with Becky Sharp, 
who is an impersonation of 'intellect 
without \irtue. The one has no 
head, the other no heart. 

Seeke:re. A name originally given to j 
the Quakers, or Friends, hrom their 
seeking the truth. 

Self-denying Ordinance. {Eng. 
Hist.) The name given to an act or 
resolution of the Long Parliament, 
passed Dec. 9, 1644, whereby the 
members bound themselves not to 
accept certain executive offices, par- 
ticularly commands in the army. The 
effect of this ordinance was the trans- 
ference of power, lirst in the army 
and then in the State, from the Pre^ 
byterian to the Independent party. 

Selim. L. The hero of Byron’s “Bride 
of Abydos;” brought up as a son, 
but treated with great cruelty, by liis 
uncle, the pasha Oiaffer, who has 
secretly destroyed his owm brother, 
Abdallah, Selim’s father, by poison. 
The discovery of the fondness of his 
beautiful daughter, Zuleika, for her 
supposed brother, tills Giatfer with 
rage and jealousy- He informs 
Zmeika, in the presence of Selim, of 
his intention to marn' her immedi- 
ately to Osmyn Bey ;* but she volun- 
tarily gives a promise to Selim, in 
private, never to marry against his 
wishes. At his urgent request, she 
meets him at night in a favorite 
grotto in the harem gardens. He 
appears, not as a pasha's son, but as 
the chief of a band of pirate.<, inforras 
her that he is not her brother, declares 
his love, and proposes that she should 
fly with him, and become the com- 


panion of his adventures and toils, 
the .‘-.barer of his joys and triumphs, 
when distant voices and flashing 
torche.s announce lietrayal and pur- 
suit. belim Is shot wiuie endeavor- 
ing to join his followers on the beach ; 
but he dies not unrevenged, for Zu- 
leika caimot survive her lover, and 
Giafler is left in childless desolation. 

2. The hero of .Moore’s ** Lalla 
Rookh.” See Lalla Kookh. 

Sem'e-le. [Gr. SejaeAij.] ( t?r. Bom. 
Myth . ) A daughter of Oadinu.s and 
Thebe, and mother of Bacchus by 
Jupiter. 

[Gr. ]E€/x-ipa.ju.w>] A 
celebrated queen of Assyria, wife and 
successor of JS^inus. She built the 
wails of Babylon, was slain by her 
own son, Xinyas, and was turned, ac- 
cording to the popular belief, into a 
pigeon. 

Se-mir'S-rois of the iN'orth. 1. A 
name often given to Margaret (1353- 
1412), daughter of Waldemar IH., 
king of Denmark, and a most politic 
and able ruler. By the death of her 
father and of her son, his successor, 
she became, queen of Denmark ; and, 
by the death of her husband, Haco 
Vni., king of FTorway, she succeeded 
to the throne of that kingdom also, 
bhe then turned her arms against 
Albert, king of Sweden, who "was un- 
popular with his subjects, defeated 
him, and made him prisoner, upon 
which she was acknowledged queen 
of Sweden. She is said to have pos- 
sessed considerable beauty of person, 
and unusual powers of fascination. 

From Scotland it [the name ilaxgaret] went 
to Norway with the daughter of Alexander 
m., whoise bridal cost the life of Sir Patrick 
Spena; and it . . , remained in Scandinavia 
to be tlie dreaded name of the SemiroMis of 
the yot-ih, and was taken as the equivalent of 
Astridaaid Gflol^ajd. Yonije. 

2. A title given to Catharine II., 
empress of Russia (1729-1796), a 
powerful and ambitious sovereign, 
who administered with great energy 
the internal affairs of the empire, 
while canying on extensive and im- 
portant wars with other nations. Her 
sensuality was extreme, and she 
lived a life of open and unrestrained 
vice. 
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Sentryj Captaan. One of the mem- 
bers of the tictitious club under 
•whose auspices and superintendence 
the “ Spectator” was protessedly is- 
sued. 

September Massacre. {Fr^ Bist.) 
An iiidibcrinunate slaughter of loyal- 
ists condiied in the Abbaye and other 
prisons, which took place in Paris, 
September :2~5, 1792, on receipt of the 
news of the capture of Terdun. The 
number of victims was not le.ss than 
1200, and by some is placed as high 
as 4U(i0. 

flerapMo Doctor. [Lat. Doctor Se- 
r(tpliLcits,\ An afjpellation given to 
St. Boiiaventura (1221-1274), an 
Italian scholastic theologian of the 
order of Franciscans, and one of the 
most eminent of Pomaii Catholic di- 
vines. He was so called on account 
of the religious fervor of his style. 
Dante places him among the saints 
in his Paradiso,” and, in 1587, he 
was ranked by Sixtus V. as the sixth 
of the great doctors of the Church. 
His own order is as proud of him as 
the Dominicans are of Thomas Aqui- 
nas. 

"What do I care for the Doctor Seraphic^ 
With all Ms wordy chaffer and traffic? 

LongfelloxD. 

Seraphic Saint. An appellation be- 
stowed upon St. Francis d’ Assisi 
(1182-1229), founder of the order of 
the Fraucitcans. Of all the saints,” 
says Dean Milmaa, St. Francis was 
the most blameless and gentle.” 

Se-ra'piS. [Gr. Sapdn-i?, Sepaww.] 
{Myth.) An Egyptian deity, after- 
ward worshiped also in Greece and 
Pome; at iirst a symbol of the Kile, 
and so of fertility; later, an infernal 
god. 

Ser-ges'tns. One of the companions 
of jEneas; the reputed progenitor of 
the Sergian family at Pome. He 
took part in the naval games at Drep- 
anum, in bicily, on the occasion of 
the anniversary of Anchises’s death, 
and commanded the ‘‘ Centaur,” but 
ran upon the rocks, and with diffi- 
culty preserved the vessel and crew. 

Semramt of the Servants of God. 
[Lat. Servm Servomm BtL] A style 


or appellation assumed by Pope Greg- 
orj’ 1. (544-904) in his letters, and 
retained by his successors. By “ the 
servants of God,” the bishops are in- 
tended. 


Set'e-bos. A deity mentioned in 
Shakespeare's ‘‘Tempest” as wor- 
shi|^d by Sycorax, the mother of 
Caliban. 

His art is of such power, 

It would control my dam’s god Setebos. 

jShak. 


Shakespeare did not inrent this 
false god; he had found him in the 
travels of his time, in which he is men« 
tioned as a deity of the Patagonians, — 
an evidence, in addition to others, that 
Shakespeare had been reading books of 
American discovery before he wrote •• The 
Tempest.’’ 

The giants, when they found themselves 
fettered, roared like built., aud cried upon 
Settehos to help them. 

Eden's JHist. of lYavayle. 


Seven against Thebes. ( Gr. ^ 
Jtom. Myth.) The leaders of an ex- 
pedition designed to place Polynicea 
on the throne of Thebes, from which 
he had been driven by Ids brother 
Eteocles. (See Eteocles.) Their 
names were Adrastus, Amphiaraus, 
Capaneus, Hippomedon (Argives); 
Parthenopmus (an Arcadian); Poly- 
nices (a Theban); Tydeus (an JEo- 
lian). The expedition was a failure, 
as the chiefs were arrogant and 
hoasttul, and despised signs sent by 
the gods; but a second expedition, 
conducted by their more pious sons, 
— the Epigoni, — who acted in obe^. 
dience to the will of heaven, was 
cromied with success. One of the 
noblest dramas of.Eschylus is enti- 
tled “ The Seven against Thebes.” 


Seven Chaonpions of Christen- 
dom. St. George, the patron saint 
of England; St. Denis, of France; 
St. James, of Spain; St. Anthony, 
of Italy; St. Andrew, of Scotland; 
St. Patrick, of Ireland ; and St. Da- 
vid, of Wales. They are often al- 
luded to by old writers. “ The Fa- 
mous History of the Seven Champi- 
ons of Christendom ” is the work of 
Eichard Johnson, a ballad-maker of 
some note at the end of the sixteenth 
and the beginning of the seventeenth 
centuries. 
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Se'vren Cities, Island of. See Isi^ 

ANi> OP THE Seven Cities. 

Seven -Mlled CJity. One of the 
names by which Rome has for many 
ages been designated. It was origi- 
nally built upon seven hills, several of 
which have, in course of time, so far 
disappeared that they are now hardly 
recognizable. 

Seven Sages. 1. See Seven Wise 
Men op Gueece. 

2. Characters in an ancient English 
metrical ruiiiance having this appel- 
lation for its title. 

A youu? rioman prince having re- 
jected improper advances made by his 
step - mot aer, the latter f lively accuses 
him of having attempted to offer her 
violence, and persuades her husband to 
order his deith; but the prince's in- 
structors, the Seven Sages, preserve his 
life by eich telling the emperor, his fa- 
ther, on successive days, a story which as 
often induces him to deLiy the execu- 
tion, though each night the queen coun- 
teracts the effect they have produced b y 
telling a story which change.s her hus- 
band’s mind. At the end of seven days, 
the prince, who has all the waile ab- 
staiued from spt^king, in obedience to 
inform ition obtained by consulting the 
stars, tells a story which leads his lather 
to have the queen brought to judgment 
and put to death. The romance of the 
Seven Sages is of great antiquity, and 
probably of Indian origin. Versions 
exist in Arabic, Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 
French. German, and other languages. 
In English there are two metrical ver- 
sions, and also one in the humble form 
of a chap-book, under the title of “The 
Seven Wise Masters.” 

Eeven Sleepers. According to a 
very widely diffused legend of early 
Christianity, seven noble youths of 
Ephesus, in the time of the Decian 
pereecution, who, having fled to a 
certain cavern for refuge, and having 
been pursued, discovered, and walled 
in for a cruel death, were made to 
fall asleep, and in that state were mi- 
raculously kept for almost bivo centu- 
ries. Their names are traditionally 
said to have been Maxiraian, Malchus, 
Martiiiian, Ilenis, John, Serapion, and 
Constantine. Their relics are said to 
have been conveyed to Marseilles in 
a large stone coffin, which is still 


shown there in St. Victor’s chumlL 
The church has canonized the Seven 
Sleepers, and has consecrated the 
2rthof June to their memory. The 
1 Koran relates the tale of the Seven 
Sleepers, — deriving it probably from 
the same source as the Chrisu^an le- 
gend, — and declares that out of re- 
spect for them the sun altered his 
course twice a day that he might 
shine into the cavern, 

“ By the Seven Sleepers are com- 
monly understood seven Christians of 
the third century of our era who were 
put to death for the faith of Jesus Christ. 
The event happened at Ephesus, in Aria 
Minor, in the reign of the emperor Be- 
cius. . . . More than two centuries after, 
. . . their bodie.s having been found in a 
cavern where they had been inclosed, 
they were taken out, and exposed to the 
veneration of the fiithfuL The legend, 
in speaking of their death, said, follow- 
ing the usual form, that they had fallen 
asleep in the L»ord. The vulgar tocdc oc- 
casion thence to sav that these holy mar- 
were not dead ; that they had been 
Mi in the cavern, where they had follen 
asleep ; and that they at last awoke, to 
the great astonishment of the spectators. 
Such is the origin of the legend of the 
Seven Sleepers. At Ephesus, the .«pot is 
still shown where this pretended miracle 
took place. As a dog had accompanied 
these seven martyrs into their retreat, 
he has been made to share the celebrity 
of his masters, and is JGibled to have re- 
mained standing all the time they slept, 
without eating or drinking, being whol- 
ly occapied with guarding their persons. 
The Persians celebrate annually the feast 
of the Seven Sleepers, and their names 
axe regarded as powerful talismans 
against the decrees of fote. Their dc^ 
not been forgotten; and, to recom- 
pense him for his ze*d, he has been in- 
trusted with the care of letters missive 
and correspondences, and admitted to 
Paratiise with the ram which Abraham 
sacrificed in place of his son, with the 
ass of B.daam, with the as.s upon which 
our Ixmi entered Jerusalem upon the 
Bay of Palms, and with the mare upon 
which .Mohammed mounted X 3 DdracuIousIy 
to heaven.” Reinaud. 

Tre«liart’^s Mlow hath ever averred, that 
to wake the earl were death, and Masters 
would wake the Seven Simpers themselves, if 
he thought they riepfcnotby reguhir ordinance 
of medicine. Sir W- S^t- 

Here, however, we gladly recall to mind 
that once we saw him nugh ; onee only; per- 
hai® it was the first and last time in his life; 
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tmt then «a.cli a pbal of laugMer,— enoogli to 
have awakened tlie Seven Sletpevs : Carlgle. 

“Whoever it is, has knocked three times, 
and each one loud enough lu wake the ’’—-he 
had such a repugnuuce to the idea of waking 
the dead, that he fetopi>ed even then, with the 
words upon his tongue, and said, instead — 
“ the Seven SlecjMU'S.^ JjiehaiA. 

Seven Wise Pilasters. See Seven 
Sages, 2. 

I think he [Don Quixote] Is one of the 
Seven Jfiiie J/tuf/ci'a- 1 thought he knew noth- 
iugbut his kiiight-enranti^', but now I see the 
devil a thing can escape him; he has an oar in 
every man’s boat, and a linger in every man’s 
pie. Cereantes, Trojts, 

Seven Wise Men of Grreece. Fa- 
mous Greeks of the sixth century b. 
c., distinguished for their practical 
sagacity and their wise maxims or 
principles of life- Their names are 
variously given ; but those most gen- 
erally admitted to the honor are iSo- 
ion, Chilo, Pittacus, Bias, Periander 
(in place of whom some give Ep- 
imenides), Cleobulus, and Thales. 
They were the authors of the cele- 
brated mottoes inscribed in later days 
in the Delphian temple : Know thy- 
self” (jSoion); ‘^Consider the end” 
( Chilo ) ; ** Know thy opportunity ” 
\Pittacus)'^ *^Most men are bad” 
iBias)\ ‘‘Kothing is impossible to 
industry ” (Pei'iaw/er); “Avoid ex- 
cess ” (CleobiiliLs ) ; “ Suretyship is the 
precursor of ruin ” { TJiales). 

Seven Wonders of the World. A 
name given to seven very remark- 
able objects of the ancient world, 
which liave been variously enumer- 
ated. The follovring classification is 
the one most generally received: 1. 
The Pyramids of 
Pharos of Alexandria; *3- The walls 
and hanging ^rdens of Babylon ; 4. 
The temple of Diana at Eph'tisus; 5. 
The statue of Jupiter by Phidias, at 
Olympia; 6. The Mausoleum erected 
by Artemisia, at Halicarnassus; 7. 
The Colossus of Rhodes. 

Seven Years* War. {Ger. Hist.) A 
war carried on by two alliances, 
headed respectively by Austria and 
Prussia, which commenced in 1756, 
and was brought to a close — with- 
out material advantages gained by 
any party — by the peace of Hii- 
bertsburg, Kov- 15, 1763. It is re- 
markable for the extraordinary cam- 


paigns of Frederick the Great, the 
Prussian king. 

Seyd. A fierce and revengeful pasha 
in Byron’s poem of “The Corsair.” 
See GcjLNAitE, 1. 

But a scene ensued like that in the hall of 
Sei/cL Sir W. Scott. 

Sey'’ton (-tn). An officer attending 
Macbeth, in Shakespeare’s tragedy 
of this name. 

Sganarelle (sga''n3;/reP)* 1* The hero 
of Moliere’s comedy, “Le Mariage 
Forcd.” He is represented as a hu- 
morist of fifty -three or four, who, 
having a mind to marry a fashionable 
young woman, but feeling some in- 
kinetive doubts and scruples, con- 
sults several of his friends upon this 
momentous question- Receiving no 
satisfactory counsel, and not much 
leased with the proceedings of his 
ride elect, he at last determines to 
give up his engagement, but is cud- 
geled into compliance by the brother 
of his intended. 

4^ The plot of this play is founded 
on an adventure of the Count de Gram- 
mont, who, when leaving England, was 
foUowed by' the brothers of la belle Ham- 
ilton, who, with their hands on the pom- 
mels of their swords, asked him if be 
bad not left something behind. “ True,” 
said the count, I forgot to marry your 
sister ; ” and instantly went back to re- 
pair his lapse of memory by making her 
Countess de Gramniont. 

2. A simple-minded valet in Mo- 
liere’s “ Festin de Pierre,” who is 
ever halting between the fear of be- 
ing drubbed by his master, Don Juan, 
and the far dee];>er horror of abetting 
or witnessing his crimes. See Don 
Juan. 

3. The same name occure in sev- 
eral of Molit^re’s other plays (“Le 
Cocu Imaginaire,” “ L’^icole des 
I^ris,” &c.), and is usually assigned 
to a blufiF, w^i'ul, and domineering 
character. 

De Pradt answered by saying that . . . the 
country was in the situation of the wife of 
Sganaretle in the farce, who quarreled with a 
stranger for interfering with her husband 
when he was beating her. Sir fF. Scott., 

Sliac*a-bac. See Barmecide, The. 

SliAPtoii, Sir Pier'eie (2). A fantas- 
tical character in Sir Walter Scott’s 
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“Monastery;” di awn in imitation 
of the ptiUautic courtiers of Queeii 
Klizabeth s reign, and made to talk 
in the unnatural and high-tiown style 
which Lyiy rendered lashionable by 
his *•' Euphues.'’ He turns out to lie 
grand&on of one Overstitch, a tailor. 

Ili'^ [Jfthnson’R] speech, Hhe JTiercie 
^Hff ion's eu phuistic elaq.ueiiee, bewrayed him 
imder cveiy di^juiae. Macaulay. 

Sliakespeare of Biwines. An appel- 
lation sometimes given to Jeremy 
Taylor ( 1613-1667 ), one of the great- 
est" ornaments of the English pulpit. 
His devotional writings are charac- 
terized by a fervid eloquence and an 
affluence and aptness of illustration 
that entitle them to the praise of 
belonging to the loftiest and most 
sacred description of poetr}”, of 
which,” as Heber remarks, “ they 
only want what they cannot he said 
to need, the name and the metrical 
arrangement.” 

Old Chrysostom, best Augustine, 

And he who blent bcdh in hia line. 

The yonnger Golden Lips or mines, 
Taylor, the Shakegpear& of Dicin&s. 

Emerstm. 

Bhallow. A country justice, in Shake- 
^ peace’s Merry \V'ives of Windsor,” 
and in the Second Part of “King 
Ileoiy IT. ; ” a braggart, a liar, a 
rogue, and a blockhead. It is sup- 
p<^d that this character was in- 
tended as a satirical portrait of Sir 
Thomas Eucy, of Charlecote, near 
Stratlbnl-upon-Avon, who is said to 
have prosecuted Shakespeare for a 
y'outhful misdeineanor- 

A muse of this century is as wise asn justice 
of the quorum and custr-alomm in SAaUow'g 
time. Macaulay. 

Sham'd;^, Gaptam. The unde of 
Tristram Shandy, in Sterne’s novel 
of this name; me same as Ur^e 
Toby. See Uncle Toby. 

'TThen Mr. Southey takes up his pen, he 
changcri his nature as much as Captain Shamfy 
when he girt on his swunL Maccaday. 

Sham'd^, Ddnadi. See Dinah, Ahnt. 

Shtaa'd^l, Mrs. Elizabetli. The 
mother of Tristram Sliandy, in 
Sterne’s novel of this name. She is 
the ideal of nonentity, a character 
profoundly individual from its veiy 
absence of individuality. 


Shan'dj^, Tris'trto. The nominal 
hero of Sterne’s* novel, ‘‘The Life 
and Opinions of Tristram Shandy, 
Gent.” 

The author proceeds, with the most un- 
feeling proibdty, to give a luinute detail of 
the civil and common law, of the feudal iusti- 
tutions, of the architecture of churches and 
castles, of sculptuieand painting, of niinstrelp, 
of players, of parish clerks, &c., &e.; while 
poor Chaucer, like Tristram hhandy, can 
hardly be said to be fairly hr)m, although Ms 
life lias attained the aize of half a volume. 

Sir W. j^oit, 

I Sliaii'd^, Walter. The name of 
Tri.s^tram Shandy's father, in Sterne’s 
novel entitled “ The Lite and Opin- 
ions of Tristram Shandy, Gent.” By 
reading antiquated books he has got 
his head tilled with absurd or idle 
fancies and themies; but all his no- 
tions are thwarted, and the exact 
opposite of what he wishes takes 
place. He believes in the virtue of 
a substantial nose, and his son’s is 
crushed by the accoucheur who at- 
tends upon hi.s wife. A leading arti- 
cle of his creed is that the characters 
of mankind are greatly influenced by 
their Christian names.* Trismegistus 
he thinks the most propitious name 
in the world, and TriMram the very 
worst; yet his son accidentally gets 
cliristened Tristram. 

“He [Sterne] . . . sDpp<M!ed in 
Sir. Sha- <ly a man of an active and met- 
aphysical, but at the same time a whim- 
sical, east of mind, whom too much and 
too miscellaneous learning had brought 
withm a step or two of madnes®, and who 
acted, in the ordinary afiBiirs of life, upon 
the absurd theories adopted by the ped- 
ants of i^t ages. He mof^fe admirably 
contrastewl with his wife, well described 
as a good lady of the j>oco~cwra 7 ite school, 
who neither obstructed the pn^^s of 
her husband’s hobby-horse, — to use a 
phrase which Sterne has rt'ndeied clas- 
sical, — nor could be prevailed upon to 
spare him the least admiration lor the 
grace and dextesrity with which he man- 
aged it.” Sir W. Scott. 

The project of mending a bad world, by 
te"*eMng people to five new names, to old 
things, reminds ns of Walter iSJkisHtf/jf’s scheme 
ftir eianpensatinglhe k»s of Ms son’te nc®e hy 
cMistenmgHinTriiiinegistiis. Macaulay. 

Wmlhh errongh, too, was the college tntor^a 
surprise at Walter Shomdw^ how, though "un- 
read in Arktotle, he eouM nevermeless argue, 
and, not knowing the name of any dialectic 
toot, handled theta all to perfection. Cariyie* 
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Sliarp, Becky. A female sharper, 
who is a promment character in 
Thackeray’s Vanity Fair; distin- 
guished by her intriguing disposition, 
her selfishness, good-humor, energy, 
perseverance, cleverness, and utter 
want of heart and moral priiiciple- 
See Sedusy, Amelia. 

With fJechr Sfian\ we think we could be 
good, if we had live thousand a year. B<it/ne. 

Sheplierd Kings. [Called al>o ffyk- 
shos, or H}/hos.] A name often giv'en 

^ to a tribe of Arabian or Phoenician 
shepherds who are said to have in- 
vaded Lower Egypt about two thou- 
sand years b. g., and to have over- 
thrown the reigning dynasty. They 
maintained their authority, according 
to some accounts, about two hundred 
and sixty years, when they were e.x- 
pelled b5^ the Egyptian rulers of Up- 
per Egypt. Some writers, however, 
wholly" deny the existence of any 
such race of" kings ; others hold that 
the captive Jews, the descendants of 
Jacob, are intended by this designa- 
tion; and various other theories hav'c 
been advanced in explanation of this 
vexed question. 

Sheplierd Lord. Lord Henrt’- Clif- 
ford (d. 1543), of the English" house 
of Lancaster, and the hero of much 
legendary narration. To save him 
from the" vengeance of the victorious 
York party, his mother put him in 
charge of a shepherd, to be brought 
up as one of his own. children. Af- 
terward, on the acce.ssion of Heniy 
VII. (being then at the age of thirty- 
one years), he was restored to his 
birthright and possessions. In the 
“ White Doe of Rylstone,” Words- 
worth speaks of 

“ The gracious faizy 
Who loved the SJieitherd Lord to meet 
In hia wanderings solitaiy.” 

Skeplierd of Bambnry. The osten- 
sible author of a work entitled “ The 
Shepherd of Banburv’s Rules to Judge 
of the Changes of Weather, ground- 
ed on Forty Years’ Experience, &c. 

By John Claridge, Shepherd,” first 
published in 1744, and reprinted in 
1827- It is a work of great popular- 
ity among the English p<mr, and is 
attributed to Dr. John Campbell, au- 


SIC 

thor of “ A Political Survey of Brit- 
ain.” It is mostly a cinnpilation 
from “A Rational Survey of the 
Weather,” by John Pointer, rector 
of Slapton in K'orthamptonshire. 

Shepherd of Salisbiiry Plain (solz'- 
bur-i). The hero of a very popular 
tract having this name for its title, 
and written by Mrs. Hannah More; 
distinguished tor his homely wisdom 
and simple Christian piety. The orig- 
inal of this character was one David 
Saunders, who, with his father, had 
kept sheep upon Salisbury Plain for 
a hundred years. 

Shepherd of the Ocean. A name 
given by Spenser, in his poem, Co- 
lin Clout ’s come Home again,” to 
his friend Sir Walter Raleigh, cele- 
brated for his maritime expeditions 
and discoveries. 

Shipton, Mother. See Mother 
Shipton. 

Short-lived Administration. ( Eng, 
/list.) A name popularly given to 
an administration formed by the 
Hon. William Pulteney, which ex- 
pired on the 12th of February, 1740, 
two days after its partial fonnation. 
[Called also, in derision, Long-lived 
Administration.'] 

Shnffiebottom, Abel. A pseudonym 
of Robert Southey (1774^-1 843), im- 
der which he wrote several amatory 
sonnets and elegies. 

Shy lock. A sordid, avaricious, re- 
vengefulJew, in Shakespeare's ‘‘Mer- 
chant of Venice.” See Portia. 

Of course, not I^ouis XTI. alone, but all 
monarchs, might be justly put to death in 
Carnot’s estimation ; becanse they are natural- 
ly the objects of fear to their subiects; beenuse 
we hate those we fear; and because, according 
to the kindred authority of Shfihck^ no man 
hates the thing he would not kill. 

Sir W. ScotL 

Sicilian Vespers. (BhL) A name 
given to a memorable massacre of 
the French which began at Paler- 
mo, in Sicily, March 30, 1282, at the 
hour of vespers on Easter Monday, 
and extended throughout the island. 
Sicily was at this time subject to 
Charles of Anjou, whose soldiers had 
made themselves hateful to the Sicil- 
ians. The result of the insurrection 
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was, that the authorih" of Charles 
was completely overthrown, and the 
islanders placed themselves under the 
protection of the king of Aragon- 

Sick Man of the East. A name 
popularly given to the Turkish em- 
pire, which, under Soliman the Mag- 
xiiticenf (1495-1566), reached the 
summit of Its prosperity, and has 
ever since steadily declined. At the 
present day, Turkey is mainly in- 
debted for Its existence to the’ sup- 
port of foreign powers- 

The expression. “■ Sick Man,’’ as 
applied to Turkey, originated with the 
emperor Nicholas of Russia. He is rep- 
resented to have said to Sir George Sey- 
mour, the British charge d'affaires^ in a 
conversation at St. Petersburg, on the 
11th of January, 1844, We have on our 
hands a sick man, a very sick man. It 
would be a great misfortune, I tell you 
frankly, if. one of these days, he should 
happen to die before the nee€^.sary ar- 
rangements were all made- But this is 
not the time to speak to you of that.'’ 
The conversation then broke off, but was 
retiewed on the 14th of the same month, 
when the emperor observed, Turkey, in 
the condition which I have described^ has 
by degrees fiallen into such a state of de- 
crepitude, that, as I told you the other 
night, eji^r as we all are for the pro- 
lon^d existence of the man (and that I 
am as desirous as you can be for the con- 
tinuance of his life, I beg you to believe), 
be may suddenly die upon our hands.” 
And again, at another interview, on the 
21st inst. ; “ I think your government 
does not well understand my object. I 
am not so etager to determine what shall 
be done when the sick man dies, as I am 
to determine with England what shall not 
be done npon that event taking place. 
... I repeat to you that the sick man is 
dying ; and we can never allow such an 
event to take ns by surprise. We must 
come to some xinderstanding.” (Artmtai 
Register for 1853, p. 248, et seq.) The 
minutes of Sir George Seymours oonver- 
satioiis with the emperor having been laid 
befwe parliament by the English ministry 
in the course of the debates that imme- 
diately preceded the declaration of war 
against Ru.«!s», the expr^adve appella- 
taon. “ Sick Man of the East,” was 
caui^tup and circulated by the press, 
rill it has become an esteblisbed narional 
Bobriquefe. 

Sid'ro-pliel- A poetical name given 
by Butler, in bis “ Hudibras,” to Wil- 
liam Lilly, a distinguished astrok^r 


of the seventeenth centum Some, 
however, have supposed that under 
this name Butler intended to refer to 
Sir Paul Neal, a conceited virtuoso, 
and a member of the Royal Society, 
who constantly affirmed that Butler 
was not the author of Hudibras.” 

The last inroad of these pretended friends 
to cleanliness was almost as fatal to my col' 
lection as Hudibras’ visit to that of Sidrophet 
Sir IF. Scott. 

How I became a prophet, it is not very im- 
portant to the reader to know. Nevertheless, 
I feel all the anxiety which, under similar cir- 
cumstances, troubled the sensitive Sidrophel, 
Macaulaif. 

Siegfried (szeekTreet, 58, 65). The 
hero of various Scandinavian and 
Teutonic legends, particularly of the 
old German epic poem, the “Nibe- 
lungen Lied;” a young warrior of 
peerless physical strength and beauty, 
and in valor superior to all men of 
his time. He cannot easily be iden- 
tified with any historical personage. 
In an old saga, he is represented as 
hating slain a dreadful dragon, and 
bathed in its hknid, whereby his skin 
became as hard as horn, except in 
one spot, where a leaf intervened. 
But he is most celebrated for having 
vanquished the ancient fabulous royal 
race of the Nibelungen, and ta^cn 
away their immense treasures of gold 
and’ gems. He wooes, and finally 
wins, the beautiful Chriemhild, but fs 
treacherously killed by the fierce and 
covetous Hagen, who f^ek.s the treas- 
ure.s of the Nibelungen, and who 
skillfully draws trom Chriemhild the 
secret of the spot w’here alone Sieg- 
fried is mortal, and fatally plunges 
a lance between his shoulders in a 
royal chase. Siegfried is noted for a 
cape which rendered its wearer in- 
visible, and for a wonderful sword 
named Balmung. The former he 
obtained fhim the dwarf A1 bench; 
the latter he is said to have forged, 
while yet a boy, at a traitorous 
smith’s’ in the depths of a primeval 
forest. See Balmung, Brunehilo, 
Chriemhild, and Hagen. 

4®* In this colossal figure are com- 
bined what Greece divided, — heroic 
sta^ngth and the passion for travel, 
Ajdiillea and Ulysses. ” Michdetj Thins. 

Sif, (Smfkd. W’'ife of Thor, 
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famous for the beauty of her hair, 
which Loki cut off while she was 
asleep- Thor compelled him to get 
her a new head of hair made of gold, 
that should grow like natural hair. 
This he obtained from the dwarfe. 

Sig^is-nmn'da. [It. GhhmondaJ] 1. 
The heroine of one of the tales in 
Boccaccio's Decamerone,” w'hich 
relates her love tor a page named I 
Giiiscardo, and the secret, accidental j 
discovery of their guilt by her lather, 
Taucred", prince of Salerno, who af- 
terward upbraids her with her con- 
duct, and, finding her insensible to 
shame and reproof, sends her Guis- 
cardo’s heart in a golden cup, where- 
upon the princess drains a poisonous 
draught, after having poured it on 
her lover’s heart. 

No tale of Boccaxicio has so 
often translated and imitated as this. In 
English it is best known through the 

Sigismundaand Guiscardo ” of Dryden. 

The pale widow whom Captain Richani, in. 
his poetic rapture, compared to a Niobe m 
tears, to a Sinisimmda, to a weeping 
ra, was an omect the mo^t lovely a^ pathetic 
which his eyes had. ever beheld. ThacLerxiy. 

2. The heroine of Thomson’s trag- 
edy of “ Tancred and Sigisinunda,” 
the groundwork of which is the tale 
— founded on fact— of ‘'The Bale- 
ful Marriage ” (“Xe Mariac/e de Tera- 
ffennce^') in “Gil Bias.” 

Siguna (sze-goo'n5), or Sigyii (sze^- 
gin). {Senna. Myth.) The wife of Loki, 
celebrated for her constancy to him. 
She sits by him in the subterranean 
cavern where he is chained, and holds 
out a vase to catch the venom dropped 
bv the serpents which hang over him. 
TVlien she goes out to empty the ves- 
sel, the poison falls on his limbs, and 
his writhings cause earthquakes. 

Sigurd, (sze'^goord). The hero of an 
old Scandinavian saga or legend, the 
foundation of the celebrated German 
epic, the “ Nibelungen Lied.” He 
discovered Brynhild, a beautiful ruX 
Icyria., encased in complete armor, 
and lying in a death-like sleep, to 
which*, for some offense, she had been 
condemned by Odin. Sigurd awoke 
her by ripping up her corselet, fell in 
love with her, engaged on oath to 
marry her, and took his departure. 


He subsequently met with Gudrun, 
w’hom her mother caused him to 
marrj^ bv^ giving him a cliarmed po^ 
tion which made him torget Bryn- 
hild. This ill-starred union was the 
cause of unnumbered woes. Sigurd 
is the Icelandic or Old Norse form of 
Siegfried. See Sikgfkied^ 

Sikes. A ruffian in Dickens’s “Oh-, 
ver Twist.” 

Silence. A country justice, in the 
Second Part of Shakespeare’s “ King 
Henry lY.;” a man of untamable 
mirth -when he is tipsy, and of asi- 
nine dullness when he is abstinent. 

Tike Master Silence, he liad been merry 
twice and once in his time. Sir ir. Scott. 


Silent Sister. A name given to 
Trinity' College, Dublin, on account 
of the” little influence it exerts in pro- 
portion to its resources. 

Trinity College itself held its ground and 
grew wealthy only to deserve the name of the 
Silent Sister, while its great endowments 
served efifectuallv to indemnify it ugainst the 
necessity of conforming to the conditions un- 
der which alone its example could be useful 
to the whole nation. Golclurin Smith. 

Neither Oxford nor Cambridge, I am cer- 
tain, would blush to own my labors in this 
dep^tnent [classical criticism, and exegesis]; 
and vet I was an alumnus of her whom they 
used’to style the Silent Sister. Keightley, 


St-le'mis. [Gr. SeiATjvd?.] ( Or. 
Rtmi. Myth.) The foster-father, in- 
structor, and companion of Bacchus ; 
represented as a jovial old man, 'with 
a bald head, pug nose, and rubicund 
visage, and generally as intoxicated, 
and therefore ridingon an ass or sup- 
ported by satyrs. His fondness for 
sleep and music, and his lascivious- 
ness, are prominent traits in his char- 
acter. He is further described as a 
prophetic deity. 

The tile-beard of Jourdan is Hhaven off ; hia 
fat visage has got coppered, and studded with 
black carbuncles; the Si7enus-trunk is swollen 
with diink and high living. Carlyle. 

Sil'i-rist, TBe. Heniy Yaughan 
(1621-1695), a British poet of some 
note ; — so called because bom among 
the Silures, or people of South W ales. 

Sil-va'nus. {Rom. Myth.) A deity 
presiding over woods, forests, and 
fields. [W ritten also S y 1 v a n u s.] 


In shadier bower 

More sacred and sequestered, though bnt 
feigned. 

Pan or ^Ivanus never slept. Muton. 
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Silver Age. [Lat. Argeniea /Biers.] 
( Gr. (f R>m, Myih.) One of the four 
ages into which the history of man- 
kind was divided by the ancient po- 
ets. It was ruled over by Jupiter, 
and was marked by the change of 
the seasons, and the division and cul- 
tivation of lands. See Brazen Age 
and Golden Age. 

Silver-fork Sckool. A name which 
has been given to novelists of the 
Theodore Hook class ; that is, those 
■who attach great and undue impor- 
tance to the etiquette of the drawing- 
room, and the mere externals of so- 
cial intercourse- Among the more 
distinguished -yrriters of this class are 
reckoned Mrs. Trollope, Lady Bless- 
ington, and Sir Edward Bulwer Lyt- 
ton. 

Silverpen. A nom de jplume adopted 
by Eliza Meteyard (b. 1824}, an Eng- 
lish authoress' It was originally be- 
stowed upon her by Douglas Jefrold. 

Silver-tongued, Th.e. 1. An epithet 
applied to Joshua Sylvester (15C3- 
1618), the translator *of Du Bartas’s 
“Dmne Weeks and Works.” 

2- The same epithet has been ap- 
plied to William Bates (1625-1699), 
an eminent Puritan divine, reckoned 
the most polished writer, if not the 
best scholar, of the whole body of 
ministers who retired from the church 
in 1662, on the passage of the Act of 
Uniformity, and formed what is some- 
times called the “Dissenting Inter- 
est.” 

Sa'vi-t. The name of a lady beloved 
by Valentine, in Shakespeare’s “ Two 
Gentlemen of Verona,” 

Simple. A servant to Slender, in 
Shakespeare’s “ Merry Wives of 
Windsor.” 

Simple Simon. The snbj^t of a 
well-known popular tale of early and 
unknown authorship. 

Simple Simon’s mMortunes are 
such as are incidenc to ail the human rare, 
shioe they arose ‘ Ms wife Margery’s 
cruelty, which began the very morning 
after their marriage ; ’ and w© therefore 
do not know whether it is neee^^ry to 
seek for a Teutonic! or Northern original 
for this once popular book ” Qu. Rev. 


SIN 

Sind'bad tlie Sailor. A noted char- 
acter in the ” Arabian Nights’ Enter- 
tainments,” in ■which is related the 
story of his seven strange voyages and 
his wonderful adventures. [Written 
also, less correctly, S i u b a d.] 

On his first voyage, he disemMrked 
on what was supposed to be a small green 
island, but was in reality only a huge 
sea-monster, wMeh, when a fire was kin- 
dled on his back, in order to dress some 
food, dived under water, and left Sindbad 
and ills companions struggling for life in 
the midst of the ocean. Sindbad him- 
self escaped, but most of the others were 
drowned. On the second voyage, he 
landed on an Island to procure water, 
strayed from his companions, fell asleep, 
was given up as lo.st, and left to perish. 
IHscovering a monstrous bird, called a 
roc, or rukh. sitting on its egg, he tied 
Mmself to one of its legs, and was carried 
the next day to the main land, and de- 
posited in a valley strewn with diamonds, 
but unluckily shut in on every side by 
lofty and precipitous mountains. From 
this awkward situation he extricated 
Mmself by a stratagem similar to that 
by which he had escaped jfrom the island. 
On the third voyage, he fell among gigan- 
tic hairy .savages, with whom he had an 
adventure precisely like that of Ulysses in 
the land of the Cyclops. (See Poltphe- 
Mtrs.) On his fourth voyage, he suffered 
sMpwreck on the coast of a country of 
which the king took him into fiivor, but 
compelled Mm, though he had a wife 
firing in Bagdad, to many a lady of the 
court. Upon the dmth of this lady, he 
was buri^ alive ■with her in a deep pit, 
according to an irreversible custom of the 
country, bat was fortunate enough to 
discover a long passage which led to an 
opening on the sea-shore, whence he 
caped h) his own land. On his fifth voy- 
age, he fell into the power of the Old Man 
of the Sea. (See Old Man op the Sea.) 
On the rixth voyage, his ship got into a 
rapid current, which, aided by a strong 
wind blowing ever directly toward the 
shore, carried her to the foot of an in- 
accessible mountain, where she went to 
pieces. Sindbad, having snrrived his 
comrades, made a raft, committed Mm- 
self to a river of fresh water running out 
of the sea into a great cavern at the base 
of the mountain, floated for some days 
in perfect darknes®. and when he at last 
came out into the light, found himself 
in the Mand of Ceylon. tJndismaj-ed by 
so many misfortunes, he made a seventh 
voyage, was attecked by corsairs, sold 
into slavery, and employed in shooting 
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elepbants firom a tree. After a time, he 
■was attacked by a troop of taese auimals, 
•was caugiit, and earned to a hill -side 
completely covered with, tusks and boues 
of elep Hants, and then suffered to depart 
tinbarmed. For commumcating thi^ dis- 
covery to his master he received his free- 
dom, and vvas sent home to Bagdad, 
loaded with riches. 

This is the first George, — first triumph of 
the Constitutional Principle, which has since 

g one to such sublime heights among us,— 
eights which we at last begin to !snat>ect 
might he depths, leading down, all men now 
ask, W hitherwards? A much admired in- 
vention in its time, that of letting go the rud- 
der, or betting a wooden figure expensively 
dressed to take charge of it, and discerning 
that the bhip would sail of itself so much more 
easily, which it will, if a peculiarly good sea- 
boat, in certain kinds of sea— for a time, till 
the Simlbad ‘ Magnetic Mountains ” begin to 
be felt pulling, or the circles of Chaiybdis get 
you in -their sweep, and them what an inven- 
tion it was! CaetyU. 

Singing Tree. See Parizade. 

Single-speech. Ham^il-tSn. A by- 
name given to 'William Gerard Ham- 
ilton ( 1729 - 1796 ), an English states- 
man. 

j^i=* “ It -was on this night [November 
IS, 1775] that Gerard Hamilton delivered 
that siTi^le speech from which his nick- 
name "was derived. His eloquence threw 
into the shade every orator except Pitt, 
who declaimed against the subsidies for 
an hour and a half -with, extraordinary 
energy and effect.’^ Macaulay. 

‘‘The preceding generation had 
greatly esteemed the man called ‘ Single- 
speech Hamilton ; ’ not at all for the 
speech (which, though good, very few 
pwple had read), but entirely for the 
supposed fhet that he had exhausted 
himself in that one speech, and had be- 
come physically incapable of making a 
second : so that afterward, when he real- 
ly did make a second, every body was in- 
credulous ; until, the thing being past 
denial, naturally the world was disgusted, 
and most people dropped his acquaint- 
ance.” Be Quincey. 

Singiil^ Doctor. [Lat. Doctor Sin- 
flulans.] A title given to William 
Occam (or Ockham), an English nom- 
inalistic philosopher of the latter part 
of the thirteenth and beginning of the 
fourteenth centuries, distinguished for 
his trenchant logic- He was the great- 
est of the later schoolmen. His phi- 
losophy rested to a considerable de- 
gree upon a famous principle called 
from him “ Occam’s razor ; ” namely. 


“ Enfin non suni multiplicanda;" Enti- 
ties — thar is, real existences repre- 
senting general idea.'^, or the terms 
used to denote the genera and species 
of things — are not to be unnecessa- 
rily multiplied. 

Si'nbn. [Gr. StVtuv.] { Or. cf Rom. 
Myth.) A crafty’’ Greek, who induced 
the Trojans to take into their city the 
iaial Wooden Horse, which was lilled 
with armed enemies. See Wooden 
Horse. 

Sin'tram. The hero of a German ro- 
mance written by Baron La Motte 
Fouqu^, entitled ‘‘ Sintram and his 
Companions,” — a tale of the old life 
of inediseval Europe, suggested to the 
author by Albert Hiirer’s engraving 
of the Knight, Death, and featan. 

Si'reng (9). [Lat. Sirenes.^ Gr. 2et- 
pfyvev.j {Gr. cf Rom. ^fyth.) Three 
sister sea-nymphs, Avho usually re- 
sided on a*^ small island near "Cape 
Peiorus, in Sicily, and, by their me- 
lodious singing, enticed ashore those 
who -svere sailing by, and then killed 
them. Later writers represent them 
as presiding over the music of the 
spheres. Their names are usually 
given as Parthenope, Ligeia, and 
Leucothea. 

Sir Oracle. See Oracle, Sir. 

Sister Anne. A sister of Fatima, 
the seventh and last of the wives of 
Blue-beard. This unfortunate lady 
having been condemned to death by 
her husband, obtained the favor of a 
brief delay; and her sister Anne as- 
cended the highest tower of the castle 
to watch for her brothers, who were 
expected about that time to make 
them a visit, and who, happily amv- 
ing at the last moment, rescued their 
sister, and put Blue-beard to death. 
See Blue-beard. 

If Painting be Poetry’s sistea*, she can only 
be a Sister Anne, who "will see nothing but a 
flock of sheep, while the other bodies forth a 
troop of horsemen with drawn sabers and 
white-plumed helmets. Hare. 

Ah ! why -was there no clairvoyant Sister 
Anne to cry that she saw “ somebody com- 
ing,” — to teU the desolate girl, staring from 
her -window into the unfriendly night, that 
succor was afoot! Theo. Winihrop, 

Sis'^-plLTis. [Gr. 2t<n/<^>oc.l {Gr. cf 
Rjm. Mylk.) A son of JEolus, and 
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Imsband of Merope, famous for his 
fraud and avarice. He was pun- 
ished in the lower world for his 
wickedness by having to roll up-hill 
a large stone* which, as soon as he 
A ‘ad reached the top, always rolled 
down again. 

With, mauv a weary step, and. many a groan, 
I’p the high hill he heaves a huge i oiind ^-tone; 
The huge round fcione, returning with a 
bound. 

Thunders impetuous down, and smokes 
along the ground. J^ope's JJomer. 

Siva (se^v|). [Sansk. Cim^ happiness, 
final bliss.] {Hindu Myth.) The 
supreme being, in the character of 
the avenger or destroyer; the third 
person in the Trimurti, or trinity, of 
the V edas. 

Siward (seaward). Earl of Northum- 
berland, and general of the English 
forces, in Shakespeare’s tragedy of 
‘‘ Macbeth.” 

Sixteen-string Jack. A nickname 
popularly given to John Ihinii, a 
noted English highwayman, who, 
after having been several times tried 
and acquitted, was at last hanged 
at Tyburn on the JOth of November, 
1774*. He was remarkable for foppery 
in his dress, and particularly for 
^wearing breeches with eight ^ngs 
at each knee. 

BmtceU. “ Does not Grav's i>oefary, dr, 
tower above the common mark?” 

Johnson. “ Yes, slrj but we must attend to 
the difference between what men in general 
cannot do if they would, and what every man 
may do if he would. Siri^n- string Jack 
towered above the common mark.” 

BomceWs Ufe of Johnson. 

Skeggs, Miss Carolina Wilhel- 
mina Amelia*. A character in Gold- 
smith’s Vicar of Wakefield; ” a false 
retender to gentility, who boasts of 
er aristocratic connections and ac- 
quaintance, and prides herself upon 
her taste for Shakespeare and love of 
musical glasses, but who turns out to 
he no better than she should be. 

Skidbladnir (skid'bltd'nef). [Old 
Norse a thin plank, and 5^, a 
leaf.] {Scand. Myfk.) Tbenameof 
a ship, made by the dwarfs and given 
to Frey. It was so capacious that it 
would* hold all the gods, with their 
weapons and armor, and, when the 
sails were set, it always had a fair 
wind. When not required for naviga- 


tion, it could he folded up like a piece 

I of cloth. 

j Skim^ming-tbn. A word of unknown 
origin, but sufjposed to be the name 
of some notorious scold of the olden 
time. [ W ritten also Skimmerton 
and S kimi try.] 

The word is used only in the 
phrase, “ To ride Skimmington,-' or “To 
ride the Skimmington,’’'' employed to de- 
scribe a species of mock rriunsphal pro- 
cession in honor of a man who had been 
beaten by his wife. It consisted of a cav- 
alcade in which the man (or, according 
to old authorities cited by Jfaxes, the 
man’s next neighbor} rode tkchind a 
woman, with his face to the horse's tail, 
holding a distaff in his hand, at which he 
seemed to work, the woman all the while 
beating him with a ladle, and those who 
accompanied them making hideous noises 
with fr3ing-paiis, buIlV-horns, marrow- 
bones, clivers, and the like. “ As the 
procession passed on,” sa\s Sir Walter 
Scott, “those who attended it in an 
official capacity were wont to sweep the 
threshold of the houses in which fame 
affirmed the mistresses to exerci.>-e para- 
mount authority, which was given and 
received as a hint that their inmates 
might, in their turn, be made the sub- 
ject of a similar ovation.” 

Skim'pole, Har'6ld. A character in 
Dickens’s ‘‘ Bleak House; ” a plausi- 
ble, mild-mannered sponger upon his 
friends; said to have been suggested 
by some of the more prominent traits 
in the character of Leigh Hunt, 
though not intended as a portrait of 
him. 

From Paris, he wrote to his “ dear Lydk,'* 
one of those warm, afifectionate letters which 
are delightful to read, and which, it is ap- 
parent, no one with a particle c£ the Earmi 
Skimpole leaven in his frame could hcve 
written. Fercg Fitzgerald. 

Slaw'ken-ber'^-Tis, HE'fen. The 
name of an imaginary author, — dis- 
tinguished hy the length of his nose, 
— who is quoted and referred to in 
Sterne’s Life and Opinions of Tris- 
tram Shandy, Gent.,” as a great au- 
thority on all learning connected with 
the subject of noses. A quaint and 
singular tale — professedly extracted 
from his writings — about a man 
with an enormously long nose is in- 
troduced into the work by way of 
episode. 

No nose can be justly amputated by the 
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ptiWic, not even the nose of Slaickenhergiita 
himself. Cturli/le. 

dlay-good, G-iant. See Giant Slat- 
good* 

Sleek, Amiaadab. A character in 
the comedy of The Serious Family,” 
by Morris Barnett, 

wieeping Beauty in the Wood. 
[Fr. La Belle mi Bois doniimU^ Ger. 
Lonfir6schen.'[ The heroine of a 
celebrated nursery tale, written in 
French by Charles Perrault, which 
relates how a princess w*as shut up 
by fairy enchantment, to sleep a 
hundred years in a castle, around 
which sprang up a dense, impenetra- 
ble wood, and how, at the expiration 
of the appointed time, she was deliv- 
ered from her imprisonment and her 
trance by a gallant young prince, be- 
fore whom the forest opened itself to 
atibrd him passage. 

4^ Grimm derives this popular and 
widely diffused tale from the old North- 
ern mythology, and finds its prototype in 
the sleeping Brynhild, and her awaken- 
ing and deliverance by Sigurd. Dunlop 
thinks it was suggest^ by the story of 
Epimenides, the Cretan poet, who, when 
a boy, is said to have been sent out by 
his father to fetch a sheep, and, seeking 
shelter firom the mid-da,y sun, went into 
a cave. He there fell into a sleep in 
which he remained for fifty-seven years. 
On waking, he sought for the sheep, not 
knowing how long he had been sleeping, 
and was astonished to find every thing 
around biwi altered. When, he returned 
home, be found to his gresit amazement, 
that his younger brother had in the 
mean time grown an old man. tJhland ' 
anti Tennyson have given metrical versions 
of the story of the Sleeping Beauty. See 
Epemenides and Sigubd. 

Irlke the prince in the nursery tale, he 
[Alfieri] sought and found the Sleeping Heauty 
within the recesses which, had so long con- 
cealed her from mankind. Macaulay. 

These precincts of fClein-Schnellendorf . . . 
ate silent, vacant, yet comfortably furnished. 
Eke Sleeping Beauiy's castle. Carlyle. 

Hleipnir (szllp'^nef). {Scand. Myth.) 
The name of Odin’s horse, the noblest 
of his race, who carries his master over 
land and sea. He is of a gray color, 
has eight legs, and typifies the wind, 
which blows from eight principal 
points. [ W ritten also Sleipner.] 

Slender. A character in Shakespeare’s 
Merry Wives of Windsor.” 


“ In this play the English gentle- 
mau, in age and youth, is brought upon 
the .'5tage, slightly caricatured in Shallow, 
and far more so in Slender. The hitter, 
indeed, is a perfect satire, and, 1 think, 
was so inteudeJ, on the brilliant youth 
of the provinces, such as we may believe 
it to have been before the introduction of 
newspapers and turnpike roads; awkward 
and boobyish among civil people, but at 
home in rude sports, and proud of ex- 
ploits at which the town would laugh, 
yet, perhaps, with more courage and 
good-nature than the laughers.” Hal- 
lam. “ Slender and Sir Andrew Ague- 
cheek are fools, troubled with an uneasy 
consciousness of their folly, which, in the 
latter, produces a most edifying meek- 
ness and docEity, and, in the former, 
awkwardness, obstinacy, and confusion.” 

l^lacaiday. 

By my faith, Dick, thou hast fallen into 
poor Slender's blunder: missed Anne Page, 
and brought us a great lubberly postma-ster’s 
boy. Sir W. Scott. 

Slick, Sam. The title and hero of va- 
rious humorous narratives, illustrat- 
ing and exaggerating the peculiarities 
of the New-England character and 
dialect, written by Judge Thomas 
Chandler Haliburton (d- 1865), a na- 
tive of Nova Scotia. Sam Slick is 
represented as a Yankee clock-maker 
and peddler, full of quaint drollery, 
unsophisticated wit, knowledge of hu- 
man nature, and aptitude in the use 
of what he calls “ soft sawder.” 

Slipslop, Mrs, One of the leading 
female characters in Fielding’s novel 
of “Joseph Andrews;” a woman of 
frail morals. 

Slop, Doctor. See Doctoe Slop. 

SloughL of Despond. In Bunyan’s 
“Pilgrim’s Progress,*’ a deep* bog 
into which Christian falls, and from 
which Help extricates him. 

“ The name of the slough wa.s De- 
spond. Here, therefore, they wallowed 
for a time ; and Christian, becanse of the 
burden that was on his back, began to 
sink into the mire. This miry slough is 
such a place as cannot be mended ; it is 
the descent whither the scum and filth 
that attends conviction for sin doth con- 
tinually run, and therefore it is csalled 
the Slough of Despond ; for sitill, as the 
sinner is awakened about his lost condi- 
tion, there arise in his soul many fears, 
and doubts and discouraging apprehen- 
sions, which all of them get together, and 
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atttle in this place, and this is the reason 
of tue badness of this ground/* Bunyan. 

Every thing retrograded with him towards 
the verge of the miry Slough of JJtspotui^ 
which yawns for imsolvent debtors. 

Str fV. Scott. 

Sly, Christopher. A tinker, in the 
“ Induction ” to Shakespeare’s Tam- 
ing of the Shrew.’’ 

It was a good commonty, as Christopher 
Sly says ; nor were we sony when it was 
done. ITiackeray. 

Enough, his p<wr Eminence [Cardinal 
Louis oe Rohan] sits in the fittest place, in 
the fittest mood: a newly awakened Christo- 
%jh£r Sly: and with his ‘‘small ale” too be- 
side them. Carlyle. 

SmaU-back. A cant name in Scot- 
land for Death, usually delineated as 
a skeleton. 

Men have queer fancies when old Small- 
back is gripping them; but SmcUl-back must 
lead down the dance with us all in our time. 

Sir W. ^ott. 

Small-beer Poet. A nickname ^ven 
by Cobbett to William Thomas Fitz- 
gerald (1759-1829), a poetaster, satir- 
ized by Lord Byron in his “ English 
Bards "and Sco"tch Reviewers.” and 
parodied by Horace Smith in the 

Rejected Addresses.” 

Small-endians. See Big-ekdiaijs, 
The. 

Smec-tym'nu-us. The title of a 
celebrated pamphlet containing an 
attack upon episcopacy, published in 
1641. This work was written by five 
Presbyterian divines, and the title 
was formed from the initial letters of 
their names, — iStephen J/arshall, 
/fdmund Calamy. ^omas Foung, 
3/arthew iVewcomen, and TFiiliam 
^piirstow. [Written also, but im- 
properiy , Smectymnus-] 

Smel-fuiL^gns. A name given by 
Sterne to Smollett, who, in 17fi6, pul)- 
lished a volume of “Travels thmngh 
France and Italy,” filled with illib- 
eral and splenetic observations upon 
the institutions and cu-stoms of the 
countries he visited. “The chroni- 
cle of his journey,'” says Fitzgerald, 
“from the first day to the last, is 
literally one prolonged snarl.” The 
nickname — the composition of which 
is obvious — became exceedingly pop- 
ular in England, much to the annoy- 
ance of Smollett. It is sometimes, 
though, rarely, used in a general way 


to designate an ill-tempered antiqua- 
ry, or a mousing and inappreciative 
iiiistoriaii- 

The lamented Srnelfmgm traveled fflronj 
Boulc^e to Paris, from Paris to Rome, and 
so on; but he set out witli the spleen and 
jaundice, and every object he p4.'shed by was 
discolored or distorted- He wrote an account 
of them, but ’t was nothing but the account 
of Ms miserable feelings. 

Sterne, Seniimenial Jcnimey. 

Smelfmgm, denouncing the torpid vacuity 
of Voltaire’s bifigraphers, says he never met 
with one Frenchman, even of the literary 
classes, who could tell him whence this name 
Voltaire originated. Carlyte,. 

Smike. A broken-spirited proiigeof 
Nicholas Nickleby, in Diekens'’s novel 
of that name. 

Smith, Wayland. See Waylaj?d 
Smith. 

Smoky City. A name sometimes 
given to Pittsburg, an important 
manufacturing city of Pennsylvania. 
The use of bituminous coal occasions 
dense volumes of smoke to fill the air 
in and around the place, soiling the 
garments of passengers, and ^ving 
the buildings a dark and sooty ap- 
pearance. 

Smol'kin, or Smnirkin. The name 
of a fiend or evil spirit mentioned in 
Shakespeare’s “ King Lear,” a. iii., 
sc. 4. See Flibbertigibbet, 1. 

Snao’e. A sheriff’s officer, in the 
Second Part of Shakespeare’s “ King 
Henry IV.” 

Sneak, Jerry. The name of a hen- 
pecked pin-maker, a noted character 
m Foote’s farce, “The Mayor of 
Garratt.” 

Fmm Ludfbr to Jerr^ Smdk there ia not an 
aspect of evil, imperfection, and littlenwa 
which can elade me light of humor or the 
lightning of wit. B. B. Wkipfle. 

If, in the logic of character, lafo or Jerry 
Smuak be the premise^, it is impossible to find 
Bacon in the «mnclaak>n. Atlamtie McmthJy. 

Sneer. A carping character in Sheri- 
dan’s “ Critic.” with just wit enough 
to make him mischievous- 

SneerweU, Lady. A character in 
Sheridan’s “ School for Scandal,” 
given to gossip and slander. 

Snod'grtss, Atigtis1fiis(2l. One of 
the Pickwick Club, in Dickens’s nov- 
el, “The Pickwick Papers;” a sort 
of poetic nonentity. 
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Snout. A tinker, in Shakespeare's 
“ Midsuminer-iSight’s Dream.” 

Srnig. A joiner, in Shakespeare's 

Midsummer - Night's Dream,” who 
takes part in the '■'* Interlude.” j 

The jest is as flat atid dull as that of Snug I 
the joiner, -when he acts the lion barefaced. 

5u- W. Scott. 

Sofironia (so-fro^ne-a). A young 
Christian of Jerusalem, who is the 
heroine of one of the most touching 
episodes in Tasso’s ‘‘Jerusalem De- 
livered.” 

jg®®* *■* The Mahommedan king of Jeru- 
salem [Aladin], at the instigation of Is- 
meus, a magician, deprives a Chrishan 
church of its image of the Virgin, and 
sets it up in a masque, under a spell of 
enchantment, as a palladium against the 
Crnaadera. The image is stolen in the 
night ; and the king, nnahle to discover 
who has taken it, orders a massacre of 
the Christian portion of his subjects, 
which is preveiited by Sofronia's ac- 
cusing herself of the offense. Her lover. 
Olindo, finding her sentenced to the 
stake in consequence, disputes with her 
the right of martyrdom. He is con- 
demned to suffer with her. The Amazon 
Clorinda, who has come to fight on the 
side of Aladin, obtains their pardon in 
acknowledgment of her services; and 
Sofironla, who had not loved Olindo be- 
fore, now returns his passion, and goes 
with him from the stake to the marriage- 
altar.” Leigh. Hunt. 

Sol. [Lat., the sun.] {Rom, Myth.) 
A surname of Apollo. See Apollo- 

Solar City. See City of the Sun. 

Soldiers’ Friend. A surname popu- 
larly given itt England to Frederick, 
Duke of York (176^1827), the second 
son of George III., and commander 
of the British troops in the Low- 
Countries at the period of the French 
Revolution. It was through his exer- 
tions that the system of favoritism 
was abolished, and political opinions 
were no longer made a ground of 
preferment. In 1814, he was publicly 
thanked by parliament for his excel- 
lent administration of the army. 

Solemn Doctor. [Lat. Doctor Solem- 
«M.] An honorary appellation given 
by the Sorbonne to Heniy Goethals 
(1227-1^3), a eminent ‘schoolman 
who was a member of that famous 
theological faculty. 


Solemn Deagne and Covenant. 

{Eny. ^ Scot. ITist.) A bond of 
union adopted by the Scottish parlia- 
ment in 1638, and by the English, 
parliament in 1643. Its main object 
and specific obligation was support 
of the Church of Scotland, and extir- 
pation of popery and prelacy. Charles 
II. subscribed to the covenant on his 
coronation, in 1651 ; but, at the Resto- 
ration, it was declared null by act of 
parliament, and was burned' by the 
common hangman. 

Solid Doctor. A title conferred upon 
Richard Middleton (d. 1304), an Eng- 
lish theologian of the order of the 
Cordeliers; — so called fi-om his ex- 
tensive learning. See Profound 
Doctor, 2. 

So-li'nus. Duke of Ephesus, in 
Shakespeare’s “ Comedy of Errors.” 

Solomon, of England. 1. An ap- 
pellation bestowed upon Henry TIL 
(1457-1509), first of the Tudor kings 
of England, whose reign, conducted 
upon pacific principles, was, upon the 
whole, beneficial to his country, and 
gave an opportunity for the nation to 
flourish by the development of its in- 
ternal resources. 

2. The same title has been satir- 
ically awarded to James I. (1566- 
1625}, on account of his pedantr}*^ and 
puerility- Buchanan, his instructor, 
said that he “made him a pedant 
because he could make nothing else 
of him.” Sully aptly termed him 
“the wisest fool in ‘Christendom.” 

He was, indeed,” says Macaulay, 
“made up of two men, a witty, well- 
read scholar, who wrote, disputed, and 
harangued, and a nervous, driveling 
idiot, who acted.” 

Solomon of France. 1. An ap- 
pellation conferred upon Charles V. 
(1336-1380), king of France. He 
was also called “ The Wise.” 

2. A title bestowed upon Louis 
IX., or St. Louis (1215-1270), who 
summoned to his council the most 
able and virtuous men of his king- 
dom, put an end to many ecclesias- 
tical abuses, and was always intent 
upon promoting the happiness of his 
subjects. 
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Som'ntis. [Lat.] ( Gj\ <f Rom. Myth.) 
A deified personification of sleep; de- 
scribed as the son of Nox and Ere- 
bns- 

Son of Uod- A title in common nse 
among the Jews in the time of our 
Saviour as a designation of the ex- 
ected Messiah. It was assumed by 
esus, as expressing the peculiar and 
intimate relationship betw'een himself 
and the Father. See Matt. iii. 17. 

Son of Man. A designation of him- 
self made use of by our Lord, who 
was, ‘‘according to the flesh,” the 
son of the Virgin Marv% and the re- 
puted son of Joseph/ her husband, 
and through them both “ of the seed 
of David.” But commentators are 
far from being agreed as to the pre- 
cise import of the term. 

Son of the Last Man. A name 
commonly given, in the time of the 
English ’Commoii'wealth, to Charles 
11., whose father, Charles I., was 
popularlv called the ‘‘ Last Man.” 
The designation is applied to Charles 
11. in a parliamentary ofter of reward 
for his apprehension. See Last 
Man- 

Sons of TTiimder. See Boaxerges. 

Bordello (sof-delJo, 102). A celebrat- 
ed Provencal poet whom Dante and 
Virgil meet in Purgatorv', sitting 
alone, with a noble haughtiness of 
aspect, and eying them like a lion on 
the watch. 'On finding that Virgil 
is his countryman, he springs forward 
to embrace liim with the utmost joy, 
and accompanies him part -way on 
his jouniey. Browning has useA the 
name as the title of a poem contain- 
ing an account of Sordello's progress 
in experience and education till he 
reaches the stature, name, and fame 
of p<^t. He chooses him as in some 
sort an ideal man, who is identified 
with the cause of liberty and hu- 
man progress, and exeinplifies the 
highest and best results of human 
culture. See Farixata. 

(so^sh!-a, 23). A servant of 
Amphitnmn, or Ampliitruo, in Plau- 
tus’s play of this name. Mercuiy, 
availing himself of his power to as- 


sume disguises at pleasure, figures 
in the play as the double of Sosia, 
who 1 .“, in con^equence. led to doubt 
his own identity. Hence, by an ex- 
tension of the term, the name is given 
to any person who closely re'-eiiibles 
another. Moliere and Dry den liavm 
b<»th adapted the “ Ampliitruo ” of 
Plautus to the modem stage. 

My right honorable father, sending for this 
other Soma . . . from France, in.'-isteil, in the 
fece of propriety, that he should res-ide in his 
house, and share, in all respects, in the op- 
portunities of education by which the real 
iSosto: . . . hath pronted in such uncammon 
dej^ree. Sir IF. Scott. 

Again the booh is brought, and in the line 
just above that in which he is about to print 
his second name (his rcs^cript), his first name 
(scarce diy) looks out upon him like another 
Sosia. or as if a man should suddenly en- 
counter Ms own duplicate. Charles Juamb. 

So'si-i (so^shi- 1 , 23). The name of two 
brothers, famous booksellers at Rome 
in the time of Horace. 

Sotenvfille, M. de {mos^e-o' du so''- 
t6“'vel', 43, 62). [That is, Fool m the 
city.] A pompous, stolid, provincial 
French noble of the seventeenth cen- 
turv% who figures in Moli^re’s comedy 
of ^ George Dandin,” and who ag- 
gravates his intrinsic insignificance 
and vacuity by aping the manners 
of the court m^ksse. See Daxdin, 
George- 

South., Esquire. A name given to 
the Archduke Charles of Austria, in 
ArbuthnoFs humorous “History of 
John Bull.” 

South. Britain. A p^ular designa- 
tion of England and AVales, or all that 
part of the island of Great Britain 
lying south of Scotland, which, is 
often called North Britain- 

South Sea. The name originally given, 
and still sometimes applied, to the 
Pacific Ocean, which was discovered 
in 1513 by Vasco Nuflez de Balboa, 
the Spanish governor of Darien- 
Crossing the isthmus on an exploring 
expedition, he arrived, on the ^th of 
September, at a mountain, from the 
summit of which, hmlang souths he 
beheld the boundless expanse of the 
ocean stretched out l>efore him, while 
the northern portion was shut out 
frcrni bis view. He named it, there- 
fore, Mfir del Snr^ or the South Sea. 
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Soutli-Sea Bubble. A name popu- 
larly applied to a stupendous stock- 
jobbing scheme, in England, in 1720, 
characterized as '•* the most enormous 
fabric of national delnsion ever raised 
amongst an industrious and prudent 
people.” The tSouth-Sea Company, 
a trading corporation, having ex- 
clusive privileges, offered to buy up 
tihe government annuities, with a 
view to the reduction of the public 
debt- The proj^sal was accepted; 
great numbers of people hastened to 
invest in the stock of the compa- 
ny, which rose to an extraordinary 
premium, when, on the 29th of Sep- 
tember, this greatest of bubbles burst. 
Merchants, lawyers, clergymen, phy- 
sicians, passed from their dreams of 
fabulous wealth, and from their wont- 
ed comforts, into penury. “ Some 
died of broken hearts ; ' others re- 
moved to remote parts of the world, 
and never returned-” 

Spanish. Bra'tos. A surname con- 
ferred upon Alphonso Perez de Guz- 
man (1258-1320), a distinguished 
general of Spain. It is related, that, 
on one occasion, while besieged with- 
in the walls of a town, he wa< threat- 
ened by the enemy with the death 
of his son, who had been taken pris- 
oner, unless he would surrender the 
place ; to which he replied by throw- 
ing a dagger over the walls, and re- 
fusing to surrender. This incident has 
been dramatized by Lope de Vega. 

Spanish En'ni-us. A title given to 
Juan de Mena (1412-1456), who owes 
his chief fame to his having been the 
first who introduced into Castilian 
vei^e some of the refinements of 
Italian taste. 

Spanish Fury. (Elst) A name given 
to the attack upon Antwerp by the 
Spaniards, Nov. 4, 1576, which re- 
sulted in the pillage and burning of 
the place, and a great massacre of 
the inhabitants. 

Spanish Jack. A noted felon exe- 
cuted at Maidstone (Eng-), April 18, 
1756, for stealing. He was bom at 
AJicant in Spain, and his real name 
was Bli Gonzales. He afterwards 
went to England, where he had eon- 


SPE 

nections, who induced him to change 
his name to John Symmonds. 

Spanish Main. A name popularly 
given, by the early English voyagers 
and the English colonists of the West 
India Islands, to the coast along the 
north part of South America, rrom 
the Mosquito territory to the Leeward 
Islands. The term is olten errone- 
ously thought to apply to the Carib- 
bean Sea, — a double mistake, for the 
word main is not used, in this phrase, 
as seems to have been supposed, in 
the sense of main ocenn^ bui of main 
land; and besides, the Caribbean Sea, 
though commonly regarded as a por- 
tion of the Atlantic, is not, properly 
speaking, a part of the main ocean^ 
having almost the character of an 
inland sea. 

A parrot, from the Spanish Main, 

Full young and early caged came o’er, 
With bright wings, to the bleak domain 
Of Mulla’s shore. Campbell, 

jg®"* In the following citations, the 
name is incorrectly used : — 

Then up and spake an old sailor, 

Had sailed the Spanish Main, 

“I pray thee put into yonder port. 

For I fear the hurricane.” LongfeUovt. 
Under which diabolical ensign he was car- 
rying me and little Em’ly to the Spanish Main 
to be drowned. JDickem, 

Spanish. Molidre (mode-§r'). A name 
given to Leandro Fernandez Moratin 
(1760-1828), a Spanish dramatic poet, 
who took Mol i ere for his model. 

Spasmodic School. A name which 
has been given in ridicule to certain 
popular authors of the present day, 
whose productions are, in a greater 
or less degree, distinguished by an 
overstrained and unnatural style, and 
abound, more or less, in extravagant 
and forced conceits. In this school 
are commonly included Carlyle, Gil- 
fillan, Bailey (the author of ‘‘Fes- 
tus”), and "Alexamler Smith; and 
these writers have been cleverly sat- 
irized in “’Finnilian, a i^pasmodic 
Tragedy,” by I^rofossor William Ed- 
monstoune iiytoun. 

Specter of the Brock'en. [Ger. 

Brockengtspcnsf] A singular colos- 
sal apparition seen in the clouds, at 
certain times of the day, bv those 
who ascend the Brocken, or Blocks- 
berg, the highest mountain of the 
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Hartz range, in Prussian Saxony, r 
This remarkable optical phenomenon 
— which was formerly regarded with 
superstitious admiration and awe — j 
is merely a gigantic projection of the | 
observer’s shadow upon misty clouds | 
opposite to the rising or the’ setting j 
sun. ! 

Speed. A clownish servant of V alen- | 
tine, and an inveterate punster, in 
Shakespeare’s Two Gentlemen of 
Verona.” 

Spens, Sir Patrick (spenss). The 
hero of a famous old Scottish ballad, 
represented as having been sent in 
the winter time, by the king of Scot- 
land, on a mission to Norway, and 
as having been lost, with his whole 
crew, in mid-ocean, on the homew-ard 
voyage. 

“ The -name of Sir Patrick Specs 
is not mentioned in history; but I am 
able to state that tradition has preserved 
it. In the little island of Papa Stronsay, 
one of the Orcadian pnup, lying over 
against Norway, there is a large grave, or 
tumnlus^ which has been known to the 
inhabitants, from time immemorial, as 
‘ the grave of Sir Patrick Spensf . . . The 
people know nothing beyond the tradi- 
tional appellation of the spot, and they 
have no legend to tell. Spens is a Scot- 
tish, not a Scandinavian, name. Is it, 
then, a forced conjecture, that the ship- 
wreck took place off the iron-bound coast 
of the northern islands, which did not 
then belong to the crown of Scotland?” 

Aytoun. 

SpMnx. [Gr. C^* # 

M^hJ) A monster described as hav- 
ing a human head and the body of a 
lion, and sometimes as having wings 
also. It used to propose the follow- 
ing riddle to travelers, and tear in 
pieces those who could not solve it: 

What is that which has one voice, 
and at first four feet, then two feet, 
and at last three feet, and when it i 
has most is weakest?” CEdipus ex- 
plained the enigma by saying that it 
was man, who, when an infant, creeps 
on all fours, when a man, g<^s on 
two feet, and, when old, uses a staff, 
a third foot ; and the Sphinx there- 
upon destroyed herself. 

BpxdT-reen'. An imaginary ship 
sometimes mentioned by sailors. 


Spo'ms (9). A name under which 
Tope satirizes John, Lord Hervey, in 
the Prologue to the batires.” See 
Lord Fanny. 

I.et S}>orm tremble. — W hat I that thing of 

Bilk? 

Siforuis, that mere white curd of asses’ milk? 
Satire or sense, alas I can N>«:>r?isfee]? 

Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel? J*ope. 

Squab, Poet. See Poet Squab. 

Square, Mr. The name of a phi- 
losopher ” in Fielding’s novel The 
History of Tom Jones, a Foundling.” 

Squeers. An ignorant, brutal, avari- 
cious Yorkshire pedagogue, in Dick- 
ens’s novel of Nicholas Nickleby.” 
See Dotheeoys Hall.. 

Squintum, Doctor. See Doctor 
Squintum. 

Squire of Dames. A personage in- 
troduced by Spenser in the Faeiy 
Queen” (lik. ill., canto vii., stanza 
51, et seg.), and whose curious adven- 
tures are there recorded. The term 
is often used to express a person de- 
voted to the fair sex. 

My honest Squire of Dames^ I see 
Thou art of her privy council. Massinger, 
And he, the wandering Spiirv cif Dames, 
Forgot bis ColumbeUaTs claims. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Squire Western- See Western, 
Squire. 

Squob, Poet. See Poet Squab. 

StagT-rtte. [Gr. ‘O Srayeipirp?, Lat. 
Siaghites.l A surname gven to 
Aristotle {B. c. 384-332), from Sta- 
gira in Macedonia, the place of his 
birth. [Often improperly written 
S tagy rite-] 

See physic beg the Stagirite's defeoBej 
See metaphysic call for aid on sense. Pape, 
Plato’s lore sublime. 

And all the wisdom of the Stagirite 
Enricl^ and beautiiied Ms studious mind. 

Wmiismyrth. 

Stapli'y-lS. One of the drnmtiiisper- 
muB in Plautus’s “ Aulularia.” 

Starvation Dun-das'. Henry Dnn- 
das, the first Lord Melville; — so 
called from haxring first introduced 
the word st'^rvaiim into the English 
language, in a speech in parliament, 
in 1T75, on an American debate. 

Starveling- A tailor in Shakespeare’s 
** Midsummer-Night’s Dream.” 
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Stf->i3'rifc (9). The heroine of La Cal- i 
prenede’s romance of “ Cassandra.” i 
She was the daughter of Darius, and { 
the most perfect workmanship of the 
gods- Oroondates became enamored 
of her, and, after many adventures, 
succeeded in obtaining her hand. 

S- T. C. The initials of Samuel Taylor . 
Coleridge (1772-18-34), the celebrated 
English poet and philosopher. He 
is sometimes designated by them in- 
stead of his name. 

Stee'nie. A nickname for Stephen^ 
given by James I. to Ceorge Villiers, 
Duke of Buckingham, in allusion to 
his tine face. “• And it was,” savs 
Heanie, “ a veiy singular compli- 
ment to the splendor of his beaut}’-, 
ha\ing reference to Acts vi. 15, where 
it is said of St. Stephen, ‘All that 
sat in the council, looking steadfastly 
on him, saw his face as it had been 
the face of an angel.’ ” 

Stella. [Lat., the .^^tar.] 1. A name 
given by Sir Philip Sidney, in a 
series of exquisitely beautiful ama- 
tory poems entitled" “ Astrophel and 
Stella,” to Penelope Devereux, — 
afterward Lady Rich, — at one time 
the loadstar "of his affections, and 
generally admitted to have been the 
finest woman of her age. She ivas 
a sister of Lord Essex. See Astro- 
FHEL. j 

2. A metical name given by Swift , 
to Miss Esther Johnson, who^ tutor | 
he was, and whom, in 1716, he pri- } 
vately married. The name Esther 
^related to the Greek oa^p, Lat, 
aster) signifies a star, 

Sten'tor. [Gr. Sr^wp-] ( Gr. ^ Rom, 
Myth,) A Grecian herald in the 
Trojan war, whom Homer describes 
as “ great - hearted, brazen - voiced 
Stentor, accustomed to shout as loud 
as fifty other men.” 

With this desira, he laised up his cudjEjel 
for the defense of his head, and, betaking him- 
self to his heels, be^^an to roar for help -with the 
lungs of a Stentor. SmoHett. 

StephL'a-no. 1. A drunken butler, in 
Shakespeare’s Tempest.” 

2. A servant to Portia, in Shake- 
speare’s “ Merchant of Venice.” 

Stern, Daniel (4). A nom de plurm 


of Marie de Elavigny, Countess of 
Agoult, a popular French authoress 
of the present centur}’’- 

StSr^O-p§§. [Gr. ISrepdinj?.] ( Gr. 
Rom. Myth.) One of the Cyclops. 
See Cyclops. 

Stewart, “Walking. See ‘Walking 
Stewart. 

StRe'no. [Gr. 2dei/w.] ( Gr. f Rom. 
Myth.) One of the three Gorgons. 
See Gorgons. 

Sticli, Tom. The subject of an old 
tract, or merry history,” composed 
in the seventeenth century. It con- 
sists of a collection of anecdotes re- 
specting a young tailor who was a 
favorite wdth the ladies. 

Stiles, John. See Styles, Tom. 

Stink'o-ma-lee'. A cant name for 
London University ; originated by 
Theodore Hook. He gave it this 
appellation for the double reason that 
some question about Trinconiake (in 
Ceylon) was agitated at the time, and 
that the institution was in ill odor 
with the members of other Univer- 
sities because it admitted students 
from all denominations. 

Only look at Stinkomntee and King’s Col- 
lege! Activity, union, craft, indomitaole per- 
severance on the one side: indolence, inde- 
cision, internal distrust and jealousies, calf- 
like simplicity, and cowardice intolerable on 
the other. Jfoctes Anibrosktnae. 

Stock'well GWiost. A name given to 
a supposed supernatural agent who 
produced a train of extraordinary 
disturbances in the village of Stocl^- 
well, near London, in the year 1772, 
by which the inhabitants were thrown 
into the utmost consternation. The 
author of the imposture, a sen'ant- 
girl by the name of Anne Robinson, 
was at length detected, and the magic 
she employed found to be only an 
unusual dexterity aided by the sim- 
plicity and credulity of the specta- 
tors. 

Stonewall Jackson. A sobriquet 
given, during the great American 
Rebellion, to Thomas Jonathan Jack- 
son (1824-1863), a general in the 
service of the insurgents. The ap- 
pellation had its origin in an expres- 
sion used by the rebel General Bee^ 
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■on trying to rally his men at the 
battle” of Bull Run, July 21, 18dl, — 
“There Is Jack^on, standing like a 
st4?ne itnil.'" From that day he was 
known as “ Stonewall »Iaekson,” and 
his command as the ^ Stonewall Bri- 
gade.” 

Storm-arid-Stress Period. [Ger. 
Sturm-ujid-Dntnt/ Ztit.\ In the lit- 
erary history of Gennany, the name 
given to a period of great intellectual 
convulsion, during the last quarter 
of the last century, when the nation 
began to assert its freedom from the 
fetters of an artificial literary’ spirit. 
Goethe’s ‘‘"Goetz von Berliehingen ” 
gave a powerful impulse to tliis move- 
ment, -which w’as increased by the 
^pearance of Schiller's “Robbers.” 
The period derives its name Irom a 
drama of Klinger (175-k-1831), whose 
high-wrought tragedies and novels 
reflect the excitement of the time. 

JiK^ “ The wisdom and extrawigance 
of the age united in one stream. The 
masterly criticisms of Lessing, the enthu- 
sia'Jm for Shakespeare, the mania for Os- 
sian and the yorthern mythology, the re- 
vival of ballad literature and parodies of 
Rousseau, all "worked in one rebellious 
current against established authority. 
There was one universal shout for " na- 
ture.’ With the young, nature seemed 
a compound of volcanoes and nnxinlight. 
To be insurgent and sentimental, explo- 
sive and lachrymose, were the true signs 
of genius.” Lewes. 

indeed was the woe and 
fxu^ of these Power-men [Kraftmimner}. 
Beauty to their mind seemed .synonymous 
with strength. All passion were protical, 
80 it were but fierce enough. Their head 
moral virtue was Pride ; their beau ideal of 
Manhood was some transcript of Miltrin'.s 
Devil. Often they inverted Bolinghroke’s 
plan, and, instead of *■ patronizing Provi- 
dence,' did directly the opposite, raging 
mth extreme animation against Fate in 
general, because it enthralled free vir- 
tue, and, with clenched hands or sound- 
ing shields, hurling defiance towards the 
vault of heaven.” Carlyle. 

Stormy Cape, or Cape of Storms. 
[Port. Toj'meTOoso.'] The name 
originally given to the Cape of Good 
Hope, in 14S6, by Bartholomew Diaz, 
the celebrated Portuguese navigator. 
Its present name, for better augury, 
was substituted by King John II- 


Jew Hirscb, run intn for low smugglni|f 
purposes, had been a t’a}m qf iytonm, difficult 
to weather; but the continual lee-shore wer« 
those French, — with a heavy gale on, and, 
one of the rabhest pilobtl Carlyle. 

Strap, Hugh. A simple, generous, 
and faithtul friend and adherent of 
Roderick Random, in Smollett’s ac- 
count of tlie adventures of that 
notorious personage. See Rajsdom, 

KuUEIilCK. 

j8 S=* '•* We believe there are few readers 
who are not disgusted with the miserable 
reward assigned to Strap in the clewing 
Chapter of the novel. Five hundred 
pounds (scarce the value of the goods he 
had presented to his master) and the 
hand of a reclaimed street- walker, even 
when added to a Highland ffirm, seem 
but a poor recompense for his fkithfal 
and disinterested attachment.” 

Sir W. Scott. 

Streph'on. The name of a shepherd 
in Sir t^hilip SMuey's “Arcadia,” in 
love with the bejiutiful shepherdess 
Umnia: used by the poets of a later 
day as the name of any lover. 

Strepfion and CIiUm? languish apart; join in 
a rapture; and pre-^ntly you hear that Chloe 
is crying, and Strephou Itas broken his crook 
across her back. Thackeray. 

Stnild'bm^. The name of certain 
wretched inhabitants of Luggnagg, 
described in Swift’s imaginary “Trav- 
els ” of Lemuel Gulliver as persona 
who never die. 

Now it came b) pass, that, about this time, 
the renowned "Wouter Van Twiller, fall of 
years and honors, and council-dinners, had 
reached thnt period of lifii and faculty which, 
according to me great Gulliver, entitles n man 
to admisbion into the ancient order of Strvld~ 
brugs. IF. Irvmg. 

Sturm — imd--I>raiig Zeit (stoofm- 
dbnt-drfing tsit). See Storm-ani>- 
Stkess Perioi>- 

Styles, Tom, aUas Jotm a-Styles. 
A fictitious character formerly made 
use of in actions of ejectment, and 
commonly connected with John o’ 
Ntynkes. ” See Koakes, John o’, also 
Doe, John. [Written also Tom a 
Styles, Tom o’ Styles, John 
Style s, and John Stiles.] 

Tn the Middle Ages, the phrase 
John at Style was in common nse to de- 
note a plebeian : and it still survive in a 
slightly altered form in the saying, ‘ Jack 
Noakes and Tom Styles.’ 

Peter Stayvesant rrad. over this ftiendly 
cidsfie wi^ some such harmony of aspect aa 
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▼c may suppose a crusty Burner reads the 
loving letter otJohn. warning him of an 

action of ejectment- 1^. Irving. 

I have no connection with the company 
further than giving them* for a certain fee and 
reward, iny poor opinion as a medical man, 
precis^ely as I may give it any day to Jack 
Noakes or Tom Styles. Dickens. 

He [Doctor Burton, the “ Doctor Slop ” of 
Sterne’s “ Tristram Shandy . was often 
seen along the Yorkshire bndle-roads, thus 
strangely mounted, hum’ing away to assist 
the ladies of Tam o' Styles or John Noakes, 
in their illness. Tercy Fitzgerald. 

Stym-phali-an Birds. See Her- 
cules. 

Styx. [Or. from arrvyetv, to hate.] 
{Or. ^ Horn. Myth.) 'I'he principal 
river of the lower world The gods 
held it in such veneration that they 
were accustomed to swear by it, and 
such an oath w’as inviolable.' 

Subtile Doctor. [Lat. Doctor' St!biili$S\ 
A name given to Duns vScotus, a fa- 
mous schoolman of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, celebrated 
for his “keenness and versatility in 
detecting invisible distinctions, in 
multiplying hypotheses w'hich dif- 
fered from each other only in some 
verbal incidents, in untwiking every 
thought and proposition as by an in- 
tellectual prism, in speculating upon 
themes above the reach of human 
knowledge, and in the multiplication 
of ingenious theories without proof 
to sustain them or utility to recom- 
mend them.” 

Sucker State. A cant name given, 
in America, to the State of Illinois, 
the inhabitants of w'hieh are very 
generally called Suckers^ throughout 
the West. The origin of this term 
is said to be as follows : — 

j®* ‘‘The Western prairies are, in 
many places, fall of the holes made by 
the ‘ ersiw-fish ’ (a fresh-water shell-fish, 
Bimilar in form to the lob.ster), which de- 
scends to the water beneath. In early 
times, when travelers wended their way 
over these immense plains, they very 
prudently provided themselves with a 
long, hollow reed, and, when thirsty, 
thrust it into these natural artesians, 
and thus easily supplied their longings. 
The craw-fish well generally contains pure 
water; and the manner in which the 
traveler drew forth the refreshing ele- 
ment gave him the name of ‘ Sucker.’ ” 
Providence Journal 


Sullen, Squire, A brutal husband in 
jb'arquharis “ Country’’ Blockhead.” 

Parson Barnabas, Parson Tmlliber, Sir 
Willful Witwould, Sir Francis Wronghead, 
Squire Western, Sf/ttire ~ such were 

the people who composed the main strength 
of the Tory party’ for sixty years after the 
Revolution- Macaulay. 

Super Graiam aticam. A name 
sometimes given to 8igismimd(1367- 
1437), emperor of Gennany. 

Jl^ ** At the opening of the Council 
[of Constance, 1414], he "officiated as 
deacon,' a< tually doing some iitanying 
‘ with a surplice over him,’ though Kaiser 
and King of the Homans. But this pas- 
sage of his opening speech is what I rec- 
ollect best of him there : " Right reverend 
Fathers, date operarn^ ut tUa vejanda 
schisma eradicetur^'’ exclaims Sigisinund, 
intent on having the Bohemian Pehism 
well dealt with, which he reckons to be 
of the feminine gender. To which a 
Cardinal mildly remarking. " Dowine^ 
schisma est generis nmttrius ’ ( Schisma is 
neuter, your Majesty), Sigismund loftily 
replies, 'Ego sum Rex Romnnus, et super 
grammaticam (Tam King of the Ro- 
mans, and above grammar I) — for which 
reason I call him in my Note-books Sigis- 
mund Super Grnmmaticarn. to distin- 
guish him in the imbroglio of the Kai- 
sers.” Carlyle, 

Surface, Clxarles. A character in 
Sheridan’s comedy, “ The School for 
Scandal; ” represented as an extrava- 
gant rake, but generous, warm-heart- 
ed, and fascinating. 

Surfaces J osepbi. A mean hypocrite, 
in Sheridan’s comedy, “ The School 
for Scandal,” who affects great se- 
riousness, gravity, and sentimental- 

i<y* 

Surtur (soofToof). {Scand. Myfih.) A 
formidable giant, who, with’ flames 
collected from Muspelheim, is to set 
fire to the universe at Ragnarbk, 
See Ragkarok, 

Surya (soo're-t). {Hindu Myth.) The 
god of the sun. 

Swan, The Mantuan. See Manttj- 
AX Swan. 

Swam of Avon, Sweet, A name 
conferred upon Shakespeare by Ben 
Jonson, in some well-known com- 
mendatory verses originally prefixed 
to the second folio edition of Shake- 
speare’s works, printed in 1632. 
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Swan of CSm-brai' (or 62). 

A name bestowed, on account of 
the graces of his style, upon Fenelon 
(1651-1715), Archbishop of Cambrai, 
and a writer of fervid eloquence. 

Swan of Lichfield. A title g;iven to 
Miss Anna Seward (1747-18Jd), an 
English poetess of some distinction. 

Swan of PadL'u-S. A name given to 
Count Francesco Algarotti (1712- 
1764), a nati\’‘e of Venice, a man of 
much information and taste, and, in 
his day, an esteemed writer. 

46^=* His respectable books on the op- 
era and other topics are now jill forgotten, 
and crave not to be mentioned.’* Cartyle. 

Swan of the Me-an'der. A name 
applied to Homer, on account of the 
harmony of his verse, and on the 
supposition that he was a native of 
Asia Minor, of which the Meander is 
one of the chief rivers- 

Swedish ITightingale. A name pop- 
ularly given to Jenny Lind (Madame 
Goldscninidt, b. 1821), a native of 
Stockholm, and one of the most cele- 
brated of female vocalists. 

Sweet Singer of Israel. A title ap- 
plied to King David. See Royal 

FSALMIST. 

Sweet Singer of the Temple. A 
name often applied to George Her- 
bert (1593-16-33), author of “The 
Temple: Sacred Poems and Private 
Ejaculations/’ and one of the most 
charming and gifted, though quaint, 
poets of England. 

Swer'^. ( Hindu Myth.) A terrestrial 
paradise situated on the summit of 
Mount Meru {q, r.); the delightful 
abode of Indra, and a place of fre- 
quent resort for the other gods. 

Swing. A tictidous and much-dread- 
ed name signed to incendiary threats 
in the rural districts of England, 
about fifty years ago. 

Swiv'el-ler, Dick. A careless, light- 
headed fellow in Dickens's novel of 
the “Old Curiosity Shop,” whose 
flowery orations and absurdities of 
quotation provoke laughter, but 
whose real kindn^ of heart enlists 
sympathy. 


Sword of God. A surname of Kha- 
led, the conrjueror of Syria between 
the years 632 and 638. He was so 
called by Mohainined. 

Swordsman, The Handsome. See 

H.V^’ E S VVOKDSMA N. 

Syc'o-rax. A foul witch mentioned, 
in Shakespeare’s ” Tempest,” as the 
dam of Pro.spero’s slave, Caliban. 

JtHuiHg, however, the various merits of these 
authors l W ycherley, Vanbrugh, Farquhar, 
Congrevfcj, as belonging to this period, they 
form a galaxy of comic talent scarcely to be 
mitehed m any other age or countrj*, and 
■which is only obscured by those foul and im- 
pure mists which their i)ens, like the rai’en 
wings of Hycorax^ had brushed from fern and 
bog- Sir W. Scott, 

If you had told Sifcorax that her son Cali- 
ban was as handsome as Apollo, she would 
have been pleased, witch as she was. 

Tlmckcray, 

Sylvanus. See Silvaz^us. 

Symmes’s Hole. An enormous open- 
ing imagined by Captain John Cleve 
Symnies (d. 1829), a visional^’' Amer- 
ican theorizer, to exist in the crust 
of the earth at 82° north latitude. 
Through this opening, he thought a 
descent might be made into the inte- 
rior of the globe, which he supposed 
to be peopled -with plants and ani- 
mals, and to be lighted by two small 
subterranean planets, — named Pluto 
and Proserpine, — which diftused a 
mild radiance- According to Hum- 
boldt, Captain Symmes publicly and 
repeatedly invited Sir Humphry Davy 
and himself to explore this under^- 
world. 

4®* It is stated by the ^me authority, 
that similar fimtastic notions were enter- 
tained by the celebrated astrormmer Hal- 
ley, in the latter part of the seventeenth 
centarv- and by the learned Korwegian 
satirist and dramatist Holberg, in the 
mghteenth century, 

Sym-pleg^l^dfes. [Cr. Sv/ts-AiTTaSev, 
the justling rocks.] ( Gr, (f R/om, 
Myth,) Two huge floating rocks in 
the Euxine Sea, which at times were 
driven together by the winds, and 
crushed all that came between them. 
The “ Argo,” however, succeeded in 
I«assing through in safety, losing only 
a portion of her stem; and the isl- 
ands thenceforth became fixed- See 
Akgo. 


and fisT the Bemarks and Bnlai to which the numbers after cerfcaun words refer, see pp- xjy-xxxiL 



Sytitaac, Doetx>r. See Docjtoe Syk- 

Sy'pliajc. One of tlie dramatis per^ 
soncB in Addison’s tragedy of Cato.’' 

Waverley . . . could not help bursti-ap: oat 
a4aueMiig, as he checked tlae propensity to 
exclaTm, with. SsphoLic, — 


Cato 's a proper ]>erson to intmst 
A lovfc-tale with ” Sir iV. Scott, 

Sy'rinx (9). [Gr. 5i3pt>^-] [Gr. 4 
Myttu) A nymph beloved by- 
Pan, and changed at her own re- 
quest into a reed, of which Pan then 
made his flute. 
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TsLfff. A soliriquet for a TV elshman, 
or fur the Welsh collectively. Tlie 
word is a Wei^h mispronunciation of 
JJ ivy^ a diiiiiuutive of one of 

the most common of W eLsh names. 

Tailors of Tooley Street, Tlie 
Three. See Three Tailors of 
Tooley Street. 

Tal'bSt, Lying: Dick. A nickname 
giv'en to the celebrated Irish Jaco- 
bite, Tyrcounel, who iilied the high- 
est offices in Ireland during the last 
period of the rule or James IL and 
tlie early period of William III. 

Talking Bird, Singing Tree, and 
Yellow Water. See Parizade. 

Friedrich is loyally glad over his T oltaire; 
eager in all ways to'cohtent him, make him 
happy, and keep him here, as the Talking 
Bira, the Singing 7/*.?e,and the Golt/en Ifater 
of intelligent mankind ; the gloiy of one’s own 
Court, and the envy of the world. CarlyU, 

Talus. [<?r. ToAoj?.] A brazen man 
made by Tulean for Minos, to guard 
the island of Crete. Spenser, in the 
“ Faery Queen,” represents him as an 
attendant upon Artegal, and as run- 
ning contimially round th3 island of 
Crete, administering warning and cor- 
rection to offenders by flooring them 
with an iron flail. His invulnerable 
irarae, resistless strength,and passion- 
less nature, typity the power which 
executes the decrees of justice and the 
mandates of magistrates- 
They [the Puritens] went through the 
world like Sir Artegal’s iron man, Tcdm^ with 
his flail, crushing and tramping down op- 
pressors, mingling wiih human beings, but 
having neither part nor lot in human infirm- 
ities ; insensible to fatigue, to pleasure, and 
to pain; not to he pierced by any weapon, not 
to be withstood by any barrier. Macamay. 

Talvi (tSPveft^. A nom de phme as- 
sumed by Mrs- Robinson, — wife of 
Dr. Edward Robinson, — a well- 
known authoress of the present day, 
bom in Germany: formed from tfie 
initials of her maiden name. TTier^ 
Albertine Louise tY>n Jakob- 

Tammany, St. See St. Tammaxy. 

Taiia of th.e Cowgate. A sobriquet 
given to Sir Thomas Hamilton (d. 


1563), one of the ablest and most 
learned of Scotch lawyers. 

Tam'o-rf. Queen of the Goths, in 
Shakespeare’s “Titus Androuicus.” 

Tannhauser, Sir (tan^hoi-zef, 38). 
[Ger. Rititr Ttmn}iaus*:rJ\ A famous 
legendaiT hero of Germany, and the 
subject of an ancient ballad of the 
same name- The noble Tannhauser 
is a knight devoted to valorous ad- 
ventures and to beautiful women. 
In Mantua, he wins the affection of 
a lovely lady, Lisaura, and of a 
learned philosopher, Hilario, with 
whom he converses frequently upon 
supernatural subjects. Enchanted 
by the mar\'elous tales related to him 
by his preceptor, he wishes for noth- 
ing less than to participate in the 
love of some beauteous elementary 
spirit, who shall, for his sake, a«sume 
the form of mortal woman. Hilario 
promises him that he shall kiss even 
Venus herself, the queen of love and 
of lovers, if he will have courage to 
venture upon the Venusbejg. The 
infatuated Tannhauser sets forth and 
ascends the mountain, upon hearing 
of which Lisaura plunges a dagger 
into her heart. Long does Tannhau- 
ser tany among the delicious en- 
chantments of the Tenusberg; but, 
at last, moved to repentance, he a^ks 
and obtains permission to depart. 
He hastens to Mantua, weeps over 
the grave of his gentle Lisaura, and 
thence proceeds to Rome, where he 
makey^ublic confession of his sins to 
Pope Urban. The po|X; refuses him 
absolution, saying he can no more be 
pardoned thmi the diy^ wand which 
he holds can bud forth and bear 
green leaves. Tannhauser, driven to 
despair, flees from Rome, and vainly 
seeks his former preceptor, Hilario. 
At this juncture, Venus appears be- 
fore him, and, with seductive smiles, 
lures him back to the mountain, there 
to remain until the day of judgment. 
Meanwhile, at Rome the dry w’and 
has sprouted and home green leaves. 
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Urban, alarmed at this miracfe, sends 
messengers in search of the unhappy 
knight ; but he is nowhere to be found. 

This Tannhiuser legend is very 
popular in Germany, and is often allud- 
ed to by German writers. Tieck, in his 
‘‘ PUantasus,^' has made it tne subject 
of a narrative, and Wagner of a very 
celebrated opera. The name of the 
trusty Eckhardt is frequently joined 
with that of Tannhauser, as a com pan- 
ion, and by some they are considered to 
be identical. .See KcKHAaBT, The Jb’aiTU- 
WUL. 

Tan'tA-lus. [Gr. Tai^oAo?.] ( Gr. tf 
jRa/n, Myth^) A son of Jupiter, and 
king of Lydia, Phrygia, or Paphla- 
gonia; punished in" the infernal re- 
gions with insatiable hunger and 
thirst, and placed up to his chin in 
water, under an overhanging fruit- 
tree; but whenever he attempted to 
drink or eat, the w’ater or iruit re- 
treated from his lips. His crime is 
differently stated : the common ac- 
count is, that, to test the omniscience 
of the god.**, he served up the limbs 
of his son Pelops (see Pelops) at a 
banquet to which he had invited 
them ; some, however, say that he 
divulged secrets which Jove had 
contidentiallj communicated to him ; 
others allege that he stole nectar and 
ambrosia from the table of the gods, 
and gave them to his friends ; w'hne 
otheni again attribute to him inordi- 
nate pride, and the possession of too 
great wealth. The punishment of 
Tantalus has passed into a proverb, 
and from it we have derived the 
word ttininlizej that is, to hold out 
prospects or hopes which cannot be 
realized. 

Tapley, Mark. The body-servant 
of Martin Chuzzlewit, in Dicken«i’s 
novel of this name ; noted for his irre- 
pre.ssible jollity, which always showed 
itself most when his affairs were at 
the worst. 

Charles [’V'!!- of France!, who was the Jfar* 
TapJetf of kings, bore himself with his usual 
jollity under ms afflicting news. 

Rev. John White. 

Tap^per-tit, Simon- An ambitious 
and conceited apprentice in Dickens’s 
novel of “Barnaby Budge.” 

Tar't^nis. [Gr. Tapropov.] (Gn ^ 


Rom, Myth.) The infernal regions, 
or, according to some, that part of 
them where the impious and guilty 
w'ere punished for their crimes. 

Tar-tuffe' [Fr. Tartufe (taHiiff, 
341] A common nickname fora hyp- 
ocritical impostor, or knave, whou'ses 
the garb of religion to cover his de- 
ceit. It is derived from a celebrated 
comedy of the same name by Mo- 
liere, in which the hero, a hypocrit- 
ical priest, is so called. Some say 
that the character of Tartuffe depict 
the confessor of Louis XIV., Pere 
La Chaise, whom Moliere once saw 
eating truffles (Fr. inrivfes^ It. tn7‘- 
tuji) with great relish. Great oppo- 
sition was made to the apfK3araiice 
of the play; but at length, in 1667, 
Moliere succeeded in bringing it on 
the stage ; and for three months 
“Tartuffe” was performed uninter- 
ruptedly, and with great applause. 
A comedy under the title of Lady 
Tartuffe ” has been brought out in 
Paris with success by Mme. Delphine 
de Girardin. 

All types of all characters march through 
all fables; tremblers tmd boasters? victims and 
bullies ; dupes and knaves ; . . . ToHvffes 
wearing virtuous clothinj; ; lovers and their 
trials, uieir blindness, their folly and con- 
stancy. Tkackemy. 

Swiss Pache, on the other hand, sits sleek- 
headed, fi-ufral; the wonder of his own allev, 
and even of neighboring ones, for humility 
of mind, and a thought deeper than most 
men’s? sit there, Tartiiffe^ till wanted! 

Carlyle, 

Tattle. A character in Congreve’s 
comedy, “Love for Love;” repre- 
sented” as a half-witted beau, vain of 
his amours, yet valuing himself for 
his secrecy. 

Teaclier of Germany. A name 
often applied to Philip Melanchthon 
(1497“-1560),the celebrated reformer, 
who was so greatly admired as an 
instructor that students flocked to 
him from all parts of Germany, and, 
indeed, from almost eveiy portion of 
Europe. 

Tearless Battle. See Battle, The 
Tearless. 

Tear-sheet, DoU- A strumpet, in the 
Second Fart of Shakespeare’s “ King 
Henry IV.” 
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Seigneur and shoe-black, duchess and Doll 
Tear-sheet, flung iMill-mell into a heap, ranked 
themselves according to method. Carlyle, 

Tea'zle Lady (te^zl). The heroine 
of Sheridan’s coniedt", The School 
for Scandal,” and the wife of Sir 
Peter Teazle, an old gentleman who 
marries late in life. She is repre- 
sented as being “ a lively and inno- 
cent, though imprudent, country girl, 
transplanted into the midst of all diat 
can bewilder and endanger her, but 
with still enough of the purity of 
rural life about her heart to keep the j 
blight of the world from settling upon 
it pennanently.” 

Tea'zle, Sir Peter. A character in 
Sheridan's play, ^ The School for 
Scandal; ” husband of Lady Teazle. 

Spite and enmity thinly disguised by senti- 
ments as benevolent and noble as thoi»e which 
Sir Feter Teazle admired in ^Ir. Joseph Sur- 
face. Macaulay, 

TePS-mSn. [Gr. TeA.a/uoi;'.] (txr. 
Rm. Sftfth.) An Argonaut, son of 
JEacus, brother of Peleus, father of 
Ajax and Teueer, and king of Sal- 
amis. He was the tirst to scale the 
walls of Troy when Hercules took 
tliat city in the reign of Laomedon. 
He also tO(»k part in the famous Caly- 
doiiian hunt, for a notice of which see 
Meleager. 

Te-lem'a-ejbLUS. [Gr. ^ 

cf Ram, y/ytk,) The only son of 
IJlvsses and Penelope- After the fall 
of Troy, he went in quest of his father, 
accompanied by Minerva in the form 
of Mentor- 

Telffer, Jamie. The hero of a Scot- 
tish ballad which contains a spirited 
account of one of the forays so com- 
mon on the border during the reigns 
of Mary and James VI- 

tPelTns. {Rom. Miifk.) A personifica- 
tion of the earth, viewed in relation 
to its productiveness. [Called also 
Terra.] 

Tem'pe. [Gr. TenwTj.] A romantic 
Talley between Mount Olympus and 
Mount Of^sa, in Greece, through which 
the Peneus escapes into the sea. 

They would Imve thought, who heard the 
strain. 

They mw, in Tale, her native 

maids. 


Amidst the festal-sounding: shadwi, 

To some unwearied minstrel oancing- 

CoUhis, 

Tempest, The. [Fr. La Tempete.J 
A sobriquet conferred, on account of 
his bravely^ and martial impetuosity, 
upon Andoche Juiiot (1771-1813), 
one of Napoleon’s generals, w'ho was 
educated tor the lavs', but in 1792 
enlisted in the army as a volunteer. 

Temple, Lann'ce-lot. A pseudonym 
of John Armstrong (1709-1779), the 
English poet. 

Templeton, Laurence. A pseudo- 
nym under which Sir Walter Scott 
published his Ivanhoe,” the work 
being dedicated by Laurence Tem- 
pleton to the Hev. Dr. Diy'asdust. 

“ There was no desire or wish to 
pass off the supposed Mr. Templeton as 
a real person. But a kind of continua- 
tion of * The Tales of my Landlord ’ had 
been recently attempted by a stntnger; 
and it was supposed thk Dedicatory 
Epistle might pass for some imitation of 
the same kind, aud thus putting inquir- 
ers upon a fliise went, induce them to 
believe they bad before them the work 
of some new candidate for their favor.” 

SV IT. Scott. 

Te'rens. [Gr. TTjpeu?.] ( Gr*. 4 
Myth.) A king of Thrace, husband 
of Progne, whose sister Philomela he 
violated, for which he was changed 
into a hoopoe. 

Termagant. [It. Termffante^ Trivi- 
ffonte; Old Fr. Tervngnrti. Kitson 
suggests its derivation from the Lat- 
ter, thrice, and raqare (p. pr. vaf/amij 
meaning, in the lower age of Latinity, 
to go or turn round, — a veiy ancient 
ceremony in magical incantations; 
and he supposes Termagant to be a 
corruption of TervnqanL jmt a.s cor- 
rmrant is a corruption of cm'wrant ( ?), 
and malmsey of malreme. Ugo Foscolo 
says: *^Tnmgawte,^ whom the prede- 
eessons of Ariosto always couple with 
Apollino, is really Diana Tnvia^ the 
sister of the classical Apollo, whose 
worship, and the lunar sacrifices 
which it demanded, had been always 
preserved amongst the i^cythians.” 
According to Pantzzi, Tiirngante,, or 
Tervaganie, is the Moon, or Diana, 
or H^^ate, “ wandering under three 
names.”] An imaginary being, sup- 
po^d by the cruM.dem, who com 
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founded IVraliometans with papjans, to 
be a Mahometan deity. This imagi- 
nary personage was introduced into 
early English plays and moralities, 
and* w’as represented as ot' a most 
violent character, so that a ranting 
actor might alwa3's appear to ad- 
vantage ill it. Hence, Hamlet saj^s 
of one too extravagant, “I vrould 
have such a fellow whipped for o’er- 
doing Termagant.” 

Ter'mi-niis(4). (Rom. Myth.) A deity 
who presided over boundaries. His 
worship is said to have been instituted 
by Numa. 

Terp-sich'o-re. [Gr. Tepi^iX'^py?.] {Gr. 

Rotn, Myth.) One of the Muses; 
the one who presided over dancing. 

TSr'ra. {Rom. Myth.) A personifica- 
tion of the earth ; the same as Ttllus, 

Terror of the World. [Lat. Mttus 
Orhis.l A name given to Attila, 
the famous king of the Huns, by his 
contemporaries. See Scoubge of 
God. 

T§r'r^ Alts. A lawless body in Clare, 
Ireland, who sprang up after the Un- 
ion, and c(»mmitted various outrages. 
Similar s^jcieties were 1 he Thrash- 
ers,” in Connaught, The Carders ” 

(so called from flaying their victims 
with a wool -card), &c. See Cap- 
tain Right and Captain Rock,. 

Te'thys. [Gr. {Gr. cf Rom. 

Myth.) A daughter of Coelus and 
Terra, and the wife of Oceanus, to 
whom she bore the Oceanids and 
the river-gods. 

Teu'cer. [Gr. Tewpo^.] ( Gr. <f Rom. 
Myth.) 1. A son of the river-god 
Scamander, and the first king of 
Troy. 

2. A son of Telamon of Salami-s 
and brother of Ajax. He was the 
best archer among the Greeks at the 
siege of Troy. 

But, thought he, I Tnav, like a Feeond Teii- 
cer, disjcharge my shafts from behind the 
shield of my ally. Sir IF. Scott. 

Teiifelsdrockh, Herr (h^f toiTels- 
drok, 4-3, 46). [Ger., Devil’s dung.] 
An eccentric German professor and 
philosopher, whose imaginarv^ “life 
and opinions ” are given in Carlyle's 


“ Sartor Resartus.” “ The Pbiloso|)hy 
of Clothes” is represented as forming 
the subject of his speculations. “ To 
look through the Shows of things into 
Things themselves he is led and com- 
pelled.” The design of the work is 
the exposure of the illusions and 
shams w'hich hold sway so exten- 
sively over the human intellect and 
the social life of man. 

Thadsa. A daughter of Simonides, in 
Shakespeare’s “ Pericles.” 

Tiial'S-bS. The hero of Southey’s 
poem entitled “Thalaba, the De- 
stroyer.” 

Tha-les'tris. [Gr. ©dATro-rpt?.] {Gr. 

Rom. Myth.) A queen of the 
Amazons. 

“A perfect Thaleatru said the emperor* 
“ 1 shall take care what otfeuse I give her.” 

Sir W. Scott 

Tha-li'a. [Gr. ©dAeia.] ( Gr. (f Rom. 
SfythJ) 1. One of the Muses ; the 
Muse of corned^?'. 

2. One ofthe Graces. See Graces. 

Thal'i-ard. A lord of Antioch, in 
Shakespeare’s “ Pericles.” 

Tham'imiz. ( Myth.) The name under 
which the Phoenicians and Syrians 
worshiped Adonis. He was killed 
by a wild boar on Mount Libanus, 
and was said to revive and be slain 
again ever>’ .year. His cl(*ath hap- 
pened on the banks of a river named 
after him Adonis, which at a certain 
season of the year acquired a reddish 
tinge. By this circumstance his feast 
was regulated. 

Thammuz cnme next behind, 
■Wbo«e Annual wound in T.ebnnon allured 
The Svrinn dnmselH to lament his fate 
In amorous ditties all a summer’s day; 

Wliile smooth Adonis from his native rock 
R»n purple to the sea, supposed with blood 
Of Thammuz yearly wounded. Milton. 

Tham'^-ris. [Or. ©d^xuoic.] ( G?-. (f- 
Rom. Ml/th.) A Thracian poet of 
such overweening conceit that lie 
boasted, he could surpass the IMnses 
themselvTS in song; in consequence 
of which he was deprived of his sight 
and of the power of singing. He was 
therefort^ represented with a broken 
lyre in his hand. See M.eonides. 

Thauinaste (to'mast', 30, 40, 94). 
The name of a great English scholar 
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in Rabelais" celebrated satirical ro- 
mance. He went to France to argue 
by signs with Fantagruei, and was 
overcome by Fanurge. 

ThaU‘'inS-trar'gus. A surname given 
to Gregory, a native, and afterward 
bishop, of Neo-Caesarea, in Cappado- 
cia, in the third century, on account 
of the numerous miracles a&cribed to 
him by his early and his mediaival 
biographers. 

Thau/m|-tur'gus of the West. An 
appellation given to St. Bernard 
(lOyl-1153) by his admiring dibci- 
ples. His a.scetic life, solitary studies, 
and stirring eloquence, made him, 
during his lifetime, the oracle of 
Christendom. He became widely 
^own in connection with the disas- 
trous crusade of 1146, wiiich was 
urged on by his fervid zeal. In- 
numerable legions, fired by his burn- 
ing words, hurried to the East, almost 
depopulating, in many places, castles, 
towns, and cities. 

Thekia ((?er. prm. tekia). The 
daughter of Wallenstein, in Schiller’s 
drama of this name. She is an in- 
vention of the poet. 

Th41eme (tft'iSm', 31). A name un- 
der which Voltaire has personified 
the will, in his composition entitled 
“ Th^leme and Macare.” 

Th^leme, Abbey of. The name of an 
imaginary establishment in Kahel^’ 
“ Gargantua,” stored with every thing 
which could contribute to earthly 
happiness, and given by Grangfmsier 
to Friar John, as a recompense for 
his se’^ices in helping to subject the 
people of Leme. 

j|®=* “ The Abbey of Th416me is the 
very reverse of a Catholic religious house, 
being an edifice consecrated to the h%h- 
state of worldly civilization. As the 
discipline of Crnrgantna represents Ra- 
belais’ notion of a perfect duration, so 
may we suppcwse the manners of the ab- 
bey show what he considered to be the 
perfection of polished society. Religions 
hypocrites, pettifogging attorneys, and 
usurers are excluded ; gallant ladies and 
gentlemen, and faithful expounders of 
the Scriptures, are invited bv the in- 
scription over the gf>te. The motto of the 
^tablishment is, ‘ FcKey que virtddras,'* 


p)o what thou wilt} ; and the whole regtt- 
lations of the convent are such as to se- 
cure a succession of elegant recreations, 
according to the pleasure of the inhah- 
j itants.’’ For. Qu, Fev* 

Now in this Abbey of ThS^me, 

Which realized the feirest dream 
That ever dozing ball-firog had- ImoelL 

He appeared less to be supplicating expect- 
ed mercies, than thankful for those already 
found, as if . . . «aying the “ gratw” in the 
refectory of the Al£ey of Thileme. 

FtOnmiCs Mag» 

Tbe'mis. [Gr. eeju^?-] ( Gr. ^ Rom. 
Myfk.) The goddess of justice, a 
daughter of Ccelus and Terra. She 
was also a prophetic divinity. 

Against these Bailliag^ agmnst this Ple- 
nary Court, exasperated Themis every where 
shows face of battle. Cark/le. 

Theodorus (the^o-do'rus, 9 ; Fr. 
jyron. ta'o'do^riiss', 102). The name 
of a physician, in Rabelais’ romance 
of “ Gargantua.” At the request of 
Ponocrates, Gargantua’s tutor, he un- 
dertook to cure the latter of his vi- 
cious maimer of living, and accord- 
ingly purged him canonically with 
Anticyrian hellebore, by whicli medi- 
cine he cleared out all the foulness 
and pen'erse habit of his brain, so 
that he became a man of great honor, 
sense, courage, and piety. 

Tber-si'tSs. [Gr. ©eput-nj?.] ( Gr. if 
Rom. Jljfh.) The ugliest and most 
scurrilous of the Gre^s before Troy. 
He spared, in his revilings, neither 
prince nor chief, hut directed his 
abuse principally against Achilles and 
Ulysses. He was slain by Achilles 
for deriding his grief for Penthesilea. 
The name is often used to denote a 
calumniator. Shakespeare introduces 
him in his play of Troilus and 
Cressida,” exhibiting him as a sar- 
castic humorist who lays open the 
foibles of those about him with con- 
summate address. 

In the midst of this chucMe of self-gmtnla- 
tion. some figure goes by, which Therdtes too 
can love and admire. Em&rson. 

Tlie'seCls (28). [Gr. e-»;<rru?.] 1. {Gr. 

A son of jEgeus, and 
king of Athens, who, next to Hercu- 
les, was the most celebi-ated of the 
heroes of antiquity. He vanquished 
the Centaurs, riew the Minotaur, and 
escaped from the labyrinth of Crete by 
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means of a clew of thread given him 
by Ariadne. He was further distin- 
guished for his friendship for Firith- 
ous. See Abiadne, iiiPPOLyTus, 
and Fikithous. 

2. Duke of Athens; a character in 
Shakespeare’s Midsumnier-Xight’s 
Dream.” 

Tbes'tr^-lis. [Gr. ©ecrrvXt?.] A female 
slave mentioned in one of the idyls 
of Theocritus ; hence, any rustic 
maiden. 

And then in haste her bower she leaves 

With Thestylia to bind the sheaves. 

Milton. 

The'tis. [Gr. een?.] {Gr. <f Rom. 
Myth,) A sea-nymph, daughter of 
Kerens and Doris, wife of Feleus, and 
mother of Achilles. 

ThenerdaiLfc (toFSf-dahk). [Ger., 
dear thanks.] A sobriquet of Maxi- 
milian I., emperor of Germany (1459- 
1519); also the title of a "German 
poem first printed at Kiimberg in 
1517. 

Third IFotmder of Borne. A title 
mven to the Roman general Gains 
Marius, on account of his repeated 
triumphs over the public enemies of 
his country, particularly for his suc- 
cessful conduct of the Jugurthine war, 
and. for his decisive victories over the 
combined forces of the Ainbronesand 
Teutoues, near Aquae Sextice (Aix), 
in 10*2 B. c., and over the Gimbri, on 
the plain of Vercellsa (VerceUi), in 
101 . 

Thirty Thants, Tiie. {Roin. Hist.) 
A fanciful .designation given to a 
number of adv^enturers, who, after the 
defeat and captivity of Valerian, and 
during the reign of his weak succes- 
sor, Gallienus ( A- 1 >. 280-267), aspi»-ed 
to the throne, and by their contests 
threatened to produce a complete 
dissolution of the empire. The name 
was first applied to them by Trebel- 
lius Pollio, one of the writers of the 
Augustan Chronicle, who has given 
the biographies of the different usurp- 
ers. The analogy between these ad- 
venturers, who sprang up suddenly, 
without concert or svmpathy, in di- 
verse quarters of tbe world, each 
struggling to obtain supreme domin- 
ion for himself, and the Thirty Ty- 


rants of Athens, who, on the termi- 
nation of the Peloponnesian war, re- 
ceived the sway over that city from 
the Spartan Lysander, is pui*ely im- 
aginary. Even the numbers do not 
correspond; and the Latin historian is 
forced to include tlie names of wom- 
en and children, and many doubtM 
names, to complete the parallel. 

4 ®* The following list comprises all 
who have been mentioned by different 
authors : — 


Cecroijs. 

Antoninus. 

Cyriades, 

Postumus, father and 
son- 

Lselianus, or I^ollia- 
nus. 

Marius. 

Victorinus, father 
and son. 

Victoria, or Victori- 
na- 

Tetricus, father and 
son. 

Ingenuus. 

Regulianus. 

Aureolus. 

Trebellianus. 


Macrianus, father and 
son; and 

Quietus, another son. 
Baliista. 

Odenathus. 

Herodea, liis son. 
llerenniauus, > 
Timolaus, 

Vabalathus, 

Maeonius. 

Zenobia. 

Piso. 

Valens. 

iEmilianus. 

Saturn inns, 

Celsus. 

Firinus. 


Thirty Years’ War. {Ger. Hist.) A 
collective name given to a series of 
wars between the Protestants and 
the Catholics in the first half of the 
seventeenth century. It began with 
an insurrection of the Bohemians, in 
1618, and ended with the peace of 
Westphalia, in 1648, spreading from 
one end of Germany to the other, and 
leaving the country one wide scene 
of desolation and disorder. The house 
of Austria was at the head of the 
Catholic party, while the. chief sup- 
port of the Protestants was Gustavus 
Adolphus. 

Thignoe. [Gr, 010 - 877 .] {Gr. <f Eom. 
Mijith.) A beautiful maiden of Bab- 
ylon, beloved by Pyramus. They 
lived in adjoining houses, and, as 
their parents would not let them mar- 
ry, they contrived to communicate 
through an opening in a wall. Once 
they agreed to meet at the tomb of 
Ninus- Thisbe was first on the spot, 
but, seeing a lioness, she became 
frightened, and ran off, dropping in 
her haste a garment, which the lioness 
found and soiled with blood. When 
Pyramus arrived and saw it, he imag- 
ined that Thisbe was killed, and so 
made away with himself; -while she, 
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gaining courage, after a time returned, 
aud, tindiiig iiis deatl body, Bkevdse 
killed herself. iShakespeare has bur- 
lesqued the story of Py ramus and 
Thibbe in the Interlude in his Mid- 
summer-Night’s Hreani.” 

The wall he sets ’twbct Flame and Air 
(Like that which iMared young This's 
bliss#). 

Through whose snaall holes this dangerous 
pair 

May see each other, but not kiss. 

1\ Moore ion JJaoy's ^iu/ety-Lamp), 

Thomas the Bhymer. The name 
under which Thomas Leamiont, of 
Ercildouiie, a Scotchman, — born dur- 
ing the reign of Alexander HL, and 
living in the days of VV'allace, — is 
generally and best known. 

4®* This personage, the Merlin of 
Scodand, and to whom some of the ad- 
ventures which the British bards as- 
signed to Merlin Caledonius, or The Wild, 
have been transferred by tradition, was, 
as is well known, a magician, as well as a 
poet and prophet. He is alleged sdil to 
lire in the land of Fairy, and is expected 
to return at some great convulsion, of 
society, in which he is to act a distin- 
guished part, — a tradition common to all 
nations, as the belief of the Mahommedans 
respecting their twelfth Imaum demon- 
strates.” Sir W. Scott, 

Tho'p&s, Sir. The hero of the “ Rime 
of Sir Thopas,” one of Chaucer’s 
“■ Canterbuiy Tales,” containing an 
account of the adventures of a knight- 
errant, and his wanderings in search 
of the queen of Faeiy. [Written 
also, erroneously, Topaz.] 

Bad ns .‘Tir Tonaz, or Squire Quarles, — 
Matthew did for the nonce reply,— 

At emblem or device am L Prior. 

Th-or. [Old Norse ThSrr., contracted 
from Th(mm\ Old Saxon Tliunar^ 
A.-S- Tlfurmr, Old High Ger. Do- 
wir ; all from the same root as ihtrb- 
6lerS\ {BcomL Myth.) A son of Odin 
and Fngga; the god of war, and 
in that capacity the defender of the 
gods against the frequent attacks of 
the Giants. He drives a golden char- 
iot drawn by two white he -goats, 
and, when ft rolls along the heavens, 
it caus^ thunder and lightning. 
His principal weapon, and that on 
which much of his power depends, h 
a macf* or hammer called Mjillnir- | 
He has also a famous belt, which. 


when on him, doubles his sttengtli, 
and a pair of steel gauntlets, which 
are of great use to him, as Mjblnir is 
almost always red - hot. The fifth 
day was sacred to this god, and hence 
it was called Thor’s day, our TAurs- 
day. See Mjolnib. 

ThLOmTitll, Sir William, or Squire, 
See Bukchell, Mr- 

Thls worthy citizen abused the aristocracy 
much on the iiamc principle as the fe.ir Oliv- 
ia depreciated Squire 2’hornhill; — he had a 
sneaking afiection for what he abused. 

Sir B. JSulwer Lpion. 

Thorongh. An expressive name given 
by the Earl of Strafford (Thomas 
Wentworth), one of the privy coun- 
cilors of King Charles 1., to a vast 
and celebrated scheme projected by 
himself, and designed to make the 
government of England an absolute 
or despotic monarchy. 

Thorough. Doctor. [Lat., Doctor 
Fundaius,'] An honorary appellation 
conferred upon William Varro, an 
English ilinorite and scholastic phi- 
losopher of the last half of the thir- 
teenth century. 

Thoth. {Egypt Myth.) The god of 
eloquence, and the supposed invent- 
or of writing and philosophy; rep- 
resented as having the bodj” of a 
man, and the head of a Iamb or ibis- 
He corresponds to the Mercmy of the 
Greeks and Romans. 

Thoughtless, Miss Betsey. The 
heroine of a novel of the same name 
hy Mrs. Heywood (1696-1758), sup- 
po^d to hare suggested the plan of 
Miss Burney’s ‘‘Evelina.” She is 
represented as a virtuous, sensible, 
and amiable young lady, but heed- 
les.s of ceremony, ignorant of eti- 
quette, and without experience of the 
manners of the world. She is con- 
sequently led into many awkward 
situations, most mortif^ng to her 
vaniri’-, by which the delicacy of an 
amiatile and devoted lover is at length 
alarmed, and his affections almost for 
ever alienated. 

nftira'so. [Lat.; Gr- Goaxtinv. a brag- 
gart, from Boaxnk^ boM, over-bold.] 
The name of a swaggering captain 
in Terence’s “ Eunuch.” From this 
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name is derived the adjective Uira- 

' sonicaL 

Three Oalendars. Three sons of 
kings^ disguised as begging dervises, 
who are the subject of tales in the 
“Arabian Nights’ Entertainments.” 

Jeanie went on opening doors, like the 
second. wanting an eye, in tiie castle 

of the hundred obliging daniselis, until, like 
the said prince-errant, she came to a stable. 

tiir fV. JScott. 

Three-fingered Jack. The nick- 
name jKipularly given to a famous 
negro robber, who was the terror of 
Jamaica in 1780. He was hunted 
down and killed in 1781. 

Three Kings of Cologne. See Co- 

LOGJJE, The Theee Kings of. 

Three Tailors of Tooley Street. 
Three characters said by Canning 
to have held a meeting for redress 
of popular grievances, and to have 
addressed a petition to the house of 
commons, beginning, “ W e, the peo- 
ple of England.” Tooley Street is 
in London, in the parliamentary bor- 
ough of Southwark. 

"What a queer fish Mr. Taylor must have 
been ! ^There is he now ? "Why, he (your 
servant) is Taylor— Jerenw Taylor — Tom 
Taylor— Taylorthe Water-Poet— Billy Tay- 
lor— the Three Tailors of Tooley Street — — ; 
and — he is asleep I Sala. 

Thresher, Captain. The feigned 
leader of a body of lawless persons 
meeting as confederates, who attack- 
ed the collectors of tithes and their 
underlings in Ireland about the year 
1806, in consequence of the exactions 
of the latter in the counties of Mayo, 
Sligo, Leitrim, and part of Roscom- 
mon. Their threats and warnings 
were signed Captain Thresher. 

Thrym- {Scnml Miith.) A giant 
who fell in love with Freyja,and stole 
Thor’s hammer, hoping to receive her 
hand as a reward for returning it. 
See Mj<>lnir. 

Ttinmb, Torn. fFr. Le PetH Pnucet^ 
tier. The name of a di- 

minutive personage celebrated in the 
legendary literature of England. He 
is said to have been buried at Lin- 
coln, where a little blue flag-stone was 
long shown as his monument, which, 
however, has been displaced and lo.st. 


In the Bodleian Library there is & 
work bearing the following title : “ Tom 
Thunib his life and death : wherin is de- 
clared many uiaruailous acts of man- 
hood, full of wonder and strange merri- 
ments. Which little knight lived iu 
King Arthur’s time, and famous in the 
Court of Great Brittaine. London : 
printed for John Wright, 16^.” It be- 
gins thus : — 

** In Arthur’s court Tom Thianbe did liue, 

A man of mickle might. 

The best of all the Table Round, 

And eke a doughty knight. 

His stature but an inch in height. 

Or quarter of a span 
Then thinke you not this little knight 
Was prou’d a valiant man? ” 

“ As to Tom Thumb, he owes his 
Christian name, most probably, to the 
spirit of reduplication- Some Teuton, or, 
it may he, some still remoter fancy, had 
imagined the manikin, called, from his 
proportions, Baumling, the diminutive 
of havm^ the same word as our thumb ; 
while the Scots got him as Tamlane. and, 
though forgetting his fairy proportions, 
sent him to Elfland, and rescued him 
thence just in time to avoid being made 
the ’ Teind to hell.’ As Daumling, he 
rode in the horse's ear, and, reduplicated 
into Tom Thumb, came to England, and 
was placed at Arthur’s court, as the true 
land of Romance ; then in Frjince. where 
little Gauls sucked their Latin pollex as 
their pouce^ he got called ‘ Le Petit Pou- 
cet,' and was sent to the cave of an ogre, 
or orco, — a monster (most likely a cuttle- 
fish). — straight from the Mediterranean, 
and there peifornied his treacherous, but 
justifiable, substitution of his brother’s 
night caps for the infant ogresses’ crowns, 
aud so came to England as Hop-o*-my- 
Thumb, too often confounded with the 
true Tom Thumb.” Youge. 

“ On ballad authority we learn 
that ‘ Tom a bn was aScoettsman born.’ 
Now . . . Tom-a lin, otherwise Tamlnne, 
is no other than Tom Thumb himself, who 
was originally a dwarf, or dwergar, of 
Scandinavian descent, being the Thaum- 
lin. I. e. Little Thumb, of the Northmen. 
Drayton, who introduces both these he- 
roes in his ‘ Nymphidia,’ seems to have 
suspected their identity. . . . The prose 
history of Tom Thumb is manufiictured 
from the ballad ; and by the introduction 
of the fairy queen at his birth, and cer- 
tain poetical touches which it yet exhib- 
its, we are led to suppose that it is a rijhc^ 
cinmento of an earlier and better origi- 
nal.” Qm. i£«v. 

Tlmnderbolt of Italy. A sobriquet 
or surname given to Gaston de Foix 
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(1489-1512), nephew of Louis XII. ] 
of France, and commander of the 
French armies in Italy, where he | 
gained a series of brilliant victories, i 
and distinguished himself by the ce- 
lerity of his movements. 

Thimderer, Tiie. A popular appel- 
lation of the London '‘Times;’' — 
originally given, to it on account of 
the powerful articles contributed to 
its columns by the editor, Edward 
Sterling- 

Thundering Legion. [Lat- Zeffio 
FaLmiinatnx.'l A name given to a 
Roman legion, A. d. 179, from the 
prat ers of some Christians in it hav- 
ing been followed, it is said, by a 
storm of thunder, lightning, and rain, 
which ntd only enabled them to re- 
lieve their thirst, which had been ex- 
cessive, but tended greatly to dis- 
comfit the Marcomanni, the" invading 
anemy. 

This legend has been the subject 
of considerable controversy ; and, though 
there would appear to have been some 
foundation for the storv, it is certain 
that Che name Thundering Legion 
existed long before the date when it is 
said to h«ive originated. 

Tliu'ri-^ (9). A foolish rival to Yal- 
entinfc, in Shakespeare’s “ Two Gen- 
tlemen of Verona.” 

TRwa^kiim. A famous character in 
Fielding’s novel, “The History of 
Tom Jones, a Foundling.” 

While the world was resounding with the 
noise of a disputatious philosophy, the Baco- 
nian school, like All worthy, seated between 
Square and, ThiccLckttm,, preserved a calm 
neutrality, half scornful, half l>enevolent, and, 
content with adding to the sum of practic il 
good, left the war of words to those who liked 
it. Macatday. 

Tiiy-es't^§. [Gr. @u€«m?v-] {Gr. 
Mom, Myth.) A son of Pelops and 
Hippodamia, and brother of Atreus, 
with whose wife he committed adul- i 
tery. In rerpiital of this act, Atreus 
invited his brother to a feast, at which 
he made him ignorantly eat the flesh 
of his own son. Thyestes consulted 
an oracle, to learn how he might 
avenge himself ; and haring been told 
that his offspring by his o^vn daugh- 
ter should avenge him, he begot by 
her "^gisthus, who afterward slew 
Atreus. 


A natural repast; in ordinsuy times, % 
harmless one now, fetal as that of Thvest&i. 

Carlyle. 

Th^^sis (4). [Gr. etJpa-w.] The name 
of a herdsman in Theocritus; also, a 
shepherd mentioned in VirgiPs sev- 
enth Eclogue, who has a poetical con- 
test with Corydon ; hence, in modem 
poetry, any shepherd or rustic. 

H ird by, a cottage chimney smokes 
I'rom tietwLxt two aged oaks, 

Where Corydon and Thyrsu, met, 

Are at their savory dinner set. Milton., 

Tibbs, Beau. See Beau Tibbs. 

Tib 'art, Sir. A name given to the 
cat, in the old romance of ** Renard 
the Fox.” See Renakd. 

Tickler, Timothy. One of the inter- 
locutors in WiLon’s ‘'Xoctes .Am- 
brosiaiuE ; ” an idealized portrait of 
an Edinburgh lawyer named Robert 
Syra (1750-1844). 

Tiddler, Tom. A personage well 
known among children from the 
game of “ Tom Tiddler’s ground.” 
One of Dickens’s minor tales is enti- 
tled Tom Tiddler’s Ground.” 

Tiddy-doU. A nickname given to 
Richard Grenville, Lord Temple 
(1711-1770), in the pasquinades of 
his time. 

Til'bu-ri'nt. [Latinized from the 
Eng. Tildiu^y.'] A character in Sher- 
idan’s pla3% “ The Critic,” whose 
love-lorn ravings constitute the acme 
of burlesque tragedy. She is the 
daughter of the governor of Tilbuiy 
Fort- 

An oyster may be crojsed in love, save the 
gentle ' Tilmrina, — and a drover m'»v be 
touched on a point of honor, says the Chn>n- 
ieler of the Canongate. ' Sir IT. Scott. 

Like Tilhnriria in the play, thev Rad- 
clitfe’s heroines] are “inconsolable to the 
minuet in Ariadne.” Pwdop. 

TilT>u-ry Fort, Governor of. A 
character in Mr. FufTs tragedy of 
“The Spanish Armada,” in Sheri- 
dan’s dramatic piece entitled ‘‘The 
Critic;” “a plain matter-of-fact 
man; that ’s his character.” 

Though the parliamentary major Bk>od. 
firm, the fether, as in the case of the Gorcn/tor 
of TiPmrt/, was softened, and he agreed that 
his friends should accept a comp'rtnri'se. 

.VtV W. Scoti. 

TimT-^. The name of a character in 
Spenser’s “ Faery Queen,” intended 
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’ to represent the spirit of chivalrous 
honor and generosity. 

4®* ‘‘ The affection of Timias for Bel- 
phcebe is allowed, on all hands, to allude 
to Sir Walter Raleigh's pi-etended admi- 
ration of Queen Eii 2 a.beth ; and his dis- 
grace, on account of a less platonic in- 
trigue with the daughter of Sir Nicholas 
Throgmorton, together with his restora- 
tion to fevor, are plainly pointed out in 
the sabsec[uent events. But no commen- 
tator has noticed the beautiful insinua- 
tion by which the poet points out tue er- 
ror of his friend, and of his friend’s wife. 
Timias finds Amoret in the arms of Cor- 
flambo, or sensual pjission : he combats 
the monster unsuccessfully, and wounds 
the lady in his arms.” Sir \V. Scott. 

Ti'moii- [Gr. TiVwv.] An Athenian 
who lived in the time of the Pelopon- 
nevsian war, noted as an enemy to 
mankind.” He is mentioned bv Plu- 
tarch, Lucian, Aristophanes, and other 
Greek writers, but is best known to 
English readers as the misanthropical 
hero of Shakespeare’s Timou of 
Athens.” 

4^ ‘"The story [in Shakespeare] is 
treated in a very simple manner . . . : — 
in the first act,* the jo\ous life of Timon, 
his noble and hospibible extravagance, and 
the throng of every description of suitors 
to him : in the second and third acts, his 
embarrassment, and the trial which he is 
thereby reduced to make of his supplied 
friends, who all desert him in the hour 
of need ; in the fourth and fifth acts, 
Timon's flight to the woods, his misan- 
thropical melancholy, and his death.” 

Scklegfl^ Trans. 

When he [Horace Walnole"} talked miann- 
ihropy, he out-Timoned Timon. Macaulay. 

tTin-cla^ri-aii Doctor, The Great 
(9). A title assumed by William 
Mitchell, a white-iron smith, or tin- 
plate worker, of Edinburgh, who pub- 
lished many indescribable books and 
broadsides ‘there and in Glasgow at 
the beginning of the last centiir}”. 

The reason why I call myself Tira- 
clarian Doctor quoth he., ^“is be- 
cause I am a Tinklar, and cures old 
Pans and Lantnms,” His great work, 
the “ Tinkler’s Testament,” was dedi- 
cated to Queen Anne. 

Tin-tag'el. A strong and magnifi- 
cent castle situated on the coast of 
Cornwall ; said to have been in part 

- the work of giants. It is renowned 
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in romance as the birthplace of King 
Arthur, and the residence of King 
Mark and Queen Isolde. Its walls 
were washed by the sea, and imme- 
diately below it were extensive and 
beautiful meadows, forests abounding 
with game, and rivers tilled with fish. 
According to Dunlop, some vestiges 
of this castle still remain. [Written 
also Tintaggel and Tin tad i el.] 

Tin'to, Dick. 1. The name of a poor 
artist in Scott’s novels, “ The Bride 
of Lammermoor” and ‘^St. Eonan’s 
AVell.” 

2. A pseudonym adopted by Frank 
Boott Goodrich \b. 182(5), a popular 
Americau author. 

Tip''pe-eS-n6e'. A sobriquet con- 
ferred upon General William Henry 
Harrison, afterward president of the 
United States, during the political 
canvass which preceded his election, 
on account of the victory gained by 
him over the Indians in the battle 
which took place on the 6th of Ko- 
vember, 1811, at the junction of the 
Tippecanoe and Wabash Rivers. 

Ti-ranto' the White. The hero of a 
fine old romance of chivalry, com- 
posed and published in the fifteenth 
century- His name is derived partly 
from fiis father, and partly from his 
mother, the former being “ lord of 
the seigniory of Tirania, on the bor- 
ders of England,” the latter, Blanca, 
daughter of the Duke of Brittany. 

Tt-re'si-Ss (26). [Gr. Trtpeo-tav.] ( Gr. 
cf Rom. Jfyih.) A celebrated blind 
soothsayer of Thebes who lived to a 
great age. He plays a prominent 
part in the mythical history of Greece- 
His blindness is said to have been 
sent upon him for some offense which 
he unintentionally gave to Minerva 
or to Juno, or because he impnidentr- 
ly revealed to men things which the 
gods did not wish them to know. 

Thee, Sion, and the flowery hrootai be- 
neath . . . 

Nightly I vigit; nor sometimes forget 
Those other two eqmled. with me in fhte, 

So were I equaled with them in renowm, — 
Blind Thnmyrls and blind Maennides: 

And Tiresias and Phineus, prophets old. 

Milton. 

Tirao de Molina (teHso da mo-le^nfi). 
A pseudonym of Gabriel Tellez 
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(1570-1648), a Spanish monk and 
dramatist. His cht'j-d'osuorf^ a com- 
edy founded on the legend of the 
world-tainous Don Juan de Tenorio, 
is one of the most remarkable plays 
in the dramatic literature of Spain. 

Tisbina (tez-be'nS). See PiiAsiLDO. 

Ti-sipii'o-iie. [Gr. Ticrt<ior»?.] {Or. 

Mum, Myth,) One of the three Fu 
lies ; a minister of the vengeance of 
the gods, who punished the wicked 
in Tartarus. See Fuuiks. 

Ti'taii. [Gr. Ttrdj/.] ( Gr, f Mom. 
Myth.) A son of Ccelus and Terra, 
elder brother of Saturn, and father 
of the Titans, giant deities who at- 
tempted to deprive Saturn of the 
sovereignty of heaven, and were, by 
the thunderbolts of J^iter, the son 
of Saturn, hurled into Tartarus. By 
some poets. Titan is identified with 
Hyperion, Helios, or Sol; but this 
point is involved in obscurity. 

Tl-ta'm-S. (Fairy Myth.) Wife of 
Oberon, and queen of the fairies. 

“ The Shakespearian cominenta- 
tore have not thought fit to inform us 
why the poet designates the fairy queen 
‘ Titania-’ It, however, presents no dif- 
ficulty, It was the belief of those days 
that the fairies were the same as the clas- 
sic nvmphs, tfie attendants of Diana. . . . 
The feiry queen was, therefore, the same 
as Diana, whom Ovid (‘ Met.’ iii. 173) styles 
Titania.*’ Keigh*ley. 

Her fignte, hands, and feet, were formed 
upon a model of exquisite symmetry with the 
size and lightness of her person, so that Ti- 
tania hereelf could scarce have found a more 
fitting representative. 5itr W. Scott. 

fct'combs Timothy ftit^kum). A 
mm depiume adopted by Josiah Gil- 
bert Holland (b. 1819), a popular 
American author and journalist. 

Tt-th-o'niis, [Gr. Tj.0«vo5.] (Gr. ^ 
Mum. Myth.) A son of Laomedon, 
king of Troy. He was so beautiful 
that Aurora became enamored of 
him, and persuaded the gods to make 
him immortal ; but, as she forgot to 
ask for eternal youth, he became de- 
crepit and ugly, and was therefore 
changed by her into a cicada. 


Tit'marsh, Mi'chfir-el An'ge-lo, A 



tales, essays, and sketches to “ Fra- 
ser’s Magazine,” all ** distinguislied 
by shrewd observation, exquisite 
style, and the play of keen wit and 
delicate irony over a hard and phil- 
osophic meaning.” He afterward 
published .se\ era! volumes under the 
same name. He is said to have been 
called Michael Angelo ” by a friend 
who admired his broad shoulders and 
massive head, and to have added 
*■ Titmarsh ” b^' way of contrast and 
depreciation. 

JLet whosoever is qualified tell forth the 
petuliar exi)eriences of those classes [the 
lashiouable classes] in any serious form that 
may be possible; and let what is ridiculoim or 
despicable among them live under the terror 
of Michael Angelo Titmarsh. Mamon. 

Titmouse, Mr. Tittlebat. The hero 
of Warren’s “ Ten Thousand a 
Year; ” a vulgar, ignorant coxcomb 
of the lowest order, a linen-draper’s 
shopman suddenly exalted, through 
the instrumentality of certain rascal- 
ly attorneys, who iiiscover a defect in 
a" pedigree, to the third heaven of 
English aristocracy. 

We who have not had the advantage of 
personal observation, supposed “gent.” to be 
fitly given up to the use of those execrable 
animals who are the triumphs of John Leech’s 
pencil, and the butts of his genrlemen, — in 
short, the Tittlebat Titmice of tlie English part 

the British nation. JR. G. Jfhiie. 

Tit'j^-re Tu§. Under this name, and 
under those of Muns, Hectors, Scour- 
ers, and afterwards Kickers, Hawka- 
bites, and Mohawks, dissolute young 
men, often of the better classes, 
swaggered by night about London, 
towards the latter end of the seven- 
teenth centuT\% breaking windows, 
upsetting sedans, beating quiet cit- 
izens, and rudely caressing pretty 
women. Several dynasties of these 
tyrants, after the R^toration, accord- 
ing to Macaulav, domineered over the 
streets. The Tityre Tus took their 
name from the fimt line of the fir^ 
Eclogue of Tir^l, — 

“ Tit^, tu patulsB xmitmus sub t^mine 
fegi.” 

Tit':S^-ras. [Gr, Ttrupo?, a Doric form 
of crdTvpo 9 , a satyr.] A character in 
Tirgirs first Eclogue, borrowed from 
the Greeks, among whom this was a 
common shepherd’s name. He is 
thought to represent Tirgil himself. 
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Chaucer is affectionately commema- 
rated under this name in Spenser’s 
“ Shepherd’s Calendar.” 

Heroes and their feats 
Fatigued me, never weary of the pipe 
Of Titi/rm, ashembling, as he sang, 

The rustic throng beneath Ms favorite beech. 

Cowper, 

Kt'y-us. [Gr. Ti-mo?.] ( Gr. Rom. 
Myth.) A famous giant, son of Jupi- 
ter and Terra. His body was so vast, 
that it covered nine acres of ground. 

For attempting the chastity of Lato- 
na, or, as some say, of Diana, he was 
punished in the infernal regions by 
having two vultures or serpents kept 
feeding upon his liver, which was 
made lo grow again contiiiuall 3 \ 

Tiaona (te-tho^n3i, 70). The name of 
a sword of the Cid. See Cii>, The, 
and CoLADA. 

To^by. The name of a dog in the 
common English puppet-show of 
Punch and Judy.” SeePcxoH. 

In some versions of the great 
drama of *■ Punch,’ there is a small dog, — 
a modern innovation, — supposed to be 
the private property of that gentleman, 
whose name is always Toby. This Toby 
has been stolen in youth from another 
gentleman, and fraudulently sold to the 
confiding hero, who. having no guile him- 
self, has no suspicion that it lurks in 
others ; but Toby, entertaining a grate- 
ful recollection of his old master, and 
scorning to attach himself to any new 
patrons, not only refuses to smoke a pipe 
at the bidding of Punch, but, to mark 
his old fidelity more strongly, seizes him 
by the nose and wrings the same with 
violence ; at which instance of canine at- 
tachment the spectators are deeply affect- 
ed.” Dickens. 

Toby, Unde. See Uncle Toby. 

Todd, IianMe. A poor Scottish nail- 
maker, — the hero of Galt’s novel of 
the came name, founded on the auto- 
biography of Grant .Thorburn, — who 
emigrates to America, and, after some 
reverses of fortune, begins the world 
again as a backwoodsman, and once 
more becomes prosperous. 

Tod'ger§, Mrs. M. A character in 
Dickens’s novel of “ Martin Chuzzle- 
wit; ” the proprietor of a “ Commer- 
cial Boarding-House ” in London. 

Tom-^lin. The same as Tom Thumb. 

See Thumb, Tom. 
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The name is sometimes written, in 
ignorance of its etyinoloj^y, Tcnn-a-Lm- 
coln. An old liook, formerly very popu- 
lar, relates “Tiie most pleasant History 
of Toai-a- Lincoln, that ever renowned 
soldier, the Red Rose Knight, surnamed 
the Bosist of England, showing his hon- 
orable victories in foreign countries, 
with his strange fortunes iu Faery Land, 
and how he married the fair Angliterra, 
daughter to Prester John, that renowned 
monarch of the world.” It was written 
by Richard Johnson, and was entered on 
the books of the Stationers’ Company, 
December 24, 1599. 

Tom, Dick, and Harry. An appel- 
lation very commonly employed to 
designate a crowd or rabble. 

Tom^s, M. (mos^e-b' to^mS,'). A char- 
acter in Moliere’s “ L’ Amour ]\Iede- 
chi.” 

M. Tomks liked correctness in medical prac- 
tice. Macaulay. 

Tom Iiong. See Long, Tom. 

Tom Hoddy. A name given to a 
fool, in various parts of England. 

Tom o’ Bedlam. A name given to 
wandering medicants discharged from 
Bethlem Hospital on account of in- 
curable lunacy, or because their cure 
was doubtful. 

Tooley Street, The Three Tailora 
of. See Three Tailors op Tooley 
Street. 

Toots, Mr. An innocent, honest, and 
wann-hearted creature in Dickens’s 

Dombey and Son,” “ than whom 
there were few better fellows in the 
world.” His favorite saying is, “ It’s 
of no consequence.” 

Topaz, Sir. See Thopas, Sir. 

Top'sy. A young slave-girl in Mrs. 
Stowe’s novel, ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
who is made to illustrate the igno- 
rance, low moral development, and 
wild humor of the African character, 
as well as its capacity for education. 

The book was not deliberately mndLe; but, 
like Topsy^lt “growed.” Jt. G. White. 

Tormes, Iiazarillo de (It-tht-reeFyo 
dijL tor^mes, 70, 82). The hero of a 
Spanish novel of the same name, by 
Diego Hurtado de Mendoza (d. 1575), 
a novel of low life, the first of a class 
well known in Spanish literature un- 
der the name of the gusto picaresco^ 
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or tlie style of the rognes, and made 
famous all over the world in the 
brilliant imitation of it, Le Sage’s 
Gil Bias.” 

Faithfully executed, [it] would exhibit . . . 
the type or the iow-iuinded, merry-making, 
vulgar, and shallow “ Yankee,” tlie ideal 
Yankee in whozn European pr<yu<iices find, 

S acefully combined, the attractive traits of a 
ines de'Passnmonte and a Joseph Surfiice, a 
JLazariUo de Tornies and a Scapin, a Therates 
and an Autuli'cus. W. H. Hurlbat. 

^ot'ten-hain in Boots (tot'tn-am). 
A popular toast in Ireland in the 5’ear 
1731, during the administration o? the 
Duke of Dorset. The government, 
being anxious to free themselves 
from the control of the Irish parlia- 
ment, attempted to obtain a grant of 
the supplies for twenty -one 3 ’'ears; 
but thej’' were out-voted” by a majority 
of one- The casting vote was ^ven 
by Mr- C. Tottenham, of New Koss, 
who had come up from the country 
without having had time to change 
his dress, which was considered a 
remarkable breach of etiquette. 
Toucbstone. A clown, in Shake- 
speare’s ‘‘ As You Like It.” 

Arlecchino is, . . . in his original concep- 
tion, ... a buffoon or clown, whose mouth, 
fer from being eternally closed, as amongst 
us. Is filled, like thatof Tcmchsteme, with quips, 
and cranks, and witty devices, veiy often de- 
livered extempore. Sir W. Scott, 

Toucliwood, Lady. A character in 
“ The Belle’s Stratagem,” a comedy 
by Mrs. Crowley. 

The Dorimants and the Za^/ Touchwoods, 
in their own sphere, do not offend my moral 
sense; in feet, they do not appeal to if at aU. 

Charles Loanb. 

Toucliwood, Pgr'e-grine, A touchy 
old East Indian, who figures in Scott’s 
novel of “ St. Ronan’s Well.” 

That Bt^well was a hunter after spiritual 
notabilities, that he loved such and longed to 
be near them, that he first (in old Touchwood 
Auchinleck’s phraseology^ “took on with 
Paoli,” and then took on with a schoolmaster, 
that he did all this, and could not help doing 
it, we count a very singular merit. Ccwlyle. 

Tox, Miss. A grotesque character in 
Dickens’s ‘‘'Dombey and Son;” a 
little, lean old maid, of limited inde- 
pendence, and “ the veiy pink of gen- 
eral propitiation and politeness.” 
Tram, Tom. The hero of an old work 
entitled The Mad Pranks of Tom 
Tram, Son-in-law to Mother Winter; 
whereunto is added his Merry Jests, 


Odd Conceits, and Pleasant Tales; 
very delightful to read.” This work 
'was probably' written in the seven- 
teenth centuT 3 ^ ^ long 

time very popular, and continued to 
be republished until within thirty or 
forty 3 'ears. 

AH your wits, that fleer and sham, 
Down from Don Quixote to Toni Tt am. 

Prior. 

Tcaoaehera (,tr2n-ka'ra). [It., from 
the Ft. trnnehtr^ to cut] Thejiame 
of a sword of Agricane, which after- 
ward came into the possession of 
Bran dimart. 

Tra'iii-o. A servant to Lucentio, 
in Shakespeare’s “ Taming of the 
Shrew.” 

Translator General. A title borne 
by Philemon Holland (d- 1636), the 
translator of Livy, Pliny, Plutarch, 
Suetonius, Xenophon, ” and other 
Greek and Latin authors. It was 
given to him by Dr. 'I’homas Fuller, 
in his “'History of the Worthies of 
England.” 

Trap'bois. A superannuated usurer 
in Sir Walter Scott’s nov'-el of “■ The 
Fortunes of Nigel,” “•who was be- 
lieved, even at his extreme age, to 
understand the plucking of a pigeon 
as well [as], or letter than, any man 
of Alsatia.” 

It was as dangerous to have any political 
connection with Newcastle as to buv and sell 
with oM Trapbois. Macmday. 

Trap'bois, Martha. A cold, decisive, 
masculine 'woman in Scott's “For- 
tunes of Nigel.” 

Trav'ers. A retainer of the Earl of 
Northumberland, in the Second Part 
of Shakespeare’s “King Heniy IV.” 

Tre-mont'. The original name of 
Boston, Massachusetts; — given to it 
on account of the three hills on which 
the city was built. [Called also 
mount, or Tnmmntam.'l 

By many ■persons errcraeously pro- 
nounced trem^ont, or tre/mont. 

Trim, Corporal. Uncle Toby’s at- 
tendant, in Sterne’s novel, “ The Life 
and Opinions of Tristram Shandy, 
Gent. ; ” distinguished for his fidelity 
and affection, Ms respectftilness, and 
his volubility. 
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Trim, instead of being the oppo- 
site, is, in his notions, the duplicate of 
Uncle Toby. Every fresh ac<‘ession of the 
captain's military fever iatected the cor- 
poral in a like degree ; and, indeed, they 
keep up a mutual exfitenient. which ren- 
ders them both more eager in the pursuit 
than either would liave been without the 
other. Yet, with an identity of dispo- 
sition, the character of tue common sol- 
dier is nicely discriminated from that of 
the ofBkjer, His whole carriage bears 
traces of the drill-yard, which are want 
ing in the superior. Under the name of 
a servant, he is in reality a companion ; 
and he is a delightful mixture of famil- 
iarity in the essence and the most defer- 
ential re.><pect in forms. Of his .‘Simplicity 
and humanity, it is enough to say that 
he was worthy to walk behind his mas- 
ter.” Elwin. 

Selkirkshire, though it calls the author 
Sheriff, lias not, like the kingdom of Bohemia, 
in Corporal 2W«t’* star}', a seaport in its cir- 
cuit. Sir fF. Scott. 

Trimmers. A memorable set of poli- 
ticians contemptuously- so called bv 
the tvro great parties in the time ot* 
William III. The chief of this junto 
was Halifa:!^ who assumed the nick- 
name as a title of honor, and warmly 
Yindicated its dignity, because, as he 
remarked, every thing good ‘ trims ’ 
between extremes. 

Tz±q.c'ii-1o. a jester, in Shakespeare’s 
“ Tempest.” 

Conscious that a miscarriage in the matter 
would, like the loss of Trinciuo's bottle in the 
horse -no<A, be attended not only with dis- 
honor, hut with infinite loss, she detennined 
to proceed on her high emprise with as much 
caudou as wa« consistent with the attempt. 

j&V TT. Scott. 

Trinity Jones. A sobriquet of Wil- 
liam Jones, of Nayland (1726-1800), 
distinguished for his treatises in de- 
fense of the doctrine of the Trinity, 
and also for having originated “ The 
British Critic.” 

Trin'o-vSnit, or Trin^o-’van'tumi- 
An old name of London, corrupted 
from Troja Ntrca (Xew Troy), the 
name given to it by Brutus, a iegend- 
Bxj or mythical king of England, who 
is said to have been the founder of 
the city, and the great-grandson of 
jEneas* [ W ritten also Trinobant 
and T r o y n o V a n t.] 

For noble Britons aprong from T^ans hold, 
And Troynovant was bmltof old 'iSoy’s ashe* 
cold. Spenser. 


Triple Alliance. {Hht.) 1. A treaty 
entered into in 1688, by Great Britain, 
Sweden, and the United Provinces, 
for the purpose of checking the am- 
bition ot Louis XIV. of Prance. 

2- A treaty between George I. of 
England, tlie United Provinces, and 
Philip, Duke of Orleans, regent of 
France, designed to counteract the 
plans of Alberoni, the Spanish minis- 
ter. It was signed in 1717. 

Trip-tol'e-miis. [Gr. TpiTrrdXepos.] 
((Jr. Moin. Myth.) A favorite of 
Ceres, who taught him husbandly. 
He wa.s a great hero in the Eleusinian 
mysteries. Plato makes him one of 
the judges in the lower world. 

Trissotin (tres'soTa^', 62). [That 
is. Thrice fool, or Fool cubed, from 
tri^ thrice (used in composition), and 
sot, fool, blockhead.] The name of 
a poet and coxcomb in Moli^re’s 
comedy, “■ Les Femmes Savantes.” 

Under this character, Moli^re sat- 
irized the Abb4 Cotin, a personafre who 
affected to unite in himself the rather in- 
consistent characters of a writer of poems 
of gallantry and of a powerful and excel- 
lent preacher. His dramatic name was 
originally Trieothi, which, a« too plainly- 
pointing out the individual, was softened 
into Trissotin. 

We hardly know any instan ce of the strength 
and weakness of huiiian nature so striking 
and so grotesque as the character of thw 
haughty, vigilant, resolute, sagacious blue- 
stocking ^Fl^e<lerick the Great], half Mithri- 
dates ana half Trissotin^ bearing up against a 
world in arms, with an ounce of^oison in one 
pocket, and a quire of bad verses in the oth- 
er. Macaulay. 

Tris'tram, Sir. One of the most 
celebrated heroes of medimval ro- 
mance. His adventures form an 
episode in the histoiy of Arthur’s 
court, and are related Cy Thomas the 
RhjTner, as well as bv many roman- 
cists. He is noted for having been the 
seducer of his uncle’s wife. Tradi- 
tion long ascribed to him the laws reg- 
ulating the practice of venery, or the 
chase, which were deemed of much 
consequence during the Middle Ages. 
See IsoLBE. [Written also Tris- 
tan, T r i s tre m.] 

‘‘ The original meaning of the name 
is said to have been noise ^ tumult / but, 
from the influence of Latin upon Welsh, 
it came to meau sad. In Europe, it reg- 
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clarly entet^d the ranks of the names of 
sorrovT, and it w.is, no doubt, in allusion 
to it, that Don Quixote accepted the so- 
briquet of *The Knight of the Rueful 
Countenance/ ■* Yongr. In ‘*Morte 
d‘.\.rthur,'’ the name is explained as sig 
nifviug sorrowful births and is said to 
have l:>een given to Tristram by his moth- 
er, who died almost as soon as she had 
brought him into the world. 

“■ Thou canst well of wcKKl-craffc,” said the 
king after a pause ; ‘■‘■and hast started thy 
game and brought him to tay as ably as if 
Tristrcua Mmself had taught thee.” 

Sir W. Scott. 

Tri'ton. [6r. Tplrtov.'] ( Gr. Earn. 
Myth. ) A powerful sea-4eity, son of 
Keptune and Amphitrite; a green- 
haired being, with the upper part of 
the body human, and the lower part 
that of a tlsh. At the bidding of his 
fatlier, he blows through a shell to 
rouse or calm the sea. Later writers 
speak of a plurality of Tritons. 

Great God! I’d rather be 
A pagan suckled in a creed outworn; 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea. 
Have glimpses that would make me less for- 
lorn; 

Have sight of Proteus coming fn)m the sea. 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn. 

Wordsworth. 

Triv'S-gant. The same as Termuyanty 
a suppv.sed deity of the IVIohamme- 
dans, whom our early writers seem to 
have confounded with pagans. See 
Tarmaoaxt. 

Triv'i-a. [Lat., fh>m ter (in com^i- 
tion tn\ three, and riu, way.] {lUm, 
Myth.) A name given to l>iana, be- 
cause her temples were often erectetl 
where ,hree roads met, 

Troil, Brenda. See Bbexda. 

Troil, Magnus, A character in Sir 
Walter Scott's novel of ‘‘ The Pi- 
rate;” a Zetlander of wealth and 
rank, but of neglected education, | 
brought up among inferiors and de- 
pendents, and having, in consequence, i 
both the vices and the virtues natu- 
rally produced by such limited social 
intercourse. 

Troil, Minna. See Mojf A. 

TroT-liis. [Gr. TpwtAo?.] { Gr. 

Myth.) A son of Priam and Hecuba, 
slain by Achilles. He is the hero 
of Chaucer’s poem of “ Troilus and 
Cresseide,” and Shakespeare’s play 
of Troilus and Cressida.” There 


3S no trace of the stciy of Cressida, 
among the ancients. 

‘"•This [the vehement pission of 
Cressida] Shakespeare has contnisted 
with the profound affection repr^ented 
in Troilus, and alone worthy the name 
of love ; affection, passionate indeed, — 
swollen with the confluence of youthful 
instincts and youthful fancy, and grow- 
ing in the radiance of hope newly risen, 
in short, enlarged by the collective sym- 
pathies of nature, — but still having a 
depth of calmer element in a will stronger 
than desire, more entire than choice, 
and which gives f^rmanence to its own 
act by converting it into faith and dut.v. 
Hence, with excellent judgment, and with 
an excellence higher than mere judgment 
cm give, at the close of the play, when 
Cressida has sunk into infamy below re- 
trieval and beneath hope, the same will 
which had been the sub.'stance and the 
basis of his love, while the restless pleas- 
ures and passionate longings, like 
waves, had tossed but on its sur&ce, — 
this same ujorai energy is represented as 
snatching him aloof from all neighlxsr- 
hood with her dishonor, from all lin- 
gering fondness and languishing regrets, 
while it rushes with him Into other and 
nobler duties, and deepens the channel 
which his heroic brother's death had left 
empty for its collected hood. Cokridge. 

Tro-pho'ni-us. [Gr. Tpo^aivto?.] ( Gr. 
^ Rom. Myth.) A celebrated archi- 
tect who, with his brother Agamede-s, 
is .said to have built the temple of 
Apollo at Delphi, After death, he 
was worshiped as a hero, and had a 
famous oracle in a cave near Lebadia, 
in Boeotia, which was entere^l only 
in the night. 

Trotwood, Mrs. Betsy. A kind- 
fa e.'^rted but ogreish-mannered aunt, 
in Dickens’s novel of *“* David Cop- 
perfield.” 

Trialll-ber, Parson, A fat cleigy- 
man in Fielding’s “Adventures of 
Joseph Andrews;” noted for his ig- 
norance, selfishness, and sloth- 

Tnui'nioii, Commodore Hawser 
(tniu'^yun). The name of an eccentric 
naval I'eteran in Smollett’s novel, 
“ The Adventures of Peregrine Pick- 
le.” He is represented as having 
retired from service in consequence 
of injuries received in engagements; 
vet he retains his nautical and mil- 
itary habits, keeps garrison in hia 
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house, which is defended by a ditch 
and entered through a draw-bridge, 
obliges his servants to sleep in ham- 
mocks and to take turns on watch 
all the year round, and indulges his 
humor in various other odd ways. 

Try'S-mdnr', Sir. The hero of an old 
metrical romance, and a model of all 
knightly virtues and good qualities. 

TaTjlI. A Jew, friend to Shy lock, in 
Shakespeare's ‘‘* ^lerchant of T enice.” 

Tuck, Friar. See Fuiar Tuck. 

Tulk^ing-horn, Mr. A lawyer in 
Dickens’s novel of Bleak House,” 
in possession of family secrets which 
are of no importance to any body, 
and which he never divulges. 

Finally, it is said to the phonotype, in the 
words of TuHinghoni, "■ 1 tell you, I do not 
lika the company you keep.” Thouias BilL 

Ttipman, Tracy. A character in 
Dickens's Pickwick Papers;” rep- 
resented as a member of the Pick- 
w’ick Club, ami as a person of 
susceptible a disposition that he fell 
in love with evei^^ pretty girl he met. 

Turcaret (tuf^ktTS,', 34). A charac- 
ter in a comedy of the same name by 
Le Sage ; a coarse and illiterate man 
who has grown rich by stock opera- 
tions. The name is proverbially ap- 
plied to any one who grows suddenly 
rich by means more or less dishonest, 
and who, having nothing else to show, 
makes a display of his wealth. 

Turk Gregory. The name given by 
Falstatf, in Shake.speare’s historical 
play, ‘‘ 1 Henry IV.” a. v., sc- 3, to 
rope Gregory VIL (the belligerent 
Hildebrand), who became a by- word 
with the early reformers for vice and 
enormity of every description. 

Tnmip-lioer. A nickname given to 
George I., because, it is said, when 
he first went to England, he talked 
of turning St. James’s Park into a 
turnip ground. 

Tur'nus. A king of the Rutuli in 
Italy, slain in single combat by 
JEneas, who was his rival for tlie 
hand of Lavinia, daughter of King 
Latinus. See Lavinia, 1. 

Turpentine State. A popular name 
for the State of North Carolina, which 


produces and exports immense quan- 
tities of turpentine. 

Tnr'pin, Dick.^ A noted English felon, 
executed at York, tor horse-.stealing, 
April 10, 1739. His celebrated ride 
to York, on his steed Black Bess, is 
graphically described in Ainsworth’s 
Kook wood,” but a great portion of 
the description is said to have been 
written by Magimi. 

Tur'vey-drop, Mr. A character in 
Dickens’s novel of “ Bleak House; ” 
represented as living upon the earn- 
ings of his son, who has a most slav- 
ish reverence for him as a perfect 
“ master of deportment. ’ 

Tu^ta-vilTus. An old name for a 
celebrated demon, who is said to have 
collected all the fragments of words 
which the priests had skipped over 
or mutilated in the performance of 
the service, and to have carried them 
to hell. 

Twelve Apostles of Ireland. A 
name given to twelve Irish prelates 
of the sixth century, wlio aiipear to 
have formed a sort of corporation, 
and to have exercised a kind of juris- 
diction or superintendence over the 
other ecclesiastics or “ saints” of the 
time. They ■were disciples of St- 
Eirmian of Olonard. 

Their names were as fol]ow.«i: 1. 
Ciaran, or Kier.in, Bishop and Abbot of 
Saighir (now Seir-Keiran, King’s Coun- 
ty) ; 2. Ciaran, orKeiran, Abbot of Clom- 
nacnois ; 3. (’olum-cille (or St. Colum- 
ba) of Hy (now Iona) ; 4. Brendan, Bish- 
op and Abbot of Clonfert ; 5. Brendan, 
Bishop and Abbot of Birr (now Parsons- 
town. King's County); 6. Oolumba, Ab- 
bot of Tirdaglas ; 7. Molaise. or Laisre, 
Abbot of Damhiris { now Bevenish Island, 
in Lough Erne); 8. Gainnech, Abbot of 
Aichadhbo, Queen’s County ; 9. Ruadan, 
or Rodan, Abbot of Lorrha, Tipperary 
County ; 10. Mobi Clairenech, or the 
Flat-fieed. Abbot of Glasnooidhan (now 
Glasnevin, near Dublin); 11. Senell, Ab- 
bot of Cluain-inis, in Lough Erne ; 12. 
Nannath, or Nennith, Abbot and Bishop 
of Tnismuige-Samh (now Inismac-Saint), 
in Lough Erne. 

Twelve Peers. Famous warriors 
of Charlemagne’s court; — so called 
from the equality which reigned 
among them. They were also termed 
“ paladins,” a term originally signi- 
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fying officers of the palace. Their 
names are not always given alike by 
the romancers. The most famous o*f 
them were Orlando, Hiiialtlo, Astol- 
fo, Oliver, Ogier ie Danois, Oanelon, 
Florismart, Xanio, Otuel, Ferumbras, 
Malagigi. See the.Ne names. 

Twickenham, Bard. of. See Bakd 
OF Twickenham. 

Twist, Oliver. The hero of Dickens’s 
novel of the same name ; a poor boy 
born and brought up in the work- 
house of an English village, starved, 
beaten, and abused by eveiy body, 
but always preserving a saint -like 
purity and lovableness, even under 
circumstances of the deepest misery’-, 
and when surrounded by the very 
worst of evil influences. 

Twitcher, Harry. A sobriquet 
popularly given to Lord (Henry) 
Brougham (b- 1778), on account of 
a partial chorea^ or tie, in the muscles 
of his face. 

Don’t you recollect. North, some years ago, 
that Murray's name was on our title-page; 
and that, tK-ing alarmed fur Subscrmtion 
Jamie [Sir James Mackintosh] and Hami 
TScitcher, he tof>k up his pen, and scratched 
lus name out, as if he had been emperor of 
the West siguing an order for our execution? 

Soctes Antisrcuncaue. 

Thvifceher, J emmy. 1. The name of a 
character in Gay’s Beggar’s Opera.” 

2. A nickname given to John, 
Lord Sandwich (1718-1792), by his 
contemporaries- 

When sly Jemmy T\mtcher had smugged up 
his fiice 

With a lick of court whitewash and pious 
grimace, 

A-wooin^ he went where three sisteas of old. 
In harmless society, guttle and scold. Gray. 

Two Eyes of Greece, Tbe. A name 

f iven by the ancients to Athens and 
parta, the most celebrated of all the 
Grecian cities- 

Behold, 

"Where on the .^gean shore a city stands. 
Built nobly; pure the air, and light the soil; 
Athens, the ette of Greece, mother of arts 
And eloquence, native to fiimons wits 
Or hwpitable- MUton. 

Two Kangs of Brentford, Tbe. See 
Bkentford, The Two Kings of. 
Two-sboes, Goody. See (xOOdy 
Two-shoes. 

Tyb'pt. A nephew to T^dy Capulet, 
in ^hake«!peare’s tragedy of "* Komeo 
and Juliet.” 


"Were we to judge of their strength in other 
respects from the efforts of their writers, we 
should esteem them very unworthy of Dry- 
den’s satire, and exclaim, as TyuHt does to 
BenvoUo,— 

“ What! art thou drawn among thes.e heart- 
less hinds i ” air ir. Scott. 

Ty-bur'ni-^ [A Latinized form of 
Tffuni.~\ A cant or popular name 
given to the Portman and Grosvenor 
Square districts in London. 

Ty'de&s. [Gr. TnSetJ?.] { Gr. tf Horn, 
Myth.) A son of CEneus, king of 
Calydon, and father of Diomedes- 
Ile was one of the seven chiefs who 
besieged Thebes, where he greatly 
distinguished himself. See Seven 
AGAINST THEBEa. 

T:^-di'dSs. [Gr. TuSet'an?-] {Gf'* # 
Rom. Myth.) A patronymic of Dio- 
medes, the son of Tydeus. See Di- 

OMEl>. 

Tyn-da're-ns (9). [Gr. TvrSapaos.] 
( Gr. Rom. Myth. 1 A king of 
Sparta, husband of Leda, and the 
reputed father of Castor and Pollux. 
See Castor. 

Tsm-darT-dae, [Gr. oi Ti/j'SapiSac.j 
(Gr.d^ Rom. Myth.) A patronymic 
of Castor and Pollux, the sons of 
Tyndareus. See Castor. 

Tyne'iiiSii. [That is, losing man.] 
A surname given to Archibald IV., 
Earl of Douglas, from his many mis- 
fortunes in battle. 

Ty'phon. [Gr. Tv<|i5>v.] 1. (Gr. 
Rom. Myth.) A famous fire-breath- 
ing giant, struck by Jupiter with a 
thunderbolt, and buried under Mount 
.Etna. [Written also Typhoeus 
(ti-fo'us).] 

2. See OsiRis- 

Tyr (ter, or ter). {Srnnd. A 

son of Gdin, and younger brother of 
Thor. He was a warrior deity, and 
the protector of champions and brave 
men; he was also noted for his sagac- 
ity. When the gods wished to ftiid 
the wolf Fenrir, Tyr put his hand 
into the demon’s mouth as a pledge 
that the bonds should be removed 
s^in- But Fenrir found that the 
gods had no intention of keeping 
their word, and revenged himself in 
some degree by biting the hand off. 
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tJggero (ood-ja/ro). See Ogiee le 

Uaxois. 

Ggolmo (oo-go-le'no). [It Ugolirw 
de' Gkerardeschi.l A Pisan noble of 
the thirteenth centun’-, and leader of 
the Guelphs. Haviirg been defeated 
in an encounter with Archbishop 
Ruggieri, a leader of the Ghibelline 
faction, he is said to have been im- 
prisoned, together with his sons, in 
the tower of the Gualandi (since 
called the Tower of Hunger), where 
they were left to starve, the keys 
having been thrown into the Amo. 
Dante has immortalized the name 
and sufferings of Ugolino. He^ is 
represented as voraciously devouring 
the head of Iluggieri, in hell, where 
they are both frozen up together in a 
hole in a lake of ice. 

Nothing in hibtory or fiction— not even the 
stoiy which VgoUno told in the sea of ever- 
lasting: iee — approaches the horrors which 
were recounted by the few survivors of that 
night [spent in the Black Hole of C^utt^ 

Woe to him who has found 
The meal enough: if CgoWko '& full. 

His teeth have crunched some foul, unnatimu 
thing, 

for here satiety proves penury 
More utterly irremediable. 

Mrs. E. B. Brovoning. 

tJlen-Spiegel (oo'Ien-spe^gel). See 
0 WLE-GLASS, T y LL. 

Dlivieri (oo-le-ve-a-'ree). See Oli- 

VEIi, 1. 

tJlTur (or dbPloor). (Scnnd^ Myth.) 
A warlike deity who presided ov'er 
single combats, archery, and the 
chase. He was accustomed to run 
so rapidly on snow-shoes, that no one 
was a match for him. [Written also 
U U e r and U 1 1 r.] 

Ul-ri'ci;. A hideous old sibyl in Sir 
Walter Scott’s “• Ivanhoe.’’ 

D*-lys'S^§. [Gr. ’OSucro-ev?.] ((rr. ^ 
Ibm. Myth.) A son of Laertes, king 
of Ithaca; husband of Penelope, and 
father of Telemachus; distinj^m^ed 
abov^'e all the Greeks at the siege of 
Troy for his craft and eloquence. On 
his way back to Ithaca, after the fall 


of Troy, he was exposed to incredible 
dangers and misfortunes, and at last 
reached home without a single com- 
panion, after an absence of twenty 
vears. His adventures fomi the sub- 
ject of Homeris Odyssey.” See 
Circe, Penelope, and Polyphe- 
mus. 

U'rLa. A lovely lady in Spenser’s 
Faery Queen,” intended as a per- 
souitication of Truth. The name 
IJna signities one, and refers either to 
the singleness of purpose characteris- 
tic of truth, or to the singular and 
unique excellence of the lady’s char- 
acter. See Ked-ckoss Knight. 

The gentle lady married to the Moor, 

Aud heavenly Cna with her milk-white lamb. 

IVordsiooi’th. 

Mindful oft 

Of thee, whose genius walketh mild and soft 
As Una's lion, chainless though subdued, 
Beside thy purity of womanhood. 

Mrs. E. B. Broxoning. 

Uncle Sam. A jocular or vulgar name 
of the United States government. 

Immediately after the last decla- 
ration of war with England, Elbert An- 
derson, of New York, then a contractor, 
visited Troy, on the Hudson, where was 
concentrated, and where he purchased, 
a large quantity of provisions, — beef, 
pork, &c. The inspectors of these arti- 
cles, at that place, were Messrs. Ebenezer 
and Samuel \Yilsoa. The latter gentle- 
man (invariably known a.s‘ Uncle Sam^) 
generally superintended in person a large 
number of workmen, who, on this occa- 
sion, were employed in overhauling the 
provisions purchased by the contractor 
for the army. The casks were marked 
‘ B. A. — U. S.’ This work fell to the lot 
of a facetious fellow in the employ of the 
M^srs. Wilson, who, on being asked by 
some of his fellow-workmen the meaning 
of the mark (for the letters U. S., for 
United States, were then almost entirely 
new to them), said ‘ he did not know, un- 
less it meant Elbert Anderson and Uncle 
Sam,’ — alluding exclusively, then, to the 
said ‘ Uncle Sam ’ Wilson. The joke took 
among the vrorkmen, and passed cur- 
rently ; and ‘ Uncle Sam ’ himself, being 
present, was occasionally rallied by them 
on the increjising extent of hk posses- 
sions. . . . Many of these workmen, be- 
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ing of a character denominated * food for 
powder,' were found, shortly after, fol- 
lowing the reeruiting drum, and pushing 
toward the frontier lines, for the doable 
purpose of meeting the enemy and of eat- 
ing the provisions they had lately labored 
to put in good order. Their old jokes ac- 
companied them, and before the first cam- 
paign ended, this identical one first ap- 
peared in print ; it gained favor rapidly, 
till it penetriited, and was rect^ized, in 
every part of the country, and will, no 
doubt, continue so while the Uoited 
States remain a nation.” Frost. 

Uncle To'b^. The hero of Sterne’s 
nov'el, “’The Life and Opinions of 
Tristram Shandy, Gent. represented 
as a captain who had been wounded 
at the siege of Namur, and forced to 


“ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ; ” anegi o slave, 
distinguished for unaffected piety and 
the faithful discharge of all iiis duties. 
His master, a humane man, beconfes 
embarrassed in his affairs, and sells 
him to a slave-dealer. After passing 
through various hands, and sufier- 
ing great cruelties, he finds relief in 
death. 

Undergrotmd Bailroad. A populaf 
embodiment of the various ways in 
which fugitive slaves from the South- 
ern States of the American Union 
were a.ssisted in escaping to the 
North, or to Canada, before the abo- 
lition of slaver}’- took place; often 
humorously abbreviated U. G. K- K- 


retire tf(»m the sendee. He is cele- 
brated for his kindess and benevo- 
lence, his courage, gallantly, and sim- 
plicit}", no less than for Ins extreme 
modesty, his love-passages with the 
Widow" Wadman, and his military 
tastes, habits, and discussions. It is 
thought that he ivas intended as a 
portrait of Sterne’s father, who was a 
lieutenant in the army, and whose 
character, as sketched "by his son, is 
the counterpart of Uncle Toby’s. 

J8$=* But what shall I say to thee, 
thou quintessence of the milk of human 
kindness, thou reconciler of war (as fear 
as it was once necessary to reconcile it), 
thou returner to childhood during peace, 
thou lover of widows, thou master of 
the best of corporals, thou whistler at 
excommunications, thon high and only 
final Christian gentleman, thou pitier of 
the Devil himself, divine Uncle Toby ! 
Why, this I -will say, made bold by thy 
example, and caring nothing for what 
any body may think of it who does not, in 
some measure, psirtake of thy nature, 
that he who created thee was the wis^t 
man since the days of Shakespeare ; and 
that Shakespeare himself, mighty reflect- 
or of things as they were, but no antici- 
pator, never arrived at a character like 
thine.” Leigh Hunt. 

“ My Uncle Toby is one of the 
finest compliments ever paid to human 
nature. He is the most unoffending of 
God's creatures; or, as the French ex- 
press it, un tel petit honkomme I Of his 
bowling-green, his siegKi, and his amours. 
Who would say or think any thing amiss ? ” 
Hazlitt. 

Umcle Tom. The hero of Mrs. Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe's novel entitled 


Undertaker, The General. See 
General Undertaker, The. 

Undertakers. Parties in the Irish 
parliament, in the last century, who 
bargained with the govemm"ent to 
cany its measures, and -who received 
in return places, pensions, and profit- 
able jobs. 

Un-dine' or Un'dine ( Ger.pron. oon- 
de'nS.). The name of a water-nymph 
who is the heroine of La Motte" Fou- 
qu^’s romance of the same name, one 
of the most delightful creations of 
German fiction. Like the other wa- 
ter-nymphs, she was created without 
a soul, which she could gain only by 
marriage with a mortal By "such 
marriage, however, she became sub- 
ject to all the pains and miseries of 
mortal men. 

Unfortunate Peace. (Hist.) The 
peace of Cateau - Caxnbresis (April 
2, 1559), negotiated by England, 
Prance, and Spain. By’ this treaty, 
Henry II. of France renounced all 
claim* to Genoa, Corsica, and Naples, 
agreed to restore Calais to the Eng- 
lish within eight years, and to give 
security for five hundred thousand 
crowns" in case of failure. 

U'ni-genT-tus. (Ecclesiastical Hist) 
The name given to a famous bull 
issued by Pop Clement NI., in 1713, 
a^nst the French translation of the 
New Testament, with notes by Pas- 
quier Quesnel, priest of the Oratory, 
and a celebrated Jansenist. The 
bull began with the words, “ Uniyeni- 
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tus Dei FilkiSj^ and "hence the name 
given to it- 

tJnique, The. See Only, The. 

Universal Doctor. [Lat. Doctor 
Universalis.'] 1. An honorarv title 
given by his admirers to Alain de 
Lille (1114-120?!), one of the greatest 
divines of his age. 

2. A designation applied, in allu- 
sion to his extensive and profound 
learning, to Thomas Aquinas (1227- 
1274). See Angelic Doctor and 
Dumb Ox. 

Unlearned Parliament. See Par- 
liament OF Dunces. 

U-ra'ni-5. [Gr. oipavta.] ( Gr. ^ 
Rom. Myth. ) One of the Muses ; the 
one who presided over astronomy. 

U'ra-nids (9). [Gr. Oupai/lSat.] {(Jr. 

Rom.^^ Myth.) The descendants of 
Uranus; by some identified with the 
Titans. See Titan. 

U'r^-nns (9). [Gr. Ovpai'o?.^ {Gr. 
Myth.) One of the most ancient of 
the gods, husband of Tellus or Terra, 
and father of Saturn; the same as 
the Ccdiis of the Romans. 

^rban, Sylvaams, Gtent. The ficti- 
tious name under which the “ Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine ” is edited, and by 
which is expressed its universality 
of town and country intelligence. 

True Mstx)ries of last year’s ghost, 

I/ines to a ringlet or a turDan, 

And trifles for the ** Morning Post,” 

And nothing for Sylvmim Urban. 

Frojed. 

Here, through Sylvanm Urban himself, are 
two direct glimpses, a twelvemonth nearer 
hand, which show us how the matter has been 
proceeding since. Carlyle. 

Urganda (oof-gin'dl). The name of 
a potent faiiy in the romance of 

Amadis de ’Gaul,” and in the ro- 
mances of the (jarlovingian cycle and 
the poems founded upon them. In 
the Spanish romances relating to the 
descendants of Amadis, she is in- 
vested with all the more serious ter- 
rors of a Medea. 

This Urganda seemed to be aware of her 
own importance, and perfectly acquainted 
with the human appetite. Smollett. 

This ancient Urganda perceived my dis- 
order, and, approaching with a languishing 
air, seized ray hand, asking in a squeaking 
tone if I was indisposed, SmoUett. 

We will beat al^ut together, in search of 


this Urganda. . . . who can read this, the 
riddle of thy fate, better than . . . Cassandra 
herself. Sir n'. Scott. 

Uriau, Sir (yoo''rT-an, 9; Ger. pron. 
oo're-an). ' [Ger. Herr Urian.] 
Among the Germans, a sportive des- 
ignation of a man w’ho is very little 
thought of, or who is sure to turn up 
unexpectedly and inopportunely. In 
Low German, the name is applied to 
the Devil. 

U'ri-el(9). [Heb., fire of God.] An 
angel mentioned in the second book 
of Esdras. Milton makes him ‘‘re- 
gent of the sun,” and calls him “ the 
sharpest-sighted spirit of all in heav- 
en.” 

Ur'sa Ma'jor. A nickname given by 
Boswell, the father (Lord Auchiu- 
lech), to Dr. Johnson. 
j^=* My father's opinion of Dr. John- 
says his biographer, may be con- 
jectured' from the name he afterwards 
gave him, which was ‘ Ursa Major.’ But 
it is not true, as has been reported, that 
it was in consequence of my saying that 
he was a constellation of genius and lit- 
erature.*’ Goldsmith remarks: “John- 
son. to be sure, has a roughness in his 
manner ; but no man alive has a more 
tender heart. He has nothing of the 
bear but his skiu.” 

Ur'su-lS. A gentlewoman attending 
on Hero, in Shakespeare’s “ Much 
Ado about Nothing.” 

Useless Parliament, [Lat. Parlin- 
mentum Vaiium.] {Eng. fJisf.) A 
name given to the first parliament 
held in the reign of Charles I. It 
met June, 18, 1625, adjourned to Ox- 
ford, August 1, on account of the 
plague, and, having offended the 
king, was dissolved on the 12th of the 
same month. 

Utgard (dbt^gafd). [Old Norse, outer 
ward or inclosure.] ( Scand. Myth. ) 
A circle of rocks surrounding* the 
vast ocean supposed to encompass 
the earth, which was regarded as a 
fiat circular plane or disk ; the abode 
of the Giants; the same as Jdtun- 
heim. 

Utgard - Doki (oot'gafd-lo^kee). 
(Sea fid. Myth.) The king of Utgard, 
and chief of the Giants. See Loki. 

U'ttLer. Son of Constans, one of the 
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fabulous or legendan^ kings of Brit- 
ain, and the tather of Arthur. See 
Igern’a. 

And what resoxinds 
In fable or romance of Cther's son, 

Besirt with British and Armoric knighbu. 

Ikilton. 

Mythic Uther’s deeply wounded son. 

In some fair space of sloping greens, 

X.ay, dozing in the vale of Avalon, 

And watched by weeping q,ueens. 

Tenatfson, 

Il-to'pi'-l;. [From Gr. ov, not, and 
Toiro?, a* place.] A term invented by 
Sir Thomas More (14-8(i-1535k and 
applied by him to an imaginarj’’ 
island which he represents to have 
been discovered by a companion of 
Amerigo Vespucci', and as enjoying 
the utmost perfection in laws, poli- 
tics, &:c., in contradistinction to the 
defects of those which then existed 
elsewhere. The name has now passed 
into all the languages of Europe to 
signify a state of ideal perfection. 


‘‘ The second book . . . gives a 
geographical description of the island; 
the relations of the inhabitants in social 
life, their magistrates, their arts, their 
systems of wax and religion. On the lat- 
ter .subject, — which could hardly be ex- 
pected from the practice of the author, 
— the most unbounded toleration is 
granted. The pieater part of the inhab- 
itants believed in one Spirit, all powerful 
and ali-pervading ; but others practiced 
the worship of heroes and the adoration 
of sUtrs. A community of wealth is a 
fundamental principle of this republic, 
and the structure [isj what might be ex- 
pected from such a b^is.” Dunlop. 

‘‘ That he [SirT. More] meant this 
imaginary republic seriously to embody 
his notions of a sound system of govern- 
ment, can scarcely be believed by any 
one who reads it and remembers that the 
entirely fanciful and abstract exLsttnce 
there depicted was the dream of one who 
thorougblv knew man in all his compli- 
cated relations, and was deeply conversant 
in practical government.’^ 

J. H. Burton. 
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Vadius (Tt'de-iis', lOav The name 
of a gmv& and heavy pedant in 
Molie re’s comedy, “Les" femmes Sa- 
vantes.” 

4S^ The character of Vadius is sup- 
posed to be a satire on Menage, an eccelesi- 
astic Celebrated for his learning and wit. 
It is said, however, that Menage bore the 
attack upon his pedantry with such per- 
fect good humor and good sense that Mo- 
liere always refused to acknowledge that 
he had taken him for his model in con- 
structing the character of Vadius. 

Val'en-tane. 1. One of the heroes in 
the old romance of ‘^Valentine and 
Orson,” which is of uncertain age 
and authorship, though it probably 
belongs to the fifteenth century. See 
Orson. 

Do not think you will meet a gallant Valen- 
tine in every English, rider, or an Orson in 
every Highland drover. Sir W. Scott. 

2. One of the ‘‘ Two Gentlemen 
of Verona,” in Shakespeare’s play of 
that name. 

3. A gentleman attending on the 
Duke in Shakespeare’s “ Twelfth 
Night.” 

4. One of the characters in 
Goethe’s “ Faust.” He is a brother 
of Margaret, whom Faust has seduced. 
Maddened by his sister’s shame, he 
interrupts a serenade of Faust’s, at- 
tacks him, is stabbed by Mephistoph- 
eles, falls, and expires uttering vehe- 
ment reproaches against Margaret. 

Val-hAlTS. [Icel. vnlhoU^ hall of the 
slain, from r/r/r, slaughter, and hoU. a 
royal hall. Old Saxon and Old High 
Ger. haUa.] {Sccind. The 

palace of immortality, inhabited by 
the souls of heroes slain in battle. 
[Written also V a 1 h al 1 and W a 1- 
fealla.] 

Val-fcjhrT-or, or Val'kSrg. [Old 
Norse from mVe. crowds of 

slain, and Iddra^ kern, to select; A.- 

S. Ger. Warikiiren^ Wniky- 

reUj or Wrilkynen.] (Scana. Mytfi.) 
Beautiful and awful maidens, messen- 
gers of Odin, who visit fields of bat- 


tle to cany off to Valhalla the souls 
of heroes who fall. At the banquets 
of Valhalla, they hand round to tlie 
guests mead and ale. [W ritten also 
V a I k y r i a s.] 

Valley of Humiliation. In Biin- 
yau’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” a valley 
in which Christian was attacked by 
Apoilyon, who nearly overpowered 
him, hut was at length wounded and 
put to flight. 

Valley of the Shadow of Death. In 
the ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress” of John 
Bunyau, the valley through which 
Christian, after his encounter with 
Apoilyon, was obliged to pass on his 
way to the Celestial City. “Now 
this valley is a very solitary place; 
the prophet Jeremiah thus describes 
it: ‘A wilderness, a land of deserts 
and pits, a land of drought, and of 
the Shadow of Death, a land that 
no man’ tbut a Christian) ‘passeth 
through, and where no man dwelt.’ ” 
See Psaltn xxiii. 4. 

One would have thought Invemiy had 
been the VaiJey of the Shadow of Beath^ the 
inferior chiefs showed such reluctance to ti])- 
proach it. Sir W. Scott. 

Van-dyck' of Sculpture. A desig- 
nation conferred upon Antoine Coy- 
sevox (1640-1720), a French sculptor, 
on account of the beauty and anima- 
tion of his figures. 

V^nes'sS. [Compounded of Van., 
the first syllable of Vanhomrigh and 
ATsso, diininutive of E&fher.'\ A po- 
etical name given by Swift to Miss 
Esther Vanhomrigh, a voung lady 
who had fallen in love with him and 
proposed marriage. How her decla- 
ration of affection was received is re- 
lated in Swift’s poem of “ Cadenus 
and Vanessa.” See Cadenus. 

Vanity. 1. An established character 
in the old moralities and puppet- 
shows. 

2. A town in Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” on the road to the Celes- 
tial City. 
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Yanity Fair. In Bun van’s spiritual 
allegory, The Pilgriiifs Progress,” 
the name of a fair which was held 
all the year round in the town of 
Vanity. It beareth the name be- 
cause the town where it is kept is 
lighter than vanity {Ps. Ixii. h), and 
also because all that is there sold, 
or that eometh thither, is vanity.” 
Thackeray has made use of this name 
as the title of a satirical novel. 

The ori^n and history of this fair 
are thus described : Almost fiTe thou- 
sand years ago there were pilgrims walk- ; 
lug to the Celestial City, and Beelzebub, ' 
Apollyon, and Legion, with their com- 
panions, perceiving by the path that the 
pilgrims made that their way to the city 
lay through this town of Vanity, they 
contrived here to set up a fair, — a fair 
Wherein should be sold fill sorts of van- 
ity, and that it should last all the year 
long. Therefore, at this fair are all such 
merchandise sold as houses, lands, trades, 
places, honors, preferments, titles, coun- 
tries, kingdoms, lusts, pleasures; and 
delights of all sorts, as harlots, wives, hus- 
bands, children, lives, blood, bodies, souls, 
silver, gold, pearls, precious stones, and 
what not. And, iroreover, at this lair 
there is, at all times, to be seen jugglings, 
cheats, games, fools, knaves, rogues, and 
that of every kind. And, as in other 
fairs of less moment, there are several 
rows and streets, under their proper 
names, where such and such wares are 
vended, so here, likewise, you have the 
proper places, rows, streets, (namely, 
csountries and kingdoms,) where the 
wares of this fair are soonest to be found. 

. . . Now, as I sfdd, the way to the Celes- 
tial City lies just through this town 
where &is lusty fair is kept; and be 
that would go to the city and yet not go 
through this town, must needs go out of 
the world.” 

I charge yon to withdraw your feet from 
the delusion of ‘hat Vanitu Fair in whilk ye 
are n soioumer, and not to go to their worship, 
whilk is an 'Il-Tiiiimbletl matB, as was weel 
termM by James the Sext. Sir W. Scott. 

Va'pi-a,ii§. A name — probably a 
feigned one — occurring in Shake- 
fspeare’s " Twelfth Kight,” a. li-, sc. 
3. See PiGROGROMITUS. 

A poetical name given by 
Swift to Miss Jane Waryng, for 
■whom, in early life, he pjro^ssed an 
attachment. It is a Latinized form 
of "Waryng- 

V^rv'^nSL {Hindu Myth.) The ruler 


of the ocean; represented as a •white 
man riding on a sea-monster, wdth a 
club in one hand and a rope in the 
other. 

Vath'el:. The hero of William Beck- 
ford’s celebrated novel ot the same 
name ; a haughty and effeminate mon- 
arch, led on by the teniptatiojis of a 
malignant genie, and the sophistries 
of a cruel and ambitious mother, to 
commit all sorts of crimes, to abjure 
his faith, and to ofier allegiance to 
Eblis, the Mohammedan Satan, in 
the hope of seating himself on the 
throne of the pre-Adamite sultans. 

^ We saw men, who, not yet in the vigor of 
life, were Lime with its pleasures ; men 
with the poisoned youth, rat/<ei.*-like, to find 
themselves someday with fires, unquenchable 
and agonizing, in the place of those heart* 
they had silenced, perverted, and destroyed. 

Fvinxau^g Mag. 

Ye (vee, or va). {Scand. Myth.) One 
of the three deities who took part in 
the creation of the world; a brother 
of Odin and Yili. 

Yeal, Mxs- An imaginaiy person 
whom De Foe feigned to have ap- 
peared, “ the next day after her 
death, to one Mrs. Bargmve, at Can- 
terbury-, on the 8th of Sept., 1705,” 
— one* of the boldest and most adroit 
experiments upon human credulity 
that ever was made. 

Yegliantmo (vSl-ytn-te^no, 77). The 
name of Orlando’s horse. 

Yenerable Bede. See Bede, The 
Yenekable. 

Yenerable Doctor. [Lat Hoeior 
Vtnernbilis.'] A title given to Wil- 
liam de Champeaux, a celebrated 
philosopher and theologian of the 
twelfth centuiT, regarded as the first 
public professor of scholastic divinity, 
and the founder of ^ientitic realism. 

Yenerable Initiator. [Lat. Vtnerab- 
ilis Incejoior.'] An honorary- apf>el- 
lation conferred upon Y^'iHiam (»f 
Occam (d. 1347), a famous English 
scholastic philosopher. 

Yenice of tbe W est- A name some- 
times given, rather inappropriately, 
to Glasgow, the chief city of Scot- 
land. 

A bird prox>er, on the shield argent of the 
city of Glasgow, has been identified with the 
resuscitated pet of the pataon saint The 
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tree o-n whicTi it is there perched is a com- 
memoration of another ot the saiixt’s mim- 
cles. • . . Another element in the blazon of 
&e Venice or' the We-^t is a fish, laid acrobs the 
stem of the tree, “ in babe,” as the heralds bay. 

J. H. Burton. 

'Ve'iiiis. {Gr. (f Rnm. ^fyih.) The 
goddess of love and beauty, said to 
have sprung from the foam of the 
sea. !She was the wdfe of the de- 
formed blacksmith Vulcan, but was 
not remarkable for her fidelity to 
him. Her amour with Adonis is par- 
ticularly celebrated. By the Trojan 
Anchises, she became the mother of 
jEneas, and hence was regarded by 
the Romans as the progenitor of their 
nation. See jEneas. 

■Ve'nus-berg. See Eckhabdt, The 
Eaithfue. 

(4). A watchman and nmht- 
constable, in Shakespeare’s “!kluch 
Ado about Nothing,” noted for his 
blundering simplicity. 

Verxnilion. Sea. A name formerly 
given to the Gulf of California, on 
account of the red color of the infu- 
soria it contains. 

Ver'non, Die {or Dt-aii'§). The he- 
roine of Sir Walter Scott’s novel of 
‘‘Rob Roy;” a young girl of great 
beauty, talents, and excellence of 
disposition, to which are superadded 
pride of high birtii, and the enthusi- 
asm of an adherent to a persecuted 
religion and an exiled king. She is 
excluded from the ordinary wishes 
and schemes of other young ladies 
by being predestined to a hateful 
husband or a cloister, and by receiv- 
ing a masculine education, under the 
superintendence of two men of talent 
and learning. 

Fer-tiim'nns. [Lat., from vertere., to 
turn, to change, to transform.] {Rom. 
Myth.) The god of the seasons, and 
of their manifold productions in the 
vegetable world. He fell in love 
with Pomona, and, after vainly en- 
deavoring to get access to her under 
a thousand different forms, at last 
succeeded by assuming the appear- 
ance of an old woman- In this 
guise, he recounted to her lament- 
able stories of women who had de- 
spised the power of love; and, when ‘ 


he found that her heart was touched, 
he suddenly metamorphosed hinibelf 
into a beautiful youth, and persuaded 
her to marry him. 

Very Christian Doctor. See Most 
Christian Doctor. 

Very Methodical Doctor. See 
Most Methodical Doctor. 

Very Resolute Doctor. See Most 
Resolute Doctor. 

Ves^tS. [Gr. 'Eo-rta.] {Gr. ^ Rom. 
Myth.) A daughter of Rhea and 
Saturn, and sister of Ceres and Juno. 
She was the goddess of fire, and she 
also presided over docks and herds. 
Her mysteries were celebrated by 
maidens, called vestal virgins, who 
kept a fire constantly burning on her 
hearth or altar, and who were re- 
quired to lead lives of perfect purity. 

V6to, M. et Mme. (mos^^' 3, mi'- 
dtm' v^fto')* Injurious names often 
given by the anarchists of the French 
Revolution to Louis XVI. and his 
queen, Marie Antoinette. The ex- 
pression originated in the indignation 
of the people at the veto allow'ed the 
king on the resolves of the National 
Assembly. The name occurs in the 
celebrated song, “ La Carmagnole,” 
which, with the accompanying dance, 
was performed at popular festivals, 
executions, and outbreaks of popular 
discontent during the Reign of Terror. 

That is the pass ye have brought us to. And 
now ye. will break the prisons and set Ca}>et 
Veto on horseback to ride over us. Carluhi. 

Ve'tus. A nom de plume of Edward 
Sterling (1773-1847), an English 
writer. 

4^ “ He [Sterling] now furthermore 
opened a correspondence with the - Times ’ 
Newspaper ; wrote to it, in 1812, a series 
of Letters under the signature of Vetus 
voluntary Letters I suppose, without pay- 
ment or pre-engagement, one successful 
Letter calling out another; till Vetus and 
his doctrines came to be a distiagui'Jh- 
able entity, and the business amounted 
to something. Out of my own earliest 
Newspaper reading, I can remember the 
nameVetusas a kind of editorial hacking 
on which able editors were wont to chop 
straw now and then. Nay. the Itetters 
were collected and reprinted ; both this 
first series, of 1812, aud then a second of 
next year.” Ckurlyle. 
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Vi'l; Dol'o-ro'sa. [Lat., -way of pain.] 
A* name popularly given, since the 
Christian era, to the road at Jerusa- 
lem leading from the IMount of Ol- 
ives to (ioigotha, which Jesus passed 
over on. his way to the place of cruci- 
fixion. Upon this road are situated 
the house where the Virgin Mary was 
bora; the church erected upon the 
spot where she fell when she beheld 
Jesus sink under the weight of the 
cross ; the house of iSt.Y erouica, upon 
whose veil, emploj^ed to wipe away 
his blood and sweat, the image of his 
face was miraculously impressed ; and 
many other objects consecrated by 
Christian traditions. The road, which 
is about a mile in length, tenninates 
at the Gate of Judgment. 

Vicar of Bray. A name originally 
given to an English clergyman who 
was twice a Papist and twice a Prot- 
estant in four successive reigns. It is 
now commonly applied to one who 
deserts his party when it is no longer 
for his safety or his interest to remain 
in it. 

4®* Bray is a village in Berkshire. 
“ The vivacious vicar hereof.” says Pul- 
ler, •• living under Henry VIII., Edward 
VI., Queen Mary, and Queen l^izabeth, 
was first a Papist, then a Protestant, 
then a Papist, then a Protestant again. 
He had .«!een some martyrs bunted (two 
miles off ) at Windsor, and found this fire 
too hot for his tender temper. This vic- 
ar. being taxed by one for being a turn- 
coat and inconstant changeling, ‘ Not so 
neither,’ said he ; ‘ for, if I changed my 
religion, I am sure I kept true to my prin- 
ciple, which is to live and die the Virar 
of Bray.’ ’’ According to Haydn, the 
name of this consistent personage was Sy- 
mon Symonds ; according to a Mr. Brome 
(“ Letters from the Bodleian,” vol. ii., 
part i., p. 100), it was Simon Alleyn, or 
Allen. The former is said to have held 
the vicarage from 15^ to 1558 ; the latter 
firom 1540 to 1588. Another statement 
gives the name as Pendleton ; and it is re- 
lated, that, in the reign of Edward VT-, 
Lawrence Anders, the martyr, an honest 
but mild and timorous man, having ex- 
press(*d a fear that his own strength of 
mind was not suflScient to endure the 
persecution of the times, Pendleton an- 
swered. that, for himself, he would see 
every drop of hi-^ fat and the last morsel 
of his flesh consumed to ashes ere he 
would swerve from the Mth then estab- 


lished. He, however, changed with the 
times, saved his tat and his Ileah, and be- 
came rector of 8t. Stephen's, wtulst the 
mild and diffident Sanders was burnt 
at Smithfieid. Townsend {*• Manual of 
Dates ”) says that the story in regard 
to the Vicar of Bray is not borne out 
by the church records, the living not 
having been held by the same person for 
so long a period as that required to prove 
the truth o*' the anecdote. The celebrat- 
ed song of the Vicar of Bray,” though 
founded on the historical fact, makes the 
vicar a subject successively of Ohailes 
II., James II., William III., Anne, and 
George I., and a political as well as re- 
li^ous renegade. It is said (Nichols’ 

Select Poems,” 1782, vol. viii., p. 234) to 
have been written by an officer in Colonel 
Puller’s regiment, in the reign of George I. 

He [Soult] obeyed, he says, not as in any 
respect an enemy of the king [Louis XVI1I.J, 
but as a citizen and a soldier, whose duty it 
was to obey whomsoever was at the head of 
the government, as that of the Vicar of Bray 
subjected him in ghostly submisbion to each, 
head, of the church m-o tempore. 

Sir F. Scott. 

Tiear of Christ. A title assumed by 
the pope of Home, who claims to ex- 
ercise a delegated authority as the 
representative or vicegerent of Christ. 

Ticar of WaJfcefield. The hero of 
Goldsmith’s novel of the same name. 
See Primrose, The Rev. Doctor. 

Thus an era took place in my life, almost 
eeoal to the important one menboned by the 
Vyxar of when he removed from 

the Blue room to the Brown. Sir W. Scott. 

Tice, The. A grot&y:jue allegorical 
character who invariably figures in 
the old English mysteries and moral- 
ities which preceded the rise of the 
regular modem drama. He was fan- 
tastically accoutered in a long jerkin, 
a cap with ass’s ears, and a da^jer 
of lath. His chief employment was 
to make sport for the multitude by 
leaping on the back of the Devil, — 
another personage always introduced 
Into these plays, — and belaboring 
him with his dagger till he roared. 
The Devil, however, always carried 
him off in the end. He* bore the 
name sometimes of one particular 
vice, and sometimes of another; but 
was generally called “The Vice,” 
simply. He was succeeded in his 
office \v the fool and the clown, and 
is now best remembered by the allu- 
sions which occur in the pla\^s of 
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Shalcespeare to his character and of- 
fice. 

Vidar (ve^'dar). {ScawL Myth.) The 
god of wisdom and of silence. His 
look is so penetrating that he reads 
the most secret thoughts of men. 
He wears very thick shoes, and 
hence is sometimes called “ the god 
with the thick shoes.” 

Vil. (Scand. Myth.) The brother of 
Odin and Ve, who, with him, were 
the progenitors of the Asir race. 

Vin-cen'ti-o (vin-sen'shi-o). 1. The 
Duke of Vienna in Shakespeare’s 
“Measure for Measure.” He com- 
mits his scepter to Angelo (with 
whom Escalus is associated in a sub- 
ordinate capacity), under the pre- 
text of being called to take an ur- 
gent and distant journey; and, by 
exchanging the royal purple for a 
monk’s hood, observes tncoyniio the 
condition of his people, and especial- 
ly the manner and effect of his vice- 
gerent’s administration. 

2. An old gentleman of Pisa, 
in Shakespeare’s “Taming of the 
Shrew.” 

Vinegar Bible. A name given to 
an edition of the Bible published in 
1717 at the Clarendon Press, Oxford. 
By a ludicrous misprint, the title of 
'the twentieth chapter of LuJ:e was 
made to read, “ Parable of the T7u6- 
grtr""' instead of, “Parable of the 
Vineyard;^'' hence the name. 

VinTaLnd. A name given, according 
to Snorro Sturleson, by Scandina- 
vian voyagers, to a portion of the 
coast of North America discovered 
them toward the close of the 
tenth centuiy, well wooded, and pro- 
ducing agreeable fruits, particularly 
grapes. It is thought to have been 
some part of the coast of Massachu- 
setts or Rhode Island. 

Vi'o-la. A lady in love with Duke 
Orsiiio, in Shakespeare’s “Twelfth 
Night.” 

As for her .fituntion in the drama 
(of which she is properly the heroine), it 
is, shortly, this; She is shipwrecked on 
the coast of Illyria; she is alone, and 
without protection, in a strange country. 
She wishes to enter into the service of the 


Conntess Olivia ; hut she is assured that 
this is impo.sfsible, * for the lady, having 
re<*ently lost an only and beloved brother, 
has abjured the sight of men, has shut 
herself up in her palace, and will admit 
no kind of suit.' In this perplexity , Viola 
remembers to have beard her father speak 
with praise and admiration of Orsino, the 
duke of the country ; and, having at-cer- 
taiued that he is not married, and that, 
therefore, his court is not a proper asy- 
lum for her in her feminine character, 
she attires herself in the disguise of a 
page, as the best protection against un- 
civil comments, till she can gain some 
tidings of her brother. ... To pursue 
the thread of Viola's destiny : she is en- 
gaged in the service of the duke, whom 
she finds ‘ fiincy-siek ’ for the love of 
Olivia. VTe are left to infer (for so it is 
hinted in the first scene) that this duke 
. . . had already made some impre.=sion 
on Viola's iniagination ; and when she 
conies to play the confidante, and to be 
loaded with favors and kindness in her 
as.sumed character, that she should be 
touched by a passion made up of pity, 
admiration, gratitude, and tenderness, 
does not, I think, in any way detract 
from the genuine sweetness and delicacy 
of her character ; for ‘ sAe never told her 
love.'' . . . Viola, then, is the chosen fa- 
vorite of the enamored duke, and be- 
comes his messenger to Olivia, and the 
interpreter of his sufiTerings ro that inac- 
cessible beauty. In her character of a 
youthful page, she attracts the favor of 
Olivia, and excites the jealousy of her 
lord. The situation is critical and deli- 
cate ; but how exquisitely is the charac- 
ter of Viola fitted to her part, carrying 
her through the ordeal with all the in- 
ward and spiritual grace of modesty.” 

Mrs. Jameson. 

■VT'o-len'tS. A character in Shake- 
speare’s “ All ’s Well that Ends 
Well.” 

Violet, Corporal, or Daddy. [Er. 

Caporal la Violdte., or Pnpn la Vio- 
Zette.] A name given to the em- 
peror Napoleon Bonaparte, by his 
partisans in France, after his banish- 
ment to Elba, and designed to be ex- 
pressive of their hope that he vfould 
return in the spring (of 1815). The 
flower and the color were publicly 
worn by them as a party distinction. 

Virginie (vef^ 2 ;he''ne', 64). The 
heroine of Bemardin de St Pierre’s 
romance entitled “ Paul etyirginie,” 
— “a tropical Arcadian romance 
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which [for a time] reigned supreme 
over French, English, and German 
imaginations of a certain caliber, and 
Tendered the name Mrginit trium- 
phant in France.” 

Virgin Modesty. A surname given 
bv Charles 1 1, to the Earl of Kochester 
(joliii Wilmot), because he blushed 
so easily. 

Virgin Queen. An appellation pop- 
ularly given to Queen Elizabeth 
(153:^1603). She may, in fact, be 
said to have a.ssumed it; for, on the 
10th of Februaiy, 1550, less than 
three months after her accession to 
the throne, in a speech which she 
made to the privy council and a 
deputation from the hou-^e of com- 
mons, who had requested her, in the 
name of the nation, to be pleased to 
take to herself a husband, she said 
that for herself it would be enough 
that a marble stone should declare 
that a queen, having reigned such a 
time, lived and died a virgin.” His- 
torians, however, agree that her right 
to the title is at least questionable, 
even if it be not demonstrably ill- 
founded. See Maiden Queen. 

Virgins, The Eleven Thousand. 
See Eleven Thousand Virgins, 
The. 

Vish'nu (6). [Sansk., from to 
pervade, to extend through nature.] 
\tlindu> Myth.) One of the chief 
deities of the later religion, and the 
second pennon of the holy Trimurti, 
or triad; regarded as the preserver, 
urhile Brahma is the creator, and 
Siva the destroyer. He accomplishes 
the obiects of his providence by suc- 
cessive avatars or incarnations, in 
which he appears and acts on earth. 
Nine of these have already taken 
place ; in the tenth, which is yet to 
occur, he will appear on a white 
horse, with a flaming sword, for the 
everlasting punishment of the wicked. 
Buddha and .Tuggemant are both 
regarded as avatars of Vishnu. 

Vitalis (ve-tadis). A name assumed 
by Erik Sjoberg (1794r-1828|, a dis- 
tinguished' Swedish Ijoic poet. By 


this pseudonym! he intended to con- 
vey the notion of Vita Life is a 
struggle. 

Viv'i-an. Mistress of the enchanter 
Merlin. She forms the subject of 
one of the poems in Tennyson’s 
Idylls of the King.” See Lady of 
the" Lake, 1, Merlin, and Lance- 
lot DU Lac. [Written also Viv- 
ien, Viviana, and Viviane.] 

Voland, Squire (fodSnt, 56, 67). 
[Get. Junktr VoJ/iwL'\ Among the 
Germans, a familiar name tor the 
Devil- 

Vol-po'ue. [It., an old fox.] The 
title of a play by Ben Jonson, and 
the name of its cEief character. 

Volscius, Prtnce. See Prince 
VOLSCIUS. 

Voltaire, The German. See Ger- 
man VOLTAIKE. 

Voltaire, The Polish. See Polish 
Voltaire. 

VoPti-mSnd- The name of a courtier, 
in Shakespeare’s tragedy of “ Ham- 
let-” 

Volund (vodoont). (ScamJ. Myth,) 
A renowned smith, corresponding to 
the Vulcan or Da^alus of classical 
mythology. Like Vulcan, he was 
lame, was always busy at the forge, 
and executed all kinds of smith-woi^, 
from the finest ornaments in gold 
to the heaviest armor. See Way- 
land Smith. 

Vor'tii-ger. Seneschal of Constans (a 
fabulous king of Britain ), and usurper 
of the throne after Constans had been 
killed by his subjects. 

Vul'cto. [Lat. TWtvmiis.] ( Gr. # Vtom, 
Myth . ) A son of Jupiter and J uno, — 
according to some accounts, of Juno 
alone, — and the husband of Venus. 
He was the god of fire, and the 
patron of blacksmiths and all workers 
in metal. His workshop was sup- 
posed to be under Mount ^Etna; and 
there, assisted by the Cyclops, he 
forged the thunderbolts of Jupiter, 
and arms for the gods and for cele' 
brated heroes. See Mulciber. 
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Wi.d'maii, Widow. The name of a 
lady, in Sterne’s novel of “ Tristram 
Shandy,” who tries to secure Uncle 
Toby tor a husband. 

Wa^gner {\'%/nef, 58, 68). The name 
of a character in Goethe’s ‘‘Faust.” 
This name is not original with Goethe, 
but was borrow'ed by him from old 
legends, in which ft occurs under 
the form of Cristoph Wagner, who 
is represented to have been the at- 
tendant, or Jamulus, ot* Faust. 

Wagner is a type of the philis- 
ter and pedant ; he sjierifices himself to 
books^ as Faust does to knowledge. He 
adores the letter. The dust of folios is 
his element, parchment the source of his 
inspiration. . . - HeisoneofthO'«ewho, in 

, the presence of Niagara, would vex you 
with questions about arrow-headed in- 
scriptions ; who, in the presence of a vil- 
lage festival, would discuss the origin of 
the Pelasgi.” l^wes. 

Wagon Boy. A popular sobriquet 
of f ho mas Corwin (1794- 1S65), an 
American state.sman. "While yet a 
lad. General Harrison and his army 
were on the northern frontier, almost 
destitute of provisions, and a demand 
•was made on the patriotism of the 
people to funiish the necessary sub- 
sistence. The elder Corwin loaded a 
•wagon -with supplies, which •were de- 
livered by his son, who remained -with 
the army during the rest of the cam- 
paign, and who is said to have proved 
himself a good whip and an excel- 
lent reins-man.” 

"Walrefield, Pindar o£ See Geoege 
a-Green. 

W alk-in g Stewart. The sobriquet 
of John Stewart, an English traveler, 
bom in the first half of the eighteenth 
century, died in 1822. This cele- 
brated peripatetic traveled on foot 
through Hindostan, Persia, Nubia, 
Abyssinia, the Arabian Desert, Eu- 
rope, and the United States. 

JIKS=* “ A most interesting man, whom 
personally I knew ; eloquent in conversa- 
tion; contemplative, if iAai is possible, 


in excess ; crazy beyond all reach of helle* 
bore (three Anticyrse would not have 
cured him), yet sublime and divinely 
benignant in his visiouariness ; the man 
who, as a pedestrian traveler, had seen 
more of the earth's surface, and commu- 
nicated more extensively with the chil- 
dren of the earth, than any man before 
or since ; the writer, also, who published 
more books (all intelligible by fits and 
starts) than any Eugiishraan, except, 
perhaps, Kichard Baxter, who is said to 
have published three hundred and sixty- 
five, p^us one, the extra one being, proba- 
bly, meant for leap-year.’’ jDc Quincey, 

Walpnrgis (val-poof'gis, 58, 68). The 
name of the female saint who con- 
verted the Saxons to Christianity. 
May -day night is dedicated to her, 
an({ is ]M>piilarly thought to be the 
occasion of a great witch festival on 
the summit of the Brocken, in the 
Hartz mountains, — a supei^tition 
supposed to have originated in the 
secret celebration of heathen rites, in 
remote places, by those who adhered 
to the ancient iaith when their nation 
•vvas forcibly converted to Christianity. 

Wiim'bai. The “ son of Witless,” and 
theclo^vn or jester of Cedric of Roth- 
crwood, in Sir Walter Scott’s “Ivan- 
hoe,” 

Wandering Jew. See Jew, The 
Waxdeiuxg. 

Wantley, Dragon of. See Deagoh 
OF Wantley. 

Ward, Artemus, A pseudonym 
adopted by Mr. Charles F. Browne, 
an American humorist of the present 
day, author of a series of popular 
comic productions purporting to be 
written by an itinerant showman, 
and remarkable for their perverse 
orthography. 

"War of 1812. (Amer. Hist.) A name 
commonly given to the war between 
the United States and Great Britain, 
which began on the 18th of June, 
1812, and ended, Feb. 17, 1815, on 
the ratification by congress of the 
treaty of peace concluded at Ghent 
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on the 24th of the preceding Decem- 
ber. 

•Waar of liberation. (Ger. Hkt.) 
The name commonly given to the 
war undertaken b}’ the Germans, in 
1813, to throw off^the French yoke, 
in consequence of the destruction of 
Bonaparte’s grand army in the Kus- 
sian campaign of 1812. 

Wap of tlie Barons. {Eng. Hist,) An 
insurrection against the authority of 
Henry III., which broke out in 1262, 
and was excited by his faithlessness 
and the oppressions of his favorites. 
The barons were headed by Simon de 
Montfort, whose death, in 1265, at the 
battle of Evesham, occasioned their 
submission- 

War of the Seven Captains. See 
Seven against Thebes. 

War of the Succession. {Hist.) A 
celebrated struggle between Eng- 
land, France, Austria, and the Unit- 
ed Provinces, to determine whether 
Philip, Duke of Anjou (grandson of 
Louis XIT. of France), or the Arch- 
duke Charles (son of the Emperor 
Leopold I.), should succeed to the 
throne of Spain, left vacant by the 
death of Charles II. It commenced 
May 4, 1702, and ended with the 
peace of Utrecht, March lf3, 1713, by 
which Philip was acknowledged ahd 
confirmed as king. The contest was 
signalized bj’’ the splendid achieve- 
ments of the Duke of Marlborough- 
War of the Three Henries. {Fr. 
Hist.) A war between Heniy ni. 
king of France, Henry de Bourbon, 
king of Xavarre, and Henry, duke 
of Guise, growing out of a project 
of the last to exclude the king of 
Navarre from his right of succession 
to the French throne. 

Wars of the Boses. {Eng. Hist.) A 
name given to the intestine wars 
which raged in England from the 
' reign of Henry YI. to that of Heniy 
Yll. (1452-1486). It refers to the 
badges or emblems of the parties to 
the strife, — that of the house of A'ork 
being a white rose, and tiiat of the 
house of I..ancaster a red rose- 
Washington of Ccdombia. A name 
given to Simon Bolivar (1785-1831), 


who established the independence of 
the Spanish provinces of Venezuela 
and New Granada, which were there- 
upon united into a republic, called 
Colombia, of which he was chosen 
the fimt president. 

W^'He, Willia m (wos'l). A pseu- 
donym of John Gibson Lockhart 
(1794-1854), under which he contrib- 
uted to Blackwood’s IMagazine.” 

Water -poet. A title assumed by 
John Taylor, an English poet (158(}- 
1654), who for a long time followed 
the occupation of a waterman on the 
Thames. 

W^tTmg Street. A name very gen- 
erally given in England, during the 
Middle Ages, to the Via Laciea, or 
“Milky Way.” It occurs in Chau- 
cer’s “"House of Fame,” Book 11. : — 
“ Se yondir, lo, the galaxie, 

The wiche men elepe the milky way. 

For it is white; anu some, parfay, 

Y-callin ithan 

In “ The Compleynt of Scotland,” 
the comet, it is said, “ aperis oft in 
the qiiliyt circle, the quhilk the mari- 
nalis callis VailanstreiV^ The name 
occurs again, in the translation of the 
“.dBneid ” by Gawain Douglas: — 

“Of every steme the twinkling notis he. 

That in the still hevin mrtve cours we ee, 
Arthuris house, and llyadea, betaikning 
rane, 

Wailinffestrf’te, the Home, and the Charle- 
wane. 

The feira Orion with his golden glare.” 
This, however, yras only an applica- 
tion of the word, not its proper and 
original meaning. The real Watling 
Street was a road extending across 
South Britain in a general direction 
from east to west. Beginning at 
Richborough or Dover, it ran tlirough 
Canterbun’ to London, and thence 
across the* island to Chester. It is 
vet, in some parts, an important 
Iiighway, and the portion which ran 
through London still preserves the 
old name. Under the Britons, Wat- 
ling Street existed as a simple forest- 
lane or track-way ; the Romans made 
a great military road of it; and the 
Anglo-Saxons adopted it, as they did 
all the Romnn roads and bridges in 
eveiy part of the island. 

The origin of the nmne is xmcer- 
laiu. By some the street is supposed, to 
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kare b«en called, in honor of VlteUhis^ the 
Vta (or Strata) Yitellina^ of which the 
modern name is an Anglo-Saxon cor- 
mptiou- Arcording to Oamden, it was 
named after who directed the 

work, and whom the Britons, in their 
language, called Guetcdin. Florence of 
VVorce-iter (Chron. sub. an. 1013) derives 
the niime from the Wastlings.^ or sons of 
King iV'mtla, who, Wright says, was, no 
doubt, a personage of the Anglo-Saxon 
mythology.” Griimm offers no expla- 
nation, but merely remarks, VVho the 
Waetliags were, and how they came to give 
their name both to an earthly and a heav- 
enly street, we do not know.” This glit- 
tering pathwiij in the sky has, in obner 
countries, been called after roids on 
earth. By the Itdians, it was denomi- 
nated the '”*■ Santa Strada dl LorettoJ" 
Aventin. a German writer in the sixteenth 
centnrv, calls it Burhigstrassf^.,"’ and 
makes it belong to a mytWcal King En- 
ring on the Danube. 

Wayiand Sioitii, op WayGAnd fclie 
Smita. A mythical and invisible 
farrier — the Vofunl or Witland of 
Northern fable — whose name has 
been handed down to the present 
time by Entrlish traditions. He 
haunted* the Vale of White-Horse, in 
Berksliire, where three squarish flat 
stones supporting a fourth are still 
pointed out as his stithy- His fee 
was sixpence, and, unlike other work- 
men, he was offended if more was 
offered him. Sir Walter Scott, b_v a 
strange anachronism, introduces him 
into the romance of “ Kenilworth ” 
as a living person of the reign of 
Elizabeth. SeeVoLUXO and Wib- 
L-VXD- 

Weeping Philosoptier, A sobriquet 
given to Heraelitu.s, a native of 
Ephesus, who flourished about 500 
years n. c. He was of a gloomy and 
melancholy disposition, and is said 
to have been peipetually shedding 
tears on account of the vices of man- 
kind. 

jg®** The name of Democ/ritus, the 
laughing philosopher, being often coupled 
with that of Heradi^tus, the weeping 
philosopher, many speakers are apt to 
accent the latter, incorrectly, on the sec- 
ond syllable. 

Weird Sisters. Three witches, in 
Shakespeare’s tragedy of Mac- 
beth.” 


“ The Weird Sisters are as true a 
creation of Shakespeare's as his .\riel and 
Caliban, — lates, furies, and materializing 
witches being the elements. They are 
wholly different from any representiition 
of witches in the contemporary writers, 
and yet present a sufficient external re- 
semblance to the creatures of vulgjir prej- 
udice to act immediately on the audience. 
Their character consists in the imagina- 
tive, disconnected from the good. They 
are the shadowy obscure and fearfully 
anomalous of physical nature, the law- 
less of human nature, — elemental aveng- 
ers without sex or kiu.” Coleridge, 

Weissniclitwo (\ds'nikt-%', 68, 71). 
[Ger., I-know-nqt-where. Compare 
Scot. Kennn(fuhair.'\ A name given, 
in Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus,” to a 
place (probably meant for London) 
spoken of as containing a university 
in which Herr Teufelsdruckh is pro- 
fessor. See Teufelsdrockh, Herr. 

Weller, Samuel. Mr. Pickwick’s 
man,* in Dickens’s celebrated “’Pick- 
wick Papers ; ” designed as an epit- 
ome of London low life in its most 
agreeable and entertaining form. He 
is an inimitable coni pound of wit, sim- 
plicity, (juaiut humor, and lidelity. 

>0®" “ The far-famed Sam Weller corre- 
sponds to no reality. The Londoner bom 
and bred is apt to he the driest and most 
uninteresting of beings. All things lost 
■for him the gloss of novelty when he was 
fifteen years old. He would suit the mu- 
seum of a nil axlmirari philosopher, as a 
specimen, shriveled and adust, of the ul- 
timate result of his principle. But Dick- 
ens collected more jokes than all the cab- 
men in London would utter in a year, 
and bestowed the whole treasure upon 
Sam.'* Bayne. 

WelTer, Tony. The father of Sara 
Weller, in Dickens’s “ Pickwick Pa- 
pers;” a representative of the old 
broad -brimmed, great-coated, many- 
waistcoated, red-faced race of Eng- 
lish stage-coachmen. 

Well-founded Doctor. [I4it. Doc- 
im' FuTidtttisdmvs.'] An honoraiy 
apjjellation conferred, on account of 
his profound learning, upon JEgidius 
Bomanus (d. 1316), of the family of 
Colonna, Archbishop of Bourges, and 
general of the Au^stinians, 

Well-languaged Daniel. See Dan- 
iel, The Well-languaged. 
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Werther (wer-^ter, 4; Ger.pron, vef'- 
tef, 64, 68). The hero of Goethe’s 
sentimental romance, The Sorrows 
of Werther,” in, which he portrays 
the character of a young and highly 
endowed ^pirit who has become dis- 
gusted with life. 

4®=*“ ‘ Werther,’ infusing itself into the 
core and whole spirit of literature, gave 
birth to a race of sentimentalists who nave 
raged and wailed in every part of the 
world till better light dawned on them, or, 
at least, exhausted nature laid itself to 
sleep, and it was discovered that lament- 
ing was an unproductive labor.” Carlyle. 

The practical, not the sentimental, is Fried- 
rich’s interest, not to say that Werther and the 
sentimental were not yet bom into our afflict- 
ed earth. Carlyle. 

■Western, Miss Sophia. The sw'eet- 
heart of Tom Jones, in Fielding’s 
“History of Tom Jones, a Found- 
ling.” 

Western, Squire. A jolly country 

f entleman in Fielding’s “ tiistory of 
'om Jones, a Foundling.” 

4®=* “ Amongst these [the characters of 
the story], Squire Western stands alone ; 
imitated from no prototype, aud in him- 
self an inimitable picture of ignorance, 
prejudice, irascibility, and rusticity, unit- 
ed with natural shrewdues.s, coustitutiou- 
al good-humor, and an instinctive affec- 
tion for his daughter, — all which qual- 
ities, good and bad, are grounde<l ujion 
that basis of thorough selfishness natunil 
to one bred up from infancy where no one 
dared to contradict his arguments, or to 
control his conduct.” Sir W. Stott. 

There now are no Sqtnre Westerns, as of old. 
And our Sophias are not so emphatic. 

But fair as them or fairer to behokl. Byron, 
Bants which in every thing but diction re- 
sembled those of Sgmng WeMem. Macatday. 

Conceive a rugged, thick -sided Sffidre 
Western, of supreme degree, — for this Squiie 
Western [Frederick William I., of Prussia] is 
a hot Hohenzollem, and weare a crown nw- 
al, — conceive such a burly ne j>l&s ultra of a 
Squire, with his broad-baied rectitudes and 
surly irrefragabiliti^ Carlyle. 

Western Kesenre. A name popu- 
larly given to a tract of country 
reserved by the State of Connecticut, 
at the tirne of the cession of the 
North-west Territoiy to the United 
States. Disputes arose, after the war 
of the Revolution, between several 
of the States, respecting the right of 
soil in this territory, which were onlv 
aJdayed by tiie ce^on of the whole 


to the United States, Connecticut 
reserving a tract of 8.666,921 acres 
near Lake E>ie. In 1806, j urisdiction 
over this tract was reliiujuished to 
the federal government, the State re- 
serving the right to the M>il, and dis- 
posing of it in Miiall lots to settlers 
(ironi which sales she obtained her 
magnificent school-fund ), while the 
Indian titles to the rest of the soil 
were bought up by the general gov- 
ernment. 

Westminster, Long Meg of. See 
Lomg Meg of W estmlsstek. 

Westminster’s Glory. See Eng- 
LAxn’s Pkide AND Westmostee’s 
Gloky. 

Wetfi'er-ell, Elizabetli. A pseudo- 
nym adopted by iMiss Susan War- 
ner, an American w'rirer of the pres- 
ent day, author of “The Wide Wide 
World ” and other works. 

W har'ton, Eliza (-tn). The heroine 
of a novel of the same name, founded 
on fact, by Mrs. Hannah Foster, an 
American "authoress. 

Whar'ton, Grace (-tn). A pseudo- 
nym adopted bv Mrs. Anthony Todd 
Thomson {net Ratharine BycVley), a 
popular and voluminous author of 
the present century (d. 1862). 

■Whar'ton, Philip (-tn). A pseu- 
donym adopted by John CK^ckhnrn 
Thomson, a popular English author. 

Whirling Eoclcs. See Sympleg- 

ADES. 

WTiis<k:er-an'dos, Don Pe-ro'lo. 
The lover of Tilburina, in Sheridan’s 
farce of “ The Critic.” 

I dare sav I Washed; for I . . . had chria- 
teued him i>o« Ferolo Whisskertmdos. 

Thaeheray. 

Whislcey Insurrection. {Amer. 
Jli&L) A name given to an outbreak 
in Western Peiinsydvania, in 1794, 
resulting from an attempt to enforce 
an excise law passed in 1791, which 
imposed duties on domestic distilled 
liquors. The insurrection spread into 
the border counties of Virginia, and 
called forth two proclamations from 
President Washington, which had no 
effect. It was finally suppressed by 
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General Henry Lee, governor of Vir- 
ginia, with an armed force- 

Wliistlecraft, W iUiam and Hobert. 
A mm de plume of John Hookham 
Frere (1769-1840), an English author 
and statesman. 

White Devil of Wallachia. A so- 
briquet given by the Turks, to whom 
he was a great terror, to George Cas- 
triota (1404-1467), a celebrated Al- 
banian chief, commonly called Scan- 
derbeg, that is, Bey, of Prince, Alex- 
ander. 

White House. In the United States, 
a name popularly given to the ex- 
ecutive, or presidential, mansion, at 
Washington, which is a large build- 
ing of tfeestone, painted white. 

WTiite Lady of Av'e-nel- A kind 
of tutelary spirit protecting the for- 
tunes of a noble family in Sir Walter 
Scott’s novel, “ The Monasteiy.” 

Noon gleams on the lake. 

Noon glows on the fell; 

Wake thee, oh, wake, 

White Maid otAverul. 

Sir W. Scott. 

White Hose. A common designation 
of the house of York, from its emblem, 
which was a white rose. See Waes 
OP THE KoSES. 

White Hose of Cecily, wife 

of Richard, Duke of York, and mother 
of Edward IV. and Richard III. ; — so 
called in allusion to her private char- 
acter, as well as to the distinguishing 
color of the Yorkists in the Wars of 
the Roses. She was the youngest 
of tv^enty-one children. A novel of 
some popularity entitled “ The White 
Rose of Raby” was published in 
1794. 

Whit'tmg-ton, Dick. The hero of 
a famous old legend, in which he is 
represented as a poor orphan boy 
from the country', who went to Lon- 
don, where, after undergoing many 
hardships, he attracted the notice and 
compassion of a rich merchant, who 
gave him a situation in his family as 
an assistant to the cook. Here he led 
a miserable life, abused by the cook, 
and sleeping in the garret, which 
was overrun with rats and mice. At 
length, having obtained a penny, he 


purchased a cat. IT is master, shortly 
after, being about to ^end a ship to 
sea, gave all the servants permission 
to send a venture in her. Dick had 
nothing to risk but his cat, and sent 
her. The ship was driven to the 
coast of Barbary, where the master 
and chief mate were invited to court. 
At an entertainment given to them 
by the king, rats and mice swarmed 
over the tables, and disputed with 
the guests possession of the banquet. 
The captain thereupon sent for Dick’s 
cat, which, being produced, made a 
terrible havoc among the vermin, 
and was gladly purchased by the 
king at a veiy high price. With the 
money thus acquired, Dick com- 
menced business, and succeeded so 
well that he ftnally married his former 
master’s daughter, w'as knighted, and 
became lord mayor of London. This 
tradition has probably no foundation 
in fact, though there*^ was a real Sir 
Richard Whittington, who was thrice 
mayor of London in the reign of 
Heiiiy V. 

According to Mr. H- T. Riley (“ Re- 
rum Britannicarum Medii JEvi Sc.rip- 
tores, M unimen ta Gildhallm Londinen- 
sis,” vol. i., Liber Preface, p. 

XTiii.), in the fourteenth century and, 
the beginning of the fifteenth, trading, 
or buying and selling at a profit, was 
known to the more educated classes in 
England under the French name achat., 
which they wrote, and probably pro- 
nounced, acat. To acat of this nature, 
’Whittington was indebted for his wealth j 
and as, in time, the French became dis- 
placed by the modem English, the mean- 
ing of the word probably was lost, and 
thereby opportunity was given to some 
inventive genius, at a much later period, 
of building a new story upon the double 
meaning of an obsolete word. By Sir 
WUliam Ouseley, the story is said to be 
founded on an Oriental narrative ; and it 
is related in a Persian MS., according to 
Ilalliwell, that, in the tenth century, one 
Keis, the son of a poor widow of Siraf, 
embarked for India with his sole pi-operty, 
a cat ; there he fortunately arrived at a 
time when the palace was so infested by 
mice or rats that they invaded the king s 
food, and persons were employed to drive 
them from the royal banquet. This cat 
was useful in the same manm^r as Whit- 
tington’s, and its owner was similarly re- 
warded. In a ‘‘Bescription of Guinea,” 
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1665, it is recorded ‘^how Alphonso, a 
Portuguese, being wrecked on the coast 
of Guiimey, and being presented bv the 
king thereof with his weight in gold for 
a cat to kill their mice and an oy utment 
to kill their flies, which he iinproved, 
within five vears. to i:6!X)0 on the place, 
and returning to Portugal, after fifteen 
years traffick, became tne third man in 
the kingdom,” See further in Keight- 
le\ 's ” Tales and Popular Fictions, " pp. 
241-266. 

Wicked Bible. A name given to an 
edition of the Bible published in 1632 
by Barker and Lucas, because the 
word not was omitted in the .‘seventh 
commandment. The printers were 
called before the High Commission, 
fined heavily, and the whole impres- 
sion destroyed - 

Wick'flSld, Agnes. The heroine of 
Dickens’s “ David Copperfield,” one 
of the most charming female charac- 
ters in the whole range of fiction. 

Wieland (^eedlnt, 56, 68). A famous 
Northern .smith ; the same as Volund. 
See VoLUND and \Vayl.vnd Smith- 
In a contest with a smith named 
Amilias, as to who would manufacture 
the best sword, he clove Amilias down to 
the waist with a blade of such sharpness 
that it cut through steel helmet and ar- 
mor and body, and vet .\inilias did not 
feel it ; but, on attempting to rise from 
his seat, he discovered its effects by fell- 
ing asunder. This sword was called Bai- 
rn ung. 

Wife of B^tb (2). One of the pilgrim 
who are represented by Chaucer in 
his Canterbury Tales ’’ as traveling 
from Southwark to Canterbury, and 
each relating a story on the road for 
the common amusement. The “ Wife 
of Bath’.'i Tale” seems to have been 
taken from that of Florent, or Floren- 
tius iq. V,), in Gower’s ^‘Conre5,sio 
Amantis;” or perhaps from an older 
narrative in the Gesta Romanonim,” 
or some such collection, from which 
the story of Florent was borrowed. 

Oh, she is well attended, madam, replied flie 
dame, who, from her jolly and laughter-loving 
demeanor, might have been the very emblem 
of the Wire of Bath, ^ W. Scott. 

Wife of Keith, Wise. See Wise 
Wife of Keith. 

WHd, Jonathan. A notorious Eng- 
lish robber, who was executed in 


1725. He is chiefiy known to readers 
of the present day as the hero of 
Fielding’s novel, “The Histoiy^ of 
Jonathan AVild.” 

“* In that strange apologue, the 
author takes for a hero the greatest ras- 
cal, coward, traitor, tyrant, hypocrite, 
that his wit and experience, both large in 
this matter, could enable him to devise 
or depict ; he accompanies this villain 
through all the actions of his life, with a 
grinning deference and a wonderful mock 
respect, and does not leave him till he is 
dangling at the gallows, when the satirist 
makes him a low bow, and wish^ the 
scoundrel good-day.” Thack*-ray. It 
is not easy to see what Fielding propc^sed 
to himself by a picture of complete vice, 
unrelieved by any thing of human feel- 
ing. and never, by any accident even, de- 
viating into virtue ; and the ascribing a 
train of firtitious adventures to a rerd 
character has in it something clumsy and 
inartificial on the one hand, and. on the 
other, subjects the author to a suspicion 
that he only used the title of ‘ Jonathan 
Wild ’ in order to connect his book with 
the popular renown of that infamous 
depredator.” Sir W. Scott. “It has 
been justly remarked by Mr. Murphy, 
that Fielding wrote ‘ The History of Jon- 
athan Wild’ for a noble purpose, and 
one of the highest importance to society. 
A satire like this strips off the spurious 
ornaments of hypocrisy, shows the beau- 
ty of the moral character, and will always 
be worthy the attention of the reader who 
d^ir^ to rise wiser or better from the 
book he pmises.” Roscoe. 

Wildair, Sir Harry. The hero of 
Farquhar’.s comedy of the same name, 
and also of his Constant Couple.” 
He is repre,sented as an air}” gentle- 
man, affecting humorous gayety and 
great freedom in bis behavior, but 
not altogether profligate or unfeeling. 

Wild Boar of Ardermes {af''den', 
.or ar'^den). [Fr. Le Snnglier des Ar^ 
defines.^ A sobriquet given to Wil- 
liam, Count of La March (d 1485 ), on 
account of his ferocity and the de- 
light he took in haunting the forest 
of Ardennes. According to Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, who introduces him into 
“ Quentin Durward,” he was remark- 
able for an unusual thickness and 
projection of the mouth and upper 
jaw, and for huge protruding side- 
teeth, which gave him a hideous and 
brutal expression of countenance. 
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wnd Boy, TLe. A savage creature 
found, in Xovember, 1725, in the 
forest of Hertswold, Hanover, and 
supposed to be at that time about 
thirteen years old. He was accus- 
tomed to walk on all fours, and would 
climb trees like a squirrel. His food 
consisted of wild plants, leaves, grass, 
moss, and the bark of trees. Many 
eftbrts were made to reform his sav- 
age habits, but with little success, nor 
could he be taught to utter one dis- 
tinct syllable. He commonly went 
by the' name of Peter. His death 
took place in February, 1785. 

Wildfire, Madge. The sobriquet of 
a prominent character iu Sir Walter 
Scotr’s novel, ‘‘‘‘ The Heart of Mid- 
Lothian,” whose real name is given 
as Margaret Murdockson. She is 
described as having been a beautiful, 
but very vain and gidd^” girl, crazed 
by seduction and the murder of her 
infant, and exhibiting in an exag- 
gerated degree those weaknesses of 
character to which she owed her 
misery. 

Wild Huntsman. [Fr. Le Grand 
Vtntur^ Ger. Dtr Wwh Jd(/er.] The 
subject of a popular and widely dif- 
fused tradition concerning a strange 
and spectral hunter who appears by 
night, surrounded by dogs, and some- 
times with a train of attendants, driv- 
ing on the chase. The well-known 
cheer of the hunter, the cry of his 
hounds, and the tramp of his horse’s 
feet, are distinctly audible. The su- 
perstition probably has its origin in 
the many and various strange sounds 
which are heard in the depths of a 
forest during the silence of the night. 
In Gennany, this tradition has been 
made the subject of a ballad by 
Biirger, entitled “ Der Wilde Jager,” 
which has been translated into Eng- 
lish by Sir Walter Scott, under the 
name of “ The Wild Huntsman.” In 
this poem, the hunter is represented 
not as driving, but as himself driven 
by the Devil, from whom he seeks to 
escape. The French have a similar 
tradition concerning an aerial hunter 
who infests the forest of Fontaine- 
bleau- Some account of him may be 
found in Sully’s “ Memoirs,” in which 


he is styled Le Grand Veneur. Father 
Matthieu relates, that the shepherds 
of the neighborhood hold it to be the 
hunt of St. Hubert, which is also 
heard in other places. 'The super- 
stition would ^eem to be quite general. 
In a Scottish poem entitled Alba- 
nia,” there is a poetical description 
of this phantom chase. In England, 
the tradition seems to have estab- 
lished itself under the figure of Herne 
the Hunter^ as in Shakespeare’s 
“ Merry Wives of Windsor.” 

Wil'king, Peter. The hero of a 
•work entitled The Voyage of Peter 
Wilkins,” written by "Robert Pul- 
tock, about the vear 1750. He is a 
mariner, who, like Robinson Crusoe, 
is thrown on a di-'tant uninhabited 
shore, after undergoing various ca- 
lamities at sea, and who is famished 
•with stores, utensils, and provisions, 
from the wreck of the ship in which 
he sailed. His solitary abode is in a 
beautiful twilight country irequented 
by a race of tlying people, or beings 
provided with "a sort of elastic natural 
investment which will open and shut 
at pleasure, thus furnishing the pos- 
sessor with wings or a dress, accord- 
ing to the requirement of the moment. 

“ The hero’s name was most likely 
suggested by that of a celebrated advo- 
cate of the pos^ibility of flying, — Wil- 
kins, Bishop of Chester.” Le/gA Runt, 
I cannot image to myself whereabout you 
are. When I try to fix It, Peter WiJkinJs'it isl- 
and comes across me. Charles Lcanb. 

Willet, J ohn. A burly and obstinate 
English countr}^ innkeeper of the last 
century, who "figures in Dickens’s 
novel of “ Baniaby Rudge.” 

William of Cl6iide§Tie. A famous 
North-country archer celebrated in an 
old popular history,” and in a poem 
which has been reprinted by Eitson 
and by Percy. 

Williams, Caleb. The title of a novel 
by William Godwin (1756-18-36), and 
the name of its hero. 

Will-witli-the-Wisp. Another name 
for Jnck-mth-ihe-Lnntem^ q. v. 

Wil'mot. 1. A character in Lillo’s 
“Fatal Curiosity.” 

2. (-^-cabella.) A lady beloved 
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by George Primrose, in Goldsmith’s 
“ Vicar of Waketield.” 

Wil'mot Proviso. ( Amer. Bist) 
A name popularly given in America 
to an amendment to a bill placing 
$2,000,000 at the disposition of Pres- 
ident Polk to negotiate a palace with 
Mepco. It was introduced in the 
national house of representatives, on 
the 8th of August, 1846, by the Hon. 
David Wilniot, a Democratic repre- 
sentative from Pennsylvania, and 
was in these words f ‘■‘'Provided, 
that, as an express and fundamen- 
tal condition to the acquisition of 
any territory from the republic of 
Mexico by” the United States, by 
virtue of any treaty which may be 
negotiated between "them, and to the 
use by the executive of the moneys 
herein appropriated, neither slave'n’ 
nor involuntary servitude shall ever 
exist in any part of said territoiy, 
except for crime, whereof the party 
shall first be duly convicted.” The 
bill with this amendment attached 
was pa^^sed in the house by a vote of 
87 yeas to 64 nays, but failed in the 
senate in consequence of the arrival 
of the hour for the final adjournment 
of the session before a vote could be 
reached. At the next session of con- 
gress (1846-47), a bill appropriating 
$3,000,000 for the same purpose as be- 
fore had a similar provision affixed to 
it by the senate, but was rejected in 
the house by a vote of 102 to 97. 
On the temiiiiation of the war, the 
practical que^tioIl involved in the 
Wiliiiot Proviso, whether the intro- 
duction of slavery' should be allowed 
or prohibited in the territories newly 
acquired from Mexico, became the 
source of great agitation throughout 
the countiy. 

‘Wimble, Will. The name of a cel- 
ebrated character in the “ Spectator,” 
distinguished for his delightful sim- 
plicity and good-humored officious- 
ness. He is said to have been in- 
tended for a Mr. Thoma'i Morecroft, 
who died at Dublin, Jnly 2, 1741. 

Wimbledon, Philosopher of. See 
Philosopher of Whwbleiwn- 

Wih'Me, Mr, ISTathaniel (win^d). 
One of the chib, in Dickens’s “Pick- 


wick Papers ; ” represented a cock- 
ney pretender to sporting skill. 
Windde, Kip Van (wingkd). The 
narae^ of one of the Dutch colonists 
of Xew York, whose adventures 
are related in iVashington Irvn'ng’s 
*• Sketch-book.” He is represented 
as having met a strange man with 
a keg of liquor in a ravine of the 
Kaatskill Mountains, and as having 
obligingly assisted him to cany the 
load to a wild retreat among the 
rocks, where he found a company of 
odd-lqoking personages placing at 
ninepins, with the gravest of faces 
and in the most my.sterions silence. 
His awe and apprehension having by 
degrees subsided, he v^entured, when 
no eye was fixed on him, to steal a 
taste of the beverage w'hich he had 
helped the strange man bring along. 
He repeated the draught so often that 
at length his senses were overpow- 
ered. and he fell into a deep sleep, 
which, strange to say, lasted for 
twenty years, though tfiey seemed to 
him but as one night. Meanwffiile, 
remarkable events had taken place: 
his wife had died, his daughter was 
married, his former cronies were dead, 
or scattered, or much the •worse for 
the wear and tear of time: and. more 
than all, there had been a war of 
revolution, the colonies had thrown 
off the yoke of the mother country, 
and were now known as the United 
States of America. See Epimexi- 
DEs; Klaus, Peter; and Sleep- 
ing Beauty in the Wooi>. 

Winter King. A title derisively 
given to Frederick V., elector palatine 
^596-1632), who wa.s elected king 
of Bohemia by the Protestants, in 
1619, and was defeated, and Ms reign 
brought to an end, in 1620. 

“ What kind of a * King of Bohe- 
mia ’ this Friedrich made, . - - and what 
sea of troahles he and his entered into, 
we know : the *■ Wfnlipr Eoni^ ’ { Wintear- 
King, fellen in times of /rm/, or built of 
mere jfrost, a. mono-king altc^ether soluble 
aj^in) is the msne he gets in German 
Histories.” Carlyle. 

Winter Q,ueen. A mocking appel- 
lation given to Elizabeth, daughter 
of James I. of England, and wife of 
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rrederickj elector palatine. See su- 
jrra. 

Wise Men of Qothajn. See Go- 
tham. 

Wise Men of Greece, The Seven. 
See Seven Wise Men of Geeece. 

Wise Men of the East. See Magi, 
The Thkee; also, Gol-ogne, The 
Three Kings of. 

Wise Wife of Keith. A popular 

• designation given to one Agnes Simp- 
son, or Sampson, a Scottish woman 
executed about the latter part of the 
sixteenth century for witchcraft, and 
especially for taking part in an al- 
leged conspiracy against the life of 
the king, James VI. See Scott’s 
“ Letters on Demonology and Witch- 
craft,” Letter IX. 

Wiahfort, Lady. A character in Con- 
greve's comedy, “The Way of the 
World;” distinguished for her mix- 
ture of mt and ridiculous vanity. 

WitchfLnder General. A title as- 
sumed by one Matthew Hopkins, an 
impudent and cruel wretch, who, for 
three or four years previous to 1647, 
traveled through the counties of 
Ksse.x, Sussex, Norfolk, and Hunting- 
don (in England), pretending to dis- 
cover witches, superintending their 
examination by the most unheard- 
of tortures, and compelling them to 
admit and confess matters equally 
absurd and impossible, the issue of 
which was the forfeiture of their lives. 

At first the current of popular 
feeH.ig was strongly with Hopkins ; but at 
length it set agiinst, him livith such vio- 
lence, that he was seiired and subjected to 
his own favorite test of swimming, and. 
happening to float, was convicted of 
witchcraft, and put to death- He has 
been pilloried bv Butler in Hudibras ” 
(Part U., canto 3). 

Witch, of Atlas. The heroine of 
Bhelley's poem of the same title. 

Witch of Balwery, The Great. 
Sea Great Witch of Balwert. 

Witch of Ed'ni6n-t6n, The heroine 
of a tragi-comedy of the same name 
by William Rowley, assi'^te I by Ford 
and Dekker. It was published in 
lbV>8. 


Witch of Endor. A divining woman 
consulted by King Saul, w&n, hav- 
ing become di-^hearteiied and dis- 
couraged by the general defection of 
his subjects, and being conscious of 
his own unworthy and ungrateful dis- 
obedience, he despaired of obtain- 
ing counsel and assistance from the 
otfended Deity, who had previously 
communicated with him through his 
prophets. At the direction of Saul, 
she called up the spirit of Samuel, 
who foretold the defeat and death of 
the king. 

Wifh'rme-t5ii, Koger. A gallant 
S(ju5re celelwated in the ballad of 
“Chevy Chase.” His legs having 
been smitten off, be continued to tight 
“upon his stumps.” [Written also 
W i d d r i n g t o n.] 

Some stone saints were brought on their 
marrow-bones, like old Widdrinyion at Chevy 
Chase. Sir W. Scott. 


Witling of Terror. A nickname 
given to Bertrand Bar^re (or Bar- 
rere), in the time of the first French 
Revolution. See Anacreon of the 
Guillotine. 


But though Barere succeeded in earning 
the honorable lucknainet! of the WitUna of 
2'errur and the Anacreon of the Guillotine, 
there was one place where it vira-s long re- 
membered to his disadvantage that he had, 
for a time, talked the language of humanity 
and modenition. Jiliicaulay. 


W it'would, Sir Willful (wit^wdbd). 
A character in Congreve’s comedy, 
“The Way of the World.” 


Pareon Barnabas, Parson Trulliber, Sir 
Wtllfitl Witwoid^!^ Sir Francis "Wronghead, 
Squire Western, Squire Sullen, — such were 
the people who composed the main strength 
of the Tory party for sixty years after the 
Bevolution. Macaulay. 


Wizard of the Korfch. A name oft- 
en given to Sir Walter Scott ( 1771- 
1832), in allusion to the extraordinaiw 
charm and descriptive power of his 
writings, which excited unbounded 
enthusiasm on their first appearance, 
and which still retain a large meas- 
ure of their original popularity. 

Sir Walter Scott earned the title 
of ‘ Wizard of the North ’ bv the magic 
power which reproduced o’d Scotland, 
refought its battles, remounted its steel- 
hamessed wirriors. re-ena('ted its Border 
fend-*, repeopled its Highlands, restored 
the dark days of its Covenanters, revived 
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its by - gone superstitions, raised ClaTer- 
bouse and. his troopers from the dead.” 

Christ. Ej'aminer. 

Wo'^den. {Myth.) The German and 
Anglo-Saxon form of Odin. See 
Odix. 

WcdjGlaiid. A nickname sometimes 
given to Ireland, in the time of Wil- 
liam Til., in consequence of a preva- 
lent belief that wolves abounded there 
to an extraordinary extent. 

"Wolverine State. The State of 
Michigan ; — popularly so called from 
its abounding with wolverines. 

WonderM Doctor. [Lat. Doctor 
Mirahilis.'] Roger Bacon, a cele- 
brated philosopher and mathemati- 
cian of the thirteenth centuiy; — so 
named on account of his extensive 
knowledge. [Called also Admirable 
Doctor.} See Admikable Docjtor. 

Wonderful Parliament. (Eny. 
DisL) The name given to a parlia- 
ment which met on the 3d of Febru- 
arj”, 1388, and which, by playing into 
the hands of the Duke' of Gloucester, 
thwarted an attempt made by the 
king (Richard II.) to assume the 
reins of government in fact as well as 
in seeming. 

Wood, Babes, or Children, in the. 
See (Children ix the Wood. 

Wood, Babes of the. See Babes 
OF THE Wood. 

Wooden Horse. ( Gr. ^ Rom. Mifili.) 
A monstrous image of a horse, made 
of wood and filled with Greeks, 
which the Trojans were induced to 
take into their’city by the artful rep- 
resentathms of Sinon, a pretended 
deserter from the Grecian army, who 
asserted that it had been constructed 
as an atonement for the stealing of 
the Palladium by IJIys.<es and I ho- 
med, and that, if the Trojans should 
venture to de.stroy it, Troy would fall, 
but if, on the contraiw, they were to 
draw it with their owm hands into the 
. city, they would gain the .supremacy 
over the Greeks. Though warned, 
by Laocoon, Calchas, and Cassandra, 
that he was an impostor, the Trojans 
took the advice of Sinon. and drew 
. the horse within the walls. In tlie 


night, Sinon stole forth and unlocked 
a concealed door in the horse, and the 
Greeks, rushing out, opened the city- 
gates to their friends waiting without, 
who poured in, and thus gained pos- 
session of Troy. 

Worldly-Wisemau, Mr. One of 
the characters in Bunyan's ‘■‘Pil- 
grim’s Progress,” vrho convei^es 
with Christian by the way, and en- 
deavors to deter him from proceed- 
ing on his journey. See Chbistxax- 


Worthies, The IS^me. Famous per- 
sonages often alluded to, and classed 
together, rather in an arbitrary- man- 
ner, like the Seven Wonders” of the 
World, the Seven Wise Men of 
Greece, &c. They have been counted 
up in the following manner: — 


TaaKB CrKSmUBS. 


Three Jews. 


1. Hector, son of 

Priam. 

2. Alexander the 

Gr«it. 

5. Julius Caesir. 

4. Joshua, cou- 

queror of Ca- 
naan. 

5- David, king of 
Israel. 

6. Judas Macca,- 

bSBUS. 


Three Christians. 


7- Arthur, king of 

Britain. 

8- Charlemagne. 

9. Godfrey of 

BouiUon. 


In Shakespeare’s '•‘Love’s Labor ’s 
Lost,” a. V., sc. 2, Hercules and Pom- 
pev appear as two of the Nine Wor- 
thies. 


Ay, there were gome present that were the 
JVme FTort&ieyt to him, r fkith. BenJonson. 

Wray, Enoch (ra). The “Village 
Patriarch,” in Crabbe's poem of that 
name- He is represented as having 
numbered a hundred yearn, and as 
being poor and blind; l)ut he has be- 
come the chronicle of his neighbor- 
hood, and is reverenced by all for his 
meek resignation, his ■wisdom, and his 
elevated piety. 

Wron^ea^i, Sir Erancis. A char- 
acter in Colley Cibber's comedy of 
“ The Provoked Husband.” 


Wu-o^f^n- [Mfytk.) The same as 
OtKn^ or TPbdem. See Odix. 
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Xan'sl-dTi (zan^S-doo). The name of 
a city mentioned in Coleridge’s pK)em 
of Kubla Khan.” It is an altered 
form of Xaindu, the residence of the 
Khan Kublai, as given in Furchas’s 
“Pilgrimage,” from which book the 
idea of the poem was derived. 

Xan-tip^pe. ^Gr. SavStTnn]-] The 
wife of Socrates, the famous Grecian 
philosopher; so notorious a termagant 
that her name has passed into a prov« 


erb. [TTritten also, less nsually, but 
more correctly, X a n t h i p p"e.] 

Xavier (zav^j-er; Fr, pron. 

A nom de plume of Joseph Xavier 
Boniface (b. 1797), a popular French 
■writer. See Saintine. 

Xti'ry (zuT5', 9). A Moresco boy, in 
De Foe’s romance of “ Robinson Cni- 
soe ; ” servant to Crusoe. 

Awn/ and Friday , . . can never be to Mm 
the realities they once were. Macauiay^ 


Y. 


'SrS'hoo. A name given by Swift, in 
his satirical romance entitled “ Trav- 
els into several Remote Nations of 
the World, by Lemuel Gulliver,” to 
one of a race of brutes having the 
form and all the vices of man. The 
Yahoos are repre^sented as being sub- 
ject to the Houyhiilinras, or horses 
endowed with reason. See Hou- 

THNHNMS. 

Art then the first -who did the coast explore? 
Pid never Yahoo tread that ground before? 

Pope. 

The filthiest and most spiteful Yahoo of the 
fiction was a noble creature when compared 
with the Barrere of history. Macaulay. 

Tania (yS'ma). [Sansk., a twin.] 
{Hindu M}j(h.) A fierce and terrible 
deity, the lord of hell and the tor- 
mentor of the wicked ; originally 
conceived of as one of the first pair 
from whom the human race is de- 
scended, and the beneficent sovereign 
of his descendants in the abodes of 
the blest. He is represented as of a 
green color, with inflamed eyes, sit- 
ting on a buffalo, clothed in red gar- 
ments, a crown on his head, and a 
club in his hand, 

TSr'i-co. See Inkbe, Mb. Thomas. 

Tellow Dwarf. [Fr. Lt Nnin Jaune.'] 
A hideous pygmv who figures in a 
fftiiy tale originally written in French 


by the Countess d’ Annoy (1650- 
1705). He was so called on account 
of his complexion, and his living in 
an orange-tree. He abducts a beau- 
tiful princevss, and stabs her lover, 
whom chance has thrown into his 
power, belbre her eyes, -w-hereupon 
she expires from excess of grief. 

Yellow Jack. Among sailors, a com- 
mon personification of the yellow fe- 
ver. Although used as a proper name, 
it is probable that the original mean- 
ing of the appellation was nothing 
more than ytlkno Jlag^ a flag being 
termed a. jack by seamen, and yelhw 
being the color of that customarily 
displaj^ed from lazarettos, or naval 
hospitals, and from vessels in quaran- 
tine- 

Yell6w-ley, Trip-tol'e-mus. An 
agricultural enthusiast, of mixed 
Scottish and Yorkshire blood, who 
figures in Sir Walter Scott’s novel, 
“The Pirate.” 

Yellow Water. See Pabizabe. 

Yen'dys, Syd'ney. A literaty name 
adopted by Sydney Dobell (b- 1824), 
an English poet of the present day. 
Yendys is merely Sydney revemed. 

Ygg'dra-sil. {Scand. Myih.) An ash- 
tree, called “ the tree of the uni- 
verse,” under which the gods assem- 
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ble eveiT day in council. Its branches 
spread over the whole world, and 
tower up above the heavens, it has 
three roots, one of which reaches to 
the Asir, another to the frost-g:iants 
where was formerly Ginnun^a-gap, 
and the third stands over i^iliheim. 
See Nidhogg and Norns. 

If'-gueme' (4). Another spelling of 
lytnia. See Iger^ja. 


What we call *■ Young America' 
is made up of about equal parts of irrer- 
erenee, conceit, and that ^pular moral 
quality familiarly known as * brass.’ ’’ 

J, G. Holland. 

Young Chevalier. A title popular- 
ly given to Charles Edward Stuart, 
grandson of James II., and a claim- 
ant for the crown of England. He 
is otherwise known as the Younger 
Pretender. See Peetexbers, The. 


Ymir (ee'mef). (Scand. Myth.) The 
hrst of all beings, a giant and the 
progenitor of the giant race. He was 
slain by Odin, Till, and Te, and from 
his body the world was constructed. 
He is a type of chaos. [Written also 
Y ra e r.]" 

YorTck. 1. The king of Denmark’s 
jester, mentioned in Shakespeare’s 
“ Hamlet,” a. v., sc. 1. Hamlet, pick- 
ing up his skuU in a church- yard, 
apostrophizes it, moralizing upon 
death and the base uses to which we 
may retum- 

2. A humorous and careless par- 
son, in Sterne’s famous novel of 
“ Tristram Shandy ; ” represented as 
of Danish origin, and a descendant 
of the Yorick celebrated by Shake- 
speare. 

4^ Yorick, the lively, witty, sensi- 
tive. and heedless parson, is the well- 
known personification of Sterne himself, 
and, undoubtedly, — like every portrait 
of himself drawn by a master of the art, — 
bore a strong resemblance to the original. 
Still, however, there are shades of sim- 
plicity thrown into the character of Yor- 
iek which did not exist in that of Sterne. 
Te cannot believe that the jests of the 
latter were so void of malice prepense, or 
that Ms satire flowed entirely out of hon- 
esty of mind and mere jocundity of hu- 
mor.” Sir T- Scott. 

Yorke, Oliver. The name assumed 
by the editor of ^Fraser’s Maga- 
zine,” when it was first started. 

Thou too, miraculous Entity, that namest 
thyself Forke and Oliter, and, with thy vi- 
vacities and genialitieB, with thy all-too jWsh 
mirth and madness, and odor of palled punch, 
makeat such strange work, fiuewell; long as 
thou const, fare-well. ' Carlyle. 

Young America. A popular collec- 
tive name for American youth, or a 
personification of their supposed char- 
acteristics. 


Yolmg England. A collective des- 
ignation given some thirty years ago 
to a number of persons of rank and 
character in England, who attempted 
to give a new form and application 
to Tory principles. One of their 
chief aims was the revival of the man- 
ners of medieval times, which they 
held to have been destroyed or great- 
ly changed and injured by the growth 
of a commercial spirit* among the 
higher classes. Their ciy was, — 


**L»etwe^th and commerce, laws and learn- 
ing, die. 

But give us back our old nobility.” 

Xd. John, Manners. 


“ Young England was gentlemanly 
and cleanly, its leaders being of the patri- 
cian order; and it looked to the Middle 
Ages for patterns of conduct. Its cbiefe 
wore white waistcoats, gave red cloaks and 
broken meat to old women, and would 
have lopped off three hundred years 
from Old England’s life, by pushing her 
back to the early days of Henry VIII. 
. . . Some of the cleverest of the younger 
members of the aristocracy belonged to 
the new organization, and a great genius 
[B. PisraeliJ wrote some delightful novels 
to show their purpose, and to illustrate 
their manner of how-not-to-do-it in grap- 
pling with the grand social questions of 
the age- . . . Young England went out 
as sol^rly and steadily as it had lived. 
The select few who had composed it died 
like gentlemen, and were as polite as 
Lord Chesteifreld in the act of death. 
Some of them turned IVhigs, and have 
held office under Lord Palmerston ; and 
others are Tories, and expect to hold office 
under Lord Derby, when he shall form 
his third ministiy.” C. C. HazeweU. 


Young Buroi^. An association or- 
^nized April 15, 18-34, by delegates 
the various national leagues, 
“Young Italy,” “Young Switzer- 
land,” &c., on the basis of the polit- 
ical, social, and religious views ad- 
vanced by Mazzini, and with the 
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avowed design of exciting the na- 
tions of Europe to rise against their 
despotic rulers. 

IToungr France, Spain, Switzer- 
land, Poland, &c. Social and lit- 
erary parties which sprang into being, 
in nearly all the countries of conti- 
nental j^urope, in consequence of the 
political agitations resulting from 
the French Revolution of 1830, and 
whose aim was to reconstitute socie- 
ty, literature, the arts, in short, every 
thing, upon a new basis. See Y oukg 
Italy, also, Young Europe. 

S'oung Germany. A name assumed 
by a revolutionary and literary 
school in Germany which claimed to 
represent the tendencies of modern 
thought, and to embody the political 
sympathies and aspimtious conse- 
quent upon the late revolutionary 
struggles in Europe- Heinrich Heine 
(1800-1856) may be regarded as the 
best exponent of this school. The 
other principal representatives of 
Young Germany were Karl Gutz- 
kow, Heinrich Laube, Gustav Kiihne, 
and Theodor llundt. The organiza- 
tion was broken up after the failure 
of the revolutionists of 1848-49. 

Young Ireland. A name adopted by 
a party of Irish malcontents, about 
the year 1840, who were in sympathy 
with the progressive movements in- 
stigated by O’Connell, — himself a 
member of the organization, — but 
w’ho ridiculed his renunciation of 
physical force in seeking political re- 
foms, and who were impatient to in- 

• itiate insurrection and war. 

Young Italy. [It. Ln Ginmne Itfrlin.'] 
The name assumed bv an association 
of Italian refugees in France, who 
seceded from the ‘"Charbonnerie l)d- 


naocratique,” — a secret political un- 
ion founded shortly after the Revolu- 
tion of Jul3%and which endeavored 
to make Paris the center of all politi- 
cal movements. The league was or- 
ganized mainly at the instigation of 
Mazzini, who was dissatisfied with 
the centralizing tendency of the 
Charbonnerie. It ivas instituted at 
Marseilles, — at that time the head- 
quarters of the Italian refugees, — 
in 1830, and its main object w'as to 
republicanize the Italian peninsula. 
The motto of Y^oung Italy was “ Row 
and Ever,” and its emblem a branch 
of c}"press. 

Young Roscius, The (roshT-us). An 
ap^lation conferred on ’William Hen- 
ry West Betty, an English actor, who 
made his dSut at the Beltast Thea- 
ter, August 1, 1803, when not twelve 
years old. In fifty -six nights he 
Srew .£34,000. After winning im- 
mense popularity, and accumulating 
an ample fortune, he retired from the 
stage in 1824. 

Ysaie le Trist© (e'za' lij trest). A 
valiant knight of the Round Table, 
son of Tristan, or Tristram, of Leon- 
noy-s, and Y'seult, or Isolde, the wife 
of "King Mark of Cornwall. His ad- 
ventures are the subject of an old 
French romance published at Paris 
in 1522. 

I did not think it necefssaiy to contemplate 
the exploits of chivalry with the gravity of 
Tmie k TYisfe, or the productions in which 
they are detailed with the sad and somwful 
solemnity of the Knight of the Woful Coun- 
tenance. l>mlop. 

Yseult (iz'oolt), Y^solt (iz^llt), Y'solde 
(iz'C'ld), ur Ysoude (iz'^bod). See 
Isolde. 

Yvetot, King of. See Kino of 
Yvetot. 
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Zadig {za/d%0* The title of a fa- 
mous novel of Toltaire, and the 
name of its hero, a wealthy young 
Babylonian. The -work is intended 
to show that the events of lite are 
placed beyond our control. 

Zad'ki-el. 1. According to the Jew- 
ish Babbins, the name of one of the 
angels of the seven planets; the an- 
gel of the planet Jupiter. 

2. A pseudonym of Lieutenant 
Morrison, of the British navy, a 
■writer of the present day. 

Zangrbax. The name of a fabled isl- 
and in India. The Persian z»nyi sig- 
nities an Egyptian, Ethiopian, or sav- 
age. The root is probably the .«aine 
as that of the countn^ Zanguebar, on 
the east coast of Aftica. 

Zl-no'ni. The hero of Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton’s novel of the same 
name; one of a secret brotherhood 
■who possess a knowledge of the 
means of cominimicating with spirit- 
ual beings, of prolonging life to an 
indefinite term, and of copying many 
of the processes of nature, such as 
the production of gold and precious 
stones. 

Ze-lu'co. The hero of a novel of the 
same name by Dr. John Moore (1730- 
1802), the object of which is to prove, 
that, in spite of the gayest and most 
prosperous appearances, inward mis- 
ery always accompanies vice. Ze- 
luco is the only son of a noble family 
in Sicily, acconiplished and fascinat- 
ing, but spidled by maternal indul- 
gence, and at length rioting in every 
prodigality and -vice. 

Ze^pliSii. [Heb., the searcher of se- 
crets*] The name of a cherub in 
Milton‘’s Paradise Lost,” a “ strong 
and subtle spirit,” “ severe in youth- 
ful beauty,” whom Gabriel dis- 
patched, together with Tthuriel, to find 
Satan, after his escape from the bars 
of hell.” See Ithukiel. 

ZepL'y-ms. [Gr- Zi^tnpo^.] (Gr. ^ 


Rom. Myth.) A personification of 
the west ■wind, described as a son of 
jEoius and Aurora, and the lover of 
hlora; the same a.s Faronivs. See 
Fa \ < >xius. [ V\ ritten also, in an An- 
glicized form, Zephyr.] 

Zerbino (dzef-be^no, 64, 70). A fa- 
mous warrior in Ariosto's poem of 
‘‘Orlando Fnrioso.” He is repre- 
sented as the son of a king of Scot- 
land, and as the fast friend of Or- 
lando. 

Ze't^f. Ziinj?.] (Gr. ^ Rom. 

Myth.) A son of Boreas and Orithy- 
ia; generally described as a winged 
being. With his brother Calais, he 
accompanied the Argonautic expe- 
dition, and drove the Harpies from 
Thrace. Hercules is said to have 
killed them with his arrows> near the 
island of Tenos- 

ZeThus. [Gr. Zf^fio?.] (Gr. f Rom. 
JShjth.) A son of Jupiter and Anti- 
ope, and twin brother of Amphion. 

Zeus (6). [Gr. Zei?.] (Gr. 3Iyfk,) The 
Greek name of Jupiter., the king of 
gods and men. See Jupiter. 

Zeyn Alasnam, Prince. See Alas- 

KAM. 

Zim'rl. A nickname under which 
Dn’den satirized the Duke of Buck- 
iugham, in his “ Absalom and Acliit- 
ophel,” in return for Buckingham’s 
attack on him in “ The Keliearsal.” 
See Bayes. 

Zi-pan'§i, or Zi-paiL'gri. See Ci- 

PANGO. 

Zobeide (zo-badO* A lady of Bag- 
dad whose history is related in the 
story of the “Three Calendars” in 
the ‘‘ Arabian Kights’ EntertaiH- 
ments.” The caliph Haroun-Al- 
Ba=tchid became enamored of her, 
and married her. 

ZoT-lus. fOr. ZtdtXo^.] A gramma- 
rian of antiquity whose place of 
birth and the age in "which he lived 
are not known with any degree of 
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certainty. He is celebrated for the 
extraordinary’' asperity with which he 
commented on the poems of Homer. 
He appears also to have assailed Pla- 
to and Isocrates. His name has be- 
come proverbial for a captious and 
malignant critic, and has given rise 
to the words Zdilean and Zoilism. 

Zo 'phi-el. [Heb.j spy of God.] In 
Milton’s “Paradise Lost ” an angelic 
scout, “ of cherubim the swiftest 
wing.” 


Zorphde (zor-fiO- A fairy, in the ro- 
mance of *• Amadis de Gaul.” 

Zu-lei'kS. 1. A pattern iover whose 
courtship and fortunes are a staple 
subject of description or allusion 
■with the Persian bards. 

2. The name of the heroine of By- 
ron’s poem, “ The Bride of Abydo^** 
See Selim. 

“ Never was a fitultless character 
more delicately or justly delineated.” 

Geo. JEUis. 
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jL'bSu-ben-id'hem. The subject of 
a well-known short poem by James 
Henry Leigh Hunt (1784-1859). 

J^-glail'lSs of Eagland. This title 

* has been giv^en to Arthur Wellesley, 
the first Duke of Wellington (1709- 
1852). and also to John Talbot (1873- 
1453 ): 

Adeler, Max. The pseudonym of 
Charles H. Clark. 

2E'a6p of Arabia. A title sometimes 
applied to Lokman, the Eastern 
fabulist and philosopher. The iden- 
tity of Lokman and ^sop is sug- 
gested by coincident traditions, and 
the similarity between the fables 
attributed to each induces the belief 
that they had a similar Indo-Persian 
or Chinese origin. 

^'sop of England. A name giv’en 
to John Gay (1688-17-32), the Eng- 
lish poet. In allusion to his well- 
known '^‘Fables.” 

jB'sdp of Prance. A title applied to 
Jean de La Fontaine, the famous 
French fabulist (1021-1695). 

JB'aop of G-ermany. A name given 
to Lessing (1729-1781) whos^e Fa- 
bles ” are rich in wit and original 
thought. 

,^'ti6n. The name of one of the 
charactei^ in Edmund Spenser’s 
(1553 ?-1599 } pastoral entitled Colin 
Clouts come home againe,” thought 
by many to be a poetical name for 
Shakes^are. According to Todd, 
JEtion is Michael I >rayton, the author 
of the “ Polvolbion.” 


And there, though last not least, is 
^tion; 

A gentler shepheard may no where be 
tound ; 

Whose Muse, full of high thoughts in- 
vention, 

Doth lifce himselfe heroically sound. 

Spenser. 

Agatli'acl^s’s Pot. Agathocles 
learned in early life the trade of a 
potter, becoming afterwards the cele- 
brated tyrant of Syracuse. “He 
affected much humility in his great- 
ness, always having an earthen ves- 
sel at bis table to remind him of his 
origin.’’ 

A p<wr relation is the moat irrelevant 
thing in nature, a piece of impertinent 
correi^ndency, . . . a death’s head at 
your Banquet, Agathocles^s pot^ a Mor- 
decai in your gate, a Lazanis at your 
door, a lion in your path, . . . the ounce 
of sour in a pound of sweet- C. Lamb. 

A1 Araf f^l ar'af). The bounda^ 
place between heaven and hell in 
Mohammedan theology, somewhat 
similar to the purgatory of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. “Sitting 
astride of this wall are tho'se whose 
good and evil deeds so exactly bal- 
ance each other that the3’ deserve 
neither heaven nor hell.” 


Al-cae'ns. An appellation given to 
James Montgomery (1771-1^4), the 
Scottish poet. 


With broken lyre and cheek serenely 
Dale. 


Ijo! sad Afccetis wanders down the vale. 


Alexander, Mrs. The peudonym 
of Mrs. Annie F. Hector, the popu- 
lar Irish novelist (b. 1825). 
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Alexander’s Bing. Alexander dy- 
ing left his ring to Perdiceas, one of 
Ins generals. On the strength of this 
bequest, Perdiceas claimed to be his 
successor. 

Allen, Barbara. The subject of an 
old ballad of unknown authorship. 
It can be found in Percy’s “ Kel- 
iques of Ancient English Poetry.” 

These harmless people had several ways 
of being good company ; while one played 
the other would sing some soothing bal- 
lad, Johnny Armstrong’s last good night, 
or tne cruelty of Barbara Allen. 

Goldsmith, 

Allen’s Wife, J osiah. The nom de 
plume of Marietta Holley, a writer of 
the present day. 

Al'miL A character in Spenser’s 
(155d V-lSyy ) ‘“Paerie Queen e,” typi- 
fying the mind of man and inhab- 
iting a castle etiibleuiadc of the hu- 
man body- 

But thousand enemies about us rave. 

And with long siege us in this Castle 
hould: 

Seven yeaxes this wize they us besieged 
have, 

And many good Blnighta slaine that have 
us sought to save. 

Spenser, 

The House of Temperaunce, in which 
Doth sober Alma dwell, 

BesiAged of many foes, whom straunger 
Ehiights to flight compelL Spenser. 

Alma is also the subject of a poem of 
the same name by Matthew Prior 
(1664-1721) 'said, by Pope to he the 
only one of Prior’s works of which 
he i Pope) should wish to be the au- 
thor. 

A. L. O. E. (‘‘A T.Ady of Eng- 
land.”) A pseudonym of Miss Char- 
lotte Tucker (b. 1830), author of fic- 
tion for the young. 

Alonzo the Brave. The subject of a 
ballad entitled “Alonzo the Brave 
and the Fair Imogine ” by Matthew 
C. Lewis (Monh Leusis) (1773-1818). 

Alth'ea. The subject of the familiar 
lines by Richard Lovelace (1618- 
1658) beginninsr, 

“When love with unconfindd wings,” 
and supposed to be the same Lucy 
Sacheverell whom he is considered 
by many to have celebrated under 


the name of Lucasta. See Litcasta, 
ill body of book. 

Amasis’s or Polycrates’s ring. See 
I POLYCKATKS’S KxMG. 

I Ami du Peuple. See Friend op 
THE People. 

Ajudy, Handy. See Handy Andy. 

Angoisse, Lac de P. See Lake op 
Pain. 

Antisthenes, Mantle of. See ^Ian- 
TLK OF Antisthenes. 

ApoHo'n.us of Tyre. The hero of 
the romance (“ Apollonius Tyrius ”) 
of remote antiquity, and unknown 
origin, very popular in the middle 
ages, and tLe foundation of the play 
of “Pericles,” attributed to Shake- 
speare. 

Apostle of Andalusia. A title given 
to Juan de Avila (1500-1569), from 
his success as a home-missionary ia 
the province of that name. 

Apostle of Ethiopia. A name com- 

monly given to St. Frumentius ( 

-360V). 

Apo-^tle of Free Trade. A title 
often bestowed upon Richard Cobden 
(1804-1865), the prominent cham- 
pion of Free Trade and of the “ Anti- 
Corn-I^w League” in England. 

“ The name which ought to be, 
and which will be, associated with the 
succes.s of these measures fin favor of 
Free Trade] is the name of the man 
who, acting, I believe, from pnre and 
disinterested motives, has advocated 
their cause with untiring energy, and by 
appeals to reason enforced by an elo- 
quence the more to be desired because it 
is unaffected and unadorned — the name, 
I say, which ought to be, and will be, 
associated with the success of these 
measures, is that of Richard Cobden.” 

Sir Robert Peel. 

Apostle of Hungary. A name ap- 
plied to St. Ana.stasius (954-1044). 

Apostle of New Zealand, A name 
pometimes given to Samuel Marsden 
(1764-1838). 

Apostle of tlie Alps. A name ap- 
plied to Felix Neff, the Swiss mis- 
sionary (1798-1829). 

Apostle of the Indiana. A title 
conferred upon Ibas Casas, the be- 
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nevolent Spanisb missionary (1474- 
1566), on aceoiiiit of his zeal in be- 
half of the o{>pres^e(i Indians. See 
also Apostle of the I^^dia^js in 
body of book. 

Apostle of the Netherlands. An 
appellation p^iven to St. Amand, Bp. 
of xMaeslrjcbt; (58y-67bj. 

Apostle of the Sword- This title is 
sometimes applied to Mahomet be- 
cause of his practical application of 
the doctrine that “the sword is the 
kev of heaven and of hell: a drop of 
blood shed in the cause of God, or a 
liiglit spent ill arms, is of more avail 
than two months of fasting and 
prayer; whoever falls in battle, his 
sins are forgiven him.’^ 

Apostle of Virginia. A name given 
to Samuel Harri-, Baptist minister 
(b. 1724) of that state. 

Aqiia Toffania. A celebrated poison, 
supposed to have been some prepara- 
tion of arsenic, prepared by an Ital- 
ian woman named Tophana, who at 
her execution confessed that she had 
murdered over six hundred pemons 
with it. 

Araf, Al. See Al Araf. 

Archimedes, X»ever of- See Lever 
OF Archimedes. 

Arg'us. The name of Ulysses’s dog. 
See also Argus in body of book. 

Arios'to of the North- An appella- 
tion given to Sir Walter Scott (ITUl- 
1&52). 

— the minstrel who colled forth 
A new ^TenUon with Ms megie line. 

And, like the Ariosto of the Morth^ 

Sang I'wlye-Iove and wax, roxnance and 
knightly worth. Byron. 

Arm of St. Oswald. O.swald was 
king of Northumberland, and ex- 
ceedingh” beneficent. One day as 
he was dining a large number of 
beggars assembled at his gate; he 
gave them all the meat upon his 
table, and this not being sufficient 
for all, he ordered one of his silver 
dishes to be cut in pieces and dis- 
tributerl. Aidaniis, a bishop, be- 
holding this, took bold of the king’.s 
right hand, .saving, ‘‘Nunqiiam in- 
veterascat haec manns.” This hand 


shall never grow old. Oswald being 
slain by a neighboriug king, and 
the Bishop’s bieshiiig remeia^red, 
his arm -was carefully preserved, and 
treasured at Peierborough, where it 
w'as much vi&ited and held in great 
esteem as a sacred relic. 

Ar'ncld. The hero of Byron’s drama 
“The Beformed Transformed.” 
Stuug by the cruel reproaches of his 
mother, wiio upbraids him with being 
hunchbacked, and “wearv of his 
being’s heavy load,” he is ‘about to 
lay it down, when an evil spirit 
stops his hand, and promises a re- 
mission of his present sufferings, on 
condition of some future service to 
be performed. The noblest forms of 
the heroes of antiquity rise in suc- 
cession, and he is permitted by the 
demon to lay down his misshapen 
body, and to possess the strength 
and beauty of Achilles. 

Ash'burton, Mary. The heroine of 
Longfellow’s romance of “Hype- 
rion.” 

A^pa'si-f (as-pa'zln-|). The hero- 
ine of a novel of the* same name by 
Rev. Charles Kingsley (1819-1876). 
See also Aspasia in body of book. 

Astaroth. See Ashtaeoth in body 
of book. 

Astronomer-Poet. A name some- 
times given to Omar Khayyam of 
Persia, w'ho lived in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries and was the 
author of the singular poem en- 
titled “Rubaiyat.’’ 

Atala The hero of Chlt- 

teaubriand’s novel of the same name; 
an affecting example of fanaticism 
amidst the deserts of the New 
World. 

AtheDian Stoart, A name com- 
monly given to James Stuart (1718- 
1788) the English antiquary and 
architect, and author of “Antiquities 
of Athens.” 

Atkins, Tommy (or the British 
Soldier). The term arose from a 
little pocket-book, or ledger, at one 
time served out to British soldiers, in 
which were to be entered the name, 
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Mge, date of enlistment, length of 
service, wounds, medals, etc., of 
each individual. The war offivesent 
with each little ledger a form for 
filling it ill, and the or N” se- 
lected, instead of the legal ‘‘John 
Doe’’ and “Richard Rtie,” was 
“ Tommy Atkins ” The b<»oks were 
instantly so called, and it did nut 
take many days to transfer the pseu- 
donym from the book to the soldier 
himself. Notts and Queries. 

Autocrat, The (of the Breakfast 
Table). A name sometimes ap- 
plied to Oliver Wendell Holmes 


(b. 1809), who in 1857-8 contribu- 
ted to the “Atlantic Monthly” a 
series of papers entitled “The Auto- 
crat of the Breakfast Table,” show- 
ing a shrewd insight into human 
character and abounding in wit and 
humor. 

The Autocrat is as genial and gentle, 
and, withal, as philosophical, an essayist 
as any of modern times. a. Mackenzie. 

Ayrshire Bard, o?* Ploughman. 
This name was given to Burns, from 
the place and the occupation in which 
he gave indications of his remark- 
able genius. 


B. 


Balaam’s Ass (ba-lam, or hada-am). 
Balaam, a soothsayer or prophet, is 
said m the Hebrew Scriptures to 
have been sent by Balak, king of 
Moab, to warn tlie Israelites against 
entering his territories, as thej’ were 
approaching the banks of the Jordan. 
The propliet mounted upon his ass, 
and set forth upf>n his j^>urne^^ As 
he entered a narrow gorge, ari angel 
holding in liis hand a drawn sword 
sto<»d before the beast, who recoiled 
in fright. Balaam, to whom the 
angel was invisible, in %'ain at- 
tempted to urire the animal forward. 
At the same instant the ass opened 
his mouth and said, “ What have I 
done unto thee that thou hast thus 
smitten me V ” The allusions to Ba- 
laam’s ass are almost always pleas- 
antries. 

The clown who mounted the horse beat 
him with a whip saying, “ Here is another 
of your antics. This confounded animal 
must needs see everjrthing. One would 
say he is talcing lessons. A little more 
and he will, like Balaam's ass^ be speak- 
ing German.” Alphonse Esqniros. 

Baldassare- See Calvo, Baldas- 

SAKK. 

Banker Poet. A title sometimes 
given to Samuel Rogers (1763- 
1855 1, the Knjrlish poet, in allusion to 
the business to which he was bred. 

Bardo di Bardi. A character in 


George Eliot’s (1820?-1880) novel 
of “ Romo la.” 

Bard of the Imagination. A name 
sometimes applied to Mark Akenside 
(1721-1770), author of a poem in 
blank verse, entitled “The Pleas- 
ures of the Imagination.” 

Barnacles, The. Several characters 
in Dickens’s (1812-1870) novel of 
“ Little Dorrit,” connected with the 
famous Circumlocution Office. 

Barrier Act. A name given to an 
important act of the Church of Scot- 
land made by its General Assembly 
in 1697, and designed as a hindrance 
to hasty changes in the laws of the 
Church. 

Barton, Hev. Amos. The subject 
of “ The Sad Fortunes of the Rev. 
Amos Barton,” included in (leorge 
Eliot’s (1820?-1880j “Scenes of 
Clerical Life.” 

Bat Parliament. The parliament of 
1426 gained this title from the blud- 
geons or “hats” which were carried 
by the opposing partisans of the 
liuke of Gloucester and Cardinal 
Beaufort. 

‘ Either in affection or derision, 
the English hiive been fond of conferring 
significant names on men, things, and in- 
stirurions. We have had a dozen names 
for our Parliaments, including the Bat 
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Parliament^ the Bances, the Addled, the 
Barebones, and the Kump.’’ 

Lcmdlcm Athenmtm. 

Battle, Mrs. A character, famous 
for her knowledp:^ of whLvt, in \ 
Charles Lamb’s “i^^^aysof Elia.’ 

“ A clear fire, a clean hearth, and the 
rigor of the game."' This waa tbecele- 
brired misii oi old Sarah Battle (now 
with 11 od), who, next to her devotions, 
loved a good game of whist. CiorUs 
Lamb. Mrs. BaitU^s Opinions on Whist 

Battle of the Three Emperors. 
'I’lie battle of Austerlitz (1805) is so 
called betause Napoleon I. com- 
manded the French, and the Emper- 
ors Francis II. and Alexander I. com- 
manded the Austrians and Russians. 

Bay’|.rd (i'V. pnm. bFaf') of India. 
A name applied to Sir James Out- 
ram, the English general (18^)2- 
188 ^)- 

Bede, Adam. The hero of the i>op- 
nlar novel of the same name by 
George Eliot, 1858. The strong and 
manly character of Adam Beiie is 
said to be a family portrait. 

Bede, Seth. A character in George 
Eliot’s novel of “ Adam Bede/* 
1858, said to be drawn for Mr. Sam- 
lud Evans, the uncle of the author- 
ess. 

Bedott'. Widow. Frances M. 
'Vliitcher was the author of the well- 
known “ Widow Bedott Papers/* 
1867. 

BAlise (belige). A character in 
Moliere’s (1622-167.^) comedy of 
“ Les Femme-s Savantes.’* 

Ben-Hur. A young Jew. the hero of 
a widely circulated novel of the pres- 
e» t d^y by Lew. Wallace, entitled 
“ Ben-Hiir : a Tale of the ^rist.” 

Billrntra, Josh. The j»eudonym of 
Henry W. Shaw, an American 
writer (1818-1885bfainaiiR f*»r his hu- 
morons productions. He first wrote 
under tlw name of **‘.T(w;h Billings’* 
in 1863. and since then has main- 
tained in his comic sketches a high 
reputation for insight into human 
nature and originality of expr^wion 
and .spelling, and for the shrewd 
sense and humor of his homely max- 


ims. “Josh Billings Allminax* 
has enjoyed a very wide ciicuktion. 

Bishops* Bible. An edition of the 
Bible, published under the supervis- 
ion of Archbishop Parker in 1568. 

Black Dwarf. The name applied to 
the hero of Scott’s (1771-18il2) novel 
of this title. 


Black-eyed Susan- The subject of 
a ballad of the same name by John 
Gay (1688-1732). Douglas Jerrold 
(1803-1857) wrote a very popular 
drama Black-eyed Su^n.” 

Black Geoi^e. A character in Field- 
ing’s (1707 -1754) “Tom Jones.” 
Blacksmith of Antwerp. A name 
sometimes given, from his original 
occupation, hv Quentin Matsys, the 
Flemish painter {1460-1523). 

Blair, Adam. The hero of a Scottish 
tale of the same title by John G. 
Lockhart (1734-1854). 

Blind Bard. Homer is referred to by 
this expression. 

Dr llst’niiig to the fade, with closed 
' right, , 

Be that oliTid hard^ who on the Chian 
strand 

By those deep sounds possirased with 
inward light, 

B^eld the Iliad the Odyssee 

Rise to the swelling oif voi^ul sea. 

Coleridge. 

Homer is also referred to as the 
“ Blind M Tnrm of Scio’s rocky 
isle” by Byron in his “Bride of 
Abydos.” Milton is also alluded to 
a.s the Blind poet 

Blind old man of Scio’s rooky mle. 
See Buxn Baei>. 


Blood-Cotineil, This extraordinary 
tribunal, called the Council of 
Troubles, but known in history hv 
the more expressive name 'which it 
soon acquired of the Cmmei! of 
Blood, was CfstaWi.shed in the Neth- 
erlands by the Duke of Alva in or- 
der to crush out the liberties of the 
people, and held its first se'^sion on 
the 20th of September, 1567. The 
nominal niirpo-e of this arbitrarily 
created court was the puni.«hment of 
trea.'^^on, according to its o-wn defi- 
nitions of that crime, by instant 
death. 
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5e well did this new and terri- j 
ble engine perform its work, that in less i 
than toree months from the time of its 
erection, eighteen hundred hunia t 
beings had suffered death by its sum- 
mary proceedings ; some of the highest, 
the noblest, and the most virtuous in 
the land among the number. . . . Thus 
the whole country became a charnel- 
house ; the death-bell tolled hourly in 
every village ^ not a famity but was 
called to mourn for its dearest relatives, 
■while the survivors stalked listlessly 
about, the ghosts of their former selves, 
among the wrecks of their former 
homes. The spirit of the nation, within 
a few mouths after the arrival of Alva, 
seemed hopelessly broken-’’ Motley. 

Under this universal decree the indus- 
try of the Blood- CouncU might now 
seem superhuous. Motley. 

Bloody Shirt. The phrase to “wave 
the bloody shirt” has been often 
made use of since the Civil War in 
the United States in appealing to the 
feelings stirred up during that con- 
flict. 

Boffin, Nicodemus (Also called the 
Golden Dustman and Nodily). A 
character in Dickens’s (18T^-1870) 
novel of '*Our Mutual Friend,” 
notable for oddity of manner, good- 
ness of heart, and strict integrity. 
Bliss Jennie Collins e.«tablished in 
Boston in 1870 a very useful charity 
called Boffin’s Bower (the name be- 
ing taken from Dickens) for the as- 
sistance of working-girls, and the aiic- 
ce.^^s of this Bower has since led to the 
establishment of other iii.stitutions of 
the same name in other places. 

Book of Books. A name often given 
to the Bible. See also Book of 
Life, infra. 

Book cf Life. A name sometimes 
applied to the Bible. See also Book 
OF Books, supra. 

Borandan, or Borondon. See 
fsLANo OF St. BKANDAif, in body 
of book. 

“ Town and steeples vanished in the 
haze, like the domes and minarets of the 
enchanted Me of Borondon.''* 

Atlantic Monthly. 

Bowding, Tom. The hero of a famous 
sea-song bv Charles Dibdin (1745- 
1814). 


‘ Tom Bowling,' in its popular 
sense, does not refer to Smollett's sailor 
in ‘ Itoderick Random,’ but to the hero 
of one of the be&t of Dibdin ’s sea lyrics.'’ 

Athenoeum. 

See Bowling, Tom, in body of book. 
Boythorn, La^rencei A character 
in Dickens’s (1812-1870) novel of 
“Bleak House” drawn as a repre- 
sentation of Walter Savage Landor. 

“ We all conceived a preposses- 
sion iu his favor ; for there was a sterling 
quality in his laugh, and in his vigorous 
healthy voice, and in the roundness and 
fullness with which he uttered every 
word he spoke, and in the very furv of 
his superlatives, which seemed to go off 
like blank cannons, and hurt nothing.’’ 

Dickens. 

Braggadoccbio (brag-ga-du'shi-o ). 

A boastful character introduced by 
Sj^nser (1553 ?-]. 599) iu his “Fa- 
erie Queen e,” from which personifi- 
cation the popular use of the word is 
doubtless derived. 

A Kmight that way there chaunced to 
repair© ; 

Yet Blnight he was not, hut a boastful! 
swaine 

That deedes of axmes had ever in de- 
spaire. 

Proud BraggadoccMo, that in vaunting 
vaine 

His glory did repose and credit did 
maintaine. Spenser. 

Brave Fleming, Tbe. A name given 
to Jean Andrd van der Mersch, the 
Belgian patriot (1734-1792). 
Breitmann, Hans (hitnsR breit-man). 
The name under which Charles God- 
frey Leland issued a series of humor- 
ous poems entitled “ Hans Breitmann 
Ballads,” 1868-9. 

Brooke, Dorothea. The heroine of 
“Middlemarch.” a novel bv George 
Eliot (1820 V-188()). 

Brooks of Sheffield. The name by 
which Mr. Murdsforie called David 
Copperfield [in Dickens’s (1812-1870) 
novel of that name] when making 
arrangements for him, in order that 
he might not understand what was 
talked about. It is sometimes quoted 
in describing any mystification of 
one person by others or the like. 
Browdie, John. A kind-hearted 
Yorkshireman of great strength and 
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gentleness in Dickens’s (1812-1870) 
** Nicholas Nickieby.” 

Brown, Tom. The hero of a famous 
work of tiction by Tiiomas Hughes 
entitled “ Tom Br<»wn’s School 
Days,” and of its sequel ‘‘ Tom Brown 
at *Oxf(>rd,” — stories which have 
enjoyed great popularity from their 
admirable delineation of school and 
college life in England. 

Brummagem Jotmson. An uncom- 
plimentary nickname bestowed ujvon 
I)r. Samuel Parr (1747-1825) in con- 
sequence of his close imitation of Dr. 
Johnson, 

Bucket, Mr. Inspector. A detec- 
tive ill Dickens’s (1812-1870) novel 
of “ Bleak House.” 

Bungay, A character in Thackeray’s 


(1811-1863) novel entitled “The His* 
tory of Pendennis.” 

BiarTdan’s Ass. This allusion to in- 
decision of character is derived from 
John Buridau the sehotdman (abt. 
1315-1358} who was the originator of 
the sophi^m that, If a hungry ass 
were placed between two measures 
of oats so that each should imke 
exactly the same impression on his 
senses) t>eing incapable of making a 
choice, he must inevitably die of 
starvation.” 

Butcher of Cullo'den. A designa- 
tion applied to William Augustus, 
Duke of Cumberland, in allusion to 
his cruelty and the unnecessary 
slaughter committed by him after 
his victory at Culloden in 1746. 


C. 


Cadwallader, Mra. A character in 
“Middlemarch,” a novel by George 
Eliot (1820*?-1880). 

Calvo, Baldassa're. A character in 
George Eliot’s (1820‘?-1880) novel of 
** Romola.” 

C^miins. The heroine of a novel of 
the same name by Madame d’ Arblay 
(1752-1840). 

Camille (kam^l). The heroine and 
title of the well-known English ver- 
sion of the novel entitled “ La Dame 
aux Camdlias ” and the comedy of 
the same name by Alexander Dumas, 
(b. 1824). The name of Camille 
in the original French works is Mar- 
lerite Gautier, and that of her lover, 
nnand Duval- 

Captaiu Costiaran. Aprominent 
character in Thackeray’s (1811-1863) 
novel of ** Pendennis.” 

Captain Shandon. A character in 
Thackeray’s (1811-1863) novel of 
“ Pendennis.” 

Captain WhijBEle. A character in 
Smollett’s (1721-1771) novel of *• Rod- 
erick Random,” said to be Lord 


Harry Poulett, Duke of Bolton, who 
married Wolfe’s sweetheart. 

Carle ton. A Tiom de plume, of Charles 
Carleton Coffin, a well-known writer 
of the present day. 

CarroU, Bewis The psendonym of 
Charles L. Dodj^on, author* of a 
widely circulated juvenile story en- 
titled Alice’s Adventures in Won- 
derland,” and of other works, among 
which are “ Through the Looking- 
glass,” “Hunting of the Snark,” 
etc. 

Oarthagiuiau Idon. An appellation 
given to Hannibal, on account of his 
great bravery and military eneigy. 

Carton, By dney- An idle, dissipated, 
incapable character in Dickens's 
novel “A Tale of Two Cities,” who 
becomes an ideal of sublime self- 
sacrifice and devotion by freely giv- 
ing his life at the guillotine to secure 
a happy life with another to the 
woman he loved. 

** The coiMwption; of this story 
and of this character is sublime, and 
shows in its author an ideal of magna* 
nimity and of charity unsnrpaussed in 
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the historv of all literature. . . , In all 
literature, in all history, there is not a 
gr-mder, lovelier figure, than the self- 
wrecked, self-devoted Sydney Carton.*’ 

R. G. White, 

Casaubon, Mr. A prominent char- 
acter, absorbed in his studies, in 
“ Middleniarch,” a novel bv George 
Ehot (1820?-X880j. 

Casa. G-od&ey. A character in “ Silas 
Marner,’'' a novel bv George Eliot 
(18'20V-1880). 

Castlemoii, Harry. The pseudonym 
of Charles A. Fosdick, autht»r of nu- 
merous works of fiction. 

CaTendisli. The pseudon vm of Henry 
jtuies, a well-known authority on 
whist and other games. 

Caxto a. The, The subjects <»£ a 
novel of the same name by Bulwer 
(1805-1873). 

Cecil. The hero of Mrs. Gore’s (1799- 
18(51) novel entitled “Cecil, or the 
Adventures of a Coxcomb.” 

Cecilia. TTie heroine of Madame 
d’Arblay’s novel of the same name 
w’hich appeared in 1782, and was 
placed, according to Macaulay, ^*by 
general acclamation, among the clas- 
sical novels of England.” 

Censor of the Asre. A name some- 
times given to Thomas Carlyle (1795- 
1881) from the well-known character 
of his works. 

Champlin, Virtcinia. A pseudonym 
of Grace V. Lord. 

Charles’s Wain. [From the Anglo- 
Saxon meaning the Churl’s, country- 
man’s, or farmer’s wain.] The group 
of 'ifars known as the “Dipper” 
in the constellation of the “Great 
Bear.” 

No littl#* Gradgrrind had ever learnt the 
silly ■'ingrle. Twinkle, twinkle, little star ; 
how I wonder what you are ! No little 
Gradgrind had ever known wonder on 
the subiect, each little GradCTind hav- 
ing at five years old dissected the Great 
like a Professor Owen and driven 
Charleses Wain like a locomotive eneane- 
driver. Dickens. 

Last May we made a crown of flowers : 

we had a merry day ; 

Beneath the hawthorn on the green they 
made me Queen of May ; 


CIR 

And we danced about the maypole and 
in the ha2el copse, 

Till Charleses Wain came out above the 
tall white chimney-tops. 

Tennyson. 

Charlotte Elizabeth. The nom de 
plume of Mrs. Toiina (Charlotte E. 
Brown), an Euglibh authoress (1792- 
1846). 

Chartist Clergyman. A name given 
to Charles Kingsley (1819-1875), the 
author of “ Alton Locke,” in c»)nse- 
quence of his interest in the welfare 
and education of the w(»rking classes 
and his efforts to ameliorate thei^ 
condition. See Locke, Alton. 

Cheap John. A cant name for an 
itinerant auctioneer. 

It would be if they were vulgar peo- 
ple ; but these are not grocers nor Cheap 
Johns; these are the high noblesse of 
France. Charles Reade, 

Cheeryble Brothers. A firm of twin 
brothers, in Dickens’s (1812-1870) 
novel of “ Nicholas Nickleby,” of 
most warm-hearted natures and dis- 
tinguished for their many acts of 
charity and benevolence. Dickens 
i.s said to have drawn the characters 
of the Cheeryble brothers from the 
firm of William Grant and Brothers 
of Manchester, Eng. 

“ Those who take an interest in 
this tale will be glad to learn that the 
Brothers Cheeryble live ; that their lib- 
eral charity, their singleness of heart, 
their noble nature, and (heir unbounded 
benevolence are no creations of the 
author’s brain. ... I believe the ap- 
plications for loans, gifts, and offices of 
profit which I have been requested to 
forward to the originals of the Brothers 
Cheeryble (with whom I never inter- 

I changed any communication in my 

j life), would have exhausted the com- 

I bined patronage of all the Lord Chan- 
cellors since the secession of the House 
of Brunswick, and w-ould have broken 
the Best of the Bank of England.” 

Dickens. 

Chinese Gordon. A name often 
popularly applied to Charles George 
Gordon, in allusion to his career in 
China. 

Cincinnatus, Plough of. See 
Plough of Cincinnatus. 

Circle of PopK'ius. Rome jealous of 
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tlie encroachments which Antiochus 
Epiphuii.-s, Syria, was mak- 

ing ujK»ii the territory'of Ej^ypt, sent 
her consul Popiiius Laenas to induce 
him to abandon his conquests. The 
king asked time to deliberate. Po- 
piiius, with an imperious gesture, 
traced around Antifichus a circle 
upon the sand, saying, “Before go- 
ing out from this circle, give me the 
answer which I shall carry back to 
the Senate.*’ The king, terrified, 
yielded and abandoned his con- 
quests. 

Napoleon was peremptory with regard 
the continuance of the armistice, say- 
ing that to stiptiiate for a month to treat 
of so difi&cult gnestions was to draw 
around Mm the Circle of Pomlius. 

Thiers. Tram. 

City of the Sea. A designation, of 
obvious derivation, often applied to 
/he city of Venice. 

The Rialto at Venice and the Ponte 
Vecchio at Florence are identified with 
the financial enterprise of the one city 
and the goldsmiths’ skiE of the other : 
one was long the Exchange of the ** City 
of the JSeOy and still revives the imj^e 
of Shyl(wk and the rendezvous of Anto- 
nio ; while the other continues to repre- 
sent mediseval trade in the quaint little 
shops of jewelers and lapidaries. 

Tuckerman. 

Cockpen, Laird of. A designation 
given to a certain Mark Caross, the 
owner of the lands of Cockpen, near 
Edinburgh, and who is said to have 
enlivened Charles the Second during 
his waiKlerings. 

Columbus, Egg ofl See Egg of 

( ‘OLUMBGS. 

Coningsby. The hero of the nolitical 
novel of the same name, bv Benjamin 
Disraeli (181)5-1887). 

Contradictiors, Master of. See 
Mastkk of Contrauictions- 

Conway, Hugh. TIte nom de pinne 
of Frederick J- Fargus (1847-1885) 
the well-known English writer, au- 
tlmr of the novel “Called Back,” 
which has enjoyed a phenomenal 
popularity, and various other stories 
and poems. 

Corinthian Tom. See Tom akb 

.1 KRKY. 


Cornelia, Jewels of. See Jewels 
OF Cornelia, 

Correggio of Sctilptcrs. A name 
sometimes given to Jean Goujon 
(1515V-1572I, the celebrated French 
sculptor, from the softness and del- 
icate roundness of his execution. 
Also sometimes called the father of 
French sculpture. 

Cosette (kuget). The name of a char- 
acter who figures in Victor Hugo’s 
(1802-1885) romance of “Ifs Misd- 
rables.” 

Costigan, Captain. See Jaftaih 

COSTIGAN. 

Cottonopolis. A designation some- 
times given to Manchester, England. 

Council of Blood- See Blood- 
Council. 

Council of Troubles. See Blooi>- 
COUNCIL. 

Count of Monte Cristo. See Monte 
Cristo. 

Craddock, Charles Egbert. The 
nom de plume of Miss Mary 
Murfree, a popular novelist ol the 
present day. 

Cranes of Ibycus. See Ibycus, 
Cranes op. 

Crawley, Hawdon. A character in 
Thackeray’s (1811-1883) novel of 
“Vanity Fair.” He marries Becky 
Sharpe. 

Cringle, Tom. The hero of a nautical 
tale by Michael Scott (1789-1835), 
entitled “Tom Cringle’s Log.” 

Croppies. A name given to the in- 
surgents and disloyal in Ireland 
during the last century who wore 
their hair short after the fashion of 
the French revolutionists. 

Crow, Jim. Tlie original Jim Crow 
is said to have been a negro (named 
Jim Cuff) of Pittsburgh, Pa. Ac- 
cording to E S- Conn<»r he was an 
old negro owned by one (Vow in 
l-ouisville, Ky., and derived his name 
from that of master. Thomas B. 
Rice, the noted delineator of negro 
character, was known as Jim Crow 
Rice,” from his personation of thb 
character. 
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5^®* “He [Jim. Crow] used tn croon a j 
queer tune with words of his own, and j 
at the end of each stanza would give a 
little jump, and when he came down , 
he set his ‘ heel a-rockin'. ’ He called it j 
‘jumping Jim Crow.' The words of j 
the refrain were : — i 

‘ Wheel about, turn about. 

Do ies so. 

An’ ebery time I wheel about, 

I jump Jim Crow ! ’ 

Rice watched him closely, and saw that 
here was a character unknown to the 
stage. He wrote several stanzas, changed 
the air somewhat, quickened it, made up 
exactly like the old negro, and sang to a 
Louisville audience. They were wild 
with delight, and on the first night he 
was recalled twenty times.” Connor, 

“ Eice went to England and was im- 
mediately a chief feature in the London 
theatrical world.*’ Wm. Winter. 

Cumberland Poet. A designation 
sometimes given to William Words- 


worth (1770-1850), born at Cocker, 
mouth in Cumberland. 

Chirnbrian Poet. A name given to 
Robert Anderson, a British poet 
(1770-1833). 

Curse of Scotland. A common name 
in Great Britain for the “nine of 
dianioiid.«i,” said to have been so 
called owing to Duke William of 
Cumberland writing his orders for 
military executions after the battle 
of Culloden on the back of that card. 

Curt-Hose (or Short-Shanks). A sur- 
name applied to Robert JL, Duke of 
Normandy. 

For minor princes “ (htrthose ” was 
pleasanter than “Bloody Butcher,” ap- 
plied to the Duke of Cumberland. 

London AthencBum, 

Curtius, Gulf of. See Gulp op 
CURTIUS. 


D. 


Halton, Reginald. The hero of a 
novel of the same name, a story of 
English university life by John G. 
Tx>ckhart (1794-1854). 

Damocles, Sword of. See Sword 
OF Damocles. 

Danbury News Man, Jame.s M. 
Bailey, an American humorist of the 
present day. 

Dancing Chancellor. An epithet be- 
.«itowed upon Sir Christopher Hatton 
(1540-1591), from his having been 
made chancellor and knight of the 
garter by Queen Elizabeth in conse- 
quence of his graceful dancing in 
her pre.«!ence- He is spoken of by 
lADrd Campbell as a gay young cava- 
lier, never called to the bar, and 
famed chiefly for his handsome per- 
son, his taste in. dress, and his “skill 
in dancing.” 

Dam ay, Charles. A character in 
“ A Tale of Two Cities ” by Charles 
Dickens (1812-1870), to saVe whom 
Svdnev (Jarton (q. v.) sacrifices his 
life. ‘ 

Dedlock, Lady Honoria. A promi- 


I nent character in Dickens’s (1812- 
I 1870) novel of “ Bleak House.” 

Defarge(dafarge) Madame Thhresd. 
The wife of Monsieur Defarge (see 
infra\ and ringleader of revolution- 
ary women in Dickens’s (1812-1870) 
“Tale of Two Cities.” 

Defarge (dafarge) Monsieur Ernest. 
One of the prime movers in many 
of the riotou.s proceedings in the St. 
Antoine quarter in Paris during the 
French Revolution, in Dickens’s 
“ Tale of Two Cities.” See mpra, 

Deronda, Daniel. The hero of 
George Eliot’s (1820?-1880) novel 
of the same name. 

“ One of the noblest and most 
original characters among the heroes im- 
agined by poets, dramatists, and novel- 
ists." E P. Whipple. 

Dick, Mr. A partially insane man. 
living with Miss Betsey Trot wood, 
in Dickens’s (1 812-1 8T‘0) novel of 
“David Copperfield,” engaged in 
writing a memorial which he vain I}' 
endeavors to keep free from allu- 
sions to Charles the First. 
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TOoereues, Ijantem of. See Lan- 
tern OF Diogenes. 

Diogenes, Tub of. See Tdb of Dio- 
genes. 

Dircsean Swan. A designation some- 
times given to Pindar (abt. 522-442 
B. c.}, the lyric poet of Greece, who 
lived at Thebes near the river Dirce. 

This passage is . . . connected with that 
noble tone of pensive morality, so aldn 
to the Oriental spirit, and by which the 
JHrcman Swan ” is distinguished from 
his fellows. Keightley. 

Doctor Jeky 11. The chief character 
of a popuUr romance of the present 
(lay liobert Lrmis Stevenson (b. 
1850), entitled ‘‘The Strange Story 
of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyded’ 

Dombey, Paul. Son of Mr. Dombey 
in Dickens’s ('1812-1870) novel en- 
titled ‘‘ Dombey and Son.” 

Domestic Poet. A name by which 
William Cowper (1731-1800) is some- 
times known. 

Donnithorne, Arthur. A character 
in “ Adam Bede,” a novel bv George 
Eliot (18*20 ‘M880). 

Dorrit, Little. The name applied to 


Amy Dorrit in Dickens’s (1812-1870) 
nov*el of “ Little Dorrit.” 

Dot. A pet name given from her dimin- 
utive size to Mrs. Mary Peerybingle, 
the carrier’s wife in “The Cricket 
on the Hearth,” a short story by 
Dickens ( 1812-1870). The story has 
been dramatized by Boucicault.* 

Driver of Euroi>e. [Fr. Le Cocker 
deV Europe."] The Diike de Choi'<eul- 
Amlwiise (1719-1785); — so called liy 
the Empres.s of Russia on account of 
his great influence in all diplomatic 
and political cabals. 

Drood, Edwin. The hero of an un- 
flnished novel entitled “ The Mystery 
of Edwin Drood,” by Dickens (1812- 
1870). 

Duchess, The. The pseudonym of 
Margaret Argles, the author of nu- 
merous popular works of fiction. 

Dutch Sappho. A name applied to 
Catherine l^escaille, the Dutch poet- 
ess (1649-1711). 

Dutch Vauban. A name applied to 
Menno, Baron van Coehom, the 
Dutch engineer and general (1641?- 
1704?). 


E, 

Easy, Mr. Midshipman. See Mid- 
shipman Easy. 

Eden of the Pyrenees. The desig- 
nation given to the Val d’Azun, a 
beautiful valley in the southern part 
of France. 

Egg of Columbus. It is related, that 
Christopher Columbus, after his re- 
turn from his first voyage of discov- 
ery, dining at the house of a Spanish 
grandee, was exposed to the dispar- 
aging and calumniating remarks of 
some who sat at the table with him. 
His detractor thinking to l^sen 
the merit of his discovery said that 
“ after the first step had been taken, 
all that followed was easy enough. It 
was only necessary to have thought 
of the thing in the* first place.” The 
great man remained silent during the 


discussion, but reflecting a moment, 
he called for an egg and presenting 
it to the noble gu^ts he said, “ Who 
of you can make this egg stand upon 
its end?” The egg passed from 
hand to hand and returned to Co- 
lumbus without the problem having 
been solved. Then, taking the egg, 
Columbus broke it gently on his 
plate and it remained standing up- 
right. All exclaimed, “That was not 
difficult.” “No,” replied Columbus 
with an ironical smile, but the dif- 
ficulty was to have thought of it.” 

The I^g of Columbus has passcsd 
into a proverb to siimify am’thing 
which one cannot do, and yet which 
one finds very easy after being 
shown. The authenticity of this 
stt)iy* has been denied on account of 
a similar anecdtde which is related 
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of Bniiielleschi, the Florentine archi- 
tect, who lived iieaily a century pre- 
vious. It is said that for the purpose 
of proving that his plan of build- 
ing the dome of the Cathedral at 
Florence was feasible, he fixed an 
egg in an upright position by break- 
ing one of its ends, and thus demon- 
strated that a vault could be raised 
without interior support. 

I was speaking of a very important im- 
provement by which the preparation of 
leather will be in future much expedited. 
It is the Mgg of ColuTn2)us^ and will rev- 
olutionize the whole business, 

Louis Jourdan. 

“ Many of the historical proverbs 
have a doubtful paternity. Columbus’s 
egg is oiaimed for Brunelleschi-’’ 

Emerson. 

Els'mere, Hobert. The hero of a 
recent and very popular religious 
novel of the same name by Mrs. 
Humphry Ward. 


F, 


EmTy, liittle. Mr. Peggotty’s niece, 
a heautitul girl in Dickens’s (1812- 
1870) novel of “ David C^opperheld,” 
who is persuaded to elope with 
Steerforth, by whom she is after- 
wards deserted. 

English Achilles. See Achilles 
OF England. 

English B...scius. A name given by 
his contemporaries to Richard Bur- 
bage (d. 1629). See also English 
Roscius in body of book. 

English Seneca. Lawrence Sterne 
(1713-1768) was so called by Bp. 
Warburton. See also English 
Seneca in body of book. 

Eppie. A character in George Eliot’s 
(1820?-1880) novel of “Silas Mar- 
ner.” 

Eva. The daughter of St. Clare in 
Mrs. Stowe’s “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 


Falsehood, Field of. See Field of 
Falsehood. 

Fang, Mr. A police-justice in Dick- 
ens’s (1812-1870) novel “ Oliver 
Twist,” said to be meant for the 
likeness of a brutal and overbearing 
ofBcer by the name of Laing. 

Fantine (f6»tin). The name of an in- 
teresting character in Victor Hugo’s 
(1802-1885) romance of “Les Mis^- 
rables.” 

Father of Modem Painting. A 
title commonly given to Cimabue, 
the Italian painter (1240-1300). 

Fedalma. Daughter of the gypsy 
chief Zarca, and heroine of George 
Eliot's (1820?-! 880) poem of “The 
Spanish G^^psy.” 

Festus. A character in the poem of 
the same name bv P. J. Bailey (b. 
1816). 

Field of Falsehood. The designa- 
tion given to a spot in Germany, 
near Colmar, so called from being 
the place of the desertion from Louis 


le D^bonnaire to his sons of the nobles 
who pretended to be on the side of 
the former. 

Field of Forty Footsteps. A place 
in the rear of Montague House, Lon- 
don, so called from the tradition that 
two brothers, in mortal combat on 
account of a lady in the time of the 
Duke of Monmouth’s rebellion, hav- 
ing been killed, forty footprints re- 
mained impressed for years upon the 
soil. 

“ The combatants fougiht so fe- 
rociously as to destroy each other ; after 
which their footsteps, imprinted on the 
ground in the vengeful struggle, were 
said to remain, with the indentations 
produced by their advancing and reced- 
ing ; nor would any grass or vegetation 
ever grow over these forty footsteps. 
Miss Porter and her sister upon this fic- 
tion founded their ingenious romance, 
‘Coming Out, or the Field of Forty 
Footsteps,' hut they entirely depart 
from the local tradition.” Timhs. 

Fighting Joe. A name applied to 
Joseph Hooker, the American general. 
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Fledfifeby, Mr. (called Fascination 
FIedj;eby). A dandy, foolish except 
in moiiev matters', in Dickens’s 
(1812-1870) novel of “Our Mutual 
Friend.” 

Fleshly Sch-ool. A name sarcastic- 
ally given in reference to the char- 
acter of their productions to certain 
authors of the present day, among 
whom may be mentioned’ Morris, 
Svrinbume, and Rossetti. 8ee Spas- 
modic School in body of book. 

Hite, Miss. A partially deranged 
suitor in the Courts of Chancery in 
Dickens’s (1812-1870) novel of 
Bleak House.” 

Flutter, Sir Fopling. The subject 
of a comedy of the same name by 
Sir George Etheredge (abt. 163^ 
1690). 

Foker, Harry. A character in Thack- 
eray’s (1811-1863) novel of “ Fen- 
dennis.” 

Formosa- See Psalmanazar, 
George. 

Forty Footsteps, Field of. See 
Field of Forty Footsteps. 

Foul* weather Jack. An appellation 
given to Sir John Norris, the Eng- 
lish admiral (died 1749). See also 
Foul-weather Jack in body of 
book. 


Franklin of Theology. An appella^ 
tion given to Andrew Fuller, the 
eminent English Baptist minister 
(1754-1815). 

Free Trade, Apostle of. See Apos- 
tle OF Free Trade. 

French Horace. Jean Salmon, sur- 
named Maigret or Macrinus (1490- 
1557), author of Latin odes. 

French Tibullus. A surname given 
to Philippe Desportes (1545 or 6- 
1606). also French Tibullus 
in body of book. 

French Titian. A name given to 
Jacques Blanchard, painter (1600- 
1638). 

Friend of Man. A designation given 
to William Wilberforce. See F'kiend 
OP Man iu body of book. 

|^=* “ The title Friend of Man was 
assigned at a public meelang by Sir 
James Mackintosh to William Wilber- 
force.” Ixmdon l^edator. 

Friend of the People. [Fr. L*Ami 
du Peupk.'] A name applied to Jern 
Paul Marat (1744-1793), the notorious 
Jacobin demagogue, from a journal 
with this title which he published 
during the French revolution. 

Fritz, Unser. See TJnser Fritz. 


Q. 


Gharth, Caleb. See Garth, Mary. 

Q-arth, Mary. A character (the 
daughter of Caleb (^rth) in “■ Mid- 
dlemarch,” a novel by Gieorge Eliot 
(1820V-1880). 

Q-autier, Marguerite. See Camille. 

Gessler, Hat of. See Hat of Gess- 

LER. 

Qlegg, Mrs. A character in (George 
Eliot’s CI^?-1880) novel of *‘The 
Mill on the FIcms.” 

^^“One of the preSmiuent crea- 
tions of htunor.” Naifon^ 

Glorious John. A complimentary 
designation bestowed upon the Eng- 
lish poet Dryden (1631-1701). 


Glorious Hevolution. A name given 
to the change in the government 
which took place in fiigland in 
1688-9 by the abdication of James 
the Second and the section of 
William the Third, 

Golden Horn. A famous inlet of the 
Bosphorus at the city of Constantino- 
ple in Turkey, the city lying be- 
tween the Golden Horn on me north 
and the of Marmora and the 
Bosphorus on the south and east, 
“ The curve which it d^ribes might 
be compared to the bom of a stag, 
or, as it should seem with more pro- 
priety, to that of an ox.” 

The harbor of Constantinople, 
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whicli w&y l>e considered as an arm of 
the Bc^phoros, obtained, in a very re- 
mote period, the denomination of the 
Golden Morn.^^ (iidbon, 

tioldeii-mOTitlied Doctor. An ap- 
pellation given to Chrysostom [fr. Gr. 
XpviToarotiog, “ goldeii-mouthed *’], 
the Greek Father of the Church (abt. 
350-407). 

C3ood Parliament. This parliament 
(1376) acquired this name from the 
reformatory and beneficent character 
of its work and the measures it 
passed- 

The tendency of things was shown by 
snch facts as the remonstrance of the 
Commons with the crown on the appoint- 
ment of ecclesiastics to all the great 
offices ; the allegations made by the Good 
Parliameni as to the amoimt of money 
drawn by !Bome from the kingdom. 

Draper. 

Ciordian Kmot. (jordius, a Phiy- 
gian peasant, is said to have ascend- 
ed the throne in consequence of 
having been the first to enter the 
capital in compliance with an oracu- 
lar prediction. Midas his son conse- 
crated in the temple of Jupiter the 
cart upon which he had been mount- 
ed. The knot which was attached 
to the beam of the cart was so ingen- 
iously made that it was impossible 
to find either of the two ends. The 
oracles promised the dominion of the 
world to him who should untie it. 
Great numbers attempted it in vain. 
At last Alexander having acquired 
possession of the city resolved to 
fulfill the oracle, and at the same 
time impress the imagination of his 
soldiers. Drawing his sword, he cut 
the knot. Hence to “cut the Gor- 
dian knot” is to overcome obstacles 
by taking summary action. 

The principal condition of the treaty 
of May 30, lfl4, was the abdication of 
Napoleon and the fall of Ms dynasty. 
His resumption of power was the great- 
est infiacticnL of this treaty. Nothing 
could be more contradictory than the 
adhesion of Napoleon, under the title of 
emperor, to this treaty of which the 
pnndpal condition was his exclusion 
from the throne. All the artifices of 
reasoniDg could not untie this Gordian, 
Knot which the sword only could cut. 

ViXleTnaiTh. 

tra<jclii, Mother of the. See 
Mother of the Gracchi. 


Grace, JPUgrim&ge oL See Pur 
GRIMACE OP Grace. 

Grande Mademoiselle. A name 
commonly given to Anne Marie 
Louise ^’Orleans, Duchesse de 
Montpensier (1627-1693). 

“ One so famous in history that 
her proper nameneTer appears init,'- 
** Our heroine lived in the most gossiping 
of all ages, herself its greatest gossip ; 
yet her own name, patronymic or bap- 
tismal, never was talked about. It was 
not that she sank that name beneath 
high-sounding titles ; she only elevated 
the most commonplace of all titles till 
she monopolized it, and it monopolized 
her. Anne Marie Louise d'Orleans, 
Souveraine de Dombes, Piincesse Bau- 
pbine d’Auvergne, lluch^se de Mont- 
pensier, is forgotten, or rather was 
never remembered ; but the great name 
of Mademoiselle, La Grande Mademot- 
seUe^ gleams like a golden thread shot 
through and through that gorgeous tap- 
estry of crimson and purple which re- 
cords for us the age of Louis Quatorze.’^ 
T. W. Higginson. 

Grand Old Man. A name popularly 
applied to the English statesman 
Gladstone. 

Great American Traveler. The 
self-bestowed title by which the late 
Daniel Pratt, noted for his eccentric- 
ities of speech, and his aspirations 
toward “ the presidential chair,” 
was popularh' known. 

(^reat Cardinal. An appellation giv- 
en to Pedro Gonzalez de Mendoza, 
the Spanish statesman and prelate 
(1428-1495). 

Green, Verdant. The hero of the 
“Adventures of Mr. Verdant Green,” 
bv Edward Bradley, Cuthbert Bede 
(b. 1827). 

Grim, Hans (h^nss griin). Hans 
Baldung, the German painter and 
engraver (1470-1515?), is sometimes 
so called. 

Gulf of Curtiua. About the year b. 
c. 362 an earthquake opened a gulf 
in the place of the Forum, at Kome. 
The oracles declared it would only 
close when the strength of the city 
had been thrown into it. Curtius, 
a young Koman, judging that the 
strength of the city lay in its arms 
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and its valor, devoted himself to the 
Gods and threw himself on horse- 
back and splendidlr armed into the 
depths of the gulf, and the people 
covered him with expiatory offerings 
which soon filled the gulf/ 

Since you (inote the Romans, I de- 
clare to you that I will never be Curtiua, 
and thai I will not throw myself into 
the giilf. Lamartine. 

Gmnmidge, Mrs- A “ lone, lorn 
creetnr” in “David Copperfield/^ a 
novel bj Dickens (1812-1870). 

Gwendolen. See Hableth Gwen- 

POLEN. 

Gy'g^§’8 Bins:. Gyges was a young 
shepherd of Lydia. One day having 
seen the eart& open, he d^cended 
into the fissure, and saw, among 


other wonders, a brazen horse, which 
had doors in its sides. Having 
opened these he saw a corpse of su- 
perhuman size, which had on one 
finger a ring of gold. This ring, 
when one had turned the bezel on 
the inside, had the power of making 
the wearer invisible. Gyges pos- 
sessed himself of this precious talis- 
man and returned to the court of 
King Candaules where his ring be- 
came the source of a brilliant for- 
tune. 

The robbers took from me my hun- 
dred crowns. I lioi>ed to save the soli- 
taire which I wore on nay finger, and I 
had turned it on the inside. Unfortu- 
nately it had not the virtue of the ring 
of Gyges. One of them saw my i>oor sol- 
itaire and took it from me. 

Alez. Lumas. Trans. 


H. 


Halifax, John. The hero of a novel 
of the same name by Dinah Maria 
Craik, formerly Miss Muloch (b. 
1826). 

Hammer of the Scottish Hation- 
One of the titles given to Edward I. 
(1272-1307), the “ first real English 
king,” called also “ Longshanks ” 
and the “English Justinian.” His 
motto, which, as well as the title, 
“Hammer of the Scottish Nation,” 
may be seen on his tomb, was 
“Pactum serva.” Edwardus hn- 
ow Scotarum Malleus hie est. See 
ENGiiisH J usnxiA N in body of book. 

Handy Andy. The hero of an Irish 
tale of the same name by Samuel 
Lover (1797-1868). 

Hannibal, Oath ofL See Oath of 
Haknibap- 

Har«pha of Gath. A character, 
original with Milton, in his dramatic 
pot*m of “ Samson Agonistes.” Ha- 
rapha scoffs at Samson in his ebsdns, 
but is afraid of his strength and 
keeps at a safe distance. 


Lock now for no enchanting voice, nor 
fear 

The bait of honied words ; a rougher 
tongue 

Draws hitherward, I know him by his 
stride. 

The giant Harapha of Grath, his look 
Haughty as is his pile hd^-built and 
proud. MiUon. 

Harland, Marion. The pseudonym 
adopted by Mary T. Terhime, me 
Hawes, a popular writer of fiction. 

IHarleth, Gwendolen. The heroine 
of George Eliot’s (1820?-1880} novel 
of “ Daniel Deronda.” 

Harmon, John. A character in Dick- 
ens’s (1812-1870) novel of “ Our 
Mutual Friend,” who also passes 
under the names of Julius Hand- 
ford and John Rokesmith. 

Hat of Gessler. Herman Gessler, a 
^Tannical magistrate of the Swiss 
Cantons in the reign of Albert I., 
ordered a hat to be set up in the 
public place of Altorf, and required 
the Swiss to salute it in passing, 
A countryman, William Tell, re- 
fused to submit to this humiliation. 
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The governor arrested him, and con- 
demned him to pierce with an arrow 
an apple placed upon the head of 
his son. This he did, and some 

, days after he pierced the tyrant 
himself, and the episode of the Eat 
of Gessler terminated in the enfran- 
chisement of four cantons. 

Truly, General Cavaignac is very gen- 
erous not to make us adore his sword or 
Ms caftan at the end of a rod, as the fe- 
rocious Gessler caused his hat to be wor- 
shiped, Emile ck (firardin. 

Hatto, Bishop. According to the 
legend, the cruel Archbishop Hatto 
of Mayence, after burning a barnful 
of faulished poor in order to be free 
from their entreaties for food from 
his well-stored granaries, was him- 
self devoured by an army of rats in 
his tower at Bingen on the Rhine to 
which he had fled* There are vari- 
ons versions of the story. It is the 
subject of a Mmiliar ballad by 
Southey. 

They almost devour me with kisses ; 
Their aims about me intwine. 

Till I think of the Bishop of Bingen 
In his Mouse-Tower on the Rhme. 

Longfellow. 

Hawthorn, Jerry. See Tom and 
JlKBY. 

H. B. The signature adopted by Mr. 
Doyle, father of Richard Doyle, the 
artist, for a celebrated series of Eng- 
lish political caricatures. 

^ There, where the gas-light streams on 
Crockford’s door. 

Bluff Henry chuckled at the jests of 
More. 

There, where you gaze u%m the last 

H. B., 

Swift paused, and muttered, * Shall I 
have that See ? ’ ” 

JSutwer’Lyttou. 

Head of the World. An appella- 
tion of Rome in her days of domin- 
ion and power, when she was “ mis- 
tress of the world.'* The name is 
still used by Roman Catholics in a 


religious sense, in reference to th« 
modern city of Rome. 

“ Thus Rome was not, properly 
speaking, either a republic or a monar- 
chy, but the head of a body which was 
made up of all the peoples of the 
world.” Montesquieu, Trans. 

Heathen Chinee. See Tkuthpul 
James. 

Heaven-bom Minister. A name 
applied to the great statesman Will- 
iam Pitt (1708-1778) in allusion to 
the early age of his entering upon 
public service. 

H. H. The initials by which Helen 
M- Jackson, formerly Mrs. Hunt 
(1831-1885), the well-known writer, 
is popularly known. 

History, Master of. See Master 
OF History. 

Holt, Felix. The hero of George 
Eliot’s (1820?-1880) novel of the 
same name. 

Holy Office. Another name for the 
ecclesiastical tribunal commonly 
called the Inquisition. 

Upon the 16th February, 1668, a sen- 
tence of the Holy Office condemned all 
the inhabitants of the Netherlands to 
death as heretics. From this universM 
doom only a few i^rsons, especially 
named, were excepted. Motley, 

House of Socrates. According to 
tradition Socrates built a house, and 
when told that it vras too small he 
replied, “May it please the Gods, 
that it shall be full of true friends.” 

This delightful abode of Mile. Rachel 
was reconstructed by M. Duval, and re- 
sulted in a little marvel of richness and 
CTace. Without being absolutely the 
Tiouse Socrates it was of very small 
size. Four windows in front and no 
more. F, Momcmd, 

His country house resembled some- 
what the house of Socrates^ but it was a 
house, and for a poet a luxury quite Asi- 
atic and worthy of Sardanapalus. 

f. Gautier, 

Hyde, Btr. See Dr. Jekyll. 
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tb'j^-cus, Cranes of. Ibycus, a hnic 
poet of Greece, was assassinated 
robbers, and before dying he called 
upon a flock of cranes which passed 
over his head to testifj^ against his 
murderers. Some days after, the 
brigands assisting at Corinth in some 
public games, one of them cried out 
seeing a flock of cranes pass by, 
“ See ! there are the Craues of Iby- 
cus.” This exclamation gave rfee 
to suspicions, and led to the discov- 
ery and conviction of the assassins. 
Schiller has made this incident the 
subject of a poem. 

The criminal is never sure of impani^, 
and can never enjoy in peace the fruits 
of a bad action. Even if he can stifle the 
cry of remorse there will always remain 
the fear of unforeseen and fortuitous 
revelations, the Cranes of Ibycus. 

Revue des Deux Mondes. 

Imogine, The Fair. See Alonzo 
THE Bbave. 


Infant of linbeclt. Christian Hein- 
rich Heinecken (1721-1725), note- 
worthy as a most remarkable case 
of mental precocity. 

Ingham, Col. Frederic. A mm dt 
plume adopted by Edward Everett 
Hale, author of the “ Ingham Pa- 
pers.” 

Inspired Tinker. A name some- 
times ^ven to John Banyan (1628- 
1688) from the occupation to which 
he was bred. 

Iskan'der’s Mniror- By looking on 
Iskander’s {i. e., Alexander’s) mirror 
the future was revealed, unknown 
climes brought to view, and whatever 
its owner wished made visible. 

Isle of Venus. An island described 
as a paradise in the heroic poem of 
“The Lusiad” by Camoens (1524?- 
1579). 


J. 

J aokwood, neighbor. A character 
in a well-known story of the same 
name by J. T. Trowbridge. The 
story has been dramatized. 

Jean Valjean. See Valjean, Jeah. 

Jekyll, Doctor. See Doctor 
Jekyll. 

Jerry. See Tom and Jerry. 

Jewels of Cornelia, Cornelia, 
Mother of the Gracchi^ was the 
daughter of Seipio Africanus, and 
wife of Sempronius Gracchus, who 
distinguished himself in the wars of 
Spain- Left a widow with twelve 
children, she devoted herself entirely 
to their education, and refused, it is 
said, the hand of Ptolemy, king of 
I^’-pt. A lady of Camjmnia one 
day displaying her jewels and pre- 
cifuis ornaments before Cornelia, and 
asking to see hers, Cornelia brought 


forward her children saying, These 
are ray jewels and ornaments.” 

Better than Cornelia this augustmother 
{the Church oE can say, poiatii:^ 

to her chiMreo, ** Behold my jeweUt and 
my tareasux^” Loms VmiiUaL 

See Mother of the Graccjhi. 

Jim Crow. See Crow, Jim. 

Jockeymo- Servant of Mccabocca 
in Bulwer’s “My Novel” 

Julie. The heroine of the celebrated 
novel of the same name (‘* Julie, ou 
la Nouvelle Hdloise”) by Jean 
Jacques Rousseau (1712-1778), writ- 
ten while under the influence of a 
violent attachment for Madame 
d’Houdetot. 

But his was not the love of livmg: dame. 
Nor of the dead who rise upon our 

But of ideal beauty, which became 
In him existeru^ and o’erflowing teans 
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Along his burning page, distempered 
though it seems. 

This breathed itself to life in Julie, this 
Invested her with all that’s wild and 
sweet. Byron. 


J'upiter of tne Press. A name some- 
times given 10 the “London Times.” 
See also Thu^dekee in body of 
book- 


L. 


Iiady of England. See A. L. 0. E. 

liaird of Cockpen. See Cockpen, 
Laikb op. 

Iiake of Pain. [Fr. Lac de VAn- 
yois5e.] A lake reputed to have, in 
ancient times, separated France from 
Bretagne. 

By the Lake of Pain she passed ; 

There she saw a ghastly band ; 

White their garments, and the blast 
Drove their slmdowy barks to laud. 

Anon, Tr, L. S. Costello. 

Lammeter, Eancy. A character in 
Greorge Hiot’s (1820V-188i)) novel 
of “ Silas Marner.” 

Ixantern of Diogenes, The. Dio- 
genes, surnamed the Cynic, hav- 
ing vainly exerted his eloquence to 
arouse the Athenians from the idle- 
ness and corruption into which they 
had fallen, adopted this method of 
rebuking them. One day he was 
met at noon in the streets of Athens, 
holding in his hand a lighted Ian- | 
tern, and being a.sked the reason of 
this strange proceeding, he replied, 
“I am looking for a man.” 

An estate ! an estate ! who has renllv an 
estate at this moment in France ? You 
might put a gas-burner into the Lantern 
of mogenes, and you could not find this 
white blackbird. Le Figaro. 

Iiaurie, ABnie. The heroine of an 
old song of uncertain authorship. 

liee, .aiinabel. The subject of the 
poem of the same name bj’’ Edgar A. 
Poe (1811-1849). 

“ The parent of Annabel Lee was 
Mother Gk>ose, who in this instance did 
not drop a golden egg.” 

H. H. Stoddard. 

Leigh, Sir Amyas. The hero of 
“Westward Ho! or the Voyages 
and Adventures of Sir Amyas Leigh 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth,” a 


novel bv the Rev. Charles Kingsley 
(1819-1875). 

Lever of Archimedes. The most 
celebrated mathematician of antiq- 
uity, Archimedes, a native of Syra- 
cuse in Sicil 3 % having studied pro- 
foundh" the theory of the power of 
the lever, exclaimed, “Only give me 
a point of support, and I will move 
the earth.” 

Peter the Hermit, Calvin, and Robes- 
pierre, three hundred years apart, were, 
politically speaking, levers of Archim- 
edes. At each epoch it was a thought 
which found its i)omt of support in the 
interests and desires of men. Balzac. 

Liberator of Italy. A designation 
bestowed upon Garibaldi (1807- 
1882), the celebrated Italian patriot 
and general, in allusion to his career 
in that country. 

Little Dorrit. See Dorrit, Little, 

Little BmTy. See Em’ly, Little, 

J ittle Preacher. A name given to 
Samuel Desmarets, a French Protes- 
tant divine (1599-1663). 

Little Venice. A name given to 
Amiens (the lower town) by Louis 
XI , because this place of narrow 
streets is so intersected throughout 
by the ramifications of the Somme 
and the many bridges over them. 

Livingstone, Q-uy. The hero of a 
novel of the same name by G. A. 
Lawrence (1827-1876). 

Locke, Alton. The hero of a novel 
of the .same name entitled “An Au- 
tohiograpln’’,” and treating social and 
political questions, bv Charles Kings- 
ley (1819-1875), published in 1850, 
and in which the author showed his 
interest in the trials and sufferings 
of the working classes in large towns. 
See Chartist Clergyman. 


For the ** Key to the Scheme of Pronunciation,” with the accompanying Explanations, 
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XiOgic, Bob. A charactftr in Pierce 
Egan’s Life in London.” 

XiOngsliaiilGs. See English Justin- 
ian (in body of book) and Hammisb. 
OF THE Scottish Nation. 

Iiotliair. The hero of a novel of the 
same name by Benjamin Disraeli 
(1805-1881). 

Iiothrop, Amy. A pseudonym used 
by Anna B. Warner (sister^ to 
Susan Warner) novelist and religious 
writer. 

Lnbeck, InJBmt of. See Infant of 
Lubeck. 

Xiucile. The heroine of a novel in 
verse of the same name by Robert, 


Lord Lytton Ome,% Meredith (b» 
1831). 

Xinrla. One of the noblest of the 
characters of Robert Browning 
(b. 1812), the hero of his poem of the 
same name. 

Lydgate. A character in George 
Eliot’s (1820?-1880) novel of “Mid- 
diemarch.” 

Lyon, Estlier. The daughter of the 
Dissenting clergyman Rufus Lyon 
in Felix Holt,”” a novel by George 
Eliot (18*^V-1880). She finally 
comes the wife of Felix Holt, the 
hero of the story. 

Lyon, Bufus. See Lyon, Esther. 


M. 


Mademoiselle. See Grand Ma- 
demoiselle. 

Mad Socrates. An epithet bestowed 
by Plato upon Diogenes the Cynic 
(b. 414 B. c.) on account of the 
roughness of his manners and his ex- 
tensive knowledge of human nature 
and zealous interest in virtue- 

Mseonian Swan. A name sometimes 
applied to Homer, on the supposition 
that he was bom in Mmonia, a dis- 
trict of eastern Lydia, in Asia Minor, 
and on account of the harmony of 
his verse. 

The bold McBotdanmaAe me daareto steep 
Jove’s dreadful temples in the dew of 
deep. TFofler. 

Mahmiit. See Turkish Spy. 

MaUens Arianorani. [Hamra^ of 
the Arians.] A name applied to St. 
Hilary, bishop of JEJoictiers (350-367 

A. D)! 

Maltravers, Bzmest. The hero of a 
novel of the same name by Bulwer 
(1805-1873). 

Mantle of Anttstbenes. Antisthe- 
nes, a Grecian philosopher, founder 
of the school of Cynics, who lived at 
Athens about B. c. 434, was a disci- 
ple of Socrates, whose moral philoso- 
phy he developed to the extreme of 


despising wealth, greatness, and 
pleasure. This contempt of exter- 
nal things was not wholly free from 
affectation, and gave rise to the apos- 
trophe of Socrates, 0 Antistheues, 
I ^rceive thy pride through the 
holes in thy cloak.” The most 
famous of the disciples of Antis- 
thenes was Diogenej^, to whom these 
words of Socratte are sometimes er- 
roneously applied. 

We recall thc^ letters and prefaces in 
whkdi an iinineasajable pride struts un- 
der tbe mask of a feigned hamilifcy, A 
sad comedy which amuacs no one, and 
which is yet played to-dtay tteoura aH 
the rcwindsof fiteaatare and arias. O An- 
tisthenes! it is always the ]|mde whicih 
jaerces Hiroagdi the nol^ of tiiy mantle. 

Edmmd f’erier. 

Man witdioiit a Ooanfary. The sub- 
ject of a story of the same title by 
Edward Everett Hale- 

Mark Twain- Itie pseudonym of 
Samuel Langhome Clemens (b- 1835) 
famous for his humorous works. 
Hie nom de plume of Mark Twain, 
derived from an expression used in 
sounding the lead on the Mississippi, 
is said by Mr. Clemens to have been 
at first iL«ed by a certain Optain Sel- 
lars, as a signiature to paragraphs 
c«>ntributed by him to the “ New Or« 
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leans Picayune/’ After his death it 
was adopted by Mr Clemens, “ with- 
out asking permission of the proprie- 
tor’s remains.” 

“At the time that the telegraph 
brought the news of his death, I was on 
the Pacific coast. I was a fresh, new 
journalist, and needed a worn dt guerre ; 
80 I confiscated the ancient mariner’s 
discarded, one, and have done my best to 
make it remain what it was in his hands 
— a sign and symbol and warrant that 
whatever is found in its company may 
be gambled on as being the petrified 
truth ; how' I have succeeded it would 
not he modest in me to say." 

S, L. Clemens, 

WCamer, Silas, The subject of the 
weli-kuown novel of the same name 
by George Eliot (1820V-1880). 

Master of Contradiction. [Lat- 
M agister Coptradictionum.] A sur- 
name given, from his skill in dialec- 
tics to the Dutch theologian and Re- 
former John Wessel (abt. 1420- 
1489). 

Master of History. [Magister in 
BistoTiis,] An appellation given to 
Petrus domestor, who flourished in 
the latter part of the twelfth centuiy’-, 
and wrote a history of the Bible un- 
der the title of Bistoria Scholcistica* 
This Peter is said to have oeen «nx- 
named Comesior or Manducatory “ Pierre 
le Mangeury’’’ on account of his appetite 
for books ; others say, his gluttony. 

Esra Abbot. 

May, Sophie. The pseudonym of 
Rebecca Sophie Clarke, the well- 
known author 

1^“* This name has been adopted by 
several other writers. 

Melema, Tito. A handsome, wily 
Greek, a unique character and one 
of the author’s m'^st original crea- 
tions, in George Eliot’s novel of 
“Rom la.” 

There is not a more masterly 
piece of painting in English romance 
than this figure ^ 15to.*’ 

R. H Hutton. 

Melnotte, CflAude. The hero of Bnl- 
weris popular play of The Lady 
of Lyons.” 

Midshipman Easy, Mr. The hero 
of a nautical tale of the same name 
In* Frederick Marryat (1792-1848). 


Mil dm ay, Erank. The hero of a 
sea-story of the same name by Fred- 
erick Many at (1792-1848). 

Miller, Daisy. The heroine and title 
of a novel of the present day by 
Henry James, Jr. (b. 1843). 

Mirror of Iskander. See Iskan- 
der’s Mirror. 

Mistress of the Adriatic. A name 
sometimes given, from its character 
and situation, to the city of Veuice. 

The nations of the Baltic and of far- 
thest Ind now exchanged their products 
on a more extensive scale ana with a 
wider sweep across the earth than when 
the Mistress of the Adriatic alone held 
the keys of Asiatic conamerce. Motley, 

Mithridates, Poisons of. See Poi- 
sons OP Mithridates. 

Mokanna, or Mocanna. The hero of 
Moore’s (1779-1852) poem “The 
Veiled Prophet of Khorassau,” a 
Moslem impostor who always wore 
a veil, and “pretended to be the em- 
bodiment of the living spirit of 
God.” 

Mr. Norton’s strictures on the character 
of Lord Byron . . . were reasonable and 
true, and will commend themselves to 
every mind of pure taste and high prin- 
ciple that is not dazzled and blinded by 
the intellectual splendor which^ like the 
silver veil of Mokannay may hide from 
his votaries the deformity beneath. 

Christian Examiner. 

Mon^di. The hero of an Italian ro- 
mance of the same name by Wash- 
ington Allston (1779-1843). ' 

Monsieur Tonson. See Tonson, 
Monsieur. 

Monte Cristo, Count of. The name 
under which the hero (Edmond 
Dantes) passes in Alexandre Du- 
mas’s (1841-1845) romance of “The 
Count of Monte Cristo.” 

Moridecai. A patriotic Jewish char- 
acter in Geoi^e Eliot’s (1820 V-1880) 
novel of “ Daniel Deronda.” Also 
the name of a character in Macklin’s 
comedy “Love a-la-Mode.” 

Morris, Dinah. The heroine of 
George Eliot’s (1820V-1880) novel of 
“ Adam Bede,” the original of which 
is said by some to have been drawn, at 
least in some slight particulars, from 
Elizabeth Evans, George Eliot’s aunt. 


For the “ Key to the Scheme of Prommeiation,** with the accompanyiQg ExplanaticmB, 
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Motlier of the Grag^ghi. Cornelia, 
the noble Konma matron, the daugh- 
ter of F. Scipio Alricauus, and the 
wife of T. Seinpronius Gracchus, is 
often so called Jii alJu.-'ion to her two I 
celebrated sons Tiberius and Cains. 1 
See Jewels of Ookj^elia. 

MuehlbachCiniilbak) liouise. The 
name by which Clara M. Muiidt, 
the author of a number of histori- 
cal novels, is popularly known. 

Mugwump. A term supposed to be 
of Indian origin, and familiar at the 
present time from its recent applica- 
tion in the United States to a body 
of so-called Independents in politics. 

‘t In Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire the word Mugwump was for- 


merly used to denote the leader of a 
fracas or bcrape. ‘ He was ibe Mugwump 
of the whole.' It is probabh the Mas- 
sachusetts Indian word AU^quomp, as 
in 2 Kings ix. 5. * Kuppaudaunche- 
mookaush, woi mugquomp. Kah leha 
noowan, howaa neuame wame? Kali 
noowan, Heu woi mugqitomp' * I have 
a message to thee, 0 ’’ etc. 

BaHarft. 

The Indian word as understood by the 
people was used to denote the leader of 
a predatory hand. Ibid. 

Mnrdstone, Mr. Edward. David 
Copperdeld’s step-father in Dickens’s 
(1812-1870) novel of the latter name. 

1^* “ Firmness, I may observe, was 
the grand quality on which both Mr. and 
Miss Murdstone took their stand ... it 
Was another name for tyranny, and for 
a certain gloomy, arrt^nt, devil’s hu- 
mor, that was in them both.” Dickens, 


N. 

Najsby, Eev. Petrolemn V. The 
iwm de plume of David Ross Lf>cke 
(1833-1888), famous for hi.s “ Na^by ” 
letters and oilier publications, writ- 
ten in an illiterate dialect, among 
which may be mentioned, “Swingin’ 
Round the Cirkle,” V‘Ekkoes from 
Kentucky,” “Hannah Jane.” His 
success as a political satirist was very 
great, and there is no douhi that his 
letters during the late war exerted 
an immense influence in moulding 
opinion at the North. According to 
Secretary Boutwell the success of 
the Union side was owing to “the 
army, the navy, and the Nasby let- 
ters.” 

UnquesHonahly they ffcbe Nasby 
letters] wmre among the influences and 
agencies by which di'jloyalty in all its 
forms was expose and public opinion 
iwured upon the right side. It is im- 
pcssihle to m^ure thdr importance. 
Against the devices of slavery and its 
Bupporteift, each letter was like a speech. 


or one of those songs which stir the peo- 
ple.” Charles Sumner, 

“ Of publicationa during the war, none 
had such charm for Abraham Lincoln.” 

Oiarles Sumner. 

Neiglibor Jackwood, See Jack- 
wood, Neighbok. 

Nerg^. Chief of the privy police in 
the infernal court of jBeelzebub, ac- 
cording to the demonographers of 
the middle ages. See fFterw, Pjett- 
dcmomrckia Ekmomm. 

H ester of America. A name applied 
to Benjamin Franklin (1706-1790) 
by the National AssOTibly of France. 

isri'o-be of Nataons. An allusion to 
Rome. 

The iPifeoSe of MaMom! there she stands, 
Chndl^ and crownle^ in her voiceless 
woe. Bpron. 

Koscas, Eewman, Ralph NIcklebv’s 
clerk in Dickens’s (1812-1870) novel 
of “Nicholas Nickleby.” 


sod lor the Bemauks and Bula^ to vhkh th^ numbers after coiaixt words re^, see xiv-xxxii 
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Oath of Harmibal. Hannibal the 
Cartbag'lnian, the most implacable 
enemy of the Romans, when a child 
of niiie years knelt in tlie temple bv 
the sideOf his fatijer Hainilcar, and 
vowed eternal hatred to Koine. 

M. de Montalembert, from the first 
day, entered the lists with a fixed idea. 
In fact he hod t iken against the Univer- 
sity the Oath of Hannibal. Sainfe-Beuve. 

Oldbuck. Obadiah. The title ( Ad- 
ventures of Mr. Ohadiah Oldbuck ”) 
under which was published an Eng’- 
lish reproduction of comic sketches 
(originally entitled “ M. Vieux- 
l^is ”) bv" Rudolph Topffer- 

Old South. The signature to a series 
of political articles from the pen of 
Benjamin Austin (1752-1820) printed 
in the “‘Independent Chronicle’* of 
Boston. He also wrote under the 
signature of Honest us. 

Old Tecumseh. An appellation be- 
stowed upon William Tecumseh 
Shennan, the American general. 

Old Zach. A nickname given to 
Zachari’ Taylor, the distinguished 
American general and the twelfth 
president of the United States. See 


Bottgh ani> Rkapy in body of 

book. 

O’Malley, Cbarles. The hero of a 
novel of the same name by Charles 
Janies Lever (1809-1S72). 

O’More, Hory. The hero of a novel 
of the same name by Samuel I>over 
(1797-lSt)8). Lover ahso wrote a 
song or short ballad with the same 
title. 

One Hoss Shay. Th » subject of a 
humorous poem of the same name 
by Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

Ortis, Jacopo. The imaginary sub- 
ject of a political romance by Ugo 
Foscolo (1777-1827) entitled Lettere 
de Jacopo Ortis” (Letters of Jacopo 
Ortis), which had great popularity 
and is interesting from its allusions 
to political affairs and its pictures of 
Italian society. 

Ouida (dbi~dS). The pseudonym of 
Mile. Louise de la Ramd, a well- 
known writer of fictioii of the prejt- 
ent day. This nom de plume is 
said to be a pet name derived from 
Louise. Others however look upon 
it as taken from the French Oui-da, 


P. 


Parliament, The Bat. See Bat 
Pahuament. 

Parliament, Th© Good. See Goon 
Parliament. 

Pauline. The heroine of Bulwer’s 
p(>pular play of “ The Lady of 
Lyons.” She becomes the wife of 
Claude Melnotte. 

Peep o’ Day Boys. A lawless Prot- 
estant party in Ireland, whose out- 
rages were general l_v r>erpetrated 
early in the morning. The faction 
was also known under the name of 


“Protestant boys” and “Wreck- 
ers.” It ultimately formed the Or- 
ange Society. Wifkie has made use 
of this subject in his picture, “ The 
Peep o* Bay Boy’s Cabin.’* 

Peggotty, Clara. A sister of Daniel 
Peggotty who joins Mr. Barkis in 
becoming “willin’* to many% in 
Dickens’s (1812-1870) novel of ^ Da* 
vid Copperfield ” 

Peggotty, Daniel. A noble-hearted, 
sea-faring man, devoted to his niece, 
“little Emily,” in Dickens’s (1812- 
1870) novel of “David (^pperfield.” 


iS3r“ For the “ Key to the Scheme of Pronunciatioxi,** with the accompanyiag JEbcplanatioiie, 
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Felliain. The hero of a novel of the 
.>anie name by Bulwer (18U5-1873). 

People^s B'rieud. William Gordon 
(18t»l-1849) the Eni^li.sh physician 
and philanthropist. {5ee also Fkiend 
OF THE People. 

Per ey. The nom de plume of Ben: 
Peder Poore, the American journal- 
ist (18‘20-1887)- 

PilCTmage of Grace. An insurrec- 
tion which broke out in York, Eng- 
land, in 1536, caused by the suppres- 
sion of smaller monasteries. 

Pippa. The heroine of Robert Brown- 
ing's poem of *■' Pip pm Passes.” 

Plough < f Cincinnatus. It is re- 
lated of Cinemnatus. a Roman patri- 
cian, that having given away the 
greater part of his possessions to pay 
a tine for his son, lie withdrew to a 
little held beyond the Tiber, which 
still remained to him, and there de- 
voted himself to the cultivation of his 
fann. Being repeatedly called by 
the Romans, in the troubles of the 
republic, to the head of the army, 
he met the deputies who bore him the 
message of the Senate while at work 
with his plough, and having each 
time carried through the war he un- 
dertook to a successful termination, 
he as regularly at its close returned 
to his rural avocations. His name 
has thus become the type of disinter- 
ested devotion to country. 

Thrice the saviour of his country, at the 
East, and at the North, and so pro- 
nounced by two decrees, Kchegru sav^ 
Paris, saves the Convention which he 
might easily have overthrown, and re- 
turns to his poor yili^e, where he hangs 
the sword of Scipio upon the Plough of 
Omcinnaitis. Charles Nodwr. 

Plummer, Bertha. A blind ^rl, 
daughter of Caleb Plummer, in Dick- 
ens's (1812-1870) tale of **The 
Cricket on the Hearth.” 

Podsnap, Mr. Joliu. A character in 
Dickens's (1812“1870)novel of *^Our 
Mutual Friend,” filled with his own 
importance and satisfied “ above all 
other things with himself.” 

Poet of the Poor. This appellation 
has been given to George Crabbe 
(1754-1832), the English poet- 


Pogram, Hon. Elijah.. An amusing 
character in DickeiH'’s (1812-1870) 
novel of “Martin Chuzzlewit.” 

Poisons of Viithridatfes. Hii^tory 
relates that Miihrsdates, king of I’oii- 
tus, feeling himself to be constantly 
the oliject of iuirigues and con>pir- 
acies in his court, devoted hhiiNelf 
early m lite to the study of )>c*i- 
sous, and became so accu^tomed to 
taking them that he had nothing 
to fear from their effect. Once, upon 
the point of falling into the power of 
his enemies, he took a very subtle 
pwison which he always carried with, 
him, but it was powerless upon a 
bod}' so long accustomed to antidotes. 
Thi'. story is related in the tragedy 
of Mithridates by Racine- Emerson 
has allu>ively applied the name 
Mithridates to a philosophical poem. 

Caluxony has exhausted all its venom 
upon my person, it could not hurt me, it 
was for me no more than the poisons of 
Mithridaies. iHimas- 

Poly 'crates’s Ring. Polycrates, ty- 
rant of Samos, enjoyed for more than 
forty years unexampled prosperity. 
Fearing such constant success would 
be followed by some signal misfor- 
tune, he resolved to forestall fate by 
a voluntary sacrifice. From the 
height of a tower he threw into the 
sea an emerald ring of exceeding 
beauty and value. But Fortune re- 
fused to accept the sacrifice. A fish 
swallowed the ring, and a cook who 
found it restored it to the tyrant. 
Misfortune soon overtook him. Da- 
rius, king of Persia, took Samoa, 
conquered Polycrates, and put him 
to death. Schiller has made this in- 
cident the subject of a ballad. 

The excess of my prosperity shtmld 
have caused me alarm. But even had I 
possessed the ring of Palycrates^ 1 should 
have refrained from throwiug: it into the 
on account of a horrible sturgeon. 

Chfiteaubriand. Trans. 
The terror of cloudlet noon, the emer- 
ald of Poltfcrales, the awe of prosperity, 
the instinct which leads every generous 
soul to impc»e on itself taftos of ancAile 
asceticism are the tremblings of the bal- 
ance of jnstice through the heart and 
mind of man. Emerson. 

Popilius, Circle of. See Circle of 
POPILIUS. 


sad fm the Remarks and Buies to which tire numbers after certain words refer, see pp. xiv-xxxiL 
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Poyser, Mrs. An interesting char- 
acter in George Eliot’s (182C?-2880) 
novel of “Adam Bede.” 

Prig, Betsey. A nurse, a sort of 
partner of Mrs. Gamp in Dickens’s 
(1812-1870) novel of “Martin Chuz- 
zlewit.” 

Prince of Ancient Comedy. An 
appellation sometimes given to the 
Greek author Aristophanes (444?- 
380V B. C.). 

Prince of Fools, An appellation 
given to one Angoulevant, a jester 


RUP 

of Henry the Fourth^s court in 
France. 

Prince of Painters. An appellation 
sometimes given to Apelles, the 
Greek artist (fl. abt. 330 b. c.). 

Prince of Showmen. A name often 
applied to P. T. Barnum. 

Psalmana'zar, George. The pseu- 
donym of an unknown impt)stor, 
author of the fictitious narrative en- 
titled “An Historical and Geograph- 
ical Description of Formosa, an 
island subject to the Emperor of 
Japan.” 


Q. 


Q^tteen of the Adriatic. A name 
sometimes given, from its character 
and situation, to the city of Venice. 


At length we arrived at Fusina, and 
saw the ^een of^ the Adriatic with her 
attendant isle;^ rising like au exhalation 
from the imrumed bosom of the deep. 

Ticknor. 


R. 


Hab. The canine hero of a story en- 
titled “Rab and his Friends,” by 
John Brown (b. abt. 1830). 

Hed Xiand. A tenn applied in the 
language of the Vehniic or free 
courts to Westphalia, the district in 
which was seated their central au- 
thority. 

Hemus, Uncle. See Uncle Remus. 

Khodiaji Bully. The Colossus of 
Rhodes. 

” Yet fain would’st thou the crouching 
world bestride 

Just like the Kkodian bidly o’er the 
tide.” Feter Findar. 

Hing of Alexander. See Alexan- 
der’s Ring. 

Bing of Amasis. See Polycea- 
TEs’s Ring. 

Bing of Gyges. See Gyges’s Ring. 

Bing of Polycratea. See Poly- 
CRATKs’s Ring. 

Bing, Solomon’s Signet. See Sol- 
omon’s Signet Ring. 


Bomola. A noble character and the 
heroine of George Eliot’s historical 
novel of the same name. 

Kiin'ny mede . A nom de plume adopt- 
ed by Benjamin Disraeli (1805- 
1881)* in a series of letters on politi- 
cal subjects contributed by him to 
the “London 'Pimes,” and contain- 
ing “ fierce and unscrupulous at- 
tacks upon Lord Melbourne’s gov- 
ernment.” 

Eupert of Debate. The epithet of 
“Rupert of debate,” as applied to 
Lord Derby (1799-1869 ), first occurs 
in the following lines by Bulwer: 

The brilliant chief, irregularly great, 
Frank, haughty, rash, — the Rupert of 
debate T 

Ror gout nor toil his freshness can de- 
stroy. 

And time still leaves all Eton in the boy , 
First in the class and keenest in the ring. 
He saps like Gladstone, and he fights 
like spring. 

Even at the feast his pluck pervades 
the board. 

And daxmtless gamecocks symbolize 
their lord. 


i86if* For the Key to the Scheme of Fronunciation,” with the accompanying Explanation^ 
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Sage of Concorti. An appellation 
often given, from his place of resi- 
dence, to Ralph Waldo Emerson 
(1803-1882). 

A leaf which I gave to the Sa^e of 
Concord. LeUrnd's Egypt. 

Others, whose proclivities lie in that 
direction, will, on the contrary, trim to 
the Sage of Concord^ and will diligently 
study and feed upon the pabulum which 
!l^erson’s contributions to both prose 
and poetry afford. Annual CyclopOBdia. 

St. Oswald., Ann of. See Aiim op 
St. Oswald. 

Sappho of Holland. See Dutch 
Sappho. 

Bscvrs^eTf Bob. A medical student, 
and afterwards a practitioner, in 
Dickens’s (1812-1870) novel of ‘‘ The 
Pickwick Papers.” 

Scrooge, Ebenezer. The hero of 
Dicken.s’s (1812-1870) “ Christmas 
Carol,” “a tight-dsted hand at the 
grindstone, Scrooge 1 — a squeezing, 
wrenching, grasping, ‘ scraping, 
clutching, covetous old sinner ! 
Hard and sharp as flint, from which 
no steel had ever struck out gener- 
ous fire.” He becomes finally a 
good aqd generous man. 

Shandon, Captain. See Captaik 
Shajjdon. 

Shingle, S Ion. A character in a 
farce entitled *‘The People’s Law- 
yer” by Dr. J. S. Jones- 

Shirley. The heroine of a novel of 
the same name by Charlotte Bronte, 
Currer Bell (1816-18o5). 

Short-Shanks. See Cukt-Hose. 

Sicilian Anac'reon. An appellation 

f iven to Giovanni Meli, the eminent 
iciiian poet (1740-1815). 

Silent City. An epithet applied to 
Venice, and which so far as the 
noise of carriages and the din of 
iitreets are concerned is well de- 
served, the silence in these respects 
being quite oppressive to one who 
has just come from a noisy commer- 
cial city. 


“ A ghc^t upon the rands of the 
sea, so weak, so quiet, so bereft of all 
bur her loveliness, that one might vrell 
doubt a-’ he watched her faint reflection 
in the mirage of the Lagune which was 
the city and which the shadow.” 

Ruskin. 

I Silver-tongned. A name applied to 
Anthony Hammond (1568-1738). 

** The epithet * silver-tongued ^ 
was given, not only to Joshua Sylvester, 
in the sixteenth, and to polish^ Bates, 
the founder of the * dissenting interest,’ 
in the seventeenth, but to Barton .Booth 
and Spranger Barry, the eminent actors, 
in two parts of the eighteenth century.” 

JLontJon Athtnctum. 

SimpXe, David. The hero of a novel 
of the same name by Sarah Fielding 
(1714-1768J. 

Simple, Peter. The hero of a tale of 
the same name by Frederick Mariyat 
(1792-1848). 

Smith, Bobus. A nickname given to 
Robert Smith. Bobus is macaronic 
Latin for Bob. 

Then there is the secrmd Beed-steak 
Club (founded by £ich the Harli^uin) ; 
the famous literary Club (orinnatiQgt 
with Dr. Johnson): . . . the King of 
Clul» (Bobus Smith\ himself a dub,^’ 
brother of Sydney), and the high Quality 
club entitled Kullo Secundus, or Secrmd 
to None (which a metaphysical wag might 
tranriate Worse than Nothing). 

l^gh Sunt. 

Snow King. A name given b_v his 
enemies to Gnstavns Adolphus of 
Sweden (1594-1632). 

Socsratea, Honse of^ See House of 

.'‘OCRATES. 

Solomon’s Signet Bing. A touch of 
this talisman of incredible virtues 
exorcised all evil spirits, commanded 
the instant presence and service of 

' the Genii, laid every se«Tet bare, and 
gave its pos-^essor almost unlimited 
powers of knowledge, dominion, and 
performance. 

Solon Shingle. See Shi^gus, 
SOLOJ«. 

Sorrel, Hetty. A pretty dairymaid, 


aad for the Bemarka and Bales to vhkk the xmmbeiw after exxtaan words refer, see pp. xir-xzjdv 
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shallow, vain, and fond of pleasure 
in “ Adam Bede,” a novel b>' George 
Eliot (1820V-18«0). 

bpamsh. Aadison. A name some- 
times given to Feyjoo or Feijoo y 
Montenegro (1701-1764), a learned 
critic and moralist of Spain. 

Spanish Bay'Srd {Fr. pron. bFaf'). 

A name applied, on account of his 
loyalty and honor, to the Spanish 
ofticef, Don Diego Garcia de Paredes 
(1466-1530). 

Steerforth, James. A friend of 
David Coppertield’s in Dickens’s 
(1812-1870) novel of the latter name, 
of most attractive manners and ap- 
pearance, who elopes with “little 
Emily.” 

Stiggins, The Keverend Mr. A 
hypocritical minister (known a.^ The 
Shepherd) in Dickens’s (1812-1870) 

“ Pickwick Papers.” 

Tartuffe and Joseph Surface, Stiggins 
and Chadband, who are always preach- 
ing :toe sentiments, and are no more 
virtuous than hundreds of those whom 
they denounce and cheat, are lair objects 
of mistrust and satire. Tfiackeray. 

Suxamerson, Esther. A prominent 
character in Dickens’s (1812-1870) 
novel of “Bleak House.” 

Sun. John Rich, manager of Co vent 
Garden, and celebrated for his ex- 
cellent performance of Harlequin. 

On one side Folly sits, by seme called 
Fun, 

And on the other his arch-patron Sun. 

Churchill. 

i 

T 

Tenth Muse. An appellation given 
to Marie le Jars de Goumay, the 
French writer (1566-1645). 

Tiny Tim. The familiar name of lit- 
tle Tim Cratch it, a cripple, in Dick* 
ens’s (1812-1870) “ Christmas Carol.” 

Tippins, Lady. A character in Dick- 
ens’s (1812-1870) novel of “ Our Mu- 
tual Friend.” 

Tito. See Mei.ema. Tito. 

Tom and Jerry. Famous characters 


Switzerland of America. A name 
sometimes applied to the niountaiu 
region of New Hampshire. 

Sword of Dam'ocleg. Damocles, a 
courtier of Dionysius the Elder, made 
himself conspicuous by his constant 
adulation of his master. The tyrant 
resolved to acquaint him with the 
pleasures of royalty in a way which 
would have done honor to an oriental 
caliph. He invited him to take his 
place for one day. He then gave or- 
ders that Damocles should be treated 
in all respects like a king. The cour- 
tier took his place upon k throne, his 
forehead crowned with a diadem, the 
most exquisite viands covered the 
table, delicij)us perfumes surrounded 
him, sweet music charmed Ms ears, 
the courtiers flattered him, poets 
sang his praises. Suddenly lifting 
his eyes, he perceived over *his head 
a sword supported by a single hair. 
Pale with terror he entreated Dio- 
nysius to put an end to his term 
of royalty. He had discovered the 
pleasure of being a king. 

In the exceptional circumstances in 
which we are placed, a sincere appeal to 
the country is perhaps the only means 
of escaping the difficulties which weigh 
upon us, and of resolving that Roman 
question wMch overhangs, like the Sword 
of Damocles., the repose of Europe. 

Mdolliere. 

Sword of Borne. An epithet be- 
stowed upon Marcel lus, the Roman 
general. 


in Pierce Egan’s “Life in London.” 
Also, a kind of spirituous drink. 

Tommy Atktns. See Atkins, 
Tommy. 

Tonson, Monsieur. The character 
which give'< the title to a farce of this 
name by W. T. Moncrhff, pseud, by 
W. Thomas. There is also a play 
of the same name by John Taylor. 

Traddles, Tommy. A friend and 
schoolmate of David Coppertield’s, 


For the “ Key to the Scheme of Pronunciation,’* with the accompanying Explanations, 
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afterwards enjrap:ed in the law, in I 
Dickens’s (1812 -1870) novel of ““ Da- 
vid Coppertield.” Dr. R. S. Mac- ' 
kenzie says that the character of 
Traddles is thought to have been 
meant for Thomas Noon Talfourd, 

rransome, Harold. A prominent 
character in George Eliot’s (1820V 
-1880) novel of « Felix Holt.” 

Transome, Mrs. Harold Transome’s 
mother in George Eliot’s (1820V-1880) 
novel of “ Felix Holt.” 

Truthfol James, The supposed im- 
aginary narrator of F- Bret Harte’s 
(b. 1839) humorous poem entitled 
“ Plain Language from Truthful 
James,” — a poem popularly" known, 
from its subject, as “ The Heathen 
Chinee.” 

Tub of Biogenes. Diogenes, the 
Cynic, carried his contempt of the 
comforts of life to such an extent that 
he at last adopted as his habitual 
dwelling a tub which became famous 
throughout Greece. He went 
through the streets of Athens rolling 
this strange cell, which was at the 
same time his tribune, from the 
height of which he hurled his inex- 
haustible railleries and sarcasms at 
every form of falsehood and corrup- 
tion. 

I might have been a great financieT, 
continued Stranger, but for what good? 
lhave preferred to be nothing. I have 
had the ambition of Dic^ene^ but my 
tub is larger and more commodious titan 
his. It has contain^ many friends and a 
faithful iove. Lamartmt, 

Tulliver, jMaggle. A bright, impul- 
sive girl, the heroine of George Eliot’s 
(1820V-1880) “Mill on the Floss,” 
“musically attuned to all that is 
beautiful and heroic, craving alfec- 
tion, mingling in her nature the inex- 


plicable forces which make existence 
a perpetual struggle, and, externally, 
an ultimate failure.” 

“ Maggie Tulliver is George Eliot 
her»eif, but only one side, one portion, 
one phase of George Eliot's man} -sided, 
vastly complex nature. 

Mathiide Blind, 

Tnlliver, Tom. Brother of Maggie 
Tulliver in Geoige Eliot’s (1820V- 
1880) “Mill on the Floss,” 

Ti^y. A name often given b\' Eng- 
lish writers to Marcus Tullms Ci- 
cero, the Roman statesman, philoso- 
pher, and orator. 

In truth he [Wallerl does as much owe 
the keeiang his head to that oration as 
Catiline did the lc»s of his to those of 
TuUy. Claraidkm, 

Turkish Spy. [Fr. L^Espion Turc.l 
Mahmut, the ‘‘Turkish Spy” in 
Giovanni Paolo Marana’s work of jfic- 
tion of the same name, is a secret 
emissary of the Porte, who is sup- 
posed to remain at Paris in disguise 
for above forty j'ears, from 1635 to 
1682, and to ’be in correspondence 
with various persons. 

Twain, Mark. See Mark Twain. 

Twelve "Wise Masters. A name 
applied to the early association of 
the Mastersingers dr Minnesingers 
about the fourteenth century. 

And then the Corporation of the Twdve 
Wise Masters, with their stumpfe-reime 
and klingende-reime, and thmr Hans 
Bndeisen’s rc^emaxy-wme, and Joteph 
feihmierer’s fiowery-paradise-weise, and 
Frauenlob’s yeHow-weise, and blue- 
weise, and frog-weise, and looling- 
gla^wcdse. JUmgjdlow. 

Tytler, Sarah. The pseudonym of 
Henrietta Eleddie (5.1807), the Eng- 
lish novelist, and author of sevei^ 
literary and artistic manuals. 


U. 


Diicle ■RemuLS. The nom de phme 
adopted by Joel Chandler Harris, a 
well-known writer of the present day, 
author of “ Uncle Remus ; liis .‘•onf^ 
and his sayings,” and other works. 


Bnser Fiite (nnszer frits). [Our 
Fritz.] A designation popularly giv- 
en by the German people to Brecier- 
ick William (1831-1888). 


and for the Remarks and Buies to which the numbers after Mrtam wcMrda refer, see pp. aSv-xxxiL 
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VaJjean, Jean (zho^ valzhoii). The 
name of an interesting and power- 
fully drawn character in Victor 
Hugo’s (1802-1885) famoos romance 
of ‘‘Lea hlis^rables.” 

Varden, I>olly. A gay little coquette, 
tile daughter of Gabriel Varden, in 
“ Barnabv Budge,” a novel by 
Charles Dickens (1812-1870). The 
name has been applied to a certain 
manner of dress. 

Veneering, Mr. and Mrs. Charac- 
ters in Dickens’s (1812-1870) novel 
of “Our Mutual Friend,” whose 
characteristics can be inferred from 
their name. 

Venice of the Worth. A name 
sometimes applied to Stockholm and 
also to Amsterdam. 


Venner, Elsie. The heroine of a 
psychological romance of the same 
name by Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

Venus, Isle of. See Isle of Ve- 
nus. 

Vincy, Bosamond. A character in 
George Eliot’s (1820 ?-188U) novel of 
“Middlemarch.” 

Voltaire of Science. A title some- 
times given to Boehaave, the cele- 
brated Dutch physician and philoso- 
pher (1668-1738). 

Vox, Valentine. The hero of Henry 
Cockton’s novel entitled “ The Ven- 
triloquist; being the life and ad- 
ventures of Valentine Vox,” pub- 
lished in 1840. 


W. 


Ward, John, Preacher. The hero 
and title of a popular novel of the 
present day by Margaret Deland. 

Wardle, MO. An old gentleman in 
Dickens’s (1812-1870) “Pickwick 
Papers,” with whom and his several 
feminine relatives Mr. Pickwick and 
friends become well acquainted. 

Wegg, Silas. An avaricious ballad- 
monger and fruit-seller, “ a ligneous 
sharper,” who under the guise of 
being “a literary man, tcith a wooden 
leg ” is employed as a reader by Mr. 
Boffin in Dickens’ (1812-1870) novel 
of “Our Mutual Friend.” 

Whiflae, Captain. See Captain 
Whiffle. 

White Hoods. From the peculiar 


covering for the head worn by the 
men of Ghent when in militarv’ ser- 
vice, in the time of Artevelde,*^ they 
were called White Hoods. 

I beheld the Flemish weavers, witti Na- 
mur and Juliers bold. 

Marching homeward from the bloody 
battle of the Spurs of Gold ; 

Saw the fight at Minnewater, saw the 
WJtiie hoods moving west. 

Saw great Artevelde victorious scale the 
Golden Dragon’s nest. Longfellow. 

White Tsar. An appellation given 
to the emperor of Russia. 

Widow Bedott. See Bedott, 
Widow. 

Wren, Jenny. A doll’s dressmaker 
I (really named Fanny Cleaver) in 
I Dickens’s (1812-1870) "novel of “ Our 
Mutual Friend.” 


j^* For the “Key to the Scheme of Pronunciation,” with the accompanying Eacpianationa, 
IKui for the Eemaxka and Holes to which the numbcara after certain words refer, see pp. xiv- yyirii 
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“ Qni sera en cherche de sdence, si la pesdie oil die se loge.^ — Mostaigstb. 


Aartsen, Peter. Long Peter. 

Abemethy, John. Doctor My-hoofe. 
Abraham. Father of the Faithful. 

Abyla and Calpe. See Gibraltar, Bock 
OF, AND JEBEL ZaTOUT, 

Accolti, Bernardo. The Only Aretino. 
Adair, Serjeant. Junius (?) 

Adams, John Quincy. Old Man Eloquent. 
Adams, William T. Oliver Optic. 

Addison, Joseph. Atticus, Olio. 

AB^dlns Bomanus. See Romanos, iBomurs. 
.fechylus. Fathm: of Tragedy. 

Aetias. Last of the Bomans. 

Africa. Afric. 

Agamemnon. King of Men. 

Agoult, Countess of, (Msaie de Mistngny.) 
Daniel Stem. 

Aiken, Maig^iret. Great Witch of Balwery. 
Ailly, Pierre d’. Ea^c of French Doctoi^ 
Hammer of Heretics. 

Albani, Pranc^^o. Anacreon of Painters. 
Albert I Margrave of Brandenburg cmd 
Culmbaek). Achilla of Germany, or 
German Achilles. 

Alboqnerque, Affimso de. Portugal 
Mars. 

Al(»J>mda, Mariaim. Portuguese Nun. 
Alexauder the Great. Madman of Bfaee- 
donia. 

Alfonso I. {of Catholic Ma|esfy. 

Algaxotti, Count Fianc^co. Swan of Pad- 
ua. 

Algiers. Argier. 

AH ( mnele of Makewtmed), Ikm. of God. 

Allahabad. Holy City- 

Allan, Itevid. Srottash 

Allen, Ralph. AHworthy, Man of Bath. 

Allen, or Alleyn, Simon. Ywax of Bray {?). 

4 maaon. King of Waters. 

Ammoa. Goiamhia, Hew Wmdd. 


American Indian ( 7%e). Bed Sfoai. 

Amory, Thomas. English Rabelais. 
Anastasiua. New Moses. 

Andouins, Diane d’. ( Countess of Gmeh€ 
and Grammont.) Beautiful Corisaade. 
Andreas, Antony. Dulcitiiuous Doctor. 
Angus, ArehibaM, Earl ot. Good Eari. 
Anjou, Duke of. {PJdUp Bourbon.) Philip 
Haboim. 

Anjou, Rene d’. See Renk d’Anjou. 

Anne {queen of James I.). Oriana. 

Anne, Queen- Brandy Nan, Mrs. Morky. 
Anscharius- Apostle of the North. 

Anselm of Laon. Scholastic Diyine. 
Antioch. Queen of the E^t. 

Antoninus, Marcus Aurelius. The Philos- 
opher. 

Apdlonius of AX^samlrm. PricHse of Gram- 
marians. 

App^Iey. Cfaaries J. Nimrod- 
Appiani, Andrea. Painter of the Graces. 
Aquinas. St. Thomas- Angelic Doctor, 
Angel of the Schools, Dumb Ox, Bagk 
oflHyines, Father of Moral Philosophy, 
Fifth Doctor of the Church, Se^d 
Augustine, CniverBal Doctor- 
Arabm. Arahy. 

Arcadia. Arc^y. 

Aredno, Pietro. Scourge df Princ<Mi- 
Ar^leshiie. Horren {?). 

AiistarcfaTW of Samoth r ace. CorypiMBUS 
Grammaxiaw. 

Aristophanes. Father of (foroedy. 

Ari<tofcie. Pope of Philosophy, Stagmi^. 
Arkansas { Btate ). Bear State. 

Armstrong, John. Lanneclot Temple. 
Armstrong, William. Kinmcmt WilliL. 
Atrom, Cecilia. Feman Oal»aIlero 
Artaxerxes! King of Kings. 

ArfceTiM, Jacefo. Brewer of (Bimw 
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Arthur ( King-). Flower of Kings. 

Ascham, Roger. Father of Angiish Prose. 

Assisi, St. ifraacis d’. Seraphic Saint. 

Athanasius, St. Father of Orthodoxy. 

Athena. City of the V iolefc (jrown. 

Athens and. Sparta. The Two JSyes of 
Greece. 

Atlauta. Gate City. 

Attila. Seouige of God, Terror of the 
World. 

Auersperg, Anton Alexander Ton. Anas- 
tasius Grun. 

Augustine, St. Bishop of Hippo. 

Augustine, or Austin, St. Apostle of the 
English. 

Aureolus, Peter. Eloquent Doctor. 

ALuatria, Charles, Archduke of. Esquire 
South. 

Avicenna- Prince of Physicians. 

Awbeg- MuUa. 

Aytoun, William E. Augustus Duushun- 
ner. 

Ay toun ( William E.)and Martin (Theodore). 
Bon Gaultier. 

Baalbec. City of the Sun, or Solar City. 

Babelmandeb. Gate of Tears . 

Bacon, Roger. Admirable, or Wonderfhl, 
Doctor. 

Baconthorp, or Bacondorp, or Bacon, John. 
Resolute Doctor. 

Bagouiy. Paetolus. 

Bagshaw, William. Apostle of the Peak. 

Balkh. Mother of Cities. 

Ballantyne, James. Aldiborontephosco* 
phomio. 

Ballantyne, John. Rigdum Funnidos. 

Balsamo, Joseph. Count de Cagliostro. 

Baltimore. Mooumental City. 

Bandarra, Gon^lo Annes. Portuguese 
Nostradamus. 

Bank of England. Old Lady of Thread- 
needle Street. 

Bank-of-Bngland Note. Abraham Newland. 

Barbadoes. Little England. 

Barere, Bertrand. Anacreon of the Gtiillo- 
tine, \Titrmg of Terror. 

^'arham, Jli<*hard. Thomas Ingoldsby. 

Baron, Michael. French Roscius. 

Barre, Isaac. Junius (?). 

Barros, Joao de. Portugue.«e Livy, 

Barth, or Bart, Jean. French Devil. 

Barton, Bernard. Quaker Poet. 

Barton, Elizabeth. Holy Maid of Kent. 

Basselin, Oliver. Father of the Taudeville. 

Bassol, John. Most Methodical Doctor. 

Batavia. Queen of the East. 

Bates, Winiam, The Silver-tongued, 
lath { Eng . ). Mount Badon (?). 

Bayard, Chevalier. (Pierre die Terrail.) 
Good Knight without Fear and without 
Reproach. 

-Becket, Gilbert. Lord Beichan, or Bate- 
man (?). 

Bede. The Venerable. 

Be'iam, Hans Sebald. Little Ma.«(ter. 

Behu, Aphra, or Aphara. Astrsea. 


Bell, Adam. Abraham-Cupid (?). 

Bellay, Joachim du. Prince of the Sonnek 

Benares. Holy City. 

Beutou, Thomas H. Old Bullion. 

Berkshire (Eng.). Mount Badon f?). 

Beriichiugen, G()etz von. Iron Hand. 

Bermuda Islands. Bermootues. 

Bernard, St. Honeyed Teacher, Last of the 
Fathers, Mellitluoua Doctor, Thauma- 
turgus of the West. 

Betty, William H. W. Young Roscius. 

Bible. (G-enevan) Breeches Bible; (Lon- 
don., 1578) Dotted Bible; (Oxford^ 
1717) Vinegar Bible ; (Barker and Lu- 
cases 1632) Wicked Bible. 

Billaut, Adam. Master Adam. 

Bitzius, Albert. Jeremias Gotthelf, 

Blackwood, William. Ebony. 

Blackwood's Wagtmne. Ebony, Maga. 

Blake, Jo>epb. Blueskin. 

Blucber, Lebrecbt von. Marshal Forwards. 

Boleslas J. (of Poland). Cceur de Lion. 

Bolivar, Simon. The Liberator, Washing- 
ton of Colombia. 

Bonaparte, Napoleon. Armed Soldier di 
ifemocracy, Boney, Corporal Violet, 
Father Violet. General Undertaker, 
Heir of the Republic, Jean d’ Epee, 
Jupiter Scapin, Little Corporal, Man 
of Destiny, Nightmare of Europe, The 
Other One. 

Bonaparte, Napoleon Francis Charles Jo- 
seph. King of Rome. 

Bonaparte. See Napoleon, Prince. 

Bonaventura, St. Seraphic Doctor. 

Bonifiice, Joseph Xavier. Saintine, Xaviei . 

Boniface, St. Apostle of Germany. 

Bonnivard, Francois de. Prisoner of Chillon. 

Borde, Andrew. Merry- .indrew. 

Bordeaux, Duke of. (Henri Charles Fer- 
dinand Marie Dieudonnd d'Artois\ 
Miraculous Child. 

Boffiuet, Jacques B^nigne. Eagle of Meaux. 

Boston ( U. S.). Athens of America, City of 
Notions, Hub of the Universe, Modern 
Athens, Puritan City, Tremont or Tri- 
mountain. 

Boston State-House. Hub of the Universe. 

Bo.swell, James. Bozzy. 

Bourbonnam, Charles, Duke of. Constablt 
de Bourbon. 

Bourdaloue, Louis. King of Preachc»^. 

Bourette, Charlotte. T^a Muse Linionadifero 

Bourgogne, Antoine de. Great Bastard. 

Bourgogne, Louis, Duke of. Great Dauphin 

Bourgogne, Louis, Duke of (son of the pre- 
ceding). Little Dauphin- 

Boyd, A. K. H. Country Parson. 

Bovd. Hugh. Junius (?). 

Boyle. Richard- Great Earl of Cork. 

Bozzaris, Marco. Leonidas of Modem 
Greece. 

Bradley, Edward. Cuthbert Bede. 

Bradwardine, Thomas. Profound Doctor. 

Brentano, Elizabeth. Bettina. 

Bridgewater, Duke of. ( Franei s Eg^rton^ 
father of British Inland Navigation. 
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Biitain. Albion, Mistress of the Seas. 
British Isles. Old Country. 

Brinisli Keview. My Grandmother's Revfew. 
British ikiidiers. Red-coats. 

Bronte, Anne. Acton Beil. 

Bronte, Charlotte. (ilJrs. Nicholls,) Cur- 
rer Bell. 

Bronte, Jimily. Ellis Bell. 

Brooklyn. City of churches. 

Brooks, Maria. Maria dell' Occidente. 
Brougham, Henrj , Lord. Harry Twitcher. 
BrowTi, Launcelot. Capability Brown. 
Browne, Charles R. Artemus Ward. 
Browne, HaJbot K. Phiz. 

Brydge.'*, Grey. {Lord Chandos.) King of 
Cotswould. 

Buchanan, Jame.s. Old Public Functionary. 
Buckingham. Duke of. ( George ViUiers \ 
Steenie. 

Buckingham, 2d Duke of. { George VtUiers.) 
Zimri. 

Buda. Key of Christendom. 

BuSalo. Queen City of the Lakes. 
Bultadoeus, John. Wandering Jew. 

B ulwer Ly tton, Edward Robert. Owen Mer- 
edith. 

Bunbury, Mrs. See Hoexece, Oathaeixe. 
Bunyan, John. Bishop Bunyan. 

Burdett, Sir Francis. England's Pride and 
Westminster's Glory. 

Burgoyne, John. Ghrononhotonthologos, 
Sir Jack Brag. 

Burke, Edmund. Junius (?). 

Burleigh, Walter. Plain and Perspicuous 
Bwtor. 

Bum.®!, Robert- Bard of Ayr^thire, Peasant 
Bard. 

Burritt, Elihu- Learned Blacksmith. 
Burton, Robert. Democritus Junior. 
Byron. Commodore John. Foul-weadier 
Jack. 

Cairo. Oily of Tictory. 

Calcutta. City of Palaces. 

California ( Gulf). Vermilion Sea. 
California ( State ). Golden State. 

Calpe and Abyla. See GiBBtALTAK, Rock 
OF, ANI> JEBEL ZaTOCT. 

Cambrai, Peace of. Ladies’ Peace. 

Camden, William. British Pausanias. 
Cameron, Donald. Gentle Lochiel. 
Cameron, Sir Evan. Lochiel. 

Camoens, Luis. Portusnuese ApoUo- 
CampbeU, John. Shepherd of Banbury (?). 
Campbell, Mary. Highland Mary. 
Campbell, Robert. ^ Macgeegor, Rob- 
ert. 

Campbell, Thomas. Bard of Hope. 
Canaan. Promised Land. 

C-tnada. New France. 

Canadians. Cannncks. 

Canadians ( Hie Prench). Jean Baptiste. 
Cannae ( Battle-field of). Field of Blood. 
Canning, Geor^. Cicero of the Senate 
Cape of Good Hope. of Africa. lion 

of the Sea, Stormy Cape. 
iJaxew, Bampfylde Moore. King of B^ga^. 
26 


Carlisle. CardneL 

Carlyle, Alexander. Jupiter Carlyle. 

Carvalno. ISebastiSo Jos^e dc. (^tar^uis de 
Pombal.) Gre-ic Marquis. 

Cabins, Caius. Last of tne Romans. 

Castlereagh, Lord. {Robert Slew cut.) Der- 
rydown Triangle. 

Castriota, George. White Devil of W’alla- 
cbia. 

Cateau-Cambresis, Peace of. Unfortunate 
Peace. 

Catharine II. {of Russia). Modern Messa- 
lina. Semiramis of the North. 

Catinat, Nicholas. Father Thoughtful. 

Cenci, B«itrice. Beautiful Parricide. 

Cervantes Smivedra, Miguel de. Cid Hamet 
Benengeli. 

Chambord, Comte de. Miraculous Child. 

Cham ptaux, William de. Piliax of Doctors, 
Venerable Doctor. 

Chandos, Lord. See BRTueES, Gret. 

Charles, Archduke of Austria. See Austria , 
Charles, Archouke of. 

Charles I. {of JEngland). Last Man, Man 
of Blood, Royal Martyr. 

Charles II. {of England). Merry Mon- 
arch, Old Rowley, Son of the Last 
Man. 

Charles H. {of France). Most Christian 
King, or Majesty. 

Charles IT. (of ^ain). Lord Srrutt. 

Charles IT . (of Moravia) Parsons’ Em- 
I>eror. 

Charles V. {of France). French Solomcm, 
or Solomon of France- 

Charles V. {of JS^ain). Picrochole (?). 

Charles XII. (q/' Sweden). Alexander of 
the North. Madman of the North, 
Quixote of the North. 

Chatham, Earl of. See Prrr, Williah. 

Chatterton, Thomas. Marvelous Boy, 
Thomas Rowley. 

Chancer, Geoffrey, Father of English Poe- 
try, Flower of Poets, Tityms. 

ChiabreTa, Gabriello. Italian Pindar. 

Chicago. Garden City. 

China. Cathay, Celestial Empire, Flowery 
Kingdom, Middle Kingdom. 

Chinfe-e { The). John Chinaman. 

Christ. Good Physician, Good Shepherd, 
King of Kin^. Kriss Krinffle, Prince 
of Pcsice, Son of God, Son of Man. 

Christmn II. {of l>enmmk and Sweden). 
Nero of the North. 

Christian III. {of Denmark). Fathered his 
People. 

Christopher HI. {of Denmark., Sweden, and 
Norway). King of Bark. 

Christ’s Hospital {London). Bine - coat 
School. 

Chrysostom, St. John. Glorious Prmchfflr. 

Chub buck, Einoily. See Judson, Mrs. 
Esiily. 

Oiulkharst, Mary and Elizabeth. Bidden- 
den Maids. 

Churchill, John. See AtARLBOBOuaa;, Duos 
or. 
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Cicero, Marcus Tullius. Father of his 
Countiy. 

CiacinnacL Losaufciville. Porkopolis, Queen 
City, Queen of the West. 

Clare, John. Peasant Poet of Northamp- 
tonshire. 

Clark, McDonald. Mad Poet. 

Clay, Henry. Mill-hoy of the Slashes. 
Clement XTV. ( Gian Vmcenzo GanganeUi.) 

Protestant Pope. 

Cleopatra. Queen of Queens. 

Cleveland, Forest City. 

Cliff )rd, Henry, Lord. Shepherd Lord. 

Cliff )rd, Rosiinoud. Fair Rosamond. 
Clodia. Lesbia. 

Cloobz, Baron Jean Baptiste. Anacharsis 
Glootz. 

Cobhett, William. Peter Porcupine. 

Goello, Alonzo Sanches. Portuguese Titian. 
Ootfin, Robert Barry. Barry Gray. 

Coffin, Robert S. Boston Bard. 

Cold-Bath, Fields, Jail of. English Bastille. 
Coleridge, Samuel Taylor. S. T. 0. 

Collin^, John. English Mersenne. 

Columba, St. Apo.stle of the Highlanders. 
Confederate Soldiers. Johnny Bebs. 
Confederate States. Secessia. 

Connecticut {S'.afe). Freestone State, 

Land of Steady Habits, Nutmeg State. 
Constitution ( Tu Frigate). Old Ironsides. 
Cordova, Gonsalvo de. See Gonsalvo de 
COEDOVA. 

Corineiisis, Ricardos. See Riouaeo op 

CiRBNCBSXES. 

Corinna. Lyric Muse. 

Cork. Athens of Ireland, Drisheen City. 
Corwin, Thomas. Wagoner Boy. 

Cosmo de' Medici. See Mbdioi, Cosmo de’. 
Cotin, Abbe. Trissotin. 

Courtray ( Battle of). Battle of Spurs. 
Covrper, Willi ira. Bard of Olney. 

Coysevox, Antoine. Vandyck of Sculpture. 
Crichton, James. Admirable Crichton. 
Croly, Mrs. J. C. Jennie June. 

Cromwell, Oliver. Old Noll, Man of Sin. 
Cromwell. Thomas. Maul of Monks. 
Cromwell’s Sol liers. Ironside-?. 

Oruden, Alexander. Alexander the Cor- 
rector. 

Cuba. Key of the Gulf, Queen of the An- 
tilles, 

Cumberland, Duke of. Blood v Butcher. 
Cumberland, Richard. English Terence, 
Sir Fretful Pbigiary. 

Onnoingham, Allan. Mark Macrabiu (?). 
Cusa, Nicolas de Most Christian Doctw. 
Cuzco. Holy City. 

Cyril, St. [of Alexandria), Champion of the 
Virgin, Doctor of the Incarnation. 
Cyril, St. Apostle of the Slaves. 

Czacki, Thaddens. Polish Franklin. 

Damiens, Robert Fran^oia Robert the Devil. 
Daniel, Rose. Rosalind. 

Daniel, Samuel. Well-langnaged Daniel. 
Davaux. Jean Baptiste. Father of the 
Rondo. 


David. Man of Blood, Royal Psalmist, 
Sweet Sinprer of li^rael. 

Davidoff, Dennis. Black Captain. 

Death. Davy Jones, King of Terrors, Small- 
back. 

Delaware {State). Blue Ren, Diamond 
State. 

Democritus of Abdera. Laughing Philoso- 
pher. 

Denis, St. Apostle of the French. 

De Quincey, Thomas. English Opium-eater. 

Derby, Earl of. {Edward Geoffrey Smith- 
Stanley . ) Hotspur of Debate. 

Derby, George H. John Phoenix, Gentle- 
man. 

Deabilloiis, Francois Joseph Terasse. Last 
of the Romans. 

Desforges, Evariste Desire. French Tibullus. 

Desmoulins, Camille. Attorney-General to 
the Lantern. 

D’Espremenil- Crispin-Catiline. 

Detroit. City of the Straits. 

Devereux, Penelope. Stella. 

Devil ( Tne). Auld Ane, Auld Clootie, Auld 
Hangie, Auld Hornie, Black Man, Eblis, 
Evil One, Father of Lies, Lord Harry, 
Lucifer, Nickie-Ben. Old Bendy, Old 
Gentleman, Old Harry, Old Nick, Old 
One, Old Scratch, Satan, Sir Urian, 
Squire Voland. See Satan. 

Dickens, Charle.-?. Boz. 

Dickinson, John. Pennsylvania Farmer. 

Disraeli, Benjamin. Dizzy. 

Dobell, Sydney. Sydney Yendys. 

Dobson, William. English Tintoret, Eng- 
lish Vandvck. 

Dodge, Mary A. Gail Hamilton. 

Dogs. (Of Fingal) Bran ; (of Llewellyn) 
Gelert; (of the Seven Sleepers) Al 
Rakim. 

Donald of Islay. Lord of the Isles. 

Dorat, .Jean. French Pindar. 

Doria, Andrea. Father of Peace, 

Dougla.s, Archibald. Bell-the-Gat, Great 
Earl. 

Douglas, Archibald TV., Earl of. Tyneman. 

Douglas, Ellen. Lady of the Lake. 

Douglas, Margaret, Countess of. Fair Maid 
of Galloway. 

Douglas, Stephen A. Little Giant. 

Douglas, William of. Flower of Chivalry. 

Dowling. Vincent. Long Scribe. 

Draper, Elizabeth. The Bramine. 

Drvdeu, .Tohn. Bayes, Poet Squab. 

Dublin University Magazine [Editor of). 
Anthony Poplar- 

Ducbe-sne, Andr6. Father of French His- 
tory. 

Dudevant. Mme. George Sand. 

Du GuescUn, Bertrand. Eagle of Brittany. 

Dunda.?*, Henrv. [Lord Melville.) Starvar- 
tion Dundas. 

Dundee, Viscount. See Graham, John. 

Dunning, John. [Lsrd Ashburton.) Ju- 
nius (?). 

Dnnois. Jean. Bastard of Orleans. 

Duns Scotus. Subtle Doctor. 
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Dumid de St. Pour<jaiii. Most Eesolute 
Doctor, or Kessolute Doctor. 

Dtirer, Albert. Friace of Artists. 

Dutch ( Tne). Nie Frog. 

D> er, ^muei. J unius (?). 

Eastern Hemisphere. Old World. 

East India Company. John Company, or 
Mother Company. 

Eden. Aidenn. 

Edinburgh. Auld Reekie, City of Palaces, 
Dun Edin. Edia or Edina, Embro, 
Madden Town, Modern Athens, North- 
ern Athens, Queen of the North. 

Edinburgh, Jail of Heart of Mid-Lothian- 

Edmund II. Ironside. 

Edward I. {of JSngland). English Justinian. 

Edward, Prince of VFales {son of Edward 
IJL). Black Prince. 

Edwards, George. Father of Ornithologists. 

l^erton, Francis. See BaiDGEWAThE, Duke 
OF. 

i^pt. Band of Bondage. 

Eleanora of Brittany. Damsel of Brittany- 

Eldon, Lord. {John Scoit.) Old Bags. 

Eliot, John. Apostle of the Indians. 

Elis. Holy Land- 

Eiizabeth {of England). Belphoebe, Glori- 
ana, Queen Bess, Maiden Queen, 
Oriana, Virgin Queen. 

Elizabeth {of Bohemia). Goody Palsgrare, 
Queen of Hearts, Winter Queen 

Elizabeth Petrowna {of Russia). Infamous 
Northern Harlot 

aiiott, Ebenezer. Corn-law Rhymer. 

Emma {of Normandy). Gem of Normandy. 

England. Loegiia or Logres, Merry Eng- 
land, Ringini; Island, South Britain. 

England, Bank of. See Bank op England. 

England, King of. Defender of the Paiih. 

English {The). Bono Johnny, Godon or 
Godbm, John Bull, Nation of Shop- 
keepers. 

Este, Prince of. Azo. 

Ethel wold of Winchester. Father of Monks. 

Eusebius of Ca^area. Father of Ecclesias- 
tical History. 

Evans, Mary A. See Lewes, MAar A. 

Faber, John. Hammer of Heretics. 

Fabius Maximus Vermcosns, Quintus. 
Cuncte-tor. 

Fanenil HalL Cradle of Liberty. 

Faulkner. George. Atticus. 

Fenelon.(jFVaM5ors de Salignaedela Mofi&e.) 
Swan of Cambrai. 

Fenner, W. Martin Mar-Prelate (?). 

Ferdinand IT. {of the Two Sicilies). Bomlm. 

Ferdinand V. (of l^tain ). Catholic Maj^ty. 

Ferguson, Richard. Galloping Dick. 

Fermor, Arabella. Belinda. 

Fesasenden, Thomas G. Christopher Caustic. 

Field, John, Martin Mar-Prelate {?). 

Finch, Heneage. {Lord Nottingham.) Fa- 
ther of ll^nity. 

Fit^rald, Elimbeth. Fair Geraldine. 

Fife^srald, Mliiam T. &nall-lM«r Po^. 


Flavigny, Marie de. See Agotjlt, CotWMgS 
OP. 

Fleet Prison (JLoMcfoa). Fleta. 

Florida. Peniu>u!ar State. 

Fiorio, Joan. Don Admno de Armado, 
Holofernes, The Resolute. 

Fludd, Robert. The Searcher. 

Foix, Gaston de. See Gaston de Forx. 

Foote, Samuel. Englkh Aristophanes, Mod- 
em Aristophanes. 

Forr^ter, Alir^ H. A. Crowquill. 

Fonquet, Nicolas. Man witn the Iron 
Mask {?). 

Fox, Charles Jam<^. Carlo Khan, Man of 
the People. 

France. Gallia, La Belle France. 

France. King of. Mc^t Christian Bang, or 

Francis I. {of Franu). Father of Letters. 

Francis, Sir Philip- Jnnius (?). 

Francis d'Assisi, St. See Assisi, St. Fbak- 
cis J>\ 

Franklin, Benjamin. Richard Sanndeis. 
Fraser's Alagaxine (Editor Oliver Yorice. 

Frederick V. {Elector PalaiiTu). GocMlman 
Palsgrave, Winter King. 

Frederick the Great. Alaric Cottin, Der Alte 
Fritz, Philosopher of Sans-Souci. 

Frederick William {of Brandenburg)., Great, 
or Grand, Elector. 

Fremont, John C. The Path-finder. 

French ( The). Jean, or Johnny, Crapaud, 
Robert Manure. 

Rench Canadians. See Canadiaks (The 
French). 

French Peasantry. Jacques Bonhcanme. 

Frere, John Hookham. William and Rob- 
ert Whistlecrafb. 

Frith, Mary. Moll, or Mall, Onl^urse. 

Pry, EHzab^. Female Howard. 

Galway. City of the Tribes. 

Gangan<^, Gian Vincenzo. Sec Cubment 
XIV. 

Gardlaso de Y^a. Prince of Spanish Poetry. 

Garrick, David. English Rc^ns. 

Gaston de Foix. Thunderbolt c€ Italy. 

Gautama. Buddha. 

Gav. John. Orpheus of Highwaymen. 

Geneva Bible. See Bible. 

Gentleinan'’s Msaazine ( Edkor of). Sy Ivauus 
Urban, Gent. 

George I. {of England). Tumip-hoer. 

George III. Farmmr George. 

George IV- First Gentlanan of Europe. 

Georg;e, Lake. Horiron. 

Geoige, Priwje {of Bemnco'k}. Est-il-pc»®- 
ble. 

Gesrmain, Lmrd. See SACJKvnxs, Lord 
Gsoeoe. 

Germans ( The). Consin MiehaeL 

Germany - Almain . 

Germany, Heir of the Ikapercr of. King 
of the Ronmm. p>oc^. 

Gmon, Jean Charlier de. Mc^ Chrtoian 

Ghika, Helma. (Prinnem KoUztff-MasstU- 
aJfcf .) Dcaia D’lstriau 
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Gibraltar, Rock of. Key of the Mediterra- 
nean. 

Gibraltar, Rock of, and Jebel Zatout. Pil- 
lars of Hercules. 

Hildas. British Jereiniah- 

Giles de Laval. Blue-beard. 

Gillies, Robert Pearce. Kempferhausen. 

Gilmore, James R. Edmund Kirke. 

Gilpin, Bernard. Apostle of the North, Fa- 
ther of the Poor. 

Girardin, Belphine de. Le Vicomte Belan- 
nay. 

Glasgow. City of the W^t, Venice of the 
West. 

Glasgow ( Inhabitants of). Mordecai MuUion. 

Glastonbury. Avalon. 

Glover, Catherine. Fair Maid of Perth. 

Goderich, Viscount. (^Frederick Robinson.) 
Goosey Goderich, Prosperity Robinson, 

Godoj, Manuel de. Prince of the Peace. 

GoethaLs, Henry. Solemn Doctor. 

Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von. GermaD. 
Voltaire, The Master. 

Goetz von Berlichingen. See BEauciUNGEir, 
Goetz vok 

Goldoni, Carlo. Italian Moli^re. 

Goldschmidt, Mme. See Lind, .lEN^sfT. 

Goldsmith, Oliver. Goldy, Inspired Idiot. 

Gomorrah and Sodom. Cities of the Plain. 

Gonsalvo de Cordova. Great Captain. 

Gonzales, Bli. See SraiMONDS, John. 

Good Hope, Cape of. See Cape op Goon 
Hope. 

Goodrich, Frank B, Dick Tinto. 

Goodrich, Samuel G. Peter Parley. 

Gordon, Duke of. Cock of the North. 

Goujon, Jean. French Phidias. 

Gower, John. The Moral Gower. 

Graham, James. {Mmquis of Montrose.) 
Great Marquis. 

Graham, John. ( Viscount Dundee.) Claver- 
honse. 

Great Britain. See Bettain. 

Gregory I. ( Pope). Servant of the Servants 
of God. 

Gregory VII. (Pope). Turk Gr^ry. 

Gregory, St. (of Armenia). The lUnmi- 
nator. 

Gregory of Neo-Caesarea. Thaumatmgus. 

Gregory of Rimini. Authentic Doctor. 

Grenville, George. Gentle Shepherd. 

Grenville, Richard. See Temple, I^OBJ). 

Grey, Lord. Art^l. 

Guernsey. Holy Island. 

Gnesclin, Bertrand du- Eagle of Brittany. 

Guilford. Astolat. 

Guinarda, Pedro Rocha. Roque Guinart. 

Guinegate ( Battle of). Battle of Spurs. 

Gustavus Adolphus. lion of the North. 

Guzman, Alphonso Perez de. Spanish Bra- 
tus. 

Guzman, Feman NnSez de. Greek Com- 
mentator. 

Gwyn, Mary. See Hoeneok, Maet. 

Hafiz. Anacreon of Persia, or Persian 
Anacreon. 


Hales, Al&xander. Fountain of Life, Inre- 
ftagable Doctor. 

Hales, JObn. The Ever-memorable. 

Haliburton, Thomas C. Sam Slick. 

Hall, J(>."eph. Christian Seneca, English 
SeQttcsi. 

Halpine, Charles G. Private Miles CReilly. 

Hamann, Johann Georg. Magician of the 
North. 

Hamilton, Alexander. Publius. 

Hamilton, Patrick. First Scotch Reformer. 

Hamilton, Sir Thomas. Tam of the Cow- 
gata. 

Hamilton, William Gerard. Junius (?), 
Single-speech Hamilton. 

Hannibal. Bluff City. 

Hardenberg, Friedrich von. Novalis. 

Harley. Eobert. (Earl of Oxford and Mor- 
titfter.) Harlequin. 

Harrison., VTilliam H. Tippecanoe. 

Harrow, William* Flying Highwayman. 

Harvey, Gabriel. Hobinol. 

Hassan Ben-Sabbah-el-Homairi. Old M an 
of tbe Mountain. 

Hay nan, Julius Jakob von. Austrian Hy- 
ena. 

Heaven. Celestial City, New Jerusalem. 

Heber» Biehard. Atticus. 

Hdbert. Jacques Bene. Le P^re Duchesne. 

Heenan, John C. Benicia Boy. 

Henley* John. Orator Henley. 

Henry J. (of England). Beauclerc. 

Henry II. [of Germany). King of the Ro- 
mans. 

Henry IV. (of France). King of Brave 
Men, Le B^rnais. 

Henry Til. (of England). Defender of 
tbe Faith. Solomon of England. 

Henry TUT. [of England). Blue-beard, 
Bluff Hal, or Burly King Harry, De- 
fender of the Faith. 

Henry de Bondres. Burnbill. 

Henry the Minstrel. Blind Harry. 

Heraclitus . Weeping Philosopher. 

Herbert, George. Sweet Singer of the Tem- 
ple. 

Herbert, Henry W. Frank Forester. 

Herodotus, Father of History, Father of 
Lies. 

Herrey, Lord. Lord Fanny, Sporus. 

Hesiod, ^^craean Sage. 

Hilaire, Emile Marc. Marco de St. Hilaire. 

Hildebrand. See Gregoky VIT. 

HUl, Sir John. Mrs. Glasse (?). 

Hippocrates. Father of Medicine. 

Hobbes, Thomas. Philosopher of Malmes- 
burj. 

Hoj^g., James. Ettrick Shepherd. 

HoUamd. Batavia. 

Hoilaud, Josiah G. Timothy Titcomb. 

Holland, Philemon- Translator General. 

Holkuan, James. Blind Traveler. 

Hooocr. Father of Epic Poetry, Father of 
Poetry, Father of Song, Maeonides, 
Melfesigene.*?, Swan of the Meander. 

Hood, Robin. Locksley. 

Hooker, Richard. The Judicious, 
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Hopkins, Matthew. Witchfindesr General. 

Horaeck, Oattiiirine. Little Comedy. 

Horneck, Mary. Bride. 

Home Tooke. See Tookb, John Horne. 

Homs. (Of Heimdall) Gjallar 5 (of Orlando) 
OUvant- 

Horses. See Steeds. 

Horteo-siu^, Quintus. Edng of the Courts. 

Howird. t^rd William, Beitetl Will. 

H >w urd, Sir John. Jockey of Norfolk. 

H'>.ve, John. Platonic Puritan. 

HiiVe, Riciairl, Eirl. Black Dick. 

Hubert, St. Apostle of Ardennes. 

Hu Ison, George, llailwiy King. 

Hug les. John. Buller of Brizenose. 

Hume, Joseph. Adversity Hume. 

Illinois. Garden of the West, Prairie State, j 
Sucker State. I 

Illinois E^pt. { 

In«Bv. Inl- 

In liana. Hoosier State. 

In lunapoli-^. K.iilroi.1 City. 

Indre-et-Loire. Garden of Prance- 

lowa. Hawfceve St ite. 

Ireland. EtuerUd Isle, Erin, Green Isle, 
Hibernia, Holy I^and, Innisfail, Isle 
of S lints. Old Country, Sacred Island, 
Scotia, Wolflind. 

Irenseus, St Apostle of the G-iuls. 

Irving, Blvard. Doctor Squintum. 

Irving. Washington. Dielrich Elaicker- 
l^ker, Pray .intonio Agipida,(ieoSrey 
Crayon, E-^q., Jonithaa Oldstyle. 

IrringC Washington), Irving (William), aid 
Paulding (James EL). lAuncelotLang- 
staflf. 

Isabdda {of Valois). little Queen. 

Isaure, Clemenee. ^ppho of Toulouse. 

Ishmonie. Petrified City. 

Isocrates. Old M ui Eloqueut. 

Italy- Gbrden of Europe. 

IturWde, Augosto. Napolecm of Mexko. 

Jackson, Andrew. CMd BQckory. 

Jackson, Thomas J. Stonew.dl Jackson. 

Ja(X>bi, Friedrich Heinrich. German Plato- 

Jam^ I {of Bnglaal), English SiAomon, 
or Solomon of En^nd. Bh^al ’Prentice 
in the Art of Poetry, Scottish Solomon. 

Jam^ V. {of Scotkmd). Goodman erf 
lengeigh. 

James VI. {of Scothmd). See James I (of 
Engianb). 

James and John {the snm of Zebedee). Bo 
anersres, or of Thunder. 

Janin. J ules Gabriel. King of Femlletons. 

Japan. Cipango, Zipangi, or l^Spangri (?). 

Jasmin, Jacques. Barbw Poet, Last of ^le 
Troubadours- 

Java. Queen of the Eastern Archipelago. 

Jebel Zitout and Bock of Gibraltar. Piilais 
of Hercules. 

Jefferson, Thomas. Sage of Monisc^o. 

Jenings, Mrs. E. Wyeliffe Lane. 

Jearusalero, Cifev of David, City of I^aee, 
City of the Great King, H<^y (Higr. 


Jews(PortifgNK'Sc, of the ^eenth eentmfy 
New Christians. 

Joachim li. {of Brandenburg). Hector o4 
Germany. 

Joan ( Countess of Salisbury^ and afienoetrd 
wife of Edward the Bkwk Prime), Pair 
Maid of Kent. 

Joan of Arc. La Pneelle. Maid of Orleans. 
John HI. {of Brandenburg). Ck-ero of 
Germany, or German Ciceio. 

! John V, {of Portugal). Most Paithful MaJ- 

i esty. 

I John, St. Beloved Diseiple. 

I Johnson, Anna 0- Miimie Myrtle. 

I Johnson, Esther. Stella. 

I Johnson, Samuel. Great Cham of litera- 
ture, Great Moralist, Leriathan of liter- 
ature, Ursa Ms^r, 

JtAnstone, Mrs. Dods. 

Jones, ini^. English Palladio, EnglMi 
Vitruvius- 

Jones, 0- Devonshire Poet. 

Jones, William- Trinity Joe^. 

Jemson, Ben. Bare Beu Jonson. 

Judson, Mrs. Emily. Fanny Forest®:. 
Jnnot, Andoche. The Tempest. 

Kansas. Gbrdeo of the West. 

Keats, John. Adonais. 

Blendal, Duchess of. The Maypole. 
Kentucky. Dirk and Bloody Ground, 
Corn-cracker. 

Kecienk. Gate City. 

Khaled. Sword of God, 

King, Edward. Lyciias. 

Klof^tock, Friedrich Gtrftlieh- German 
Mlltoa. 

Know-nothing. See NAtTVE Americans. 
Knox, Jc^n. Apostle <rf the Scotfeh Ref 
ormahon. 

Koltzoff-Msissalsky, Princes. See 
Heusna- 

Krafiicki, Ignatias. Perish VditMre. 

Kyle. Coila. 

Kyrle, John- Man of Ross. 

Lab6, Louise. Beantiful Ropem^er, CSsp* 
tain Lqys. 

Lahrador. E*totiland. 
lacep^de. Count. ( Berrmrd G^nrmain 
enne de la ViUe. ) King of 
la Chaise, P^re. Taiiuffe (f), » 

Lactantins, Lucius Coelhas. Christian 

Cicero. 

La^yetoe, Marqufe; dc. Grandisoo Crom- 
well. 

La Marek, William, Count of. Wild Boas 
of Ardenn®?. 

Lamb. Chari^. E&t. 

Lancaster, Hon^of. Red Rose, 
lances. See Spkars, 

Landon, Lefitia Eizabetih. L. E. I*. 
lAnoue, Francois de- Iron Arm. 

Laval, Gil®! de. Giles pe Latax- 
Law, John. Paper Kii^. 

Laynex Rodrigo. The Gid. 

\ Leaxmont, Timmas. Themas the Rhymec: 
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lee, Aub. Mother Ann. 

Lee, Charles. Junius {?). 

Lee, Henry. Light-horse Harry- 
Lee, Nathaniel. Mad Poet. 

Legendre, Louis. Peasant of the Danube. 
Leipsic little of). Battle of the Nations. 
Leo VI- The Philosopher- 
j£) 0 ^old{of Anhalt- X>essau). Old Dessauer. 
I-essing, Ootthold Ephraim. Father of Oer- 
man Literature. 

Le Sueur, Eustace. French Raphael. 
Leucate. Lover’s Leap- 
Lever, Charles J . Cornelius O’Dowd, Harry 
Lorreq^uer. 

Lewes, Mary A. George Eliot. 

Lewis, Matthew G- Monk Lewis, 
ligae. Prince de- Prince of Coxcombs, 
lilbume, John. Free-born John. 

Lille, Alain de. tJuiversal Doctor. 

Lilly, William. Erra Pater, Sidrophel. 
Limerick. City of the Violated Treaty- 
Lincoln, Abraham. Kail-Splitter, 
liud, Jenny. {Mme. Goldschmidt.) Swed- 
ish Nightingale, 
lindishume. Holy Island. 

Linley, Miss- {Mrs. R. B. Sheridan.) Maid 
of Bath. 

Lippincott, Sara J. Grace Greenwood. 
liverpool { Inhabitants of). Dicky Sam. 
Lloyd, Charles. Junius {?)- 
Lockhart, John G- Peter Morris, William 
Wastle. 

Lockhart, John Hugh. Hugh Little-John. 
Lombard, Peter. Master of Sentences. 
London. City of Masts, Cockagne, Lubber- 
land, Modern Babylon, Trinovant or 
Trinovantum, Weissnichtwo (?). 
London Univeraty. Stinkomalee, 

Londres, Henry de- See Heney de Londees. 
Iionginus, Caius Casa us. See Cassnis, 
Catos. 

Lorenzo de’ Medici. See Medici, Loeenzo 
deL 

Louis y. {o f Frame). Le Faineant. 

Louis VTII. Coeur de Lion. 

Louis IX- { St, L^uis). Solomon of France, 
or French l^lomon. 

Louis XI. Most Christian King, or Majesty. 
Louis XTI- Father of his People. 

Louis XIV. Le Grand Mouarque, Lewis 
Baboon. 

Louis xyi. M. V^to. 

Louis XVIH. King of England’s Viceroy. 
Louisiaua. Creole State. 

Louis Napoleon. See Napoleon XTT. 

Louis Philippe. Citizen King, Napoleon of 
Peace. 

Lonisville- Fall City. 

Lowell. City of Spindles- 
liowell, Jame^ R. Ho«ea Biglow. 

Lnke, St, Beloved Physician. 

Lnlle. or Lully, Raymond. Illundnated 
Doctor. 

Lytton, Edward Robert. See BmwEk Lrr- 
»ON, Edwaed Robert. 

Hacdonald, or Mac Ian. Glencoe. 


Macdonald {of Glengarry). Glengarry. 

Maegregor, Robert. Rob Roy. 

Mackenzie, Henry. Addison of the North, 
Man of Feeling. 

Maerlant, Jakob- Father of Dutch Poetry. 

Maginu, VVillLtm. Modem Rabelais, Sir 
Morgan Odoherty, 

Mahomet. Macon, Mahoun, or Mahound. 

Mabony, Francis. Father Prout. 

Maine. Lumber State, Pine-tree State. 

Mairone, Francois de. Illuminated Doctor. 

Manuel J. {of Trebizond). Great Captain. 

Margaret {daughier of Brie II. of Norway). 
Maid, or Fair Maid, of Norway. 

Margaret Semiramis of the 

North, 

Maria {daughter of Robert.^ king of Naples). 
Fiammetta(?)- 

Marie Antoinette. Mme. V6to. 

Marignano ( Battle of ). Battle of the Giants. 

Marius, Caius. Third Founder of Rome. 

Marlborough, Duchess of. ( Sarah ChterchUl.y 
Atossa, Mrs- Freeman. 

Marlborough, Duke of. {John Churchill.) 
Handsome Englishman, Humphrey Ho- 
cus- 

Martin (Theodore) and Aytonn (William E.)- 
Bon Gaultier. 

Marvell, Andrew. British Aristides. 

Mary I. {of England). Bloody Mary. 

Mary {of Modena). Queen of Tears. 

Massachusetts. Bay State. 

Mathew, Theobald. Apostle of Temperance. 

Matilda ( Flantagenet). Lady of England. 

M^tthioli, Count. Man with the Iron 
Mask (?). 

Maura, Sta. See Sta. Mauea. 

Maximilian I. {of Germany). Last of the 
Knights, Pochi Danari, Theuerdauk. 

Mecca. Holy City. 

Medici, Cosmo de’. Father of his Country. 

Medici, Lorenzo de’. Father of lictters. 

Medina. City of the Prophet, Holy City. 

Melanchthon, Philip. Teacher of Germany . 

Melendez Valdes, Juan. Restorer of Par- 
nassus. 

Mena, Juan de. Spanish Ennius. 

Menedemus. Eretrian BuU. 

Meteyard, Eliza. Silverpen. 

Michigan {State). Lake State, Wolverine 
State. 

Mickiewicz, Adam. Polish Byron, 

Middleton, John. Child of Hale. 

Middleton, Richard. Profound, or Solid, 
Doctor. 

Infidway Oak {Battle of). Battle of the 
Thirty. 

Milan. Little Paris. 

Milburn. William H. Blind Preacher. 

Milky Way. Watling Street. 

Miller. Joseph. Father of Jests. 

Miloradowiteh, Michael. Russian Murat. 

Mind, Godefroi. Raphael of Oats. 

Mirabeau, Marquis de. ( Victor R{p$ettiJ{ 
Friend of Man. 

Mirabeau. Viscount de. {Boniface Rtguet 
ti.) Barrel-Mirlibeau. 
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Kississippi { River). Father of Waters. i 
Mississippi (iSiote). Bayou State. j 

Mis.'.issippi { Valley). Garden of the World, j 
Mitchel, Ormsby M. Old Stars. 

Mitchell J Donald G. Ik Marvel. 

Blitchell, William. Great Tinclarian Doctor. 
Mi^ridge, George. Old Humphrey. 

Moir, I^vid M. Delta. 

Monmouth, James, Duke of. Ab^ltan, 
Protestant Duke. 

Montbars. The Exterminator. 

Montluc, Blaise de. Koyalist Butcher. I 
Montmorency, Anne, Duke of. French 
Fabius. 

Montreal. Island City. 

Montrose, Marquis of. See GaaELsai, James. 
Moore, Thomas. Anacreon Moore, Thomas 
Brown the Younger, Thomas little. 
Moratin, Leandro Fernandez. Spanish 
Molifere. 

Momay, Philippe de. Hnguenot Pope. 
Morning Post (Irnirfow). Jeames. 

Morris, James M. K. N. Pepper. 

Morrison, Lieut. Zadkiel. 

Mucins, Gains. Scaevola. 

Murat, Joachim, Handsome Swordsman, 
King Franconi. 

Murray, or Moray, Earl of. {James jS3c«oart.) 
Go^ Regent. 

Murray, John. Emperor of the West. 
Naples. Regno. 

Napoleon III. (Lewis Napoleon.) Badin* 
guet, Boustrapa. 

Napoleon, Prince. {Napoleon Jt^eph Chmies 
Bonaparte . ) Prince Pkm-pl on . 
Napoleon Bonaparte- See Bonaparte, Na- 
poleon. 

Nash, Richard. KingofBaUi. 

Nashville. City of Bocks. 

Nasmyth, Patrick, or Peter. EngJMi Hdb- 

Native Americans. Hindoos, Know-notti- 
ii^. Sam. 

Neal, John- Jehn O’Cataiact. 

Neal, Sir Pianl. Sidrophel {?). 

Negroes. Cnflfee, Quashee, ^mbo- 
Nelson, Horatio. Hero of tim Nile. 
Neo-GsKsarea, Gregmry of- See Gregory of 

NEO Ci^AREA. 

Nevil, Richard. See Warwick, Earl op. 
Newell, Robeart H. Chrpheus G- Kerr. 

New Brunswick (JMab^tmtsqf). Blue- 
Newses. 

New England and: Nova Scotia. Drogio. 
New Hamj^hire. Granite State. 

New Haven. City of Elms, or Elm City. 
New Orleans. Crew»nt City. 

New Yewrk ( CiFry). Emiare City, Gotham, 
New Amsterdam. 

New York ( jState). Empire State, Exedskw 
State, New NetlmrlaTids. 

Nev, Mardial. Bravest of the Brave, 
Nicholas. St. Boy-bMkop, Krfes Kririgla 
Nicholls, Mrs. ^e BRONTfe, Charlotte. 
Nightinj^e, Florence. St. Mlomena. 
NInW, St- Apostle of tlm Pkts. 


Norbuiy, Earl of. Hanging Judge. 
Normandy, land of Wisdom. 

Normandy, Robert, Duke of. Rol^rt, er 
Robin, the Devil. 

Northallerton {Batik q/). Battle of ti^ 
Standard. 

North Carolina. Old North State, Turpen- 
tine State. 

Norway and Sweden. Scandinavm. 

Norwich, Bishop of. See Spenser, Henrt. 
Nottingham, lard. See Finch, Benkage. 
Nova ^otia. Acadia. 

Nova Scotia and New England. Dro^. 
Nova Scotians ( TAe). Blue-Noses. 

Occam, William of. Invincible Doctor, Sin- 
gular Doctor, Tenerable Initiator. 
O’Connell, Daniel. Irish Agitator, The Lib- 
; erator. 

Ohio(Sia£e). Buckeye State. 

Oldh^, John. English Juvenal. 

Omar I, Emperor of Believers. 

Orleans ( Battle of ). Battle of the Henings. 
Oriels, Lonis Philippe Joseph, Duke of. 
Eg^te. 

Orpheus. Father of Poetry. 

Otterbum {Battle of). Chevy Chase (?). 
Oxford, Earl of. See Harley, Robert. 

Pacific Ocean. South Sea. 

Paige, Eldridge P- Dow, Jr- 
Pali^logus, Andronicus. Father of Ms 
Country. 

Palestine. Holy Land. 

Palestine {Western). Land of Promise, or 
Promfeed Land. 

Palestrina, Giamlfflttista Pietro Aloisio da. 
Father of Musk. 

Palmerston, Lord. {Itlenry John Tempk.) 
Pam. 

Paoli, Pasquale de. Corsica Paoli. 

Paris. Lntetm. 

Parrhasitis. King of Painters. 

Parton, Sarah P. Fanny Fem. 

Paterson, Robert. OM Mortality 
Pf^rick, St. Apostie oi Ireland. 

Paul, St. Ap<»tle of &e Prince 

of tile Apoeti(^. 

Paulding, James K. See Irvtng. 

Peel, iJir Robert- Orange-Ped. 

Pekin. Cambaln. 

Pendleton, Rev. Mr. Vicar of Bray (?). 
Pcnu^lvania. Key-stone State. 

Penrose, Elizabeth. Mrs. Markham. 

Penry, or Ap H«iy, John- Martin Mar- 
Prelate (?). 

Pepin the Short {of Bmee). Most GhiMku 

Kir^, Of 

Percy, Harry. Hotepur. 

Perrers, or Pierce, ABee. Imdy of the Sma- 
Pcotfa- Fair City. 

Peter, St. Prinee of the Aposth». 
Petersburg. Cockade City. 

Peazau Michele. Fra Kavolo. 

I Fhiladdphm. (Sty of Bro&erly 
I Quaker City. 

1 Philip of Apiou. See Anjou, Duke OF- 
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Phillips, Geor^ S. January Searle. 
Phillips, Katharine- The Matchless, or In.- 
comparable, Oriuda. 

Philo Judaeus. Jewish Plato. 

Philopoemen. I^ast of the Greeks. 

Pierce, A.lice. See PfiaEERS, Alice. 

Pij^lle. Jean Baptiste. French Phidias. 
Pinkerton, John. Kobert Heron. 

Pinto, Ferdinand Mendez. Prince of Uaxs. 
Pitt, William. {Lord Chatham.) Great 
Commoner, Junius (?). 

Pittsburg. Iron City, Smoky City. 
Plantagenet, Edith. Fair Maid of Anjou. 
Plantagenet, Humphrey. Good Duke Hum- 
phrey. 

Plant igenet, Matilda. Lady of England. 
Plato. Athenian Bee. 

Plymouttt Colony. Old Colony. 

Poland. Sarnaatia. 

Pole, Michael de la. Beloved Merchant. 
Poniatowski, Joseph. Polish Bayard. 

Pope ( The). Lord Peter, Man of Sin, Servant 
of the Servants of God, Vicar of Christ- 
Pope, Alexander. Bard of Twickenham- 
Porphyry. The PMlosopher. 

Portland (Maine). Forest City. 

Port man and Grosvenor Sq^uare Districts 
(London). Tyburnia. 

Portugal. Lusitania- 

Pot, Philippe. Cicero’s Month. 

Powis, Lucia. Castara. 

Pratt, Samuel J. Courtney Melmoth. 
Presby teriaus ( The). Blue-Skius. 

Procter, Bryan W, Barry Cornwall. 

Puget, Pierre- Michael Angelo of France. 
Pushkin, Alexander Sergeivitch- Eussiau 
Byron- 

Putnam, Israel- Old Put. 

Pym, John- King Pym. 

Pythagoras. Samian Sage, or Sage of Samos. 

Quakers, or Friends. Seekers. 

Quebec. Gibraltar of America. 

Queen’a Camel. Gamelot. 

Babelais, Francis. Alcofribas Nasier, Cu- 
rate of Meudou, Father of Ridicule. 
Raleigh, Sir Walter. Shepherd of the Ocean. 
Ramsay, Allan- Scottish Theocritus. 

Rann, John. Sixteen-string Jack. 

Rathbone, Mrs. Richard. Mary Powell. I 
Redden, Laura C. Howard Glyndon. I 
Rend d’Apjou. Good King Rene. | 

Rhode IslaTid. Little Rhody. j 

Ricardtts Corinensis. See Richard of CiEEir- S 

C ESTER. j 

Rich, John. Lun. j 

Rich, Lady- See Devereux. Pewblope. i 
Richard I. (of England). Coeur de Leon, 
Le Moir Fain&int. 

Richard II. (of England). Defender of the 
Faith. i 

Richard of Cirencester. Monk of Westmin- 
ster. I 

Richter, .lean Paul Friedrich- Jean Paul, i 
The Only. j 

Rimini, Gr^iy of. See GaEaoRT of Rimini, j 


Roberts, John. Junius (?). 

Robin Hood See Hood, Robin. 

Robinson, Frederick- See Goderich, Via 

COUNT. 

Robinson, Mary. Beauty of Buttermere. 

Robinson, Mary Darby. English Sappho, 
Perdita. ^ 

Robinson, Mrs. Edward. TalvL 

Rochester (New York). Flour City. 

Rochester, Earl of- (John Wilmot.) Virgin 
Modesty. 

Roderick. Last of the Goths. 

Rogers, Samuel. Bard of Memory. 

Roman Catholic Church. Mystical Baby- 
lon, Scarlet Woman. 

Romauus, ^gidius. Well-founded Doctor. 

Rome. Eternal City, Imperial City, Mis-* 
tress of the World, NameleftS City 
Queen of Cities, Seven-hilled City. * 

Ronsard, Pierre de. Prince of the Ode. 

Rosenhagen, Rev. J. Junius (?)- 

Rousseau, Jean Jacques. Jeau Jacques 

Royal Marines- Mistress Roper. 

Rigen. Holy Island. 

Rupert, Prince. Mad Cavalier. 

Russell, Lord John. (Earl Russell.) Finalitj 
John. 

Russia- Northern Bear, Northern Giant. 

Russians ( The). Ivan Ivanovitch. 

Ruyshroek, Jean. Divine Doctor, Ecstatas 
Doctor. 

Sacheverell, Lucv. Lncasta (?). 

Sackville, Lord George . J unius { ? ). 

St. Hilaire, Comte de. (Louis Vincent Joseph 
Le Blond.) Roland of the Army. 

St. Louis (Mmoari). Mound City. 

St. Martin, Louis Claude de. Philosopher 
of the Unknown. 

St. Pour^ain. Durand de. See Durand DB 
St- Pourcain. 

Sampson, Agnes. See Simpson, Agnes. 

Sandwich, John, Ix)rd. Jemmy Twitcher. 

Sta. Maura. Lover’s Leap. 

Sarpi, Peter. Father Paul- 

Satan. Belial, Prince of Darkness, Prince 
of the Power of the Air. See Devil. 

Saunders, David. Shepherd of Salisbni^ 
Plain. 

Savannah. Forest City. 

Saxony ( SbittA-coAt/rn). Saxon Switzerland. 

Scanderbeg. White Etevil of Wallachia. 

Schwerin, Count von. Little Marlborough. 

Scotch ( The). Nation of Gentlemen, Sawney. 

Scotland. Albania or Albany, Albyn, Cale- 
don or C^iledonia, Coila, Land of Cakes, 
North Britain, Scotia. 

Scott, Adam. King of the Border. 

Scott, John- See Eldon, Lord. 

Scott, Sir Walter. Border Minstrel, or Min- 
atrel of the Border, Captain Cnthhert 
Olutterbuck, Chrvstal Oroftangry, 
Great Magician, Great Unknown, Jede- 
diah Cleishhotham, Laurence Temple- 
ton, Malachi Malagrowther, Peter Pat- 
tieson, Wizard of the Norto. 
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Scotns, Duns. See Duns Scotus. 

Seoville, Joseph A. Walter Barrett, Gleife. 

Settle, Elkanah. Doeg. 

Seward, Anna- Swan of Lichfield. 

Seymour, Charles- {Duke of Somerset.) 
Proud Duke. 

Shadwell, Thomas. Mac Flecknoe. 

Shaftesbury, JEarl of. Achitophei. 

Shakesp^re, William. Bard of Aron, 
Sweet Swan of Avon. 

Sharp, Samuel. Mundungus. 

Sharpe, Richard. Conversation Sharpe. 

Shelburne, Lord. Malagrida. 

Shelley, Percy B. Poet of Poets. 

Shepp^, Elizabeth S. Mme. Eliakei- 

Shield of Arthur. Pridwin. 

Sicily. Garden of Italy. Granary of Europe. 

Sicinius Dentatus. Roman Achilles. 

Sidmouth, Viscount- {Henry Addington.) 
The Doctor. 

Sidney, Lady Dorothea- Sacharissa. 

Sidney, Sir Philip. Astrophel, English 
Petrarch, Philisides. 

Sigismund {emperor of Germany). Super 
Grammaticam. 

Simmons, Thomas. Man of Blood. 

Simpson, Agnes. Wise Wife of Keith. 

^bberg, Erik. Yitalis. 

Smith, Seba. Jack Downing. 

Smith, Sydney. Peter Plymley, 

Smith, William. Father of English Geology. 

Smolensk- Key of Russia. 

Smollett, Tobias. Smelfuugus. 

Society of Medical Observation {in Paris). 
Mutual Admiration Society. 

Sodom and Gomorrah. Cities of the Plain. 

Solomon. The Preacher. 

Somerset, Dnke of. See Setmour, Chabxes . 

Sophie Charlotte {of Prussia). Republican 
Qoeeu. 

Sophocles. Attac Bee, Attic Homer. 

Soult, Marshal. Old Fox. 

South Carolina. Palmed State. 

Southern States ( 17. S.). Dixie. 

Southey, Robert. Abel ShufiSebottcHn, Ife- 
priella. 

Spain. Hispania, Iberia. 

Sparta and Atheim. The Two Eyes of 
Greece. 

Spears. (Of Arthur) Ron ; (of Odin) Gung- 
nir- 

Speuser, Edmund. Colin Clout, Prince of 
Poets. 

Spenser, Henry. {Bishop of Norwich.) 
Fighting Prelate. 

Sprii^eld (il/moJs). Flower (fitv. 

Spurzheim. John Caspar. Dousterswivel. 

Steeds. (Of Alexander the Great) Buceph- 
alus *, (of Apollo and the Mns^) Peg- 
aaus; (of Argalia) RaMeano; {of the 
fi>ar !«vns of Aymou) Bayard ; (of Bevis 
of Southampton) Arundel ; (of the Odl 
Bavieca ; (of Don Qnixote) Aligero Clar 
vileSo and Rrmnante ; (of Sir Launce- 
lot Greaves) BronwMtnarte ; (of Moham- 
med) A1 Borak ; (of Odin)Sleipnir; fof 
Orlando) Brig^iadoro oad V^giiantino j 


(of Rinaldo) Bayard; (of Rugglmo, o> 
Bogero) Frontino ; (of Sieglried) Grams , 
(of Tristram) Pa&etreui. 

Steele, Sir Richard Nestor Ironside. 
Sterling, Edward. Tetiis. 

Sterne, Lawrence. The Bramin, English 
Rabelais. 

Stevenson, John H. Lord of Crazy Castle. 
Stewart, James. See Mureay, or Moray, 
Earl op. 

Stewart, John. Walking Stewart. 

Stoddart, John. Doctor Slop. 

Stowe, Harriet B. Christopher Crowficld- 
Strother, David H. Porte-Crayon. 

Stuart, Charles Edward. Young Chevalier, 
Younger Pretender. 

Stuart, Jam^ Francis Edward. Chevalier 
de St. George, Elder Pretender- 
Sturleson, Snorro. Northern Herodotus. 
Sunderland, Anne, Counter of- little 
Whig. 

Swain, Charles. Manchester Poet. 

Sweden and Norway. ScandinaTia. 

Swift, Jonathan. Cadenns, Dean of St. 
Patrick's, English Rabelais, Pr^to; 
M. B., Drepier. 

Swiss ( The). Colin Tampon. 

Switzerland. Helvetia. 

Swords. (Of Agricane) Tranchera; (of Ar- 
thur) Calibum, or Excalibar ; (of Bevis 
of Southampton) Morglay ; (of Bragga- 
dochio) Sangiamore; (of Charlemagne) 
La Joyense ; (of the Cid) Colada and 
'Kzona ; (of Doolin of Mayence) Merreil- 
leuse ; (of Edward the Confessor) Cnr- 
tana; (of Frithiof) Ai^rvardel; (of 
Hako I.) Quem-biter ; (of Lancelot of 
the Lake) Aroundight; (of Ogier Ic 
Danois) Curtana ; (of Orlando, or Ro- 
land) Dhirandal, or Durlindajm ; (of Sir 
Otuel) Conouge ; (of RinaJdo) Fusberta ; 
(of Romero, or Rogero) Balisardo : (of 
Siegfried) Baimung, Gram, Mimung; 
(of Thoralf Skolinson) Foot-hreadth j 
(of Wittich) Mimung- 
Sylvester, Joshua. The Silver-tongued. 
Sym, Robert. Timothy Tickla*. 

Symmonds, John. Spanish Jack. 
Symonds, Symon. Vicar of Bray (?). 

Syros, i^hraem. Prophet of fee Syrians. 

Tamerlane. Prince of Desimclaon. 
Tammennnd. St. Tammanv. 

’T^tler {Editor of the). Ijwac Bickerstaff- 
T^nler, John. Hluminated Doctor. 

Taylor, Jeremy. Shakespeare of Mvin^ 
Taylor. John. Wat€»r-poet. 

Tavlor, 2^haiy. Rough and Ready- 
Teilea. Gabriel. Tirso de Molina. 

Temple. Lord. {Richard GrenviMe.) Iksrd 
Gawky, Tiddy-doll. 

Terpander. Father of Greek Muac. 

Texas- Lone-Star State- 
Thacketay, William M. George Fitz-BoocDe, 
Michael Angelo "Kfanarife. 

HjompRoii, Moriamor. Q Philander 
Does^cka. 
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Thomson, J. C. Philip Wharton. 
Thomson, Mrs. Anthony T. Grace Wharton. 
Throckmorton, or Throgmorton, Job. Mar- 
tin Mar-Prelate (?). 

Times, {The London). The Thnnderer. 
Timour. See Tamerlane. 

Titus {emperor of Rome). Delight of Man- 
kind. 

Tooke. John Home. Philosopher of Wim- 
bledon. 

Trinity College { Dublin). Silent Sister. 
Trowbridge, J. T. Paul Grey ton. 

Troy. Ilium, or Hion. 

Tucker, Abraham. Edtrnrd Search. 
Turkey. Sick Man of the East. 

Tyrconnel. Lying Dick Talbot. 

Udall, John. Martin Mar-Prelate (?). 
Uncas. Last of the Mohicans. 

Dnited States. Columbia, Uncle Sam. 
United States {Frigate). Old Wagon. 
United States {People of). Brother Jona- 
than. 

■United States Flag. Old Glory. 

Uther. Pendragon. 

Tan Buren, Martin. Little Magician. 
Tanhomrigh, Esther. Vaoessa. 

Varro, Marcus Terentius. Most Learned of 
the Bomans. 

Varro, William. Thorough Doctor. 
Vaughan, Henry. The Silurist, 

Vaughan, Thomas. Dangle. 

VendSme Beaufort, Francois de. King of 
the Markets, 

Venice. Bride of the Sea. 

Vermont. Green-Mountain State. 

Vernon, Admiral Edward. Old Grog. 
Victoria, or Victorina. Mother of the 
Camp.**. 

Vida, Marco Girolamo. Christian Viigil. 
Villiers, George. See Buckingham, Duke of. 
Virgil. Mantuan Swan. 

Virginia. Mother of Presidents, Mother of 
States, Old Dominion. 

ViTian. Lady of the Lake. 

Voltaire, Francois. Apostle of Infidelity, 
Philosopher of Femey. 

Wales. Cambria. 

Wales, Edward, Prince of. See Edward, 
Prince of Wales. 

Walker, John. Elocution Walker. 

Walker, John. Hookey Walker. 

Walpole, Sir Robert. Robin Bluestring, 
Grand Corrnpter. 

Walton, Izaak. Father of Angling. 

Warner, Susan. Elizabeth Wetherell. 
Warwick. Earl of- {Richard Nevil,) King- 
maker. 

Warwick and Eccleston Sanare Districts 
{ London ). Cubitopoliri, Mesopotamia. 
Waiyng, Jane. Varma. 


Washington. City of Magnificent Dis- 
tances. 

Washington, George. American Fabius, 
Father of his Country. 

Wayne, Anthony. Mad Anthony. 

Webster, Daniel. Expounder of the Con- 
stitution. 

WedeU, C. H. Leonidas Wedell. 
Wellington, Duke of. {Arthur Wellesley.) 

Great Duke, Iron Duke, Old Bouro. 
Welsh {The). Taffy. 

Western Hemisphere. New World. 
Western Reserve. New Connecticut. 
Westminster Review. Breeches Review. 
West Virginia { Northern ). The Pan-handle. 
White, John. Century 
IVhite, Rev. John. Patriarch of Dorchei- 
ter. 

Wliitefriars. Alsatia. 

White Mountains. Crystal Hills. 
Whitfield, George. Doctor Squintnm. 
Whittier, John Greenleaf. Quaker Poet. 
Wieland, Christoph Martin. German Vol- 
taire. 

Wilbrord, or Willibrod, St. Apostle of the 
Frisians. 

Wild, Henry. Arabian Tailor, Learned 
Tailor. 

Wilkes, John. Junius (?). 

Wilkie, Sir David. Scottish Teniers. 
W’ilkie, William. Scottish Homer. 

William I. {of England), The Conqueror. 
WiUiam IV. Sailor King. 

Williams, John. Tony Pasquin. 

Williams, Rev. John. Redeemed Captive. 
Williams, Renwick. The Monster. 

Wilmot, John. See Rochester, Earl of. 
Wilson, John. Christopher, or’ Kit, North, 
Mordecai Mullion. 

Wiuchcomb, John. Jack of Newbury. 
Winchester. Camelot (?). 

Wisconsin. Badger State. 

Wi.se, Henry A. Harry Gringo. 

Wolcott, John. Peter Pindar, 
Worcestershire. Garden of England. 
Wordsworth, William. Bard of Rydal 
Mount. 

Wycliffe, John de. Evangelical, or Gospel, 
Doctor, Morning Star of the Reforma- 
tion. 

Xavier, St. Francis. Apostle to the Indies- 
Xenophon. Attic Muse, Muse of Greece. 

Yellow Fever. Yellow Jack. 

York, Cecily, Duchess of. White Bose of 
Raby. 

York, Frederick, Duke of. Soldiers’ Friend. 
YorkJ House of. White Rose. 

Z^ragom, Agustina. Maid of Saragossa. 
Zenobia. Queen of the East. 

Zoroaster. Bactrian Sage. 
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Akenside, Mark. Bard of the Imagina 
tion. 

Amaiid, St. Apostle of the Netherlands. 
Amiens. little Venice. 

Amsterdam. Venice of the North. 
Anastaaius, St. Apostle of Hungary. 
Anderson, Robert. Oumbrian Poet. 
Apelles. Prince of Painters. 

Argles, Margaret. The Duchess- 
Aristophanes Prince of Ancient Comedy. 
Austin, Benjamin. Old South. Honescoa. 

Bailey, James M. Danbu^ News Man. 
Baldung, Hans. Hans Griin. 

Bamum, P. T. Prince of Showmen. 

Bible. Book of Books. Book of Life. 
Blanchard, Jacques. French Titian. 
Boehaave. Voltaire of Science. 

Bunyan, John. Inspired Tinker. 

Burble, Richard, j^glish Repins. 
Bums, liobert. Ayrshire Bard or Plough- 
man. 

Carlyle, Thomas. Censor of tire Age. 
Caxti^, Mark. Laird of Cockpen. 

Casas, Las- Ajmtle of the Indians. 
Choisenl-Amboise, Duke de. Driver of 
Europe 

Chrysostom. Goldeu-mouthed Doctor. 
Cicero. Tally. 

Cimabue. Father of Modem Painhng. 
Clark Charles H. Max Adeler. 

Clarke, Rebecca Sophie- Sophie May. 
Clemens, Samuel L. Mark Twain. 

(’obden, Richard, Apostle of Free Trade. 
Coffin, C. C. Ctoleton. 

Gomestor, Petrus. Master of History. 
Cornelia. Mother of the Gracchi. 

Cowper, William. Domestic Poet. 

Crabbe, George, P(»t of the Poor. 

Derby, Lord. Rupert of DelMte. 
Iteimarets, Samuel. Litite Preacher. 
Desportes, Philippe. French Hlbnllus. 
Diogenes the Cynic. Mad Socacates. 
Dodgson, 0. L. I^wis CarrolL 
Danglas, Sir James. Good Sir James. 

Dov le, Mr. H. B. 

Ih-yden, John. Glmdous John. 


Edward I. Hammer of the Scottish Na- 
tion. Long-Shanks. 

Emerson, Balph Waldo. Sage of Concord. 

Fargus, Frederick J. Hugh Conway. 
Feyjoo or Feijoo y Montenegro. Spanish 
Addison. 

Fosdick, Charles A Harry Castlemon. 
Franklin, Benjamin. Nestor of America. 
Frederick W’^iiliam. Dnser Fritx. 
Prumentius, St. Apostle of Ethiopia. 
Fuller, Andrew. Franklin of Theology. 

Garibaldi. Liberator of Italy. 

Gay, John. JEsop of England. 

Gordon, Charles George. Chinese Gordon. 
Gk>rdon, William. People’s Friend. 
Goujon, J^m. Correggio of Sculptors. 
Grand Old Man. Gladstone. 

GostaTus Adolphus. Snow King. 

Hale, Edward Everett. CfoL Frederic Ing- 
ham. 

]&umibal. Carthaginian. Hon. 

Hammond, Anthcmy. Silvesr-tongned. 
Harris, Joel Chandler. Uncle Remus. 
Harris, Samuel. Apostle of Virginia. 
Hatton, Sir Christopher. Dancing Chan- 
cellor. 

Hector, Mrs. Annie F. Mrs. Alexander. 
Heinecken, Chrfeiaan BC. Infant of lii- 
beck. 

Hilary, St. Malleus Arianorum. 

Holley, Marietta. Josiah Allen's wife. 
Holmes, 0. W. Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table. 

Homer. Blind Bard. Blind old man of 
Scio's ro<*y isle. MsBonmn Swan. 
Hooker, Joseph. Fighrii^ Joe. 

Jackwm, Helen M. (formeady Mrs. Hunt). 
H. H. 

Jones, Henry. Oveadish. 

Juan de AvBa. Apostle of Andalusia. 

Keddie, Henrietta. Sarah Tytler. 
Kingsley, Charles. Chartist Clergyman. 

La Fontaine, Je^n de. ASsop of France. 
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Lei and, Charles G. Hans Breitmann. 
Ije>caUie, Catherine. Dutch iSappho. 
Lessing. iEsop of Ghinnany. 

Locke, David Ross. Rev. Petroleum V. 
Nasby. 

Lokman. JEsop of Arabia. 

Lord, Grace V. Virginia Champlin. 

Mahomet. Apostle of the Sword. 
Manchester. Cottonopolis. 

Marat, Jean Paul. Friend of the People. 
Marcellus. Sword of Rome. 

Marsden, Samuel. Apostle of New Zea- 
land. 

Matsys, Q,uentin. Blacksmith of Antwerp. 
Meli, Giovanni. Sicilian Anacreon. 
Mendoza, Pedro Gonzalez de. Great Cardi- 
nal. 

Menno Baron van Coehom. Dutch Vau- 
ban. 

Montgomery, James. Alcaeus. 
Montpenaier, Duchesse de (Anne Marie 
Louise d'Orleans). Grande Mademoi- 
selle. 

Mundt, Clara. Louise Muehlbach. 
Murfree, Mary N. Charles Egbert Crad- 
doc!^ 

Neff, Felix. Apostle of the Alps. 

Norris, Sir John, Foul-weather Jack. 

Omar Khayyam. Astronomer-poet, 
♦utram, Sir James. Bayard of India. 

Parr, Dr. Samuel. Brummagem Johnson. 
Pindar. Dircaean Swan. 

Pitt, William. Heaven-bom Minister. 
Poore, Ben : Perley. Perley. 

Pratt, Daniel. Great American Traveler. 

Ramd, Louise de la. Ouida. 

Revolution of 1688. Glorious Revolution. 


Rich , John. Sun. 

Robert II. (Duke of Normandy). Curt- 
Hose (Short-Shanks). 

Rogers, Samuel. Banker Poet. 

Rome. Head of the VITorld. Niobe of 
Nations. 

Sacheverell, Lucy. Althea. 

Salmon, Jean. French Horace. 

Scott, Sir Walter. Ariosto of the North. 

Shaw, Henry W, Josh Billings. 

Sherman, William T. Old Tecumseh. 

Smith, Robert. Bobus Smith. 

Sterne, Lawrence. English Seneca. 

Stockholm. Venice of the North. 

Stuart, James. Athenian Stuart. 

Taylor, Zachary. Old Zach. 

Terhune, Mary V,, nee Hawes. Marion 
Harland. 

Times, London. Jupiter of the Press. 

Tonna, Mrs. (Charlotte A. Brown.) Char- 
lotte Elizabeth. 

Tucker, Charlotte. A. L. 0. E. (A Lady 
of England.) 

Val d*Azun. Eden of the Pyrenees. 

Venice. City of the Sea. Mistress of the 
Adriatic. Queen of the Adriatic. Silent 
City. 

Warner, Anna B. Amy Lothrop. 

Wellesley, Arthur (Duke of Wellington). 
Achilles of England. 

Wellington, Duke of. Achilles of Eng- 
land. 

Wessel, John. Master of Contradiction. 

Whitcher, Frances M. Widow Bedott. 

Wiiberforce, William. Friend of Man. 

William Augustus (Duke of Cumberland), 
Butcher of Culloden. 

Wordsworth, William. Cumb^land Peet 
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